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NOTES TO DR. J. WICKHAM LEGG^ PAPER ON THE BREVIARY OF 

THE HUMILIATI. 



P. 274, note 1. The Bishop of Edinbargh has pointed oat that Deus laudum is found in 
the Scotch book of 1689. It also may be found, I now see, in various Editions of the 
English Prajer Book from 1637 to 1660, but not to the exclusion of Deus laudem. 
The theory suggested in the note therefore falls to the ground. 

P. 282. Since the publication of the paper, it has been said that a convent of the 
Humiliatae still exists at Rome at 8. Cecilia trans 7)/benm. At my suggestion, 
Mr. Hartwell D. Grissell has been good enough to make enquiries on the spot, and 
he finds the following curious circumstances : — The Humiliatae nuns certainly were 
at S. Cecilia, for an inscription on the building testifies that Maura Maccilotta 
Abbatiissa a Giemente YII. et Franciotto Cardinali Ursino Proposito hue accita 
aedem hanc divae Caeciliae sacram quam Monachi Humiliatorum S. Benedicti 
antea obtinebaot in presentis Monasterii ejusdem ordinis Monialinm formam redegit 
eamque pene coUabentem restituit, etc." The confusion may have arisen from the 
fact that the Benedictine Nuns (of the Oassinese Observance) who are now at 
S. Cecilia have the special privilege of wearing the white habit of the Humiliatae 
and also the black veil, in memory, it may be supposed, of the Humiliatae having 
once been placed iu that house ; the wearing of this dress might easily lead to the 
belief that nuns who wore it were Humiliatae, 



[J. W. L.] 




PEOCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ST. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1884. 

Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., A.RI.B.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. W. Brewer on Galleries in Churches." The necessity of 
^Ueries in the churches of the thickly populated parts of London and other large towns was 
insisted upon, and the best mode of treating them discussed. Examples of galleries dating 
^m the middle ages found in Germany and elsewhere were described, and the question of 
conyerting the triforium into a gallery was favourably entertained, and drawings in illustration 
were exhibited. Mr. Brewer concluded by strongly condemning the mutilation of Wren*s 
chorches by the removal of their galleries. An interesting discussion followed, in which many 
members took part. 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1884. 

Chairman : Rev. B. 8. Dewick, M.A. 

A paper was r&d by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, M. A., on " Tenby and St. David's," which 
is printed at p. 18. 



TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1884. 

Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. Spenser Nottingham read a paper on '*The Common-sense Use of the Church's 
Plain-Song." 



TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1884. 
Chairman : Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 

Mr. W. De Gray Birch, Vice-President, read a paper on '* Seals, chiefly with reference to 
those of some Bishops of London." Mr. Birch commenced by referring to the Biblical records 
of seals, and then proceeded to notice the early use of seals by the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans. The various metals of which seals were made 
were then described, and attention was called to the shapes of medisBval seals — the pointed 
oval or vesica shape being used by ecclesiastics, and the roond by the laity. Mr. Birch then 
exhibited and minutely described a series of casts of seals of the Bishops of London, from 
Richard de Beaumes (1108) to Edmund Bonnor (1539), the later examples showing the 
decadence of the art of seal engraving. 

The Chairman exhibited the seal of the College of Minor Canons of St. Paul's, and a 
short discussion followed. 

b 
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TUESDAY, APEIL 22, 1884. 
Gbainnan: Major Heales, F.S.A. 



Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., Q.O., D.C.L., read a paper on " The History of Ecdesiastical 
Courts," which has ahready appeared in Vol. I. p. 247. 



A visit was paid to the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, which is attached to the 
Dominican Priory at Haverstock HilL The members were received by the Rev. S. Alban 
Buckler, the Prior, who explained the sculptures in the numerous chapels and directed 
attention to points of interest. 

The part;^ afterwards proceeded to St. Augustine, Eilburn, where the Rev. R. C. Kirk- 
patrick, the V icar, and Octavius Leefe^ Esq., the Churchwarden, were in readiness to receive 
tbem. In the absence of Mr. Pearson, R.A., the architect of the church, the Vicar made a few 
remarks upon the architecture of the church. An imposing display of church embroidery was 
exhibited in the vestry. 



A paper was read by the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A., on « St. Vedast." Dr. 
Simpson commenced by giving some mediaeval derivations of the name Vedast, and proceeded 
to aescribe his life, as recowled in various Lives of the Saints. St. Vedast was Bishop of 
Arras, in Artois. He is commemorated on February 6th, and is usually represented in the act 
of curing a blind man, or accompanied by a wolf with a goose in his mouth, or a wolf in a 
thicket. The church of St. Vedast in the City has the aflBx ^ alias Foster," which was explained 
to be the English form of Vedast. The service in commemoration of St. Vedast is still kept 
up in Arras. The Flemish form of his name is Vaast. 



SATURDAY, MAT 17, 1884. 

A visit was paid to the Church of St. Catherine Cree, where Mr. S. T. Robinson made 
some remarks on the history of the church and parish, and Mr. 6. H. Birch, FJ3.A., read the 
following paper : — 

It has hitherto been my privilege to be your guide to those old churches of the City of 
London which, by a merciful Providence, were saved from the flames of 1666, and remain to 
our days as types of the ecclesiastical buildings raised by the piety of our forefathers, although, 
in some cases, marred by modem refittings and other disfigurements, but whose character and 
style are distinctly Gothic. We are now, by the kindness and courtesy of the Vicar, allowed to 
meet in this church — a church which, like those to which I have alluded, was also saved from 
the fire, but whose antiquity does not carry us back to pre-reformation times, with the exception 
of one portion, to which I shall ftirther refer. 

Ton perhaps may feel a little stertled in looking around you to hear that this church was 
built before the Great Fire, but such was the case, and the interest thereby excited ought to be 
further increased when I tell you that to the minds of the ecclesiologist and architect it possesses 
a peculiar value, far beyond even the subsequent beautiful conceptions of Sir Christopher Wren, 
because it is intimately connected with the history of architecture in our own country, and marks 
an epoch in the history of our national Church full of interest, full of instruction, and full of 
warning. 

One has to consider first the link that this church forms in the chain of ecclesiologv 
between those buildings which preceded it and those which have been subsequently erect^, 
and how this chain, whose origin dates from those remote ages when churches were first erected 
to contain the faithful, has been lengthened out to our own days with but little variance or 



SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1884. 



THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1884. 
Chairman : Somers Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. 
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change. And secondly, its special connection with onr own Ghnrch, both architectnrally and 
historically, is to be considered. As to the first, yon see, in its general form and arrangement, 
bnt little change from those ancient churches which we hafe hitherto visited — a nave and aisles 
and a tower, even that peculiaritv so marked in all our large town churches of the 15th and 
16th centuries, the absence of a chancel arch, is also here apparent Why this old type has 
been reproduced it is easy to understand, because our Church has never departed from old 
traditions ; it has been content to carry on and to transmit all that was really good and really 
ancient; and this type is a natural one where public worship is concerned. If we wanted an 
auditorium merely, we could build one four-square, circular, octagonal, semi-circular, or any 
other shape under the sun ; but when we want a church we must necessarily build it as they did 
in times past, and leave to factious, peevish and perverse spirits those buildings whose sides and 
angles are as multitudinous as their several opinions, or as circumscribed as their own notions. 
Carry your minds back to the year 1629, in which this church was built. They were stirring 
times. Charles had not been on the throne four years, and already a cloud not bigger than a man's 
hand, but soon to assume blacker and larger proportions, loomed on the horizon. Abbot was still 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but under a cloud, for he had unwittingly shot' a man to death while 
hunting ; and William Laud was Bishop of London, endeavouring to stem that torrent which, in 
the next twenty years, was to sweep all before it — Church and King, throne and prayer-book. 
This building then was small and insignificant, and it stood in the cemetery of the once 
magnificent priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate, whose walls had been levelled in the dust, and 
in whose cloister^ precincts houses had sprung up, and the small church, ruinous from age, was 
no longer large enough to contain the increasing population of the parish ; and in addition to 
this, the highway outside had been so raised that one had to descend by seven steps into the old 
church, and so it was determined to rebuild it ; but one portion of the church, which had only 
been rebuilt in the year 1604, the tower to wit, was suffered to remain, and only the body of 
the church was rebuilt in the form we now see it, and the old dedication was, of course, 
retained — Saint Catherine Cree. Saint Catherine was a favourite saint with our forefathers ; 
she was of royal descent, the daughter of a king of Cyprus, who suffered martyrdom about 
A.D. 300, and her emblem was a wheel, on which she suffered ; and in our pyrotechnic displays 
in honour of Guy Faux's day, with a singular inconsistency, St. Catherine's wheels still form a 
leading feature. The aflBx of Cree is a corruption from Christchuroh, or Cree church, and of 
course alludes to the connection between the old church and the priory, and also serves to 
distinguish it from two other churches in London — St. Catherine Coleman and St. Catherine 
Tower. It will be, of course, apparent to you that although the tower was retained, it was 
necessary, on account of its half-buried condition, to heighten and recase it. It is said that in 
bnilding this church a cloister at the back of the old church was taken in; and at the end of 
the south aisle may be noticed a pier of 15th century work, which I am told is 18 feet from 
cap to base. Only a small portion of it being now visible, some idea may be formed of the 
immense rise of the levels, even from the seven steps in John Stow's time. 

The most striking objects, architecturally, are the east and aisle windows, in which the 
old Gothic form of tracery is still retained. The east window is very curious, and the wheel 
form of the upper part of the tracery is evidently an allosion to the emblem of the saint ; but 
this wheel is enclosed in a square, and the spandrels are pierced, which is most unusual. The 
heraldic glass in the window is of the same date (1639). 

I have mentioned the historical interest attaching to this church and its connection with 
Archbishop Laud and the ceremonies which he practised, or was supposed to have practised, at 
itB consecration, for the account that has been handed down to us was written by one of Laud's 
bitterest enemies, and is worded so as to throw ridicule over the simplest reverential act of 
devotion, and such was the fiendish malice with which he was persecuted, that, in defiance of 
all law, these acts formed some of the articles of his impeachment." 

Subsequently the Church of All Hallows, Barkmg, was visited. The members were 
received by the Eev. W. J. Bendell, and a paper was read by Mr. G. H. Birch, who reminded 
the members that the body of Archbishop Laud had been buned in this church, but was removed 
in 1663 to the Chapel of St John's College, Oxford, where it lies buried beneath the altar. 



At Seal and Kemsing papers were read by the Bev. Canon Scott Robertson, and at Otford 
an address was given by the Bev. Dr. Hunt, who also hospitably entertained the members on 
the Vicarage lawn. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1884. 
Visit to Seal, Eemsing, and Otford. 
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Dr. Hunt commenced by reminding the members of the historical interest attached to that 
part of Kent, and of the many eminent churchmen connected with the neighbouring: parishes ; 
but he insisted that none of these places could rival Otford in historical or ecclesiastical interest. 
The venerable antiquity of Otford is shown by the Roman tiles, fragments of which are numerous 
in some of the fields around, by the Roman bath, and by the Roman snails (ffelixpomatta)yS\ipi^BQi 
to be the descendants of those imported by Roman soldiers stationed at Otford. In the Middle 
Ages Otford had a hospital for lepers, a court leet, and other institutions, which indicate that 
it must have been a place of importance. Here Offa, King of Mercia, conquered the King of 
Kent, and atoned for the blood he had shed by giving the lands to the Church of Canterbury. 
When the Normans came, and the Archbishops ceased to live with the monks, the property 
was divided and Otford fell to the Archbishops. The living of Otford was one of the first 
preferments bestowed upon Thomas Becket by his great patron, Archbishop Theobald. 
Becket afterwards lived here as Archbishop, and it is believed that the first Manor House of 
the Archbishops was built by him. Tradition says that the place was without water, but that 
Thomas, like another Moses, struck his staff into the ground, and thereby called forth the 
spring which still feeds St. Thomas's Well, though there are some who pronounce this to be 
simply a Roman bath. Other miracles of St. Thomas were not so beneficent. He cursed the 
blacksmith for mis-shoeing his mare, and it is said that no blacksmith has ever since prospered 
in Otford. Again, it is said that one evening when performing his devotions under the shade 
of a tree, he was disturbed by the nightingales and gave them such an anathema that they have 
been silent ever since. Dr. iffunt, however, added that the effect of these curses was beginning 
to be weakened, for the present blacksmith was doing a comfortable ti*ade, and since he 
(Dr. Hunt) had come to Otford the nightingales had again begun to sins:. In 1188 Henry II, 
was at Otford, and a letter of his to Pope Clement III. is dated from this place. Archbishop 
Winchelsey entertained Edward I. with great state at Otford, and died here in 1313. Arch- 
bishop Wittlesey lived here much in his old age for the sake of the benefits derived from the 
miraculous water of St. Thomas's well. Arundel also spent much time here, and Simon Islip 
met the accident which ended in his death on the way from Otford to Mayfield. The Manor 
House, or Palace, as it came to be called, was rebuilt by Archbishop Warham at the enormous 
expense, for those days, of £33,000. Here he was visited by Erasmus and other men of mark. 
Cranmer gave up the Manor with that of Knole to Henry VIII. in what was called an exchange, 
but what he got for it nobody knows, so this is generally called " the foolish exchange." The 
palace was in ruins bv the time of Queen Elizabeth. It was probably neglected, and the 
materials were used to build the cottages of the village. A roofless tower and the cloistered 
side of the outer court, built of brick with stone dressings, are the principal portions which now 
remain. A panelled oak door, found in a cucumber-frame in a cottager's garden, is now in 
the Vicarage hall. In the farmer's house adjoining the ruins is the arch of a doorway elaborately 
carved and bearing Warham's coat of arms. There are also some oak panels from the palace 
in the "Bull" Inn, and carvings supposed to represent Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon. 
When George III. came to a review at Se^enoaks the tower was dismantled of its ivy and white- 
washed, in order that the king might see it from the distance. 

The church is, for the most part, Decorated in style, but has been so often restored that few 
remains of antiquity are left. There is, however, an altar-tomb of richly carved stone, two 
stones with early Norman crosses dug out in the churchyard, and the holy-water basin at the 
entrance, the position of which indicates that the floor of the church has been much raised. 
The church is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, whose image before the Reformation was supposed 
to have the power of working miracles, but was removed by order of Henry VIII. when on a 
visit to Otford. Some handsome monuments of the Polhill family are contained in the church. 
The advowson of the living, together with that of Shoreham, was given by Edward VI. to one 
of his courtiers, who exchanged with the Dean and Chapter of Westminster for the advowson of 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire. The present Vicar was appointed by Dean Stanley in 1878. 



SATUEDAT, JUNE 28, 1884. 

The churches of Monken Hadley, and East Barnet were visited, and papers were read by 
the Revs. F. C. Cass and C. E. Hadow, respectively the Rectors of these churches. 
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SATURDAY. JULY 12, 1884. 

Winchester and St. Cross. 

Winchester Cathedral and St. Cross were yisited under the guidance of Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., and the members were conducted over Winchester College by Mr. Kirby, the Bursar of 
the College, who pointed out and described the principal objects of interest. 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1884. 

Chairman : J. P. Seddon, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

An Address was criven by Mr. H. Stannus on " The Decoration of S^. Paul's." The greater 
part of the lecture was devoted to an enquiry into the best mode of decorating the cupola. 
After discussing the abstract principles which ought to regulate the decoration of a dome, Mr. 
Stannus referred in detail to some of the moat remarkable domes in Italy, and explained their 
schemes of decoration. He then dealt with the question — " What would Sir Christopher Wren 
have done with the dome of St. Paul's?"; and after explaining his own desienis*, which were 
founded upon those of Stephens, he concluded with a criticism of Sir J. ThornhiU's existing 
work in the dome. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Statham 
(the editor of The Builder) took part. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1884. 

Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A, 

Mr. T. Francis Bumpus read a paper entitled *^ Stray Notes on some London Churches 
erected since the Reformation, with special reference to those of the Revival.'' This paper is 
printed at p. 24. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1884. 

Chairman : H. Roumieu Gough, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. John D. Bedding read a paper on " Modern Ecclesiastical Art," which is printed 
at p. 1. 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1885. 
Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt gave a lecture upon " Church Bells," which was copiously illus- 
trated by a large collection of rubbings of inscriptions, and of casts in plaster of Paris of letters, 
founder's stamps, initial crosses, &c 

The Lecturer, after a few introductory remarks, passed to the historical part of the 
question, which he briefly narrated, dwelling for an instant on the old but now exploded theory 
oiat Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, was the first to introduce large bells into church use, and stating 
that an opinion seemed to be growing among those who had given attention to the subject, that 
the origin of bells was probably derived from some oriental source. Coming down to the 
Norman Conquest, he pointed out that the grand old Saxon and Norman towers still existing, 
and the enforcement of the " Curfew," proved the general distribution of church bells all throughout 
the kingdom. On the point as to whether any bells of this early period still remained, he 
express^ great doubt ; but he instanced a bell at Chaldon, in Surrey, inscribed + CAPANA 
BEATI PAVLI, and of such archaic shape, that he felt no difficulty whatever in ascribing the 
date of its founding to the 12th century ; and he pointed out that some further light might 
be thrown upon this if it could be ascertained at or about what period the expression Beatns 



* These designs were exhibited in the dome of St Paul's. An iUostration of them was given in I'ht Builder^ 
Oct 81, 1884. 
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gave way to Sanctus." Leaving this bell, however, as, after all, only conjecturally early, he 
stated that a bell at (Coring, Oxon, was at present the earliest to which a date could be given, 
namely, not later than 1290, the earliest dated bell being one at Olanghton^ Lancashire, which 
bears the date 1296. 

He then alluded to the bell-ringers, or campanarii of early days, who formed a distinct 
order of minor clergy, and pointed out that the records of the Dean and Chapter of St Panl's 
still preserved the names of two — Alwoldns, circa 1150, and Master John of Amiens, about a 
hundred years later. 

The more interesting part of the lecture then commenced with an account of the practical 
part of the work of the campanist, directed principally to determining the age of any church 
bell, and this he showed was mainly to be settled by the inscription. Describing how this was 
to be copied by " rubbing " and by squeezes " of the more important letters and devices, he 
pointed out that, while post-reformation bells were almost invariably dated, pre-reformation bells 
scarcely ever were, and that the dates of these latter were generally only to be ascertained by 
the character of the lettering used, by the nature of the inscription, and by the foundry stamp 
or initial crosses to be found upon them. The rules as to these may be best briefly described 
as follows : — Inscriptions in Lombardic lettering, sometimes called Gothic capitals *' or 
" Uncials," and having a stop " between each word, formed by two or three vertical dots, 
are certainly earlier in date than A.D. 1400. Towards the latter part of the 14th century these 
stops " altered somewhat in character ; but the fact of some stop being used between the 
words clearly distinguished them from some few 16th century bells, which were also inscribed 
in Lombardic lettering, but without stops. Of these earlier bells, those with very simple 
inscriptions and widely spread lettering were certainly the earliest in date. 

Black letter inscriptions came in approximately with the 15th centurv and continued down 
to the Reformation (and, indeed, somewhat later). With this century, however, also came in 
the foundry stamps, and it was principally by a study of these, combineid with the various scraps 
of information which occasionally cropped up in old records, that the campanist was able, with 
more or less cerainty, to determine the dates and founders' names of the bells of this period, 
the letterings and initial crosses of course forming a considerable factor in the question. As to 
these, however, the Lecturer pointed out that much difficulty arose from the fact that the stamps 
used to produce them passed from hand to hand for long periods, and he instanced a case in 
which a cross, first used by one Bobert Bider, about 1880, had been found by him on a bell 
bearing the date 1604. 

Finally, the Lecturer appealed for help in those counties which had not yet been syste- 
matically examined, naming especially Hants, Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, as affording a good 
field for work in this branch of Church Archaeology. 

The Bev. J. J. Baven, a veteran campanologist, and Mr. E. Walford were amongst those 
who took part in the discussion which followed the delivery of Mr. Stahlschmidt's lecture. 



SATUEDAT, JANUABr 31, 1885. 
Sixth Annual Meeting. 

Chairman : Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed, after which the 
Annual Beport and Balance Sheet were presented : — 

Sixth Annual Beport, 1884-85. 

" The Council in presenting their Sixth Annual Beport are glad to state that the position 
and prospects of the Society are highly satisfactory. 

*^ During the past year ten meetings have been held at the Chapter House, and the 
following papers have been read, viz. : — By Mr. H. W. Brewer, on "Galleries in Churdies"; by 
the Bev. S. M. Mayhew, on St. David's Cathedral by Mr. Spenser Nottingham, on **The 
Common-sense Use of the Church's Plain-Song"; bv Mr. W. De Gray Birch, on '* Seals, chiefly 
with reference to those of some Bishops of Lonaon"; by Dr. Walter Phillimore, on "The 
HistoiT of the Ecclesiastical Courts"; by the Bev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, on " St. Vedast 
an address by Mr. H. H. Stannus, on "The Decoration or St. Paul's "; a paper by Mr. T. 
Francis Bumpus, entitled, " Stray Notes on some London Churches erected since the Keforma- 
tion, with especial reference to those of the Bevival"; by Mr. J. D. Sedding, entitled, " Some 
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Remarks upon Modem Ecclesiastical Art " ; and by Mr. J. 0. L. Sfcahlschmidt, on " Church 
BeUs." 

Visits were made during the season to the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary (Dominican 
Priory) at Haverstock Hill, under the direction of the Rev^. Alban Buckler, the Prior; to the 
Church of St. Augustine, Kilburn, where the members were received by the Rev. R. C. Kirk- 
patrick and Mr. Octavius Leefe ; to the Church of St. Catherine Cree, where Mr. S. T. Robinson 
made a few remarks, and a paper was read by Mr. G. H. Birch, who also acted as guide, and 
read a paper at All Hallows, Barking ; to the Churches of Seal and Kemsing, which were 
describe by the Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson ; and Otford, where the Rer. Dr. Hunt read a 
paper ; to Monken Hadley and East Bamet, where papers were read by the Rev. F. C. Cass and 
the Rev. C. E. Hadow. 

" A day was spent in Winchester, Mr. Somers Clarke conducting the members over the 
Cathedral, where they were received by the Right Rev. Bishop Macdougall, and over the 
Hospital of St. Cross. Winchester College was visited under the guidance of Mr. T. P. Karby. 

" As in previous years, the Society is much indebted to the gentlemen who have read 
papers and have assisted in carrying out these proceedings, and owes special thanks to the 
Clergy and others for the kindness with which they have facilitated the visits of the Society. 

The financial propositions made at the last Annual Meeting were well responded to, as the 
accompanying balance sheet will show. 

** Part IV. of the Transactions have been issued since the last report. Part V. has been 
delayed by circumstances beyond control of the Council, but it is now in the press, and should 
shortly be in the hands of members. Thanks are due to the Rev. E. S. Dewick, who, at short 
notice, has undertaken the duties of editing this part. 

It has been decided to reprint Part II., uniform in style with the other parts, and half 
the Life Subscriptions of the year have been devoted to a Special Fund for that purpose. 
Copies will be sold to members, and the proceeds added to the Reserve Fund. Only a limited 
number will be printed, and early application should be made for them. 

^* The Council have pleasure in calling attention to the increase of the namber of members. 
There are now 322 names on the register, 29 members have been elected, and 8 having resigned 
during the year. 

*'H. 0. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Cliairman. 

"EDWARD J. WELLS, 

Hon. Sec." 

BALANCE SHEET, 1884, S. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



£>r. 

Dec. 8l8t, 1884. 
To Balance from last Account 
„ Entrance Fees 
„ Annua) Snbscriptions 
„ Life Subscriptions ... 
„ Sale of Transactions 

Special Donations ... 
„ Interest on Reserve Fond 



£ 8. <L 

7 14 10 

8 10 
80 16 
38 12 

4 7 

1 1 

14 



£181 16 



Jan. 1st, 1885. 

Balance carried forward 
Beserve Fund in Post Office Savings 

Bank £29 8 

Special Fmh^ ... £16 16 



£37 18 8 



Deo. 8l8t, 1884. 

By Amount Paid on Account of Trans- 
actions 

„ Printing and Stationery 

„ Postage 

„ Fees to Attendants 

„ Half of Life's Subscriptions carried 
to Special Fund 

„ Miscellaneous 

„ Balance 



Cr. 
£ 



5. 



43 7 
10 2 
19 16 
2 16 

16 16 
1 
87 18 



Jan. 1st, 1885. 
Estimated Liability for Balance of 
Transactions £30 



We have examined the above and find it correct, 
HENRY GEO. DUFFIELD, Eon. Secretary, 

January 22, 1885. 



E. H. FEDARB, 
R. RAWSON, 



H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer. 



£181 16 







\ Auditors. 



The Eeport and Balance Sheet were adopted. 

Bale IIL was altered so as to bring it in accordance with a resolution passed at the 
preyioos Annual Meeting. 
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The following were elected as the Council for the ensuing year : — 

Revs. H. C. Shuttleworth, E. S. Dewick. L. Gilbertson, Messrs. P. J. Beckley, G. H. 
Birch, C. Browne, Somers Clarke, F. Gill, H. E. Gough, S. W. Kershaw, A. Paxon, 
and H. T. Eoxby. 

Major Heales was re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. Wells and the Ber. H. G. Duffield, Hon« 
Secretaries. 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg, and the Bey. H. Scott Holland, Canon of St. Paul's, were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Dean and Chapter for use of the 
Chapter Boom, and to the Chairman. . 



Mr. H. Boumieu Goug^h, F.B.LB.A., read a paper on ^* Some Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh,'** which was illustrated by photographs shown, by means of 
the lime-light lantern, by Mr. E. C. Gough. The greater number of the views were of Irish 
antiquities. 

Mr. E. C. Gough afterwards exhibited photographic views taken by himself of the churches 
visited by the Society during the summer of 1884. 



Mr. Arthur Taylor read a paper on The History of Stained Glass," which is printed at 
p. 43. 

A large number of examples in illustration of the paper were exhibited, and a discussion 
followed. 



Mr. Charles Browne, M.A., read a paper on The Ecclesiology of the Eoman Catacombs." 
The origin, situation, and extent of the Catacombs were described, and a large number of 
drawings were exhibited in illustration of the nature of the inscriptions and works of art therein. 



Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., gave a lecture upon " Some Churches of North Germany." 
The churches of Lubeck and Luneburg were described in detail, and attention was specially 
called to the material of which they are constructed — brick. Eren the mullions of the very 
tall windows are of brick. The interiors of these churches are mostly plain, and would appear 
bare, if it were not for the fine furniture and fittings which still remain. Candelabra, rood- 
screens, organ-cases, pews, and fonts are plentiful and fine. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous drawings of the churches and of their fittings. 



Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., read a paper, entitled, " Some Notes on London Churches," 
which is printed at p. 9. 



THUBSDAY, FEBBUABY 5, 1885. 
Chairman : C. H. Gough, Esq. 



TUESDAY, FEBBUABY 24, 1885. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 



TUESDAY, MABCH 10, 1885. 
Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 



TUESDAY, MABCH 24, 1885. 
Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., A.B.I.B.A. 



WEDNESDAY, APBIL 15, 1885. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 



♦ This paper was printed in the Building News, February Ift 1886» 
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SATURDAY, APEIL 18, 1885. 



St. Giles, Cripplegate, was yisited by a larj^e number of members, who were received by 
Mr. J. Mam[i, churchwarden. The sacramental plate of the chnrch was exhibited, and the 
registers containing entries of the burial of John Milton, and the marriage of Oliver Cromwell. 
Mr. G. H. Birch described the architecture of the church and its monuments, and called atten- 
tion to the fragment of wall and the bastion in the churchyard, which is the most important relic 
of the city walls now extant. 

At St. Sepulchre, Snpw Hill, which was next visited, the members were welcomed by the 
Eev. James Jackson, and Mr, Birch described the church, calling special attention to the fine 
tower, and the south porch with par? ise. The church was damaged by the Great Fire of 1666, 
that stopped at Pie-corner, a few yards north of the church. The arcades of the nave were 
rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren in 1670, but the tower and outer walls were left with their 
Gothic windows until 1790, when they were replaced by others with plain semicircular heads, 
and the walls were then cased with Portland stone. At the recent " restoration " the windows 
were again altered back to the form which they had in the last century, as shown in one of West 
and Toms' views (see illustration opposite p. 16). 



The remains of Merton Priory were visited, and some notes by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S. A., 
were read as follows : — 

The annals of this once famous priory are not so easily traced as those of other founda- 
tions in England. Every religions house had generally its own chronicler, and many compila- 
tions differing fron^ each other were thus called into existence. The monastic chronicle is 
seldom the production of a single hand, so that it was augmented by several writers, and often 
the faults of one compiler were copied by those of the succeeding age. 

"In the County of Surrey were the following establishments: — Bermondsey, Clugniac ; 
Chertsey, BemdicHne ; Merton, Austin Canons ; Shene, near Bichmond, Carthusian ; Beigate, 
Newark, and Southwark, Black Canons ; Waverley, Cistercian. 

" Merton Priory holds an important place in the County on account of its large possessions 
therein, and also in the pages of English history. In the College of Arms, MS. xxviii. (on 
vellum), is the account of the foundation of the Priory, and amoug the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum (Cleopatra cvii. ffl 58-201) is a chartulary of the same, written at different times 
and of very miscellaneous contents. Matthew Paris, of the great school of St. Alban*s, tells us 
much about Merton ; Prior Bobert appears to have been its first prior, and Archbishop Becket 
wore its habit. 

" We read of the earliest priory of timber erected by Gilbert Norman, a.d. 1115. Two years 
afterwards it was removed to another site, and it was not till 1180 that the present building of 
stone was erected, and finished in 1136. To effect this object, many efforts were set on foot. 
The King granted the entire Manor of Merton to enable a church to be built to the 
Virgin Mary in this priory. Queen Matilda came to see the priory, taking great interest in 
it, and the proceeds of an expedition to the Holy Land increased the offerings for its erection. 

'•We could wish that any adequate print or drawing remained to tell of the architectural 
character of Merton ; hardly one is extant, and imagination must come to our aid in picturing 
what would have been the extent and beauty of this building. That so little is lefc, save in the 
outer boundary walls, is much to be regretted. In this respect, however, Merton is no less exempt 
than other Surrey houses, the remains perhaps of Waverley, near Farnham, being the best 
preserved. 

" If architectural detail is wanting to supply the void of time, history steps in, and we 
follow a successive line of events intimately connected with this abbey. Hubert de Burgh fled 
hither for sanctuary in 1236 ; here, the famous * Statutes of Merton ' were passed — at this 
Council, the Prelacy having proposed to make the canon law of the realm supersede the common 
law, the barons assembled made the memorable reply, * Nolumus leges Anglise mutari.' In this 
conflict of the Church against the Constitution, the old battle was fought, of which, in succeed- 
ing ages, history repeat^ itself in the struggles of the Civil War, the Commonwealth and the 
Be?olntion of 1688. 

" At the surrender of the priory, the estates weire very numerous, and the value was computed 
at £1,039 5s. 8d. The after history is short. Queen Elizabeth, in 1587, granted the building 
and site to Gregory Lovell, whose elaborate monument is in Merton Church. From that time till 
1723 die property passed through several hands, and became much divided. During the Civil 



SATUBDAT, MAT 2, 1885. 
Visit to Merton and Morden. 
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War the priory was used as a garrison, the forces of the contending armies being in the neigh- 
bourhood at Putney, Kingston, and Surbiton HiU. In 1680 the abbey was descri^ as containing 
seyeral large rooms and a fine cbapel, and its area was about 60 acres. 

** The monastic seal is to be noticed : — Obverse, *The B. V. M. sitting on a throne, crowned 
as Repina Coeli with the infant Jesus.' Reverse, *St. Augustine, mitred, standing under a 
pointed arch, his right band in benediction, and holding in his left a pastoral staff.' 

From the extensive possessions of the priory, we may learn its importance in past times in 
this Country.* 

" The following lands among others were held by Merton Priory East Molsey, Kingston, 
Ewell, Maiden, Hersham, Tal worth ; also in Beds, Bucks, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. The 
advowsons of many rectories in Surrey were naturally in the patronage of this abbey, and con- 
nected with it were some noted men. Thomas k Becket was educated in the Priory School ; 
Walter de Merton was Keeper of the Great Seal (1258), and Lord Chancellor of England during 
three years ; in 1274 he founded the College which bears his name at Oxford, and ih tne same year 
was consecrated Bishop of Rochester ; he died in 1277, and a memorial exists to him in his 
Cathedral. The Prior of this house was elected by the monks by virtue of the King's license for 
that purpose, and afterwards confirmed by the Bishop of Winchester, in whose jurisdiction the 
priory stood. 

" In the chronicles of Merton, preserved in the Bodleian Library, we read of the ordinations 
of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, for the government of the Convent of Merton. 
It is needless to mention the many buildings oq which William of Wykeham bestowed hisloTing 
care, irom Winchester Cathedral and the Hospital of St. Cross to the smaller houses in the 
diocese. 

" Thus has Merton Priory enrolled rtiany fisimous names in historical annals, and though 
shorn of its former glory, it still holds a fcremost place in ecclesiastical lore. These short notes 
indicate but a tithe of what may be sought for in the pages of Dagdale, Tanner, Manning and 
Bray, besides the original information ^ways to be found in MSS., to som^ of which allusion 
has been made." 



The churches of Merton and Morden were afterwards visited, and papers by Mr. A. J. Style 
were read. At Morden the members were entertained at tea by the Rector, the Rev. W. Winlaw. 

The following account of these churches has been communicated by Mr. W. Bolton : — 
" The Church of Merton, dedicated to St. Mary, was, until the alterations in 1857, mostly 
the original church built by Gilbert the Norman in a.d. 1121. It then consisted of a Norman 
nave and an Early English chancel, under one single long, low, and narrow roof. In 1857, 
however, the south wall was removed to make room for a new south aisle, and in 1865 the old 
north wall, which contained a good Norman doorway, shared a similar fate. The doorway was 
preserved, however, and re-erected in the new wall of the north aisle. This new aisle was carried 
eastward, necessitating the removal of a good Decorated window, which was re-inserted at the 
east end of the new aisle. The low shingled spire, rising from the west end of the roof, was 
suffered to remain, with its three bells, one of which is ancient, bearing the inscription ' S. Mar- 
garita ora pro nobis.' The old north porch of timber, of late Decorated date, was restored and 
placed in proper position. It is rather rich in carving, and has no parallel near London. The 
Norman doorway within was not yery carefully reset, as is evident from its side shafts sup- 

Sorting nothing. The arch is of two orders, each with chevrons, with a plain tympanum. The 
oor itself is probably of Early English date, and retains its original iron-work. A west door- 
way is of Perpendicular date, and there is a small belfry window of two lights in the gable above. 

" The chief interest of the church lies in the Chancel, which possesses a carved timber roof 
of a kind rare in a village church. As a glance will show, its timbers rest awkwardly on their 
supports, and make one come to the conclusion that it may have originally belonged to the neigh- 
bouring Priory, and been brought here at the dissolution. It is of Decorated date, and still very 
handsome and deserving of close attention. The chancel arch is plain. A priest's door— its wood- 
work original— opens into a modern vestry. Above it is a blocKed lancet, and near it a small 
Decorated window of two lights, the exterior of which is a picturesque bit of rich decay. On 
the north side of the chancel are two more lancets widely splayed within, and another Decorated 
window of two lights. Enclosing the lancets is an Early English wall arcade of four bays, both on 
north and south, the arches of which, from their size, suggest that it was the first intention to add 
chancel aisles. Some fragments of ancient glass remain, showing two shields in bold colour. 
The present east window of three lights is uKxiem, and filled with memorial glass. In the naye 
the roof is ceiled, but the old tie-beams remain. 

♦ As an iUuetration I may refer the reader to Major Heales* ** Early History of Kingston-on-Thames,*' 1888. 
Surrey Archaeological Journal, Vol VIII, 
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There is a monument to Gregory LoTell, Cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, 1697, with kneeling 
effigies of himself, his two wiveB, and nine children. Above it hangs a hebnet Flat slabs on 
the floor commemorate Grace Robinson, 1676, and Sir P. Stapylton, 1679. The font is modem ; 
the old one, a basin, being now in the vestry, where also hangs a large painting of the Descent 
from the Cross, said to be by Luc^ Giordano. In the church is shown Lord Nelson's seat and 
his hatchment^ put up in 1806, with that of his friend Sir Wm. Hamilton, both Merton 
parishioners." 

The Church of Morden, dedicated to St. Lawrence, is merely a parallelogram of red brick 
with a western tower, but possesses considerable interest to us as showing that in a.d. 1636, the 
date of its erection, there were still some builders left in the country who possessed a right 
church feeling. In the tower, which is of four stages and embattled, and of very good propor- 
tions, with three bells, the original west doorway of stone has been preserved. In the walls of the 
church, in like manner, several of the original Decorated windows, each of two lights, were re- 
inserted. The priests* doorway was likewise spared, which may also be said for that in the 
south porch, though the Carolian chisel has left awkward work in the latter. Two of the ancient 
doors also remain. The interior, which has no aisles, is really more pleasing than many a 
restored church which is mach older. Except that it wants a chancel arcn, it would fairly pass 
muster. Some old tie-beams remain above, and a fairly decent tower arch is visible. The east 
window, an old work of three lights, contains a good deal of coloured glass, which is 
valuable as showing what that art was in the first half of the 17th century. In the centre 
compartments are the Ten Commandments on a bright yellow ground, while Moses and 
Aaron fill the sides. In the lower spaces is some glass, apparently Flemish, with small figures. 
Some have pronounced the subject to be Paul* and the Phiiippian Jailor, but there is no doubt it 
is really meant for the Pharisee and the Publican, as it suits the latter subject both in position of 
the two figures and the architecture of the background. If it be Paul and the Jailor, we may ask, 
' Why are they in a palace, and where is Silas ? * A modem memorial window close by contrasts 
unfavourably by its gaudy poverty with the rich mellow colouring of iis older neighbour, and would 
be far better if removed to another place. The monuments are not very important, the chief 
one being to Richard Garth, 1640, — a flat slab — noticeable for its epitaph : * A friend to the 
Church.' Two years after that date, where was the Church of England ? and how many friends 
were left to her ? 

" The old Font was lately found in several fragments beneath the floor. Put piece by piece 
together, it was seen to be of Perpendicular date, of the common type, octagonal, with quatre- 
foils and shields on the faces. The pulpit and desk against the north wall have a pleasant 
look aboat them, recalling old-fashioned, comfortable days. 

"In the vestry is an old iron chest. The communion cloth is 800 years old, and is adorned 
with ancient gold fringe, brought to its original lustre by the wife of the present Rector, the 
Rev. W. Winlaw." 



THURSDAY, MAT 7, 1885. 

Chaurman: Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A. 

Mr. G. H. Birch, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on " The Ecclesiology of Paris," in which he 
described the principal churches and the buildings of the religious orders. 

SATURDAY, MAT 16, 1885. 
Visit to Chelsea. 

The first object of interest was the old Parish Church of Chelsea, which was described by 
Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A. 

The architecture of this church is not imposing, but the monuments contained in it, and its 
historical associations, are of a very high order. In this church the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, was in the habit of taking his place in the choir wearing a surplice, which excited 
the contemptnous remark of the Duke of Nortblk. — " A parish clerk I you dishonour the King 
and his office." " Nay," said Sir Thomas, ** you may not think your master and mine will be 
offended with me for serving Gt)d, his Master, or thereby count his office dishonoured." 

A vault was constructed on the south side of the chancel by Sir Thomas More during his 
lifetime, to which he removed the bones of his first wife, and which he designed for his own 
place of bnriaL The inscription which he caused to be placed there has been renewed. A sen- 
tence describes him as furibns autem et homicidis molestns," the blank space 
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being originally supplied with the word hereticisque," which his descendant or admirer who 
had the stone recnt did not care to perpetuate. 

In the south chapel is the monument of Jane, Duchess of Northumberland (d. 1555), widow 
of the Protector, and mother of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, Leicester. There are also several 
other monuments of importance. 

On leaving the Church, Mr. Somers Clarke conducted the party to Chelsea Hospital, where 
the Chapel, the Dining Hall, and one of the wards were inspected. 

The afternoon ended with a visit to the new Church of St. Luke, which is remarkable as 
being the first church of the Gothic Revival which was built with a groined roof. It was con- 
secrated in 1824, the architect being J. Savage, who lies buried on the north side of the 
church. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1885. 
Chaldon and Merstham. 

At Chaldon an elaborate paper was read by Mr. J. G. Waller, on the painting which 
was discovered in 1870 beneath the whitewash on the western wall of the church, and which 
represents the Ladder of the Salvation of the Soul." • 

The picture is divided into two parts by a horizontal band forming a conventional represen- 
tation of clouds. The lower part is devoted to the torments of the damned, the upper to the 
salvation of souls. In the centre is a ladder, at the top of which is the half-figure of Christ in 
the act of benediction. In the upper part of this ladder naked figures, representing souls, are 
ascending with ease, being assisted by angels ; but in the lower part they are falling or ascending 
with difficulty, and are harassed by a demon of most forbidding aspect. 

Mr. Wilier directed especial attention to the antiquity of the soul-weighing represented in 
the upper portion, as well as to the Punishment of the Bridge which appears in the lower 
portion. 

A paper on the architecture of the church was afterwards read by Mr. W. Bolton, which is 
printed at p. 47. 

The church of Merstham was described by Major Heales, F.8.A. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1885. 
Hedsor and Cookham: 

At Hedsor the members were received by the Rev. M. E. Kirkland, the Rector, and a paper 
on the church, which is chiefly interesting on account of its elaborate modem fittings, was read 
by Mr. Montague Hepworth. Hedsor Lodge was also visited by the kind permission of Lord 
Boston. 

Cookham Church is for the most part of Early English date, and contains several good 
brasses and monuments. 



SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1885. 
Chichester. 

The Cathedral was visited under the guidance of Mr. Gordon M. Hills, the Cathedral Sur- 
veyor, who described the history of the building, and pointed out the various objects of interest, 
directing especial attention to the tombs of the bishops. Afterwards, by the kind permission of 
the Bishop, a visit was paid to the Palace, the most interesting portions of which are the chapel, 
of Early English date, the painted ceiling of the dining room, and the large kitchen with its fine 
roof of carpentry. 

At St. MaiT's Hospital it was pointed out that this building still retains the general arrange- 
ment of a medisBval infirmary. On entering, the visitor finds himself in a long hall, beneath a 
wide-spread roof supported on two rows of wooden standards. In the aisles of this hall are the 
small dwellings for the inmates, and at the east end of it, and separated from it only by an 
open screen, is seen the chapel, which is a fine specimen of Decorated architecture, and contains 
some good stall-work. 



* Mr. WaUer*8 paper has been printed, with colonred fac-simile and woodcuts, and is sold for the benefit of the 
church, 48 pp., price 28. 6d It may be obtained on application to Mr. Waller, 68, Bolsover Street, W. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1885. 
Visit to Peterborough. 

A most instructiTe day was spent at Peterborough under the guidance of the Eey. W. D. 
Sweeting. The work of rebuilding the central tower of the Cathedral was in progress, and the 
bnildinfi: was consequently seen in a dismantled condition, but an exceptional opportunity was 
thus afforded for inspecting some details. Mr. Sweeting fally discussea the age of the various 
parts of the building, and afterwards, by permission of the authorities, conducted the members 
over the Bishop's Palace, and the remains of the monastic buildings. The fine Perpendicular 
church of St John Baptist and the Tithe Bam were also visited. 

The following notes have been supplied by Mr. Sweeting : — 
The party was greatly interested in many of the less obvious architectural features which 
were pointed out. It was manifest to all that the great western transept and portico formed 
an addition not contemplated by the original architects. They were indeed an after-thought, 
designed by the later generation of architects, which had arisen when the Norman style was 
going out of fashion. At the west end of the nave, thoai^h the main piers and arches had been 
built in the style of the eastern portion, many details were noticed, clearly showing the influence 
of the new style. But the most striking proof of the complete change of plan was furnished by 
the convincing evidence still existing, that the bases of the great western towers, as orifnnally 
intended were actually built. They are there, in the nave and aisles, to this day. The aisle 
walls are thicker, the arches in the aisle become horse-shoes in place of semi-circles, the piers 
in tine nave become short walls, and yet all is done so skilfully that probably not one observer 
in a thousand discovers anything unasual. Under the great western portico, the dangerous 
condition of the northern arch was pointed out, as well as the losses which had from time to 
time occurred of ornaments, or of wallnshafts, many of these latter bein^ replaced by rollers of 
wood. Attention was directed at the east end of the choir, to what is considered, generally, 
a characteristic of modem restoration, and is believed to have had no place in the best period 
of architecture, namely, the wanton destruction by improvers of their predecessors' work. In 
the hanging tracery of the apse, the 14th century builders have, in some instances cut mthlessly 
into the chevron mouldings of the Norman work. Of the remains of the monastic buildings, 
the most noteworthy were the Befectory, with some beautiful Early English work in the Bishop's 
garden, the Heaven's Gate Chamber in the Palace, and the Infirmary Chapel and house 
adjoining, now forming part of one of the Canons' residences." 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1885. 
Chairman : Somers Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
read a paper on ''English Medieval Chalices and Patens/' which is printed at page 81« 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1885. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 
A paper was read by the Rev. C. L. Acland, M.A., on " The Most Remote Church in the 
British Islands," which is printed at page 69. 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1885. 
Chairman : Rev. Lewis Oilbertson, M.A. 
Mr. Spenser Nottingham gave a second address on "The Common-sense Use of the 
Church's Plain-song." 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1886. 
Chairman : Rev. Lewis Oilbertson, M.A. 
Mr. fl. R. Gongh, F.R.LB.A., &c., read a paper entitled, An Architect's Views on 
Modem Church Building," which will be found printed at page 76. 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 80, 1886. 
Seventh Annual Mebting. 
Chairman : Rev. Lewis Oilbertson, M.A. 
The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 

D 
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The Annual Beport and Balance Sheet were presented : — 

" Seventh Annual Report, 1885-6. 

In issuing their Seventh Annual Report, the Council desire to congratulate the Members 
upon the position and prospects of the Society. 

Ten Meetings have been held at the Chapter House since the last Report, and the 
following papers have been read : — 6v Mr. H. Koumieu Gough, on ^ Some Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, Eoglish, Irish, Scotch and Welsh *; hj Mr. Arthur Taylor, on * The History of 
Stained Glass' ; by Mr. Charles Browne, on * The Ecclesiology of the Roman Catacombs ' ; by 
Mr. Somers Clarke, on 'Some Churches of North Germany' ; by Mr. E. P. Loftns Brock, 
entitled, * Some Notes on London Churches' ; by Mr. G. H. Birch, on 'The Eccleaiology of 
Paris ' ; by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, on ' Meidieval Chalices and Patens ' ; by the Rev. C. L. 
Acland, on 'The Most Remote Church of Great Britain'; by Mr. Spenser Nottingham^ on 'The 
Common-sense Use of the Church's Plain-Song' ; and by Mr. H. Boumieu Gough, entitled, 'An 
Architect's Views on Modern Church Building.' 

" The following afternoon visits were made during the year : — To the Churches of St Giles. 
Cripplegate, and St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill, where papers were read by Mr. G. H. Birch ; to 
Merton Abbey, and the Churches of Merton and Morden, under the goidance of Mr. Arthur 
J. Style ; to the old and new Parish Churches of Chelsea, and to Chelsea Hospital Chapel, which 
were described by Mr. Somers Clarke ; to Cbaldon, where Mr. J. G. Waller read a paper on the 
Wall-painting, and Merstham, where Major Heales read a paper ; and to Hedsor and Cookham, 
under the guidance of Mr. Montague Hepworth. 

"Excursions were also made to Chichester, where Mr. Gordon M. Hills received the 
Members, and acted as guide, and to Peterborough, where the Rev. W. D. Sweeting conducted. 

" The Council desire to express their best thanks to those gentlemen who have read papers 
and otherwise assisted in carrying out this programme, and again record their appreciation of 
the kindness and courtesy of the Clergy and others to whom the Society is indebted for the 
facilities afforded when visiting the various places of interest. 

" The annexed Balance Sheet shows the financial position of the Society to be satisfactory. 

'* Part y. of the Transactions has been issued during the year, and Part II. has been 
reprinted, as mentioned in last Report. Copies can be had of the Secretaries. Part I. of the 
second volume is in preparation, and will be issued as early as possible. 

There are now 329 members on the register ; 20 members have been elected during the 
year, and 18 have resigned. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chaktnan. 
EDWARD J. WELLS, Hon. Sec. 

"Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 1885, S. PAUL'S ECCLE8I0L0GICAL SOCIETY. Cr. 



Dec. 81, 1885. 
To Balance from last Accoont... 

„ Entrance Fees 

fj Annnal Snbecriptions 
„ Life Subscriptions ... 
„ Sale of Transactions 

Repaid from Special Fund ... 
„ Interest on Reserre Fund ... 



Jan. 1, 1886. 
Balance carried forward 



£ s. d. 

87 18 8 

2 2 6 

57 4 6 

9 9 

6 14 6 

5 

15 6 



£119 4 8 



£80 



Dec. 81. 1885. £ s. d. 

By Amount Paid on a/c of Trwaotions 44 4 6 

„ Printing and Stationery 10 2 6 

„ Postage 21 6 10 

„ Fees to Attendants 8 6 

„ Half of Life Subscriptions carried to 

Reserve Fund 4 14 6 

„ Repayment carried to Reserve Fund 5 

„ Miscellaneous 9 6 

Balance 80 5 



5 

Reserre Fund in P.O. Savings Bank ... £89 2 6 

FFs have examined the 

HENRY GEO. DUFFIELD, Hon. Sec. 
January 22nd, 1886. 



£119 4 S 



, and find it correct — 

EDWIN H. FEDARB, ) j^^.^, 

S. RAWSON, \ Auditors. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
ALFRED HEALES, Treaswrer. 



SPECIAL FUND FOR REPRINTING PART II. 

£ s. d. £ a. d. 

Amount voted 16 16 Paid for Printing 16 17 6 

Sale of Copies 5 15 Repaid General Fund 50 

In hand 18 6 



£22 11 £22 11 



Jan. 1, 1886. 

Balance in hand £0 18 6*' 
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The Report and Balance Sbeet were adopted. 

The following were elected as Coancil for the eDsafncr year : — Reyg. H. 0. Shnttleworth, 
Lewis Oilbertson, E. S. Dewick, Messrs. F. J. Beckley» 0. H. Birch, C. Browne, Somers Clarke, 
P. Gill, H. R. Gough, S. W. Kershaw, A. Paxon, and H. T. Roxby. 

Major Heales was re-elected as Treasurer, and Mr. E. J. Wells and Re?. H. G. Doffield 
as Secretaries. 

The meeting concluded with Totes of thanks to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's for the 
use of the Chapter Room, to the Secretaries and Editors for their serrices, and to the 
Chairman. 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1886. 

Chairman : Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, M.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., entitled, " The Old Church and the 
Old Churches, with a word on * Restoration,' '* which has already been printed at page 36. 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1886. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.R.LB.A., read a paper, entitled, " A Series of Architectural Monu- 
ments," which was illustrated by a large series of photographs, shewn by the lime-light lantern 
bv Mr. E. C. Gough. 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1886. 

Visit to St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The ReT. Lewis Gilbertson, M.A., Minor Canon of St. Paul's, conducted a large party of 
members through the Cathedral, and ^ave a description of the principal objects of interest. 
The party first visited the choir, and after passing through the crypt, and the naye, ascended 
by the Geometrical Staircase to the Trophy Room and Library, and then mounted to the Stone 
Gallery. 



THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 188(5. 
Chairman: Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, M.A. 
An address on Knights Templars was giyen by Mr. Charles Browne, M.A. 



SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1886. 
Visit to the Charterhouse. 

The Charterhouse was visited by about 130 members of the Society under the guidance of 
the Rev. H. Y. Le Bas, preacher at the Charterhouse, who related the history of the buildings, 
and pointed out the chief objects of interest At the conclusion of the visit, Mr. G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A., thanked Mr. Le Bas on behalf of the members. For the accompanying plan of the 
present buildings, the Society is much indebted to Mr. R. H. Carpenter, F.R.r.B.A. 

The Charterhouse buildings have a threefold history : (1) as a monastic establishment ; 
(2) as a nobleman's residence; (8) as a ^'hospital." In their present form, the sixteenth 
century arrangements of a nobleman's town-house predominate, but the earlier monastic 
buildings may be easily traced, and the changes made in the seventeenth century, when the house 
was rearranged for its charitable purpose, also deserve attention. 

The monastery was founded in 1861, by Sir Walter Manny and Bishop Northburgh, for 
the Carthusian order, whose chief seat was at the Chartreuse in Savoy, generally known as " La 
Grande Chartreose." Each small establishment of this order bore the name in England of 
Charterhouse, in Italy of Certosa, in Spain of Cartuja. The order was founded by S. Bruno, in 
1084, and the severe rules which he imposed do not seem to have been relaxed amid the general 
decline of monastic discipline. The calm austerity of the lives of the London Carthusians seems 
to have had great attraction for such devout laymen as Sir Thomas More, who occasionally 
FODght relaxation from state cares in the Charterhouse, spending weeks there, "in retreat," as 
the guest of the monks. At the dissolution of monasteries, the Carthusians were treated with 
savage cruelty on account of their refusal to accept the supremacy of the king. The last prior, 
John Houghton, was executed at Tyburn, being hung, orawn, and quartered, and one of his 
limbs was afterwards exposed to view on the gateway of his monastery. A touching account of 
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the sufferiogs of the English Carthusians will be found in Fronde's Bisfcry; and their 
" martyrdoms " were a fayourite subject for the pencils of Carducho and other Spanish painters 
who worked for the Carthusians. 

On referring to the accompanying plan, it will be seen that the principal buildings of the 
monastery were grouped round two courts, "the great court," and "the little cloister." The 
site of " great court" is now the playground of Merchant Taylors* School, which has in part 
succeeded to the inheritance of the Charterhouse School. Around three sides of this court 
were grouped the twenty-four cells of the monks, each of which was a dwelling complete ia 
itself, and consisted of a house of two stories, and a garden in the rear. Each cell communicated 
with the cloister by a door, and by the side of the door was a square hole, opening into an 
elbow-shaped passage in the thickness of the wall, through which food and other necessaries 
were supplied to the inmates of the cell. At the present time the opening to one of the cells 
can still be seen at the S.W. comer of the great court. At Mount Grace Priory, in Yorkshire, 
which is the most perfect specimen of a Carthusian house in England, the cells may still be 
seen in an almost perfect condition running round the sides of the great court. 

In the London Charterhouse the south side of the great court is partly occupied by the 
chapel, which is a plain building without aisles, like the chapels at the Grande Chartreuse and 
Mount Grace. This chapel was consecrated in 1371, but subsequent alterations have left but 
little of the original structure. The south and east walls of the chancel, however, appear to be 
original, for a piscina in the east wall agrees well with the date 1871, and the same may be said 
of a door in the south wall, which is only to be seen on the outside. The ante-chapel beneath 
the tower is vaulted, and of later date. The shields at the intersection of the ribs bear the 
instruments of the Passion. 

The nave of the church, if it ever existed, has been entirely destroyed. 

On the north side of the " little cloisters " stood the Gnesten Hall, which still retains its 
timbered roof, and on its north side was the smaller refectory of the monks. 

A smaller court stands on the west side of the little cloisters, which is now known as 
" wash-house court," and is extremely pictaresqne. The various monastic offices found a home 
in this court, which was apparently completed in the time, of John Houghton, the last prior ; 
for his initials I. H. may be seen in the brickwork on the outside of the west wall of this court. 
On the same side may also be noticed a walled-up arch, through which, as it has been suggested, 
the monastic doles were dealt out. Above it there is a cross in the brickwork. 

After the dissolution of the monastery in 1587, the site was granted by the king in 1545 
to Sir Edward North, who pulled down the twenty-four cells of the great cloister, and adapted 
the rest of the buildings to the purposes of a private dwelling. The old " Gaesten Hall " 
became the Banqueting Hall, and rooms formerly devoted to the guests of the monks, now 
accommodated the family and retainerd of the new owner. After some vicissitudes, the house 
was sold in 1565 to the Duke of Norfolk, who spent much money upon it. The hall was fitted 
by him with its present screen and music-gallery at its west end, ana with its gallery along its 
north side. The great staircase may be assigned to the same date, and also the brick arcades 
which exist on the west side of the great cloister. 

In 1572, the Dake of Norfolk was beheaded for high treason, and the proprty reverted to 
the possession of the crown, and finally was sold in 1611 to Thomas Sutton, who determined to 
found his " Hospital " on the site. In this institution provision was made for the maintenance 
of eighty poor men, and the education of forty poor bovs; and the buildings underwent some 
chans:e with a view to adapting them for their new destination. The original chapel of the 
monlb required enlargement, so a north aisle was built ; and the whole building was refitted. 
Much of the woodwork of Sutton's time remains at the west end of his aisle, and his tomb is a 
fine specimen of the monumental art of his age. The altar table, also, which has been recently 
restored to the chapel, after having been banished for a time to the Master s drawing-room, is a 

Eicturesque specimen of Jacobean church furniture. (See the accooap inying illustration, which 
as been drawn for the Society by Mr. Thomas Garratt). Throughout the buildings much 
internal refitting was done by Sutton, and his arms may almost everywhere be seen. 

Until the year 1872, Sutton's twin foundations existed side by side. The poor brethren 
and the scholars met for daily worship in the chapel, and for meals in the hall. But in 1872, 
the school was removed to Godalming, and the brethren alone were left. A considerable 
portion of the land and buildings were purchased by the Merchant Taylors' Companjr, and a 
large building was erected to accommodate 500 boyi^, on the site of the former school buildingr. 

It will thus be seen that the Charterhouse is of no ordinary interest. Its monastic remains, 
with the exception of Mount Grace, afford the most complete illustration of Carthusian life that 
can be found lu England ; in its present form it is a unique specimen of a nobleman's town 
house of the sixteenth century ; and the changes subsequently made remind us of the grand 
scale on which the pious founder framed his benefactions in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Long may these pages of English history, written in stone, remain intact ! 
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An interesting article on the Oharterbonse, with illustrations, will be found in the English 
lUustraied Magaeim, April, 1886 ; and an account of a Tisit to the Orande Chartreuse in Temple 
Bar, September, 1886. There is also a short notice by Mr. Le Bas in the London Diocesan 
Magazine, January, 1887. 



THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1886. 
Chairman: Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A. 
A second address on Knights Templars " was given by Mr. Charles Browne, M.A. 



About 150 members of the Society assembled at the church, and were received by the 
Rev. W. Panckridge, rector, and Mr. E. A. Webb, churchwarden. The architectural features 
of the church were described by Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., under whose care the restoration 
of the church was being carried out. 

He alluded to the partial restoration of the church under the direction of Mr. T. Hayter 
Lewis in 1863-5, and then called attention to the present state of the church and the need of 
inrther work. He referred with satisfaction to the recent acquisition of the Fringe Factory, 
which actually projected into the church at the level of the trimrium, and which could be now 
removed so as to allow the apse to be completed. He called attention to the great annoyance 
caused by the existence of the Boys' School in the north triforium of the church, and urged that 
it ought to be removed, as well as the Forge on the site of the north transept of the church, 
which was a source of incessant danger to the church from fire. 

On the subject of the rebuilding of the apse, the following remarks are taken from 
Mr. Aston Webb's printed report : — 

"The acquisition of the Fringe Factory — ^including the portions projecting into the 
church — enables the building to be freed from encumbrances which have burdened it for over 
250 years. 

" The termination of the east end of the church has been subject to several important 
structural changes since its commencement in 1108, and are briefly these: — The building, as 
originally designed, was to be terminated by a semicircular apse, and all but the two eastern- 
most columns of the original ground arcade still remain, the other two having been rebuilt in 
1864. The conmiencement of the curve of the triforium gallery is also visible, as are also the 
radiating arches of the groining to the ambulatory at the east end. These, however, show a 
change ofpurpose during the progress of the work, caused apparently by the addition of a Lady 
Chapel. What the change was, it is not possible to say with certainty, though the removal of 
the wall built across the opening, which has only now become possible, may be expected to 
throw light on this, by disclosing the bases of the arched entrance into the Chapel. 

" A further alteration took place towards the end of the 15th century, when, as in most 
Norman churches in this country, the apse was converted into a square east end ; the jambs 
of what was probably a large east window still remain, though there is no evidence beyond them, 
and the portions of string below, to indicate the design of the work.* 

" The last change took place probably about the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the east end appears to have fallen mto a ruinous condition, the east window was taken out, and 
the present straight wall, with its two large round-headed windows, was built (principally of old 
materials, faced externally with brick). 

" My object in the plans I have submitted for the removal of the present factory at the 
east end, and of which an interior view is appended [see accompanying illustration], has been 
to preserve every trace now existing of these changes. The jambs, therefore, of the late east end 
referred to I preserve, taking out only the modem wall between and turning an arch over from 
these jambs, thus preserving all the indications of the square end, and forming a sanctuary arch, 
with a straight wall over. Eastwards of this arch the apse will be completed as it already is 
on the ground arcade, and in accordance with the drawing referred to. By this means the 
work can be carried out without interference in any way not only with the original Norman 
work, but also the latter fifteenth and sixteenth century additions, thus preserving all the present 
traces of the architectural history of the building ; in fact, west of the present east end, the 
building will be untouched by this work." 



* A considerable portion of the tracery of this window has been since diicoyered, and may now (1887) be 
lien in the Lady Chapel, which is used as a temporary mnseom. 



SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1886. 
Visit to St. Bartholomew the Great 
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The Lady Chapel which has, till recently, been occupied by the Fringe Factory is now in 
a ruinoQS state, and requires attention. Its present condition is thus described by 
Mr. Webb :— 

" The acquisition of the Fringe Factory, and the examination it has enabled us to make, 
has brought to light for the first time very considerable and most interesting remains of this 
building. The present factory is in fact contained within the walls of the Lady Chapel, the 
internal dimensions of which are 60-ft. by 22-ft., and show that the chapel was reconstructed, 
if not rebuilt, about Prior Bolton's time, the details of the window jambs agreeing with those of 
the remaining jambs of the east window; the walls and buttresses, which still remain, though 
now cemented over, are faced with flint, with a three-light window in each bay ; traces apparently 
of the sedilia in the easternmost bay also remain. The original roof has entirely gone, and 
the building has had a story added to it for looms, probably in the last century, and the walls 
have been much cut about by floors and the insertion of modem windows, but enough remains 
to show the original design. Below the chapel is a crypt, lighted with single-light windows, 
and vaulted in a single span twenty-two feet wide : this crypt has been almost entirely filled 
with earth and fragments of the original building, but a portion has been excavated. Many 
interesting remains have already been found, and there is little doubt that still more interesting 
results will be obtained as the east end of the church is approached, including indications of 
the arrangement of the entrance to the church already referred to. 

" Should the opportunity arise of restoring this building to its former condition, sufficient 
remains to enable this to be done to a great extent with certainty ; but the acquisition of the 
almshouses on the north side would be very desirable, in order to light the building irom both 
sides, as was originally the case, and these could probably be acquired at a moderate cost." 



SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1886. 
Visit to West Ham. 

The church of All Saints, West Ham, was described by Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., and the 
Rev. Canon Scott, vicar of the church, read a description of the interesting wall-paintings, 
which were discoyered above the nave arcade, but are unfortunately no longer to be seen. 



SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1886. 
Visit to Hatfield. 

A large party assembled at Hatfield to avnil themselves of the permission kindly granted 
by the Marquis of Salisbury to visit his magnificent Jacobean mansion. The members were 
conducted through the house by the Rev. E. J. Edwards, who described the history of the bouse, 
which was completed in 1611, and has come down to us virtually unaltered. The house 
possesses an interesting example of a nobleman's private chapel, which contains a fine painted 
window of Flemish work, consisting of eight compartments representing various types of the 
Old Testament, the antitypes being only expressed by inscriptions. 

After passing through the whole of the state rooms of this noble mansion, the remains of 
the old palace of the Bishops of Ely were visited, the most interesting part of which is the great 
hall of the palace which is now used as a stable for about thirty horses. This lofcy hall has a 
timber roof, supported by stone corbels, and is said to have been built by John Morton, Bishop 
of Ely, 1479-1486. The manor of Hatfield was given by King Edgar to the Abbey ot Ely, and 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Bishops of Ely, with whom it remained, until Bishop 
Thomas Goodrich, in 1538, gave it to Heniy VlII. in exchange for other lands. The crown 
retained Hatfield until James I. exchanged it with Lord Cecil for Theobalds, which he desired 
to posness on account of its facilities for hunting. 

The Parish Church of Hatfield was afterwards visited. 



THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1886. 

Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. 6. H. Birch, F.S.A., read a paper on "Round Churches with special reference to those 
of the Templars." 
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SATUEDAT, JUNE 6, 1886. 
Visit to Ongar and GreeDsted. 

On arriving at On^ar, the party visited the earthworks roand Ongar Castle, which were 
def^cribed by Mr. Jo^iah Gilbert. The moat and mound of the keep were explored, and some 
scanty remains of masonry were traced. 

The Parish Church was then visited, and a description of it was given by the rector, the 
Rev. James Tanner, M.A. 

The following account of Chipping Ongar Church is copied from a pamphlet entitled, A 
Pew Notes, &a, on the Town and Parish of Chipping Ongar, by R. Ibbetson Porter, A.M., 
Rector, 1877" :— 

The Church, dedicated to St. Martin, is a small plain Anglo-Norman building, erected 
about the twelfth century, consisting of nave and chancel, built of materials which in all 
probability formed part of a yet more ancient structure. At the west end is a wooden steeple, 
with a spire leaded, in which are two small bells. The original windows are singalarlv small ; 
more resembling the loop-holes of a castle than the windows of a church. In 1860 (the Rev. 
Edmnnd Fisher being Rector) the church was restored, and refitted throughout, at a cost of 
£700, defrayed by voluntary offerings ; at which time a stained glass window, by Chater & Son, 
of St. Dnnstan's Hill, London, was placed on the north side of the nave, in memory of Mr. 
Richard Noble, an old inhabitant of the parish, at the expense of the family ; and in the 
following year, a vestry was added on the north side of the chancel In 1876, the pavement of 
the chancel in front of the altar rails was relaid with handsome encaustic tiles, interspersed with 
white marble, at the expense of Rev. T. M. R. Barnard, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, a 
parishioner. In the same year, a stained glass memorial window, executed by Messrs. Lavers 
and Barraud, London, depicting the Ascension of our Lord, was placed in the chancel, by Mr. 
Edward Sammes : it bears the following inscription: — In loving memory of Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Sammes, of this parish, who in this church fell asleep in Jesns, on Sunday morning, 
October 24th, 1875, aged 70 ; this window is placed by her affectionate husband. Inside the 
altar rails, upon the ground, is the following inscription on a black marble stone : — Hie jaeet 
Jona D. Oliveri Cromwelli, Finchenbrochiensis ex seaibus Hnntingtoniensis Eouirus balneensis, 
filia, uxor Tobiaa Pallavicini, Armigeri ex illustri nominis illius in agro Cantabrigiensis familia 
oriundi ad quadragesimum aatatis annum et ferme tertium pertingens quod mortale fnit in ilia, 
officio vitaq : functa, in hoc pulvere deposuit xxiii Martii annoq : Christi, 1637." 

The recent history of the Church is given in the following note by Mr. Tanner :~ 

In 1884, the church accommodation being insufficient for the wants of the parishioners, 
a new aisle was built on the south side of the charch, under the superintendence of Mr. Clapton 
Rolfe, architect, of Oxford. The walls correspond in thickness to those of the original building ; 
in taking: down the old wall many Roman tiles and bricks were discovered ; the inner face of 
the wall is red brick, the outer being flint, while the intermediate space is filled with solid 
concrete. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient slope, the roof of the aisle is covered 
with lead instead of tiles. The roof internally is open of English oak, and is divided into fi?e 
bays ; the beams are supported by angels carved by Mr. H. Hems, of Exeter, each angel bearing 
a shield on which is carved some emblem of the Passion. The seats are of well seasoned oak. 
Since the aisle was built its east window has been filled with stained glass, representing 'The 
Transfiguration of our Lord,' by Messrs. Heaton, Clayton, & Bell, in memory of the Rev. 
Edmund Fisher (who was for more than thirty years Rector of the parish), his wife, and eldest 
son, at the expense of the surviving son, the Rev. F. H. Fisher, Vicar of Falham. One of the 
side windows of the aisle has also been filled with glass, representing the Crucifixion, by 
Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, at the expense of two ladies connectea with the parish." 

After leaving Ongar the members proceeded by a pleasant avenue to Greensted Church, 
which was described by Major Heales, F.S.A. ; and subsequently a most hospitable entertainment 
was given on the lawn of Oreensted Hall by Major and Mrs. Heales. 

The little church of St Andrew, Greensted, is of great historical and archaaological interest 
The nave, which is entirely constructed of timber, is believed to date from the year 1013. 
Three years before, the body of St. Edmund had been removed from Bury to London to save it 
Irom the Danes, who had made a descent upon East Anglia. In 1018 it was restored to 
Bury, and on its way thither, rested, according to a monastic register, near Aungre (Ougar), 
where a wooden chapel remains as a memorial unto this day.'' 

Local tradition identifies Greensted Church with this old memorial chapel, and there 
seems to be nothing in the present fabric to disprove the truth of this identification. The nave 
is about 30 ft. long, by 14 ft. broad, and consists of trunks of oak sawn lengthwise, irom the 
centre of which a plank or two has been removed. The trunks are set up vertically and secured 
above into a groove of a horizontal beam, which runs along the full length of the building. The 
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lower part of the woodwork had become decayed, and in 1848 it was found necessary to under- 
take considerable repairs, which were carried out so as to preserve as much as possible of the 
ancient fabric. The windows in the roof are modem, and the chancel is of brick, and dates 
from tiie beginning of the sixteenth century. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 26th, 1886. 
Visit to Ely. 

A long day was spent in Ely under the guidance of the Yen. Archdeacon Emery, and the 
Rev. J. H. Crosby. The Archdeacon gave a sketch of the history of the Cathedral, and after- 
wards conducted the members over the building, directing attention to the various styles of 
architecture contained in it, and the remarkable beauty of the octagon, which was built by 
Alan de Walsingham to replace the central Norman tower, which fell in 1822. The triforium 
galleries, the western tower, and the roof of the octagon were visited ; and afterwards some 
time was spent in exploring the very interesting remains of the monastic buildings; and 
Prior Crauden's Chapel, built under the direction of Alan de Walsingham was much admired. 



SATURDAY, JULY 10th, 1886. 
Visit to St. Mary Cray and St. Paul Cray. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. H. Roumieu Cough, who had been announced to 
conduct the visit, the church of St. Mary Cray was described by the Vicar, the Rev. A. Welsh. 
An account of the visit, with illustrations, was given in the BuUding World of Sept. 1st, 1886. 

The following notes upon the church of St. Mary Cray have been supplied by the 
Rev. A. Welsh :— 

" The oldest part of the church belongs to the end of the fourteenth century. In the 
chancel aisle (formerly called the Mount Chapel, the ' Mount ' being the site of the present 
parsonage house), the east window is of that date ; and built in by thick brickwork to form a 
flue in 1860, there is (or was before that year) part of a column with a floriated capital of the 
same date ; the chancel, nave, and north aisle are somewhat later ; the south aisle is rather 
later still, and, as it has been suggested (by the Archbishop of Canterbury), is probably the work 
of a French architect, or at least bears the marks of French influence. Before the restoration 
of the church in 1860, there was an ancient south porch (wooden), with the priest's room 
over, the staircase being on the outside. Over the large door there is a * squint * looking towards 
the chancel arch, where formerly hung the perpetual light ; on the east of this door* and 
inside the church, there is a stoup. The position of this stoup is very uncommon. * 

The church is very irregular in its, nevertheless, beautiful symmetry. The north and 
south arcades consist each of three arches of different diameter, the westernmost both north and 
south being smaller than the other two. The arches also on the south side differ in height 
and breadth and detail from those on the north ; the columns of either side are different in 
height and mouldings. The chancel and nave have not the same centre line. There is 
remaining the entrance to the rood lofb — the position of the staircase also being traceable. The 
chancel is very interesting. When it was restored in 1876 by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(who receive the greater portion of the Great Tithes), under the direction of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect, the rafters of the roof, being the ancient timbers of chestnut, were found 
to be quite perfect ; the roof is now open, showing the rafters and the boarding upon them. 
Within the sanctuary in the south wall there was uncovered in 1876 an ancient piscina — the 
bowl almost perfect, the protruding front cut away level with the face of the wall, the back 
having the original chalk, as perfect as when first built. This chalk was carefully replaced 
when the wall was rebuilt. At the north side there is a modern credence. The east wall was 



* Mr. Gough^B opinion upon it, is as follows : — There was formerly a porch and parvise on this, the south 
side of the ohurch, and we may fairly suppose therefrom that this was once the principal entrance. If so, 
the font would probably stand near it, «nd I think that this stoup was not intended for holy water, as in that case 
it would be placed in or nearer to the porch, but was intended to take the place of * the bassyn of latendi/ so often 
mentioned in inventories of church goods, the use of which was for the waehinflr of the hands of the godparents, 
as directed in the old rubrics of the Sarum manual, to the inient that upon taking the child after baptism they 
should wash their hands, lest they should carry away any of the consecrated oils which were mingled with the 
water in the font. In England, basins were expressly set aside for this use, bat abroad smaU stoups were 
commonly placed near or attached to the font itself. As there are many indications that the building was 
designed by a Frenchman it is likely he would introduce what he was accustomed to in his own land. At 
KiiigUts' Enham Church in Hampshire, there is a stoup in the centre of the west wall, which I have little doubt 
was used for this purpose ; see also the niche near the lent at Barking Church, Essex ; this, although it is not a 
stoup. probably was intended to contain the metal basin and the cruets of consecrated oil, two of which were 
min^lod with the water.'* 
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rebuilt at the beginning of the centnrj in the Perpendicalar style ; the three windows in the 
chancel, N., S., and E., are filled with stained glass by one of the Gibbs'. 

There are some excellent brasses — ancient to the Mannings, and modem to the Greenwoods. 
These last are very noticeable, having been executed in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
There is a perfect piscina in the Mount Chapel (chancel aisle), and also a niche low down in 
the north wall between the windows, for which, as far as has been ascertained, no purpose has 
been assigned — ^probably an aumbry. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the church is tne perfect hagioscope in the south 
wall of the chancel, looking from the Hodsole or Rookery Chapel. The chancel end of this was 
uncovered in 1860, when the nave of the church was restored, and the other end in 1876, 
apparently the whole of it is as originally constructed. 

There are remains of ancient screens in the Hodsole Chapel, north and west, and one in the 
belfiT arch ; these are in very good preservation. 

Most of the stonework in the windows is modern (1860) ; two windows in the north aisle 
and one (east) in the chancel aisle having been left as they were at the above date, the stone is 
very mnch decayed. In the wall of the north aisle there is a mortuary door, and just outside 
this door there is a thick stone slab, coffin-shaped, of the 18th or 14th century. 
"The lych gate is an exact modem copy of the ancient one in Beckenham church-yard." 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1886. 

Chairman : Rev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 

An address was given by Mr. Hagh Stannus, A.R.LB.A., on " Storiation," which term he 
used to describe the various modes of decorating a church, or other building, so as to convey a 
story. The didactic value of this method before the invention of printing was specially insisted 
upon ; and a large number of illustrations, drawn both from ancient and modem sources, were 
exhibited and conmiented upon. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1886. 

Chairman : Rev. L. Gilbertson, M. A. 

Mr. J. Grimshire gave a lecture on Some of the Cathedrals and Abbeys of England 
architecturally and historically considered." Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford and Worcester were 
the principal cathedrals treated of, all of which, together with some of the Yorkshire abbeys, 
were illustrated by photographic views, shown by the lime-light lantern. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1886. 

Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., gave an address entitled ''A Rambling Discourse on Churches,'* 
in the course of which he pointed out the inconvenience of the craciform plan for a modem 

S Irish church, and objected to the apsidal ends, which are now so fashionable, as being un- 
nglish, and ugly, when not vaulted with stone. 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1887. 

Chairman : Rev. K S. Dewick, M.A. 

Mr. Veai^itt W. Maughan read a paper on " Some Churches of the Nene Valley," referring 
especially to Higham Ferrers, Rushden and Finedon. 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1887. 
Eighth Annual Meeting. 

Chairman : Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed, after which the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet were presented : — 

Eighth Annual Report, 1886-7. 

''The Council congratulate the Members upon the proceedings of the past year; the 
general interest manifested, and the very large attendances at the out-door meetings, testify to 
the continued usefulness and popularity of the Society. 

e 
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" During the year, nine meetings have been held at the Chapter House, and the following 

gapers have been read:— By Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, on *The Manipulation of Ancient 
hurches, commonly called Itestoration*; by Mr. J. P. Seddon, entitled 'A Series of Architec- 
tural Monuments ' ; two by Mr. Charles Browne, on * The Knights Templars ' ; by Mr. G. H. 
Birch, on * B^und Churches, with special reference to those of the Templars ' ; by Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, on * Storiation ' ; by Mr. Joseph Grimshire, entitled * Some of the Cathedrals and 
Abbevs of England architecturally and historically considered ' ; by Mr. Somers Clarke, entitled 
*A Gambling Discourse on Churches, &c.'; and by Mr. Veargitt W. Maughan, on 'Some 
Churches of the Nene Valley.' 

*' The following afternoon visits were made during the year : — To St. Paul's Cathedral, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson ; to the Charterhouse, under the guidance of 
the Rev. H. V. Le Bas ; to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, which was described by 
Mr. Aston Webb ; to West Ham, where Mr. G. H. Birch read a paper ; to Hatfield, where the 
Church, the remains of the Bishop's House and the Hall were inspected, under the direction of 
the Rev. E. J. Edwards ; to Ongar, the Castle being described by Mr. Josiah Gilbert, and the 
Church by the Rector, the Rev. J. Tanner ; to Greensted, where Major Heales read a paper ; to 
St. Mary Cray, under the guidance of the Vicar, the Rev. A. Welch ; and to St. Paul's Cray. 

" A day was spent in Ely, where the Venerable Archdeacon Emery gave a description of 
the Cathedral, and afterwards, assisted by the Rev. J. H. Crosby, Minor Canon, conducted the 
party over it, and through the precincts. 

" The Council desire to express their thanks to the gentlemen who have thus contributed 
to the success of the Society's proceedings, and also the Clergy and others for the welcome which 
has at all times been accorded to the Society. 

" Part I. of the Second Volume of the Transactions has been issued during the year, and 
Part II. is in preparation. 

" Notwithstanding that the Council have had to express their regret that some members 
have allowed their subscriptions to fall into arrear, the Balance Sheet attached will show that 
the finances of the Society are in a thorout;hly satisfactory condition. 

"There are now 881 members on the Rejgister ; 17 members have been elected during the 
year; and 15 have resigned. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
EDWARD J. WELLS, Hon. Sec, 



" Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 1886, S. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL flOCIETY. Cr. 



Dec. 81, 1886. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


To Balance from last Accoimt... 


... 80 





5 


„ Entrance Fees 


... 1 


17 


6 


„ Annual Subscriptions 


... 69 


10 





„ Life Subscriptions 


... 7 


7 





„ Sale of Transactions 


... 2 


6 





„ lUustrations Fund 


... 2 


2 





„ Repaid from Special Fund ... 


... 2 








„ Interest on Reserve Fund ... 


... 19 


2 




X106 


2 


1 



Jan. 1, 1.887. 
Balance carried forward 



£28 15 6 



Dec. 31, 1886. £ s. d. 

By Amount paid on a/c of Transactions 39 11 9 

„ Printing and Stationery 10 6 7 

„ Postage 18 18 1 

„ Fees to Attendants 2 86 

„ Half of Life Subscriptions carried to 

Reserve Fund 8 18 6 

„ Repayment carried to Reserve Fund 2 

„ Miscellaneous ... 092 

„ Balance .*. 28 15 6 



£106 2 1 



Reserve Fund in P. O. Savings' Bank. £44 16 

We have examined the above, and find it correct. 



H. G. DUFFIELD, Hon, Secretary, 



January 17, 1887. 



H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman, 
ALFRED HEALES, Treantrer, 



S. RAWSON, . 

H. FEDARB, ] ^^^^^ors. 



SPECIAL FUND FOR 

Jan. 1, 1886. £ s. d. 

Balance 'in hand 13 6 

Sale of Copies 1 15 



£2 8 6 



Jan. 1, 1887. 

Balance in hand 8 6" 



REPRINTING PART II. 

£ 8. d. 

Repaid General Fund 2 00 

In hand 86 



£2 8 6 
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The Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. 

The following members of the Council were re-elected for the ensaing year : — Reva H. C. 
Shuttleworth, E. S. Dewick, L. Qilbertson, Messrs. G. H. Birch, C. Browne, Somers Clarke, 
F. Gill, H. R. Gonffh, 8. W. Kershaw, and H, T. Roxby. 

Messrs. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt and W. Bolton were elected as new members of the Council, 
in the place of Messrs. F. J. Beckley and A. Paxon, who did not seek re-election. 

M!ajor Heales was re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. Wells and the Re?. H. G. Duffield, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Browne suggested that the Society should endeayour to form a library ; and various 
matters connected with the summer visits were discussed. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the OflScers of the Society, and to the Dean 
and Chapter of St Paul's for the use of the Chapter Room. 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1887. 

Chairman: Rev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 

Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A., &c., read a paper on " Symbolism in Eoclesiology," which is 
printed at page 49. Mr. Stimnus and Mr. Browne took part in the discussion which followed, 
the latter pointing out the importance of distinfi^ishing a priori from a posteriori symbolism. 
To the former he attributed the cruciform shape of many churches, and to the latter the 
inclination of the chancel, which was adopted in the first place for architectural reasons, and 
the symbolism invented afterwards. 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1887. 
Chairman: Mr. J. Grimshire. 
Mr. Bolton read a paper on ^^Some Little-known Churches near London," which is {nrinted 
at page 101. 



SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1887. 
Visit to St. Bartholomew the Great. 
A second visit was paid to the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, when Mr. E. A 
Webb gave an account of its history and architecture ; and, subsequently, Mr. Aston Webb, 
F.R.I.B.A, the architect of the church, made some remarks upon the works carried out since 
the previous visit of the Society, and called attention to the interesting discoveries made at the 
east end of the church in the process of demolishing the intrusive Fringe Factoiy. 

The change effected in the church in less than a year was very remarkable. The objection- 
able features of the east end had been replaced by a new apse, in Norman style, which 
harmonized with the older Norman work, and, at the same time, left untouched the interesting 
evidence of the square east end, which had been substituted for the apse, at the end of the 
14th century. Stalls on the collegiate system had been placed at the west end of the present 
church, which is little more than the choir of the former church ; and a western gallery had 
been erected to contain the organ, recently purchased from St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1887. 
Chairman: J. C. L. Stahlschmidt, Esq. 
A paper was read by the Rev. J. C. Bellett, M.A., on The Holy Eastern Church." 



SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1887. 
Visit to Lambeth Palace. 
By the kind permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the members of the Society had, 
for the second time, the privilege of visiting Lambeth Palace, so full of architectural and 
historical interest. Mr. f. P. Seddon, F.R.I.B. A, acted as guide ; and Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., pointed out some of the principal treasures in the Library. 

An account of the Palace, in connection with the preyious visit, on June 21st, 1879, will 
be found in Transactions 8. P. E. S., Vol. L, page 69. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1887. 
Chairman: Rev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley M.A., F.R.G.S., gave an address upon '* The Archbishop's Mission to 
the Assyrian Church.** 

SATURDAY, APRIL 80, 1887. 

Visit to West Drayton and Uxbridge. 

Papers were read at both of these churches, by Mr. C. Montague Neale, supplemented at 
West Drayton by some remarks by Mr. A. D. White. 

The following notes have been kindly supplied by Mr. White : — 

" The parish church of West Drayton, Middlesex, dedicated to St. Martin, is a well- 
proportioned structure, built of flint and stones ; and consists of chancel, nave with north 
and south aisles, and a tower at the west end of the nave. The tower is the oldest part of the 
church, dating probably from the early part of the thirteenth century. Like several other 
ancient towers, it has no buttresses to give support to its massive walls, which are now covert 
with thick ivy growing from one stem. In the middle of the north side of the tower is a newel - 
turret, with a cupola of late date carrying a belL The tracery of the belfry windows is now in 
a very dilapidated condition, and appears to be of the fifteenth century, at which time the 
tower was probably under repair. The nave and chancel were erected about 1450. The piers 
of the nave are octagonal and plain, and the clerestory contains large two-light windows. In 
the chancel there is a good thirteenth-century piscina, which formerly stood about two feet or 
more lower than its present position. In 1871, the then vicar, the Rev. W. E. Emmett, had it 
raised, so that it could more conveniently be used. As the workmen were making the alteration, 
I discovered in the walls of the chancel a large piece of the upper part of a thirteenth-century 
lancet- window, which no doubt belonged to an older church upon this spot, as did also the piscina. 
In 1850 the chancel was raised three steps at the chancel arch, but the east end was raised to 
its present height early in the seventeenth century, when a large vault was constructed under it 
for the Paget family. 

" On the walls of the church formerly hung a large quantity of armour, such as helmets, 
coronets, gauntlets, and spurs, and also numerous emblazoned banners. Much of it had been 
stolen from time to time, and that which remained when the church was under repair in 
1850-51, was removed, and never returned to the church. The same fate befell some stained 
glass in several of the windows. Before the repairs there could be seen on the east end 
of the south aisle some indistinct remains of mural painting, and some black-letter texts. In 
the same aisle were also traces of a piscina and a parclose screen. At the present time some 
faint traces of wall painting can be seen on the south end of the chancel arch. All the glass 
now in the church is modem. 

" There are several monuments in the church, for the most part of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There are also three brasses, one being to John Ooode, some time Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1681, and Joan, his wife, daughter of Edward Clinton, 
alderman of Oxford ; also to Richard Roos, mercer and citizen of London, 1406. These two 
are in the chanceL In the south aisle is the brass of Robert Machel, Gent., servant to 
Lord Paget, 1557. 

The font is one of the most interesting in Middlesex. The bowl or upper part is 
octagonal, and has on five of its sides angels canying shields ; and on the other three sides, 
the crucifixion, with the figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John standing by the cross, 
our Lady of Pity with the dead Christ on her knees, and a sculptor at work upon some foliage. 
On each of the corners of the base, which is square, is a peculiar and very grotesque figure, 
similar in character to the corbel heads in the nave and aisles, and to those on the outside of 
the church. I consider the date of the font to be about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The church possesses an ancient chalice and paten. The bowl of the chalice is 
hemispherical and lipped [and is not original]. The foot is hexagonal, with crucifix between 
foliage, and bears the following inscription in black letter : — ®rate p. ataiij 3of|t0 Porpgll et 
Soljanne uiot' et*. Hall mark, a small black letter ft, being the London date-letter for 1507-8. 
In the centre of the paten is a rude impression of the head of our Saviour. The date-letter is 
the same as on the chalice. 

The church book of baptisms, marriages, and burials, is very interesting, and in a good 
state of preservation. The first part of the entries, which commence in 1568, is copied from 
an earlier book." 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1887. 

Chairman: G. H. Birch, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Rev. C. L. Acland, M.A., read a paper upon The Cathedral Charcb of St. Magnoe, 
Kirkwall," which is printed at page 178. 



SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1887. 
A visit WHS paid to the churches of Broxbourne and Wormlej. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 

The chorch and college of Cobham, in Kent, were visited, under the guidance of the Vicar, 
the Rev. A. H. Berger, who described the architectural history of the church, and called especial 
attention to the unrivalled series of brasses, for which the church is famous. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1887. 

The church of Bishop's Stortford was visited, under the direction of Mr. J. L. Glascock, 
jnn. ; and afterwards the party proceeded to Great Hallingbury, where the Rector pointed out 
the chief objects of interest in the church, calling attention to the chancel arch, constructed of 
Roman tiles, and a piscina, high up in the wall, on the south side of it, which belonged to an 
altar in the rood-loft. 



SATURDAY, JULY 16. 1887. 
Visit to Salisbury. 

On reaching the cathedral the members were received by the Dean, who gave a short sketch 
of the history of the building; and a long time was devoted to its inspection. By the 
kind permission of the Bishop the Palace was then visited, under the guidance of Mr. Holgate, 
the most interesting portions being the chapel, and a vaulted undercroft of the thirteenth 
century, which had been recently cleared out The parish church of St. Thomas was the neit 
object of interest on the programme. The church is a fine specimen of Perpendicular archi- 
tecture, with good open roofs. Above the chancel arch is a painting of the Doom, which, 
however, has been twice repainted. In the south aisle of the chancel there are untouched 
mural paintings of the Annunciation, the Visitation, and the Nativity. In the vestry is 
preserved an interesting specimen of medieval embroidery — an altar frontal, with the 
Annunciation in the centre. The churches of St. Martin and of St. Edmund were next visited. 
The former has Early English portions, and contains an old eagle lectern and a curious sculpture 
in alabaster of the Annunciation, which has been lately discovered, and is now in the south 
aisle. 

Subsequently the party divided into section& Some were attracted to Bemerton, by the 
memory of George Herbert ; others inspected the Saxon " arches at Britford, which are 
assigned to the ninth century; and a few visited the church of Stratford, which has a good 
chancel screen and Jacobean pulpit with an hour-glass stand. The tower of Stratford Chnrch, 
rebuilt by Thomas Pitt, Esq., in 1711, as recorded by an inscription, is a curious specimen of 
the Gothic of Queen Anne's time. 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1887. 
Chairman: J. T. Micklethwaite, Esq., F.S.A. 
Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S. A., read a paper upon " Some Ancient Liturgical Customs now 
fcllinjT into Disuse," which is printed at page 118. The paper was followed by a discussion, in 
which Mr. C. Browne, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and others took part. 

f 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1887. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 
A paper was read by Major Heales, P.S.A, on "The Ecclesiology of Gottland." 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1887. 
Chairman : S. W. Kershaw, Esq., M.A, F.S.A. 
Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt read a paper on " The City Companies," which is printed at 
page 162. 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1888. 

Chairman: Rev. Lewis Qilbertson, M.A. 

A lecture was given by Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., on "The Cathedral of Las Pal mas, 
Grand Canary''; and some farther details were given by Major Heales, F.S.A., who had also 
visited Las Palmas. 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1888. 
Ninth Annual Meeting. 

Chairman: Rev. H. C. Shuttle worth, M.A. 

The minntes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were presented : — 

Ninth Annual Report, 1887-88. 

" In presenting the Ninth Annual Report the Council are glad to state that the position 
of the Society continues to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

During the past year eight meetings have been held at the Chapter House, and papers 
have been read on the following subjects : — By Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, on " Symbolism in 
Ecclesiology" ; by Mr. W. Bolton, on "Some little-known Churches near London" ; by the 
Rev. J. C. Bellett, on " The Holy Eastern Church " ; by Mr. Athelstan Riley, on The Arch- 
bishop's Mission to the Assyrian Christians " ; by the Rev. C. L. Acland, on ** The Cathedral 
of St. Magnus, Kirkwall " ; by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, on " Some Liturgical Customs now 
falling into disuse " ; by Major Heales, on " The Ecclesiology of Gottland *' ; and by Mr. J. C. L. 
Stahlschmidt, on The City Companies." 

Visits have been made during the year to the following churches, &c. : — To St. Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield, where Mr. Aston Webb described the progress of the restoration. To 
Lambeth Palace, where Mr. J. P. Seddon described the architecture, and Mr. S. W. Kershaw 
the pictures and the contents of the Library. To TJxbridge and West Drayton Churches, under 
the guidance of Mr. C. Montague Neala To Broxboume and Wormley. To Cobham, where 
the church and college were described by the Yiear, the Rev. A. H. Berger. To the churches 
of Bishop's Stortford, where Mr. J. L. Olascock, junr., acted as guide ; and Oreat Hallingbury, 
which was described by the Vicar. 

" A whole-day Excursion was made to Salisbury. The Cathedral was visited under the 
guidance of the Very Reverend the Dean, and afterwards sections of the party visited the parish 
churches of the city and of Stratford>sub-Castle, Britford and Bemerton. 

" The Council tender their best thanks to all those gentlemen, who, bv reading papers or 
otherwise, have conduced to the success of the Society during the year, and also to the Clergy 
and others for the facilities which have been afforded for the inspection of churches and other 
objects of interest on the occasion of the Society's visits. 

Part IL of the Second Volume of Transactions has been issued during the past year. 

" The annexed Balance Sheet must be regarded as very satisfactory. The Society has no 
outstandiog liabilities. 

*^ The number of Members on the Register is 834. 84 New Members have been elected 
during the year, and 21 names having been removed from various causes. 

"H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 

^ Chairman. 

"EDWARD J. WELLS, 

Em. Seer 
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BALANCE SHEET, 1887, S. PAUL'S ECCLE8I0L0GICAL SOCIETY. 



Dr 

Dec. Slst. 1887. 
To Balance from last Account 

„ Entrance Fees 

„ Annual Subscriptions 

„ Life Subscriptions 

„ Sale of Transactions 

r, Repaid from Special Fund 

„ Interest on Reserve Fund 



£ s. d. 

28 15 6 

2 15 

65 19 6 

13 18 

2 15 6 

10 

1 1 10 



£116 4 



Jan. 1st, 1888. 

Balance carried forward £19 17 

Reserve Fund in Post Office Savings 
Bank £62 12 6 



Dec. 3l8t, 1887. 

By Amount Paid on Account of Trans- 
actions 

„ Printing and Stationery 

„ Postage 

„ Fees to Attendants .. 

Half of Life Subscriptions carried 

to Reserve Fund 

J, Repayment carried to Reserve Fund 

„ Miscellaneous 

„ Balance 



Or. 
£ 



55 11 
10 16 
19 6 
2 6 

6 16 
1 
7 
19 17 



£116 4 



We have examined the above, and find it correct. 



H. G. DUFFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 

H. C. SHCTTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
January 19, 1888. ALFRED HEALES, Treasvrer. 



E. H. FEDARB, ) . 
S. RAWSON, 



SPECIAL FUND FOR REPRINTING PART 11. 



Jan. Ist, 1887. £ s. d. 

Balance in hand 8 6 

Sale of Copies 18 



£16 6 



Jan. Ist, 1888. £ 8. d. 

Balance in hand 06 6 



£ *. d. 

Repaid Qenoral Fund 10 

In hand 6 6 



£16 6 



The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. 

The Rev. E. S. Dewick proposed to amend Rule V., by substituting "fourteen" for 
"twelve." This was seconded by Mr. C. Browne, and carried. 

The retiring members of the Council were re-elected ; and Mr. Thomas Qarratt and Mr. 
Arthur Taylor were elected as new members of the Council. 

Major Heales was re-elected Treasurer; and Mr. E. J. Wells and the Rev. H. G. Duffield 
were re-elected Secretaries. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Dean and Chapter of St. PauPs, for- 
their continued kindness in allowing the use of the Chapter Room for the meetings of the 
Society ; to the Secretaries and Editor for their services ; and to the Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 188a 
Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 
Mr. W. Bolton read a paper on English and Foreign Cathedrals and Churches contrasted 
and compared," which is printed at page 169. 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1888. 
Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S. A., read a paper entitled " Suggestions for the Ritual of the 
Communion Service," which is printed at page 150. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1888. 
Ghairmaii: B. Edmand Ferrej, Esq., F.S.A. 
In the absence of Mr. Thomas Gamer, his paper on " The New Altar Screen in St. Pad's 
Cathedral'* was read by the Rev. L. Gilbertson. After the reading of the paper (which is 
printed at page 167), a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the anthor. 



SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1888. 
St. Panl's Cathedral was visited, under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, who 
gave a short sketch of the history of the cathedral, and described in detail the new altar 
scfeen. 



THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1888. 
Chairman: G. H. Birch, Esq., F.S.A. 
A paper was read by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.L.S., P.G.S., on "Metal Grilles in 
connection with Architecture.** 



SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1888. 

A large party visited the Church of St. Mary Overie, under the guidance of Mr. J. T. 
DoUman, F.R.I.B.A. A previous visit had been paid to the church, on May I, 1880 ; and an 
accouiit of the church, in connection with that visit, will be foui^d in Trans. 8. P. E. S.^ vol. 1. 
p. X- 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1888. 
Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 
A paper was read by Mr. €harles Browne, M.A., on "The Knights Hospitallers." 



SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1888. 

A visit was paid to Westminster Abbey, under the guidance of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A. The members assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber, where Mr. Micklethwaite gave an 
address on the architectural history of the Abbey, pointing out the influence which the 
Confessor *s work had had upon the plan and proportions of the present church, and noting 
the changes in the architecture of the building, which tell of its execution at different dates, 
though the same general design was always kept to. Mr. Micklethwaite afterwards conducted 
the party through the Abbey, pointing out the principal features of interest in the monuments 
and in the architecture of the building. 



TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1888. 

Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 

A paper was read by Major Heales, F.S.A., on " The Ecclesiology of Bornholm," in which 
he described the fifteen churches which are found on the island. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1888. 

Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. E. P. Lottos Brock, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled " The Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland compared, in respect of their Orientation, with those of Italy and the Enst.** 
An interesting discussion followed, in the course of which Dr. J. Wickham Legg pointed out the 
true test of Orientation is to be found in the position of the celebrant at the High Altar. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1888. 
Visit* to West Wickham and Addington. 

The church of West Wickham was described by Mr. G. Clinch ; and some notes on the 
tombs at Addington were famished by Mr, 8. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. The accompanying sketch 
of the old Lych-gate at West Wickham is from the pencil of Mr. Thomas Garratt. 

The following notes on the stained glass at West Wickham were read in the chnrch by 
Mr. Arthur Taylor : — 

''The remains of old glass in this chnrch form the principal feature of interest : in fact 
there are few churches within a short distance of London where glass of equal importance is 
to be found. I have not met with any particulars regarding the history of these windows, or 
throwing much light on the question how far the original arrangement differed from that which 
we now see. The old glass is placed in three windows of the north chancel aisle, viz*, 
the east window and the first and second on the north side, counting from the east. Each of 
the lights (with one exception), contains a figure standing ujpon a bracket ; the background 
consisting simply of diamond quarries with the monogram tpd. These quarries are entirely 
modern, the figures and brackets alone being old, and even these have been considerably 
restored. This restoration has been satisfactorily done, upon the whole ; for, although the 
restored parts harmonize with the original, there is no attempt to palm off new glass as old, 
the difference being readily distinguishable upon examination. The simplest method of 
describing the figures will be to take each light separately, commencing with the east window, 
which contains three lights. In the left-hand light is St. Ann teaching the Blessed Virgin. 
The centre light contains two small uncoloured figures, one being St. Christopher and the other 
a kneeling skeleton, with a scroll containing the words : — Ne temtnt0cart0 Me Irelicta nca 
bel parentum nogtrotum* The skeleton is supposed to represent Sir Henry Heydon, who rebuilt 
or repaired the church during the reign of Henry VII. In the right-hand light are the Virgin 
and Child, the latter holding a bird (as seen in some early Italian paintings). The first figure 
on the north side is the blessed Virgin : this is considered very fine, but has been much 
restored. It is larger than the other figures, and differs somewhat in style ; very probably it 
has been brought from some other church. In the next light is the figure of a female saint, in 
the act of giving flowers from a basket to the Infant Christ. This subject has sometimes been 
described as the Virgin and Child, but is no doubt intended for St. Dorothea. In the adjoining 
window are figures of St. Christopher and St. Catherine With the exceptions referred to 
above, the figures are uniform in size and general treatment, and evidently formed a series. 
They probably date from the time of Henry VIL" 



The following notes upon ''The Leigh and other Monuments in Addington Chnrch, 
Surrey," have been communicated by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. 

''Among the Surrey churches are several remarkable for their monumental and other 
remains, as can be especially seen in the well-known examples at Cobham, Croydon, Ouildford, 
Esher, and elsewhere. 

" At Addington, more than ordinary interest attaches to these memorials, as their history 
si closely connected with that of the manor, which can be traced to early times. 

"The Leigh family, who are chiefly commemorated in this church, were associated with the 
parish so early as the reign of Edward III., when Bowland atte Lege appears as a holder of 
land in Addington. 

"Several small monuments and inscriptions of interest have, unfortunately, disappeared in 
past times. A stricter guardianship, however, of these memorials now exists, and their value, 
both in an historical aod artistic sense, is much more appreciated. 

" Two of the monuments which were erected to the Legh family are not to be identified, viz., 
that to John Legh who died in 1469, and that to his son and successor who was Sheriff of Surrey in 
1486. The latter, according to Aubrey the historian, was removed from its original position to 
ma^e room for a tablet to Archbishop Howley. All that remains of this memorial is the slab 
which is on the floor of the chancel, and has a brass to the memory of John Legh, his wife and 
children. 

" The particular Leigh Monument, however, to which the stranger's attention is at once 
directed on visiting this church, is on the north side of the chancel; a monument, which, in 
point of interest and variety, is on a par with many similar remains in this county. 

"It is described as large and stately, chiefly of alabaster and black marble, enriched with 
gilding, painting, &c. 

" The effigies are in a recumbent position, those of Sir Olliph Leigh and his wife being in 
the lowest part of the monument; in the two arches at the head, are the figures of Sir Nicholas 
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Leigh and his lady in one cotnpartmeat, and John Leigh and his wife in the other. Above, 
are fonr shields, with the arms of Legh, Garew, and Olliph; *the fignres are in the dress of 
the time, and the whole was surmounted, originally, with a cornice and angels blowing trompets ; 
these were not visible in the days of Aubrey, the Surrey historian. 

The structure has suffered greatly in former years, and I am pleased to say that before long 
this handsome memorial will be judiciously repaired, and the coats of armour, and other 
enrichments be replaced, as far as possible, after the original. 

The repairs will be carried out by Messrs. S. and H. Poole, who are engaged on similar 
work at Westminster Abbey, and who have lately re-constructed with much skiU, from many 
broken fragments, the defaced and almost destroyed monument to Archbishop Whitgifk, so 
terribly injured in the fire at the old parish church of Croydon, in 1867. 

" Sir Olliph Legh, whom the Addington memorial commemorates, was bom in 1559, and 
died in 1611 ; he was knighted in 1586, and was Lord of the Manor, with which office many 
curious usages were connected. Amoufc others, he had a claim to perform service at tiie 
Coronation of James L, in 1608, in respect of his Manor of Addington. 

The family of Leigh was for a long period after Sir Olliph's death resident at Addington, 
and it was not until 1768, that the manor rectory and adrowson were conveyed to Alderman 
Trecotbick of London. In 1807 the estate was purchased for the See of Canterbury, in great 
measure from the proceeds of the sale of Croydon Palace, which had then become unfit for 
habitation. The connection of the Legh family with the Manor of Addington lasted neariy 
400 years, and their infiuential position in the county, secured for them a permanent rank 
among the old Surrey families. 

" The reader wiU find an elaborate and learned account of the Leigh family, in the Trans- 
actions of the Surrey ArchaBological Society (vol. vii.), by G. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., one of its 
Vice-Presidents; an exhaustive paper, which the limit of these notes will not afford. 

It remains to say, Addington, like other churches, has undergone much change, both 
externally and internally. The church was restored" in 1843; and again in 1876, under 
the direction of J. P. St. Aubyn, Esq., Architect, when the tower was raised, and a new north 
aide and vestry built, and the whole church, with the exception of the chancel, was re-roofed. 
The more modem memorials are the large west window in the tower, filled with stained glass, 
to the memory of the Bev. Craufurd Tait, only son of the late Archbishop, mural tablets to the 
Primates Longley and Tait, and various hatchments; &c., of persons interred in the chancel of 
the church." 



SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1888. 
Visit to Harmondsworth. 

The architectural history of Harmondsworth Church was described by Mr. A. D. White, 
who afterwards conducted the members to the Great Bam, for an illustration of which the 
Society is indebted to Mr. G. H. Birch, P.S.A. 

The following account of Harmondsworth has been furnished by Mr. A. D. White : — 

^ This Church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a structure of great archaeological interest. It is 
very difBcult to trace with certainty the original design of the church, on account of the 
considerable alterations which have been made from time to time. No doubt, some portions 
are very ancient, particularly the lower part of the tower, and the south wall of the nave. The 
present columns and arches of this wall are probably of the early part of the twelfth century ; 
but judging from the irregular span and shape of the arches, I am inclined to think they were 
inserted at that time into an older wall, which might have served originally as the north 
external wall of an older church. The present south aisle is of a much later date, and largely 
constructed of old stone-work taken from other parts of the building, as m&ny portions of late 
Norman sculptured stone-work can be seen, which were used as filiing-upi This plan appears 
to have been adopted in other alterations of the church. We must remember that this is not a 
stone district, and that, therefore, our forefathers were anxious to carefully perserve and use 
the little which came into their possession. 

At the south entrance of the church is a very fine late Norman doorway, which was 
probably at one time of larger span, and was removed from some other part of the church. 

''At the end of the twelfth century considerable alterations were made, and the general 
design of the church changed. For some reasons, now unknown, the building appears to have 
been extended towards the north, and the present nave erected. The columns and arches on 
the north side are of this date. The chancel is perhaps somewhat later. 

" The next great change happened, or was commenced in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. We gather from documentary evidence that the Manor of Harmondsworth, which 
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bad formerly belonged to tbe Abbot of Holy Trinity, fioaen, bat had come into the hands of 
the King, Kichard IL, was conceded in 1891 by royal grant to William of "Wykeham, the 
&mouB Bishop of Winchester, who at that time was engaged in carrying out his architectoral 
work at Windsor Castle. He was clerk of all the King's works in his manors of Henle and 
Yeehamsted, and soryeyor at the Castles of Windsor, Leeds, Doyer, and Hadlam. About this 
period the north wall of the chancel at Harmondsworth was taken down, and the chancel aisle 
erected. Instead of the north wall, the present Perpendicular colunms and arches were 
constrncted. These alterations gaye a yery irregular appearance to the chancel, as the space 
formerly occupied by the north wdl was added to the body of the chancel ; this caused the great 
east window to be out of the centre of the east wall In the construction of the work of the 
Perpendicular period we see again the stone taken from other parts of the church ; for although 
we may conclude that the stone of the north wall, when taken down, furnished the greater part 
of the material for the erection of the chancel aisle, we can see also seyeral portions of stone 
with late Norman sculptured work. The hammer-beam roof in this aisle is a work of much 
b«iuty, and worthy of careful study. Whether or not Wykeham had anything to do with these 
alterations, we cannot tell ; there does not seem to be any record ; probably they were not 
completed until after his deaths which occurred in 1404. The tracery in the great east window 
and that in the most western window on the south side of the chancel look yery like Wykeham's 
work. The Piscina and Sedilia are also of this date 

This church, like the majority of the country churches in Middlesex, has no chancel arch ; 
but there is a bracket for the support of the rood-loft on the first arch on the south side of the 
naye. The font of Pnrbeck marble is probably of the twelfth century : it now stands in the 
baptistery under the tower. 

Before the repairs in 1863, all the small windows in the north wall were of single*light, 
and the tracery of the most eastern window of the south wall of the chancel was of wood. 
Externally this window has two fine sculptured heads terminating the weatherhood. Some yery 
good open seats of the Perpendicular period haye been preserved. The monuments were also 
carefully preserved during the late repairs above mentioned, but unfortunately all the brasses 
were stolen. The year 1672 is the date of the commencement of the parish registers; the 
entries are generally interesting only to the resident families. There are several entries relating 
to touching for the king's evil. 

The Great 'Bam. — In the account of Harmondsworth Domesday Book commences 
Terra Scae Trinitatis de Monte Rotoni The Abbot of the Holy Trinity at Rouen holds 
Hermodesworth of the king for 30 hides ; the land is 20 carucates ; 8 hides belong to the 
desmesne, on which are three ploughs. The freeholders and yillans have between them ten 
ploughs, and seven more might be employed. A certain knight has two hides, and two villans 
have each a hide ; fourteen villans have a virgate each ; six villans haye a virgate each ; six 
bordars five acres each ; there are seyen cottars and six slaves. There are three mills, whieh 
prodnce 60s. rent, and 500 eels. The fisheries produce 1000 eels. The meadow-land is equal 
to 20 carucates ; there is pasture for the cattle of the manor ; pannage for 500 hogs, and one 
acre of vineyard. The whole value is £20 per annum ; when the Abbot first came in possession, 
£12. In the time of King Edward, £25. Earl Harold was then proprietor of this manor, 
within which a certain socman held two hides, parcel of the said 30, but could not sell it out of 
Hermodesworthe." 

" It is stated by Bishop Tanner, in his Notitia MonasUca, that there was an alien priory 
here, belonging to the Abbey of St. Catharine, Eouen. It would have been more correct to haye 
said, tbe Abbey of the Holy Trinity on St. Catharine's Hill, Rouen. 

" A work upon the Alien Priories by Warburton Somerset Herald, edited by John Nichols, 
assisted by Duoarel and Gou^h, mentions an Alien Priory at Harmondsworth. Several 
of these establishments existed m England. Dugdale gives a list of 120, but at such times as 
we were at war with France they fared very badly. Edward I., in 1295, seized a large number; 
others were seized by Edward II., Edward III., and Richard II. In the second year of 
Henry V., at the parliament held at Leicester, all the Alien Priories were given to the King, 
with their lands, houses, &a, except those that were conventual, that had liberty to choose 
their own prior. We find in the Alien Priories Roll, 18 Edward II., that a writ was directed 
to Robert de Kelleseye and Robert de Asshele commanding the seizure of ecclesiastical goods 
•in potestate Regis Franciae in Civitate Londiniae et Comitatu Middlesexiae.' Harmondsworth 
does not appear to haye been disturbed until later, as may be gathered from the Pipe Roll of 
18 Edward III., aj). 1340 ; and also from the Inquisitio post mortem, 14 Edward III., 22nd 
April, 1341 ; when it is stated that the King, being at war vrith Philip de Valois, seized this 
manor into his own hands. 

"The Bam is certainly a yery fine building ; and reminds us that those great architects, the 
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Benedictines, were as carefal and ingenious in their domestic constmctions as they were in 
their church work. The whole of the timbers, which are of oak, are morticed and held 
together with strong oak pins. The principal columns, which are placed root end upwards, 
stand upon large blocks of sandstone, under which is a mass of pudding-stone. The low side- 
walls are also composed of pudding-stone and of brick. The extreme length inside is 192 
feet ; width, 86 feet 9 inches ; height, 89 feet The bam is dirided into twelve bays with 
three threshing-floors. This fine specimen of medieval carpentry is one of the largest 
scructures of the kind in this country ; the massive grandeur of its well-preserved timbers, and 
the excellent character and p;ood proportions of the whole work, give it a most impnosing 
appearance. It is not easy to give the date of this barn, as there are not any decorative or 
clearly distinctive features ; but the general character of the building leads me to think that it 
was erected during the early part of the fourteenth century. TrcSition states that the bam 
lately standing at Heath Bow, in this parish, was at one time a part of, or attached to, the 
Harmondsworth barn; it was 128 feet long. It is further stated that it stood at the north end 
or north-east end, and lengthways towards the east ; but I cannot discover any really substantial 
authority upon the subject. I am inclined to think that, if the Heath Row bam ever stood 
here, it was in the direction stated, but not attached to the present building ; and, perhaps, not 
quite in the supposed position. The foundations of a building were discovered some time ago 
in the new portion of the churchyard, consisting of pudding-stone ; but these were much 
nearer the centre bay than the north end of the barn. Whether they belonged to the Heath 
Row bam or not, it is not easy to pronounce a positive opinion." 



Under the guidance of the Rev. Precentor Venables, a delightful day was spent in Lincoln. 
After inspecting the outside of the cathedral, the members assembled in the Chapter House, 
where the Precentor gave a lecture on the architectural history of the cathedral, illustrated by 
diagrams prepared by the late Prof. Willis. He then conducted the party through the building, 
pointing out the numerous objects of interest; and afterwards explained the ruins of the 
Bishop's Palace. Subsequently, a visit was paid to the Castle, the Newport Gate, and the 
remains of the Roman Basilica. Little time was left for examination of the parish churches, 
but attention was directed to the towers of St. Mary-le-Wigford, and St. Peter-at-Gowts, both 
of which have pre-Norman features though they are known to have been erected shortly after 
the Norman conquest. 

The leading architectural dates connected with the Minster are given in the followii^ 
extracts from " Architectural and Historical Notss of Lincoln Cathedral ** : — 

The first cathedral of Lincoln was built by Remigiup, the earliest Norman bishop, on 
the removal of the see from Dorchester-on-the-Thames, about 1074 A.D. It was ready for 
consecration on the Founder*s death in 1092 A.D. Of this cathedral the parts remaining are 
the central portion of the west front with its three recesses, a fragment of the first bay of the 
nave, and the foundations of the semi-circular apse, beneath the floor of the stalls and the 
pavement of the dhoir. Remigius*s work is characterized by stem, almost savage, plainness. 

The third Norman bishop Alexander ' the Magnificent,' after an accidental fire c 
1141, restored the cathedral ' to more than its former beauty.' To him we may probably 
ascribe the three westem doorways, the intersecting arcade above the two side recesses of the 
west front, and the three lower.stories of the western towers with their elaborately ornamented 
gables facing north and south. These are in the later Norman or Transition style. 

The choir and eastem transept, with a portion of the east wall of the western transept, 
were built by Bishop Hugh of Avalon (St. Hugh) after the cathedral had been shattered by an 
earthquake in 1185 A.D. The first stone was laid in 1192 A.D., and Hughes death took place 
in 1200. These portions of the building are very remarkable, as affording the earliest known 
example of pure Early English, free from any trace of Norman infiuence. 

^* The great transept was completed, and the nave gradually carried westward in the Early 
English style,, during the successive episcopates of William of Blois, Hugh of Wells, and 
hobert Orosseteste, 1203-1253. To the close of this period we may assign the two western 
chapels, the arcaded screen-wall of the west front and its fianking turrets, the Oaliiee porch 
and the vestry. To the same period belongs also the chapter house, a polygon of ten sides, 
with a vaulted roof springing &om a centrid clostered pillar, and supported by huge detached 
flying buttresses. 



SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1888. 
Visit to Lincoln. 
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The two lower stories of the Central or Broad Tower were built daring Grossetete's 
episcopate, on the fall of its predecessor in 1237. The upper story of the tower was hegim under 
Bishop Dalderby, in ISO?, and finished in 1811, in the Decorated style. The spire of timber, 
covered with lead, reaching a height of 524 feet, which once surmounted it, was destroyed by a 
tempest in 1548. 

The Angel Choir at the east end, was built between 1255 and 1280, to receive the shrine 
containing the miracle-working body of St. Hugh, which was removed to it from St John the 
Baptist's Chapel, in the north-east transqpt, in tbe latter year. It belones to the period of 
transition between the Early English and Decorated styles, just when Gothic architecture was 
touching its point of highest development, and exhibits a refinement and elegance, as well as a 
delicacy of finish which can hardly be paralleled. The great east window of eight lights, is tbe 
noblest example of Geometrical Decorated in the kingdom. The triforium is of most exquisite 
design, and the angels with expanded wings which fill its spandrels exhibit mingled grace and 
dignity. The south porch, with its deeply recessed moulded arch, carved gable, and sculptured 
representation of the Last Judgment, is a unique and beautiful feature. No part of the 
building deserves closer attention. 

^ The Angel Choir is the latest portion of the main fabric of the church. The cloisters 
and vestibule belong to the Decorated period, A. d. 1296, of which they present a small but 
beautifal example. The large circular window of the south transept, known as 'The Bishop's 
Eye,' with the gable and window above, are in the Curvilinear style, and may be placed about 
1350. John of Welboum, treasurer of the Cathedral, 1850 — 1880, set up the choir stalls, and 
erected the vaulting of the central and western towers, with the internal panelling of the latter, 
and the row of niches and regal statues over the great west door. To a closely subsequent 
period belong the three western windows, and the upper stipes of the western towers. In these 
works we see the transition from Decorated to Perpendicular, as in the Angel Choir that from 
Early English to Decorated. The wooden spires which crowned the towers were taken down in 
1807. 

To the Perpendicular style belong the chantry chapels of Bishop Fleming, d. 1481 ; of 
Bishop Russell, d. 1498 (fitted up as a vestry for the Bishop) ; and of Bishop Longland, d. 1547 
(used as a music libra]7). 

" The Library, with the cloister under it, is a classical work built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in 1674. The reredos, which bears the date 1769, and the open battlement of the central 
tower, were erected by Essex, towards the close of the last century. The carved wooden 
pulpit was designed by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and the tall brazen gas-standards by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, RA." 

For fuller information as to the Cathedral, reference may be made to the fcdlowing papers 
by the Eev. Precentor Yenables : — 
A walk through Lincoln Minster. 
WiUiamson's Guide through Lincoln. 

The Architectural History of Lincoln Cathedral Arch. Joum., YoL xl. 
Notes on the Chronology of St. Hugh's Choir. Arch. Joum., Vol. xxxiL 
The recent discovery of the Foundations of the Eastern Termination of Lincoln Minster, 
as erected by St. Hugh. Arch. Joum., Vol. xliv., pp. 194-202. 
And also to — 

Architectural History of Lincoln Minster, by Ayliffe Poole. Associated Societies' Beports, 
Vol iv., 1857. 

The Lincoln Excursion of the Architectural Association, by Edmund Sharpe, 1871. 
Memoir on the System of Proportions of the Nave of Lincoln Cathedral, by P. C. Penrose. 
Proceedings of the Archssological Institute, Lincoln Volume, 1848. 

Briton's Architectural Antiquities, Vol. v. Plates and Memoirs by E. J. Wiilson. 



SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1888. 

A visit was paid to Harefield under the guidance of Mr. G.- H. Birch, F.S.A., who described 
the church and its fine series of sepulchral monuments, and afterwards conducted the members 
to Moor Hall, where still exists a chapel of the thirteenth century, which once belonged to the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

Mr. Birch has supplied the following account of Harefield : — 
The first historical note with regard to this ancient parish is strack in the Domesday ; 
survey compiled in the 15th year of the reign of William I. It is there spelt * Herefelle,' and ' 
the manor is held by Bichard, the son of Gilbert de Clare, ancestor of the Earl of Clare and ^ t 
Gloucester. A priest is mentioned as holding one virgate, a variable quantity of land from 
8 to 16 acres. 

g 
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Twenty years afterwards, in 1100, the Order of St. John of Jemsalem was established 
in London at Clerkenwell, and their famous priory church was commenced. This was their 
head house in England, and they were S(»on very richly endowed with lands and manors in 
maoy counties. 

Unlike other monasteries which often threw out cells, and built priories on distant 
possessions, to all intents and purposes freed and separated from the main or head houses, the 
Enig;hts of St. John, or Knights Hospitallers, as they were more commonly called, held all their 
lands under a central authority. Thus it was that this chorch and parish became their property 
in the year or between the years 1180 and 1195, for we then find Beatrix de Boilers giving to 
Richard Turey or Turk, Prior of St. John, the advowi^n of the church of * Herefeld ' with all 
its appurtenances ' in pure and perpetnal alms.' Who this Beatrix was, whether a member of 
De Glare family or not, I am unable at present to say, but a certain Alice or Alina de Glare 
confirmed previous grants, and, with her husband, increased the donation by 120 acres of land 
in ' Herefeld ' ; and mention is made of certain lands abutting on the land of Baldwin de 
Boilers, the hnsband of Beatrix, so that the credit of this charitable gift of the manor and 
advowson must be shared by these two noble ladies. But they were not alone ; during the ISth 
century there are records of various other donors, and one which is the most interesting is a 
charter of Roger de Bacheworth, Knight, at the instance of Brother Nicholas de Daocombe, then 
Preceptor of the Hospital of Herefeld, for the health of his soul, that of Sibila his wife, and of 
his ancestors and successors, 10 acres of land with appurtenances of the moor of ' Herefeld.' 

With regard to the Ghuroh it is a very fine one, but was unfortunately restored about 
1846-47, at a very great expense, with more zeal than discretion. In plan it consists of nave 
of four bays, with chancel and north and south aisles, the eastern ends of which formed 
chantries. The main structure is about the date of 1320, but has later additions of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. The chancel always seems to have been coosiderably elevated, or, at all 
events, it was so before the late alterations, as I gather from an older description of the church. 
The arcade on the north side either replaced an earlier one, or was added in the 15th century ; 
the south side remains in its original state, and the chantry at the east end of this aisle still 
possesses a piscina. The priest's door has been removed, and also the south doorway. The 
chantry on the north side is called the Breakspear Chapel, and has a late screen. The oak 
stalls remain in the chancel, and the woodwork forming the reredos and altar rails were broagfat 
Irom some religious house in Belgium, and are very rich. The brasses which remain are very 
good, and belong principally to the Newdigate and Assheby families. The tombs are also fine, 
especially that of Alice, Dowager Countess of Derby, 1637. She was the daughter of Sir John 
Spencer, of Althorpe, the piogenitor of the present Duke of Marlborough, and Earl Spencer, and 
was married to Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of Derby (died 1594), and had three daughters, who 
are represented on the tomb. The Dowager Countess remarried, her second husband being 
Lord Keeper Egerton, created Lord Ellesmere, and was again a widow in 1617. This lady was 
celebrated in verse by three poets — ^by Harrington, who wrote some lines on her marriage with 
Egerton ; by Spenser, who celebrated her under the name of Amaryllis, 1595; and last, but not 
least, by John Milton, in his ' Arcades,' performed by her children at Harefield Place. 

The other stone and marble monuments do not call for special notice ; they are 
principally to the Ashby and Newdigate families, both long seated in this parish, the former at 
Breakspear, an ancient manor, which gave the name to a family, one member of which rose to 
great eminence in the person of Nicholas de Breakspear, Monk of St. Albans, afterwards Pope 
of Rome, under the name of Adrian IV. The south chapel is called the Brackenbury Chapel, 
from an estate held by Thomas de Brackenbury, which passed afterwards to the Newdigaies, 
and became their burial place. 

" As to Moor Hall, the existing remains of the Preceptory or Camera are but small. The 
picturesque Farm House conceals a fine 18th century timber roof, probably the hall, and a 
detached chapel, long used as a bam. One does not expect to find the remains of an ordinary 
priory, for, as I have noticed before, it was but the dwelling place of a few of the obadientarii, 
settled here for the purpose of looking after the estate, probably imder the command of a 
Preceptor ; and the building was of the character of a moated grange or manor, with a detached 
chapel ; traces of the moat can still be seen. 

*• In 1838 a return was made to the Grand Master, which is now preserved at Valetta, in 
the Island of Malta, and we find there a notice of ^ Herefeld.' The officer then in charge was 
named Brother Simon de Myneworth, chaplain, and we find nothing more recorded until 1516, 
when Prior Thomas Docwra leased this farm to Rose Assheby for 40 years, at £19 per annum, 
to maintain a chaplain for the parish church, and to ctdminister the Sacrament to the 
parishioners. In 1520 another lease was granted to Rose Bower, widow, at £20 per annum. 
In 1588 the order was suppressed in England, and the King, who had seized the estate, granted 
it to Robert Tyrwhitt, for the 20th part of one knight's fee, and the fee farm rent of 40s. ; by 
him it was conveyed to the Newdigate family, and has been part of the manor of Harefield 
ever since." 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1888. 
Chairman : Rev. H. 0. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. W. EL St John Hope, M.A., Assistant Secretair of the Society of 
Antiquaries, on " The actual Uses of Colours in the Mediseral Church of England." The 
reading of the paper (which is printed at p. 238) was followed bj an interesting discussion. 

Dr. Wickham Legg asked what was the relation of the English white for Lent to the ash 
colour formerly used in Germany, France, and Spain, during Lent. He had seen, this spring, 
some ash coloured ornaments still in use at the Cathedral at Lyons, which he should have 
called white. The English ornaments, he thought, in all likelihood, were not of a pure white. 
Then he must retract an opinion formerly expressed, that the Sunday colour dominated the 
week. Besides the En^lien instances that Mr. Hope had giyen, he had found cases in the 
Cathedral and King's College at Aberdeen, at Majorca, in the Pontifical of Durandus, at 
Besam^on, and in actual use at Lyons. Mr. Hope's paper was yery important, because it 
destroyed the modem idea that in England before the Keformation there was any uniform 
sequence or any uniform ceremonial. Doabtless, the words recited were yery nearly the same, 
but the ceremonies which accompanied the words were yery different. This desire for 
uniformity was a Renaissance idea, fostered abroad by PiusY., who bad published a new Roman 
missal and breyiary, reformed from the Franciscan curialistic books which again were based 
upon the ruins of the old Roman Liturgy. These Pian books had simply stopped the study of 
liturgy in the Roman communion, and replaced it with a mere study of the decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Mr. Hope's paper, by destroying the idea that uniformity 
prevailed in England before the Reformation, had rendered a signal seryice to the study of 
liturgy. 

The Rey. Dr. F. 0. Lee disagreed altogether with the last speaker, considered uniformity 
highly desirable, and contended that the rules in the Pian books were plain, simple, easy to be 
understood, and always at hand. Thirty years ago an influential committee of clergy had 
drawn up a set of rules for colours from the Roman books, which could not be bettered. 

The Rey. J. Baden-Powell thought that the white ornaments were simply linen sheets for 
coyering the altars during Lent, just as white yeils were used for coyering up the images. 

Mr. Micklethwaite, who had taken the chair when Mr. Shuttleworth left, pointed out that 
the mode of obtaining silk fabrics here in the middle ages, prevented there being any yery hard 
rule as to the use of cotours. The stuflb were brought from abroad, and had not been specially 
made for church use ; and although in rich churches which possessed many, there might be 
some general classification according to colour, in ordinary parish churches more was thought of 
the comparatiye richness of the yestments than of their colour. And it might well be that a 
chasuble, which, in the thirteenth century, seryed for Easter-day, might, as it grew older, pass in 
turn to less important feasts, and come in the fifteenth to serye for Ash Wednesday. The one 
colour rule which seems to haye been generally obseryed all oyer England, although not laid 
down in any rubric, was the use of white for Lent, to which Mr. Hope had called attention. 
These Lenten yestments were often of stuff other than silk. 

Mr. Hope replied that among the thoasand instances of white for Lent which he had come 
acixws, ash-coloured yestments were named only twice, and he could not agree with Dr. Leeg's 
hypothesis that white meant ash-coloured, or anything but pure white. In reply to Mr. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. Hope said that white for Lent included yestments of all sorts, which were expressly 
named, and the white ornaments were certainly not mere linen sheets, since there was mention 
in the inyentories of white yestments for Lent for priest, deacon and sub-deaoon, and of 
white frontals for high altars of churches like Salisbury and Lincoln. 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1888. 

Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

A lecture was given by Mr. J. Qrimshire, entitled, *'A short account of the ancient 
Cathedrals and Conyentual Churches of Scotland." The lecture was illustrated by numerous 
photographs shown by the lime-light lantern. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1888. 
Chairman : Rey. E. S. I>ewick, M.A. 

A paper was read by the Rey. J. R. Buchanan, Vicar of Heme, on "Heme Church, Kent" 
An interesting account was given of the architecture of the church, and its sepulchral monuments, 
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which inclade several fine brasses. The paper was profasely illnstrated by views of the chnrch, 
and rubbings of the brasses ; and was followed by a discossion, in which Mr. Charles Browne, 
Mr. Stannns, and others, took part. 

The substance of Mr. Buchanan's paper will be found in his " Memorials of Heme, Kent/' 
of which a fourth edition has been lately published. 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1889. 

Chairman : Rev. H. C. Shnttleworth, M.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. W. Bolton on The Marshland Churches of Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and Yorkshire.'' 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1889. 
Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. A. Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., entitled Notes on Monumental Brasses 
and their details.*' The paper was illustrated by a fine series of rubbings, and was followed by 
a discussion in which Mr. Stannus, Mr. C. Browne, the Chairman, and others took part. 

Among the rubbings exhibited was one of Thomas Nelond (Prior of the Clnniac 
Monastery, of St. Pancras, at Lewes), from Cowfold, Sussex. The brass has been engraved by 
Dallaway, and Waller, and also in the Illustrations of Monumental Brasses of the Cambridge 
Camden Society. A comparison of these engravings with the photo-lithographic illustration, 
which we give from a rubbing by Mr. Oliver, will show the advantages of the process here naed. 

Mr. Oliver supplies the following notes on the Nelond brass : — 

The Prior, represented in surplice and hood, stands on an elaborate basement under a 
triple canopy, the central division of which, consisting of three arches, is surmounted by a 
super-canopy, under which is placed a seated representation of the Blessed Virgin with the 
Divine Child. The latter has the cruciform nimbus, and the hand raised in the act of 
benediction. The head of the Virgin is crowned and nimbed. Her right hand embraces the 
Holy Child, who is standing on her lap, and h^ left hand holds a book. The two side arches 
of the triple canopy are surmounted by crocketed canopies, the finials of which support 
brackets. The left bracket bears the cmgy of St. Pancras, the patron saint of the Clnniac 
Priory, at Lewes. His name appears on a small scroll above nis head. He carries the 
martyr's palm in one hand, and in the other a book ; and tramples his persecutor xmder his 
feet His head is nimbed, and has a small crown or circlet. The right bracket bears the 
effigy of St Thomas of Canterbury, the patron saint of the prior, bis name appearing on a 
scroll above his head. He is represented in full pontifical costume, consisting of alb, tunide, 
dalmatic, and chasuble. Over the chasuble is worn the pall, and the fringed ends of the 
stole are seen between the tunicle and the alb. The maniple is suspended from his left wrist 
His right hand is raised in the act of benediction, whilst his left supports his crozier. His 
head wears the mitre, and is nimbed. 

From the hands of the Prior, which are joined in the attitude of prayer, three scrolls 
issue, carrying: the words of prayers addressed to the sacred personages above. To the Blessed 
Virgin : iWlater sancta If|u me serires mortis ab osu ; to St. Pancras : ^Blartit sancte !Bei imc bH 
loca me tequiet ; to St. Thomas of Canterbury : Hi sanctt S^ome mmpta, ptecatto pro me. 
The brass originally had a border inscription running all round. One side is now unfortunately 
wanting. The portion which remains runs thus : — 

9J4 Hie terre cumulus Thome Nelond tegit ossa 
Est et ei tumulus presens sub marmore fossa 
Virtutum donis hic claruit et rationis 
Ezemplisque bonis decus auxit religionis 
Mundo Martha fhit sed Christo mente Maria 
In mundo viguit sed erat sibi celsa Sophia 
Ad celi mensis sedes migravit habendas. 

The fifth line is evidently imitated from two lines of the inscription on the tomb of 
Gundrada, foundress of Lewes Priory : — 

Martha fuit miseris, fuit ex pietate Maria, 
Pars obiit Marthe, superest pars magna Marie. 
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There is a shield in the left upper comer bearing the verbal symbol of the Holj Trinity ; 
the corresponding shield on the right side has been lost. 

The brass is inlaid on a slab 9-ft. 10-in. by 4-ft. S-iu., and is placed in the naye of 
Gowfold Church, which is dedicated to St. Peter. 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1889. 

Tenth Annual Mbbtino. 

Chairman : Rer. H. C. Shnttleworth, M.A. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were presented. 

Tenth Annual Repobt, 1888-89. 

The Tenth Annual Report chronicles another very successful year's work of the Society. 
The papers read at the evening meetings have been of unusual interest, and the visits have 
generally been very largely attended. 

Since^the last report twelve meetings have been held at the Chapter House, and papers 
have been read on the folio wine subjects :^By Mr. Somers Clarke, on ''The Cathedral of Las 
Palmas, Grand Canary " ; by Mr. W, Bolton, *' English and Foreign Cathedrals and Churches 
contrasted and compared " ; by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, ** Suggestions about the Ritual of the 
Communion Service" ; by Mr. Thomas Oamer, on ''The Altar-Screen at St. Paul's Cathedral" ; 
by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, on '* Metal Grilles in connection with Architecture " ; by Mr. 
Charles Browne, on " The Knights Hospitallers " ; by Major Heales, on " The Ecclesiologv of 
Bomholm" : by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, on "The Churches of Great Britain and Ireland 
compared in respect of their Orientation with those of Italy and the East " ; by Mr. W. H. 
St. J ohn Hope, on " The actual Uses of Colours in the MedievaL Church of England " ; by Mr. 
J. Grimshire, giving " A short account of the Ancient Cathedralsrand Conventual Churches of 
Scotland" ; by the Rev. J. R. Buchanan, on " Heme Church, Kent *' ; and by Mr. W. Bolton, 
on " The Marshland Churches of Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Yojckshiie:** 

Afternoon visits were made to St. Paul's Cathedral under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis 
Gilbertson ; to the Church of St. Mary Overie, under the direction of Mr. J. T. Dollman ; to 
Westminster Abbey, under the direction of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite ; to West Wickham and 
Addington, wherepapers were read by Mr. George Clinch, supplemented by a description of the 
stained glass at West Wickham by Mr. Arthur Taylor, and of the tombs at Aadingtou by 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw ; to Harmondsworth, where Mr. A D. White described the Church and 
Tithe Bam, and to Harefield under the direction of Mr. G. H. Birch. 

A whole-day Excursion was made to Lincoln. The Cathedral was visited under the 
direction of the Kev. Precentor Yenables. 

The Council desire to express their thanks to all the gentlemen who have thus contributed 
to the successful carrying out of these proceedings, and also to the Clergy and others for the 
welcome with which the visits of the Society have at all times been received. 

Part III. of Yolume II. of the Transactions has been issued during the jear. It has been 
decided to transfer the Special Part II. Fund to the General Account. 

The accompanying Balance Sheet is not so satisfisK^tory as could be desired owing to many 
members having allow^ their subscriptions to remain unpaid. It is hoped that this will bring 
the fact to their notice, and that the arrears will be paid forthwitL 

Twenty-nine new members have been elected during the year ; the number on the Register 
being now 802. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman. 

EDWARD J. WELLS, 

Han. Sec. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 1888, ST. PAUL'S EOCLESIOLOGIOAL SOCIETY. 



Patmbntb. 

Dec. Slat, 1888. £ s. d. 

To balance from last Aoconnt ' 1917 

„ Entrance Fees 2 10 

„ Annnal Subscriptions 51 5 

„ Life Subscriptions 6 6 

„ Sale of Transactions 4 4 

,f Illustrations Fnnd (Special Donation) 5 5 

„ Repaid from Special Fund 1 4 

„ Interest on Reserve Fund 15 8 

„ Balance (Deficit due to Treasorer) ... 2 2 4 


Rbouftb. 

Dec. 81st, 1888. £ s. d. 
By Amount Paid on Account of Transactions 60 1 9 

„ Printing and Stationery 7 16 9 

„ Postage 17 14 3 

Fees to Attendants 2 16 

Half of Life Subscription carried to 

Reserve Fund 8 8 

„ Miscellaneous 1 10 


£93 19 


£98 19 


Jan. 1st, 1889. 

Reserve Fund in Post office Savings Bank 55 15 6 


Jan. 1st, 1889. 

Balance (Deficit due to Treasurer) 2 2 4 



TFs have excmined th» above, and find it coneet, 
H. G. DUFFIELD, Hon, Secrttcary, 
January 17th, 1889. 



H. 0. SHUTTLBWORTH, Chairman, 
ALFRED HEALES, Tr&uurer, 



E. H. FEDARB, ) . 
S. BAWSON, *)^^^»' 



SPECIAL FUND FOR REPRINTING PART IL 

Jan. 1st, 1888. £ s. d. 

Balance in hand 6 6 

Sale of Copies 17 6 

£14 



The Eeport and Balance Sheet were adopted. 

The foil lowing members were elected as members of the Council for the ensning year : — 
Revs. H. C. Shuttleworth, Lewis Gilbertson, E. S. Bewick, Messrs. G. H. Birch, Charles browne, 
W. Bolton, Somers Clarke, T. Garratt, F. Gill, H. E. Gough, S. W. Kershaw, H. T. Eoxby, 
J. C. L. Stahlschmidt and A. Taylor. 

Major Heales was re-elected as Treasurer ; and Mr. E. J. Wells and the Bey. H. G. Dnffield 
as Secretaries. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Council, proposed the following amendments and additions 
to the Rules : — 

In Rule I. For associates " to substitute " members." 

Rule IV. to be altered thus: — " Honorary members (limited to six) shall be proposed by 
the Council and elected by a General Meeting. They shall enjoy all privileges of membership 
except that of voting at meetings.'* 

After Rule IV., to insert a new Rale : — Vice-Presidents shall be proposed by the Council 
and elected by a General Meeting." 

After Rule XI., to insert a new Rule : — " The Editor of the Society's Transactions shall 
be appointed by the Council" 

The above alterations and additions were carried (with power to re-number the Rules); 
but a proposed alteration in Rule XII. was referred back to the Council, and the further con- 
sideration of the question was adjourned to the meeting of February 6th, which was CMrdered to 
be extraordinary for that purpose. 

On the proposal of the Council, the Rev. Precentor Venables and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
were elected Honorary Members ; and the Ven. Archdeacon of London, the Rev. Precentor 
Venables and Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite were elected Vice-Presidents. 

On the proposal of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was passed to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. PauPs, for the use of the Chapter Room for the Society's meetings. 

The proceedings closed with a ?ote of thanks to the Chairman. 



.£ 8. d. 

Repaid General Fund 14 



£14 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1889. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
The general meeting was preceded by an extraordinary meeting, convened for the purpose 
of considering alterations in the Rules. 
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The Chairmao, on behalf of the Gonncil, proposed the following alterations : — 
Rnle y. To add, Fonr of the elected members of the Oonncil shall retire, in rotation, 
each year, bnt shall be eligible for re-election at the annual meeting." 
Rule VI. To omit " and Council." 
Both proposals were carried unanimonslj. 

The ReT. Ernest Geldart read a paper on ** Transepts," which proYoked a considerable 
discussion, in which Messrs. H. R. Oongh, B. £. Ferry, Bell, Orimshire and the Chairman 
took part 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1889. 

Chairman: F. Oill, Esq. 

A paper was read by the Rey. E. S. Dewick, M.A., on " Christian Art on Coins, from the 
time of Constantine the Great." 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1889. 
Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., read the first portion of a paper on Round Churches." 



THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1889. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Mr. Birch concluded the reading of his paper on ^* Round Churches." 



SATURDAY, APRIL 6th, 1889. 

Visits were paid to the churches of St. Cuthbert's, Philbeach Gardens, and All Saints, 
Fulham.* 

At St. Cuthbert's the members of the Society were received by the Vicar, the Rev. H. 
Westal), and an account of the building was given by the architect, Mr. H. R. Gongh, 
F.R.I.B.A., who explained that the church was bunt under the Private Patronage Act. The cost 
of the site and the former temporary church was about £3,500, and of the clergy hoase £1,600. 
The first contract for the church, amounting to nearly £3,000, was signed on St. Cuthbert*s 
Day, the 18th March, 1884, and the second contract in May, 1886, for a further sum of nearly 
£8,000. The foundation stone, which was quarried by the Vicar of Holy Island, was laid by 
Earl Beauchamp, on the 2nd July, 1884, and the completed fabric was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London on the 18th November, 1887. Attention was drawn to the unusuid 
treatment of the east end, there being no window, and the external wall containing a number 
of niches intended to receive statuary. Th6 great beauty and variety of the polifthed 
Devonshire marble from the celebrated quarries at rlymouth, which has been so freely used in 
this building, excited much admiration ; and Mr. Gough strongly urged upon all interested in 
church building the desirability of using so beautiful a material in preference to foreign and 
more costly marbles, few of which could compare with its excellent colouring. He also stated 
that the whole of the marble in the church had only cost some £500 or £600 more than if 
Portland stone had been used. The carving of the sedilia, and piscina, and the pulpit, by 
Baron de Sziemanowicz, was much admired, as was also that of the seven-sided fon^ with its 

SkuelB representing the seven sacraments, and lofty oak cover and crown of angels, the work of 
r. Hems, of Exeter. The stained-glass windows in the chapel and in the baptistery, were 
considered remarkably fine examples of modem glass painting, and well worthy of the great 
reputation of their artist, Mr. Eempe. The screen to the chapel, of wrought iron and copper, 
and the gas fittings, the work of Mei^srs. Starkie Gardner & Co., were also much praised. The 
stations of the Cross have been painted by M. Vinck, a Belgian artist, who has been employed 
in painting a similar series for Antwerp Cathedral. Mr. Gough ex^Aained that the lectern was 
from a design by Pngin, but needed its base to make it complete ; he also pointed out that the 
east end of the sanctuary was intended to receive a very handsome and lofty reredos, and that 
the permanent high altar was not yet provided. It was further in contemplation to build a 
screen and rood-loft in marble and stone. The visitors next inspected the handsome altar 
vessels, and beautifully embroidered vestments, the latter executed by the St. Cuthbert's 



* Of these visiti a loll aooount, of which use has been here made, was given in the West London Observer, 
April 13th, 1889. 
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Needlework Society. Many of these have been designed by Mr. Gongh. A very handsome 
jewelled morse, or clasp for secaring the priest's cope, attracted mnch attention, containing, as 
it does, several hundreds of jewek mounted in gold, the whole clasp measaring aboat a foot 
in leneth. 

The Parish Church of All Saints, Fulham, was afterwards visited, under the guidance 
of the Vicar, the Bev. F. H. Fisher, who explained the reasons which necessitated the pulling 
down of the old church. With the exception of the tower, the church has been entirely rebuilt, 
from the designs of Sir A. W. Blomfield. Mr. Fisher exhibited several prints of the old church, 
and also a plan of the memorial stones in it ; and stated that, according to the contract, every 
stone was to be put back in the same place, and that only two had been lost in the rebuilding 
of the church. The glass of the east window of the old church, now in the south transept, 
was given by Bishop Blomfield ; and that of the present east window by his son, Sir A. W. 
Blomfield, the architect of the church. The handsome communion plate and the old parish 
baptismal and burial registers were placed on tables for the inspection of visitors, and attracted 
much attention. 



THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1889. 

Chairman : Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A. 

A paper was read by the Bev. H. Hamilton Kelly, entitled A Study of Precedents for 
Liturgical Development." A discussion followed, in which Mr. Micklethwaite and others took part. 



SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1889. 

The Society visited the church of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, and the Parish Churches 
of Hammersmith and Chiswick. 

The church of Sr. Mabt Abbots has been rebuill^ from the designs of the late Sir G. G. 
Scott, at a cost of not less than £70,000. Its spire is 278 feet high, being only surpassed in 
height by five English spires, viz. :— Salisbury (404 feet), St. Michael's, Coventry, Norwich 
Cathedral, Louth, and St. Mary Redcliffe (292 feet). 

At the Parish Church of Hamhersicitu the members were received by the Yicar, the 
Rev. J. H. Snowden ; and an account of the building of the church was given by the architect, 
Mr. H. R. Gou^h, F.R.I.B.A.* He commenced by expressing his regret at the necessity of 
pulling down a Duilding with the historical associations of the old church, which was one of the 
churches consecrated by Archbishop Laud. It was built simply as a chapel of ease to Fulham 
Parish Church. In 1628 the foundation stone was laid, and in 1631 it was consecrated. 
Hammersmith was then a very little hamlet. One could quite understand that in 1880, when 
the new church was first proposed to be built, that the old building was not suited to the 
requirements of a large parish like Hammersmith. Another site, sufficiently central, could not 
be found for the new church, and therefore they came to the conclusion that they could not do 
better than put the church on the same site. Some people might say that it was strange that 
they should ouild the nave and aisles first rather than the chancel. They could not build 
the chancel without pulling down the old church, in which services were held whilst the nave 
of the new edifice was being built. The old church was erected mainly by Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
who was a very devoted subject of Charles I. Mr. Gough then called attention to an interesting 
monument in the chancel, a bronze bust of Charles I., which Sir Nicholas Crispe gave to the 
church, underneath which was an urn, in which he directed that his heart should be preserved. 
He believed that, under Sir Nicholas Crispe*s will, wine was put into the urn until about the year 
1884, when it was sealed up. The monuments of the old church had been preserved in the 
new church. The church had been some years in course of building. The foundation stone 
of the nave was laid on July 1, 1882, by His Royal Highness the late Prince Leopold, and the 
nave was consecrated in October, 1888. The chancel was commenced in 1886, ana the Duchess 
of Albany laid the corner stone on July Srd of the same year. The building was consecrated 
on July 2nd, 1887. Mr. Gough said, in conclusion, that the church, when entirely completed, 
would cost about £24,000, and that £2,000 was yet required to finish the tower. 

At Chiswick Church the Yicar, the Rev. Lawford Dale, was in readiness to receive the 
Society, and gave an interesting account of the old church, which he described as having one 
aisle of red brick and the other of brown brick. With the exception of the tower, it has been 
entirely rebuilt, from the designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. The materials used in the 
building are of the best and most durable quality, and the fittings are remarkable for beauty of 
workmanship. Mr. Dale concluded by referring to the many celebrated men buried in the 
church and churchyard. 

* We are indebted for the greater part of this report to the West London Obtervtr, May II, 1889. 
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SATUEDAT, MAY 25, 1889. 
YiBit to St. Albans. 

Nearly ten years had paased since the Society visited St Albans, on July 5tb, 1879. Since 
then a good deal has happened at St. Albans ; and the visit was intended to 
opportunity of seeing for themselTes the nature of the works carried out by Lord Grimthorpe.^ 
A large number of members assembled, and among the visitors were, Messrs. H. Bucks Gibbs, 
Arthur Baker, J. P. Seddon, J. Drayton Wyatt, E. 0. Ailam, H. and G. Hems, E. L. Pearce, 
and W. Longmire. Mr. H. Eoumieu Gough, F.B.I.B.A, acted as cicerone, and explained that 
he proposed not to give a history, or to point out the beauties, of the magnificent abbey church 
in which they were assembled, but to show on the spot, with the aid of old drawings and 
photographs, why many of them held strong views as to which of the persons anxious to continue 
the work of restoration ought to be entrusted with the undertaking. They were probably aware 
that, since the death of Sir Gilbert Scoit, Sir Edmund Beckett, now Lord Grimthorpe, had 
continued the restoration in the nave and transepts, at first with the help of the late Mr. John 
Chappie, the able clerk of works to Scott, and latterly unaided. The work in the choir had 
been undertaken by Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, also at his own cost, but under the advice of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, on whom they were pleased to find the Queen had just ISestowed a well- 
merited honour. Both these gentlemen wished to have the faculty for carrying the work 
eastward into the Lady-chapeL All present knew that Lord Grimthorpe*s work had been 
assailed in more or less vigorous terms m one of the leading professional journals, and he, for 
one, felt the denouncements had been none too strong, as the injury that had already been wrought 
in that noble abbey, through the intense vanity of our self-styled only architect. Lord Grimthorpe, 
could never be repaired. The treatment of the west front, especially the useless carved sill 
beneath the great window, had been very severely criticised, but, as they would see when they 
looked at it, comparing it with old views, not without reason ; in this work, however, his lordship 
was to a certain extent guided by the drawings made by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and by the designs 
by Soott, which Mr. Chappie had acknowledged he was able to borrow for his use. Mr. Arthur 
Baker, who was present, and was for >ears in Sir Gilbert Scott's office, would be able to show them 
how much of the work in the portals was founded on the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
remains which they found there, and would doubtless confirm his statement that most of the 
details in this front were gleaned from various drawings by Scott, the great window from 
Doncaster, and the curiously-treated angle turrets from St Mary Abbotts, Kensington. After 
the completion of the new west front, Lord Grimthorpe worked eastwards, and Chappie becoming 
ill, he rapidly went from bad to worse. They would see that, instead of reconstructing the 
cloisters on the south side of nave, as was done by Scott at Chesttr, where a similar shal^ old 
wall presented difficulties, his lordship had cut through the delicate fourteenth century work 
with common-place buttresses, without regard to the lines of the aroading. He had opened new 
windows into the nave, where, owing to the position of the old monastic buildings, no such 
apertures had existed in medissval days, and had thus flooded the nave with a uniform glare of 
light ; the ancient painted ceiling, which was certainly in a bad state of repair, had been stripped 
off, and as they would see, was now cut up into hoarding for the Lady-chapel. The treatment 
of the transepts was still worse. The beautiful slype to the south transept had disappeared, 
and its carvings were stuck in a new passage wall ; the transept itself had fa^n rebuilt, and the 
fifteenth century lights replaced by a group of five lancers, copied from the Five Sisters at 
York Minster, but with this difference, that whereas on the exterior they ranged in height 
upwards, the central light being the loftiest, and the other two the shortest, internally they 
were all of one height, the upper part of the three middle ones being concealed, he was told, by 
blackened felt The mouldings of these south transept windows were very coarse, and the 
charming diverse turrets on either side had been replaced by square towers, which would be in 
keeping with a water tower or a factory chimnev. As to the north transept, the old windows 
had been replaced, as they saw, by a wheel winaow supposed to be a copy of that in the south 
transept at York, but filled with wheels within wheels. The design appeared to have been 
evolv^ by laying on a sheet of paper a Jubilee sovereign, and surrounding it by a row of 
three-penny pieces, with outer rows of shillings and sixpences of the same class. Returning 
to Mr. Bucks Gibbs' work from Mr. Blomfielas designs, Mr. Gough said the work in the altai 
screen before them had been criticised ; but he thought they would agree with him that it was 
a careful piece of restoration. The old pinnacles, all of which had oeen destroyed, had been 
replaced from the careful indications shown by the fragments remaining, and the niches in the 
front, sides and ends of screen had been filled by a series of seventy-six figures; of these, the 



1 The aeootinl of this Tisit is taken from the Building New$ of Maj 81, 1889. In the following number will 
be found a most interesting and instrnctlTS^ * Sheet of Contrasts dedieated to all lovers of old St. Albans Abbey.' 
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small figures representing Christ and His Apostles, were in white English alabaster ; the others 
in yellow magnesian limestone. These pinnacles and fignres had been execnted by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, and as they had been severely criticiz^, he had hung below them, for com- 
parison, photographs of some of the figures, and others of Redfem*s essentially French work at 
Salisbury, sxii he thought all would see they would, in their English treatment, bear favourable 
comparison with Redfern's works. All were now in position with one exception. 

A perambulation of the building was made, Mr. Gough referring in detail to the character 
of Lord Grimtliorpe's new works, and at the close of the proceedings, Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S. A., 
moved, and Mr. Charles Browne, M.A., F.S.A., seconded a resolution, which was carried 
unanimously : — ''That the members of the St. PauFs Ecclesiological Society having seen with 
regret and dismay the work which has been done under the name of restoration, at the Cathedral 
Church of St. AJbans, earnestly hope, that, whatever further works may be contemplated, will 
be entrusted to the hands of those who will have more reverence and respect for the original 
work, and a better appreciation of its beauty and historical value.*' 



SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1889. 

Visit to Stepney and Bow. 

The churches of Stepney and Bow were visited under the direction of Mr. G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A., and the papers read by him are printed at pp. 326 and 828. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1889. 
Visit to Norwich. 

The Cathedral Church was very thoroughly inspected, under the guidance of Dr. Bensly, 
who also directed attention to the two gateways leading into the precincts, and to the remains 
of the monastic buildings. A visit was then paid to the Grammar School, which was originally 
built at the beginning of the fourteenth century by Bishop Salmon as a charnel-house, with a 
chanel of St. John the Evangelist above it. Under the direction of the Rev. W. Hudson, the 
castle was visited ; and the valuable regalia of the City, and other objects of interest, were 
exhibited at the Guildhall. St. Andrew's Hall, formerly the church of the Black Friars, was 
the next object of interest. Time did not allow of a full examination of the numerous parish 
churches of the City, but the churches of St. Peter Mancroft, and St. John the Baptist, Madder 
Market, were seen, and the party left Norwich with the wish that more time could have been 
spent in the city, and with very grateful feelings towards the many gentlemen whose kindness 
and attention had contributed so much to the success of the day. Unfortunately, owing to the 
distance from London, and other causes, the attendance was very small. 



SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1889. 

Visit to Wennington and Aveley. 

At Wennington the church was described by the vicar, the Rev. N. Brady ; and at Aveley 
the Rev. B. G. Luard, vicar, pointed out the chief features of the charch. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1889. 

Chairman : J. T. Micklethwaite, Esq., F.S.A. 

A paper by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., was read, entitled, " The Divine Service 
in the Sixteenth Century, illustrated by the Reform of the Breviary of the Humiliati in 1548 *' 
(printed at p. 274). 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1889. ' 

Chairman : Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A. ^ 

A paper was read by Mr. Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., on " Flemish Brasses /in England," 
which was illustrated by rubbings from the more important Flemish brasses whiish are known 
to exist in this country. A discussion followed, in which Mr. Macklin and M|r. Horsburgh 
took part, and the chairman called attention to the palimpsest fhi^gments of Flenyish brasses at 
St. Giles's, Camberwell, and Margate, the latter of which contains two scenes trclm the ages of 
man, similar to those on the brass of Pieter Lansame at Ypres, which is figureld in Creeny's 
Mmumental Brasses on the Continent of Europe. The scenes in the Margate fragtment consist of 
a child chasing a butterfly, and two lads walking on stilts. t 
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The introdnction to Mr. Oliver's paper here follows : — 

"Flemish brasses may be distiDguisned from English bj the employment of diapered and 
canopied backgrounds, which form part of the brass. In the English brasses this featare is 
alt(^ther wanting, and the stone slab, in which the brass is laid, takes the place of the back- 
ground seen in the Flemish brasses. I'his difference may be accounted for by the way in which 
the brasses are built up. In Flemish brasses, square, or oblong plates, are used, which are 
joined in snch a manner as to form a complete wnole. In English brasses the plates are cnt 
out so as to follow certain outlines as canopies, &a, and backgrounds, when useo, are only to 
be seen in small and late examples. Briefly, therefore, Flemish brasses are those which have 
backgrounds, and English brasses are those that are withont this feature. The examples which 
are in this country are few in number, and scattered in various parts. In the North or England, 
at Newcastle, is the brass of Boger Thornton and wife, 1411. In Yorkshire there are two : at 
Topcliffe to T. de Topcliffe, 1891, and at Wensley to Simon de WensWh, 1860. In Norfolk 
there are two: at Lynn to Adam Walsokne and wife, 1849, and to £obert Braunche and his 
two wives, 1364. The counties of Notts, Suffolk, and Essex, have one each : the brasses to 
Alan Fleming at Newark, 1360 ; John Pounder, Ipswich, 1535 ; B. Enevynton, at Avely, 
1370. In the county of Herts there are two : one the splendid Delamare brass in the Abbey of 
St. Albans; and the other at N. Mimms to T. Horton, both of the date 1360. Middlesex has 
no less than five, of which four ure in London : the British Museum, a head of a Bishop, 1860; 
the Museum of Oeology, L. de Gorteville, 1504 ; the South Kensington Museum, to H. Oskens, 
1585 ; All Hallows Barking Church, 1535 ; and at Fulham, to Margaret Saunders, 1529. 

In the early examples there is great similaritjr in detail and workmanship with others 
that are in other parts of Europe — ^viz., at Schwerin, Lubeck, Stralsund, and Thorn. (See 
* Monumental Brasses on the Continent of Europe,' by the Bev. W. F. Creeny, for illustrations 
of these examples). They consist of the following A. Walsokne and B. Braunche, Lynn ; 
A. Fleming, Newark; T. Delamare, St. Albans ; T. de Wenslagh, Wensley, Yorks ; T. Horton, 
Korth Mimms, Herts; T. Topcliffe, Topcliffe, Yorks ; and the fragment at the British MuseuuL 
In all these examples we see similar detail used in the arrangement of the figures in the 
canopies, in the diaper work in the backgrounds, in the cutting of the folds of the drapery, in 
the lettering placed round the brass, and in other ways. The side canopies are double in the 
brasses to Abbot Delamare, Alan Fleming, and Adam Walsokne, and in those of Bobert 
Braunche and Topcliffe single canopies only are used. Figures of saints are placed under the 
canopies of the brasses of Delamare, Walsokne, and Horton ; civilians are in tnose to Braunche 
and Fleming, and angels in the Topcliffe brass, with musical instruments. In the super- 
canopies — with the exception of the Delamare brass (which has the Saviour enthroned) — in 
each of the examples is the representation of the soul (in the fragment at the British Museum 
the small figure is shown bearing a mitre), with the figures of ^gels, holding either candles, 
censers, or musical instruments, placed on either side of the figure. The pattern of the diaper 
is very similar in each case, and a similar ornament is also shown in the vestments of the priest 
at Wensley. The ornamental border of round and square roses is the same. The inscription 
is unfinished in the brasses of Delamare and Braunche, it is mutilated in the Topcliffe brass ; 
in two cases it is missing, viz., Wensley and North Mimms ; and in two examples it is complete, 
riz., Walsokne and Alan Fleming. The evangelistic symbols are placed at the corners. Shields, 
bearing arms, or merchants* marks, are used to break up the inscription, as in the Walsokne 
and Fleming brasses. The only example of the fifteenth century in this country is the brass of 
Boger Thornton, Newcastle. It bears a very close resemblance to those of the preceding 
century in the general detail as shown in the canopies and super-canopies, &c. The figures are 
not 80 well drawn as the earlier examples. The brasses of the sixteenth century, with but one 
exception, are small in size, and there may be seen a great falling of in design and detail, as 
compared with those of the earlier periods.** 

Detailed accounts were then given of the principal Flemish brasses in England, illustrated 
by rubbings. 

The accompanying illustration of the brass of Boger Thornton, at Newcastle, is from a 
rubbing by Mr. Oliver, and his description of the brass is as follows : — 

The Brass of Boger Thornton, All Saints' Church, Newcastle, 1411, is the only Flemish 
brass of the fifteenth century in this country. The figure of Boger Thornton is dressed in a 
long gown, which reaches to the feet, with full deep sleeves, buttoned at the throat, and a 
strap, from which a sword is suspended, is buckled round the waist. Two dogs are placed 
under the feet. The wife*s figure shows a long sleeveless gown (with a high collar) which 
covers the feet. The sleeves of an underdress, buckled round the waist, may be seen at the 
wrist. On the head is worn a cap with long ends which fall below the shoulders, and below 
the buttoned collar of the gown is worn a plaited wimple. The heads of the figures are on 
cushions, which are supported by angels. Each of the figures has below the feet seven light 
arches, each with the figure of a son or daughter. The son's dress consists of a gown 
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with deep sleeves, which reaches below the knee. The collar is loose, and a belt is worn round 
the waist. The daughter's dress is a loose gown with deep sleeves, secured round the waist by 
a belt. The hair is worn in plaits at the sides. A similar head-dress may be seen worn by the 
figure in the representation of the soul in the super-canopy. Beneath these figures is a 
running pattern similar to that on the outside. Over the principal figures are three pointed 
arches. The centre arch is groined, and instead of corbels the arches terminate in small 
bidls. From these arches spring canopied compartments in two tiers, the lower centre 
compartment of which contains a representation of the eoul held in a cloth by angels. Angels 
holding censers are on either sid^ In the upper portion the soul is seen placed on the lap of the 
Divine Person ; angels with candles are placed on either side. The side compartments are 
similar in each case. In the lower compartment a figure holds a scroll, and angels with 
candles are on either side. In the upper an angel is placed standine on a pedestal and 
playing a musical instrument. Smaller figures are placed below. On either side of the 
principal figure (and also between them) are niches containing various saints with their 
emblems. On the side next to Roger Thornton are the following : an Angel, St. Peter, 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Thomas, St. Matthew, St Bartholomew, and St. Simon. On 
the side next to the wife, an angel with pot and sprinkler, St. Paul, St. James the Great, 
St. James the Less, St. Andrew, St. Philip, and St. Jude: Between the figures and the 
inscription is a row of figures in monk*s habits. Between the principal figures are the following 
Saints : the Blessed Virgin and Child, St. John the Baptist, St. Catharine, St. Barbara, St. 
Agnes, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Lawrence. The inscription, which wants the usual con- 
cluding sentence, is divided by small shields bearing the arms singly, at the sides, and quarterly, 
at the top and bottom, of Thornton and his wife. The Evangelistic symbols are at the corners. 
It was originally on an altar tomb, and is now placed on the wall of the vestry. 

Roger Thornton was a great benefactor, not onlv to his native tiown of Newcastle, but also 
to the Cistercian Abbey of Newminster, near Morpeth, in the martyrolqgy of which monastery 
he is thus commemorated " Anno Domini hcoogxxix, in crastino circumcisionis, obiit Rogerus 
de Thornton, burgensis villae Novi Castri, et dominus de Witton, qui castrum ibidem construxit, 
et dedit nobis plumbum quo operitur navis ecclesiaB nostras ; pro quo Rogero, et Agnete uxore 
ejusdem, et lib^ris, dicimus quotidianam missam beatsB Yirginis, et aliam missam pro defunctis, 
etjaoent in ecclesia Omnium Sanctorum in Novo Castro." The Newmmster Cartulary (SuTteoB 
Society), p. 802. 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1889. 
Chairman: Rev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 

This meeting was devoted to the exhibition of objects of eoclesiological interest, and brief 
descriptions were given of the objects exhibited by the following members : — 

Rev. L. Gilbertson. Grucifiix, candlesticks, and a model of the St. Paul's tonsure plate. 

Rev. E. S. Dewick. Illuminated MSS., including an Epistolarium of the end of the 
fourteenth century, and the Pontifical of Gilles de Luxembourg, Bishop of Ch&lons-sur-Marne 
(1508-1585). Carvings in ivory and wood. An incense boat of the fift^nth century. The 
head of a cantoral staff, dated 1558, of Flemish workmanship. 

Mr. R. J. Jackson. A jewelled monstrance. A MS. relative to St. Paul's. A triptych in 
carved bone of the fifteenth century. A picture by Memling, supposed to have been a portion 
of the altar-piece of old St. Paul's 

Mr. J. Horsburgh. Medals, books, and a piece of tapestry. 

Mr. W. H. Pitman. Orphreys of an ancient chasuble. 

Mr. Erall. Chalices, lamps, the pastoral staff of the Bishop of Llandaff, and other metal 
work. 

Mr. H. W. Macklin. Rubbings of two curious brass roundels in the British Museum, which 
are 5^ inches in diameter, and engraved on both sides, the obverses bearing the heads of 
priests, with marginal inscriptions. 

Rev. H. G. Duffield. Wood carving. 

Mr. A. Taylor. Ancient stained glass. 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1890. 

Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., F.S.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, on Mural Decoration in Churches," which 
was illnstrated by a large number of photographs. A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. E.' Hoskins, Mr. S. W. Kershaw, and the Chaurman took part. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1890. 



Eletenth ANNUiJi Meeting. 



Chairman : Rev. L. Gilbertsoo, M.A. 



The minQtes of the last Animal Meeting were read and confirmed, after whioh the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet were presented :^ 



The proceedings of the past year have been very satisfactory. The papers read at the 
evening meetings have been of great interest, and the visits, with one exception, have been very 
largely attended. 

" Dnring the year ten meetings have been held in the Chapter Hoasp, and the following 
Papers have been read: — Two by Mr. A. Oliver, one on 'Monnmental Brasses and their 
Details,' and one on * Flemish Brasses in England ' ; by the Rev. Ernest Geldart, on 
^ TranBei>ts ' ; by the Rev. E. S. Dewick, on ' Christian Art on Coins from the time of 
Constantino the Great ' ; two by Mr. G. H. Birch, on * Ronnd Churches * ; by the Rev. H. 
Hamilton Kelly, entitled, *A Study of Precedents for Liturgical Development'; by Dr. J. 
Wickbam Legg, on ' The Divine Service in the Sixteenth Centurv, illustrated by the Reform of 
the Breviary of the Hnmiliati in 1548'; and by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, on 'Mural 
Decoration in Churches ' ; and on one evening members were invited to bring for exhibition, 
and to describe, objects of ecclesiological interest This was a new departure, but the result 
was CO successful as to warrant a repetition of the experiment in the future. 

" Afternoon visits were maae to the Churches of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington ; St. 
Cnthbert, Kensington ; and Hammersmith, under the direction of Mr. H. Roumieu Gough ; to 
All Saints, Fnlham, where the Church was described by the Rev. H. Fisher ; and to Chiswick 
Parish Church, described by the Rev. L. W. T. Dale. To St. Albans, where a very large party 
inspected the Cathedral unaer the direction of Mr. H. Roumieu Gough ; to Bow and Stepney, 
under the guidance of Mr. G. H. Birch ; to Wennington, which was described by the Rev. 
N. Brady ; and to Aveley, described by the Rev. B. G. Luard. 

" A whole-day visit was made to Norwich, but owing to the distance very few members 
attended. The Cathedral was described by Dr. Bensly, and the Castle and some of the Parish 
Chnrches were inspected nnder the guidance of the Rev. W. Hudson and other gentlemen. 

"The members were greatly indebted to the Dean and Chapter, to the Mayor and 
Corporation, and to the Rev. 0. W. Tancock, Master of King Edward*s School, for the facilities 
afforded hj them for inspecting various objects of interest in their custody. 

"To the ClerrjT who have ^pranted facilities to the Society, to the gentlemen who have 
conducted, and descnbed the various churches, to the readers of papers, and to all who have 
contributed to the success of the year's proceedings, the Council desire to express their most 
hearty thanks. 

" Part lY. of Volume II. of the Transactions has been issued during the year, and the 
Council v^ture to say that it is a publication of which the Society may well be proud* 
Attention is drawn to the fact {sa shown in the Balance-Sheet) that the illustrations have been 
largely due to special contributions. The thanks of the Society are due to those who have thus 
contributed, ana to the Rev. E. S. Dewick for the excellent service he renders the Society as 
Honorary Editor. 

The Council, in common with the Church at large, have to lament the recent decease 
of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham, and they remember with gratitude the 
support that he (then the Rev. Canon Lightfuot) afforded to the Society on its formation, by 
becoming one of its first Vice-Presidents. 

" The accompanying Balanoe-Sheet, although showing a deficit, must be regarded as 
gatis&ctory, the chief outlay being for Transactions ; and as these are now published, they will 
probably speedily repay their cost. 

Twenty-two new members have been elected during the year; the number on the 
Raster is now 274. 
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Chairman. 



EDWARD J. WELLS, 



Honorary Secretary. 
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KiCEIPTS. 



Patmbnts. 



Dec. 81, 1889. £ s. d. 

Entrance Fees 1 17 6 

Annoal Subscription 70 15 

Life Snbecriptions 25 4 

Sftle of Transactions 22 1 8 

Illustrations Fund (Special Dona- 



tions) 16 13 6 

Interest on Reserre Fund 17 5 

Balance (Deficit due to Treasurer) 12 14 7 



Dec. 81, 1889. £ s. d. 

Balance from last Account 2 2 4 

Amount paid for Transactions ... 108 6 6 

Printing and SUtionery 9 6 

Postage 19 16 5 

Fees to Attendants 2 15 6 

Half of Life Subscriptions carried 



to Reserre Fund 12 12 



£149 18 8 



£149 18 8 



Jan. Ist, 1890. Reserve Fund in Post 

Office Savings Bank 68 7 6 



Jan. Ist, 1890. Balance (Deficit due 
to Treasurer) 



12 14 7 



H. G. DUFFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 




January 22nd; 1890. 



ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer: 



The Beport and BalaDce-sheet were nnanimoasly adopted. 

In accordance with Rale YI., foor members of the Goancil retired, viz. : Rev. H. C. 
Shnttleworth, Me88r& G. H. Birch, W. Bolton, and S. W. Kershaw, and a vacancy ocoarrcd 
through the death of Mr. J. G. L. Stahlschmidt. The places were filled by the re-election of 
the H. 0. Shattleworth and Messrs. Birch and Bolton, with the addition of Mr. Dallea 
and Mr. E. 0. Hnlme as new members. 

On the proposal of the Ghairman, the re-election of Major Heales as Treasurer, and of 
Mr. E. J. Wells and the Bev. H. G. Doffield as Hon. Secretaries, was carried onanimonsly. 

On behalf of the Goancil, the Ghairman proposed the election of three Vice-Presidents, yiz. : 
the Yen. Archdeacon of London, the Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, and 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S Jl., which was carried nnanimoasly. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Dean and Ghapter of St. Panl's for the ase of the Ghi^ter 
Room for the meetings of the Society, to the Honorary Secretaries, and the Honorary Editor. 

At the oonclasion of the meeting. Evensong in the Gathedral was attended by a large 
nomber of members, for whom seats were specially reserved in the choir. 



A paper was read by Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., entitled, Historical Notes on the Gity of 
Angers : its Ecclesiology and Antiqaities." A large number of plans, sketches and photographs 
were exhibited by way of illustration of the paper, which is printed at p. 829. 



The Bev. H. G. Shattleworth, M.A., was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 

Major Heales, F.S.A., read a paper on The Eoclesioloji^ of Denmark." A discossion 
followed, in which the i)rincipal part was taken by Mr. G. H. Birch, Mr. Bolton, Bev. G. L. 
Acland, and Mr. Grimshire. 



Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., read a paper entitled, An Inquiry into the Literal 
Meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, so far as it affects Parish Ghurches." The paper is printed 
at p. 309. 



WEDNESDAY, FEBBUABY 12, 1890. 
Ghairman : Bev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1890. 
Ghairman : G. Browne, Esq., M.A., F.S. A. 



WEDNESDAY, MABGH 12, 1890. 
Ghairman : Bev. L. Gilbertson, M.A. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1890. 

Chairman : F. Gill, Esq. 

Hr. R. H. Carpenter, F.S.A., read a paper on St Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, which was 
illastrated by a large nnmber of plans and drawings. A discussion followed in whidi Messrs. 
Gordon Hills, W. White, F. J. Beckley and A. Taylor took part 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1890. 

Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., F.&A. 

An address was given by Mr. C. Browne, F.S.A., on ''The Knights of the Teutonic 
Order.'* 



SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1890. 

Visit to Churches in Battersea. 

Under the guidance of Mr. W. White, F.S.A., yisits were paid to the churches of St Mark, 
St. Peter, and St Mary by the Park, Battersea. 



SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1890. 

Visit to the Tower of London. 

The two chapels in the Tower of London were Tisited by a large party, and papers were 
read by Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., which are printed at p. 848. 



SATURDAY, MAY 81, 1890. 

Visit to Stone and Northfleet 

A Tisit was paid to the churches of Stone and Northfleet, under the guidance of Mr. H. 
Roumieu Gongh, F.R.I.B.A. This was the second visit of the Society to the beautiful church 
at Stone. A paper read by Mr. €k>ugh on the occasion of the first visit, in 1880, will be found 
in Trans. S.P.E.S,, toI. i. p. 45, where a plan and illustrations of the architecture of the church 
are also given. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1890. 
Visit to Waltham Abbey. 

A large party visited the Abbey Church under the guidance of Mr. J. A. Reeve, who read 
a paper on its architecture, which is printed at p. 889. Mr. Reeve who had had ample 
opportunities for studying the architecture of the church, when acting as clerk of the works 
during the restoration of the Lady Chapel by the late Mr. W. Burgee, gave his reasons for 
considering a great part of the existing church as the work of King Harold. 

The site of the cloister, which stood on the north side of the choir, was afterwards visited 
and also the remains of the monastic buildings. 

An account of a former visit of the Society to Waltham Abbey, in 1879, will be found in 
Trans. S.P.E.&, vol. i , p. 4. 



SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1890. 
Visit to Coventry. 

Under the guidance of Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., a long day was spent in examining the 
many objects of antiquarian and ecclesiological interest which Co?entry contains. Soon 
after leaving the railway station, attention was directed to the remains of the Manor House of 
the Earls of Chester in Oheylesmore, and also to the spire of the church of the Franciscan or Grey 
Friars. The original church, formerly 260 feet long, was, with the exception of the spire, 
destroyed in 1540 ; but in 1832 the modern building of Clu*ist Church was attached to the old 
steeple. On passing up Grey Friars Lane, the party stopped to admire the picturesque gables 
and carved woodwork of Ford's Hospital, which happily remains almost the same as when 
founded by William Ford in 1529, and still serves its charitable office as a hospital for aged 
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women. Progress was then made to the well-known church of St. Michaers, the tower and 
spire of which had been recently restored Mr. Fretton here called attention to the great size 
of the church, and the chapels of the numerous guilds, which he mentioned by name. The 
stalls now in the north aisle of the choir were noti^ on account of their carved subsellia with 
representations, amongst other subjects, of a funeral, a dance of death, and a Jesse tree. 
St. Mary's Hall was the next object of interest and the magnificent tapestry and the fine 
colleetion of medieval documents belonging to the Corporation received a share of attention. 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, which, Uke St. Michael s, has been recently restored, was then 
visited. The church is, for the most part, of the Perpendicular period, but some earlier portions 
were pointed out ; and the ancient stone pulpit and brass lectern were noticed. On the north 
side of the church were seen the foundations of the west end of the Benedictine Church, which 
was once the Cathedral Church of Coventry, and was destroyed at the Dissolution of Monasteries. 
Part of the city walls and gates were seen on the way to an interesting church of the Decorated 
period, which formerly belonged to the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, but is now used as a 
mission room. It contains stalls brought from the ruined cathedral and the Church of the 
White Friars. Mr. Fretton then led the party to an open space surrounded by the picturesque 
buildings of Bond's Hospital, Wheatley*B Hospital for Boys, and the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, which has been recently restored, and is a transeptal church of very irregular plan, the 
axis of the choir being greatly inclined to the north, and the transepts not at right angles to 
the nave. 

After a short rest for dinner, a visit was paid to the Workhouse, for the sake of inspecting 
the remains of the convent of the White Friars. The party were welcomed by T. G. Beamish, Esq., 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, and J. B. Loudon, Esq., Vice-Chairman. The very 
beautiful groined east walk of the Friars' cloister, with the chapter house in the centre, has 
been preserved, and now serves as the refectory of the inmates of the Workhouse ; whilst the 
dormitory over the cloister is used as a sleeping apartment for the inmates, being one of the 
few instances in England of a conventual dormitory still used for its original purposa A 
short walk hence brought the party to the Charterhouse, where the precinct wall remains in a 
very perfect state, and the remains of what seems to have been the Prior's lodging have been 
fitted up as a dwelling-home. By kind permission the house was thoroughly inspected, and 
numeroDS mural paintings and fragments of carving were pointed out 

A walk through the beautiful cemetery laid out by Paxon brought to a conclusion the day's 
sight-seeing, and the party returned to London with the consciousness of having spent a most 
instructive and pleasurable day in the ancient city of Coventry. 




MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 



BY J. D. SEDDING, P.R.I.B.A. 



If my opening words are those of apology — as in this case they needs mnst be — the apology 
relates to my loose and informal treatment of my subject^ and not to the sabject itself. As to 
the subject of Modem Ecclesiastical Art, yon will, I think, agree with me that no more 
interesting, more important, or more fraitfal theme could well be found. In speaking of thia 
matter, I must, naturally, mention its connection, first and last, with the Ootbic Kieviyal — • 
seeing that all modem work of the Ecclesiastical class is of the gmtts Gothic. Let me be^in, 
then, by calling the Gtothic JKenval a unique phenomenon of the age. Science, you kaow, 
tells us that life depends upon contact with life : it cannot deyelop out of anything that is not 
life. Here, howeyer, is something which, on. the face of it, defies that general law. Here is 
something that more closely resembles spontaneous generation than anything one has eyer heard 
of. For it must be remembered that the €k>thic had been dead, and buned in its tomb of 
crumbling walls, for oyer 850 years. Yet, at the touch of your hands and mine, the old forms 
become a liying influence : the dead bones moye, and take flesh, and we have the Gk)thiQ 
BeyiyaL 

This striking fact concerning the origin of the modern Gothic should not be oyerlooked ; 
and when you consider the strange genesis of its life, the unexpectedness of its appearing, its 
yigorons bearing, and the wondrous success of its development along many fields of m^ern 
enterprise, you will allow that the modem Gothic is one of the marvels of the age. 

And other people are as ready to praise it as ourselves. The world is confessedly the richer 
for its manifestations. Our English towns and villages are rendered more interesting by its 
achievements — ^yes, even, perhaps, this remark applies to the ohurches that haye been denuded 
of their monumental value by bad " restoration ' — even these may be interesting to posterity, 
and, at all events, serve the archaeologist of the future with a theme for his choicest mvective. 
The art of our land has found a new impulse by its means. Even the rough and tumble 
Englishman ; the Gallic of society ; the historian ; the critic, accepts the importance and the 
marvel of it. Everyone is more or less interested in its future. Everyone must take note of 
its works, and include in the list of notable people of this century the names of those aocom* 
plished * artists, liying or dead, who, by their force of character, their conscientious motiye, 
their personal genius, and their feryent enthusiasm, have founded the Gothic school, and carried 
ks work forward to such successful issues. 

It has been well observed that the measure of an inundation is marked by the extent of 
fertility which is produced on all sides ; and the test is, on the face of it, so fair that I shall 
not Semite to apply it in what I have to say of the modem Gtothic to-night. 

In recommending my subject to von I have, thus far, dwelt only upon its general aspects ; 
yet there are certain special reasons why our Sodety should be attracted to it. Ecclesiolog]^ is, 
conbtlese, a vdaable science in itself. It offers a pleasant pastime to the curious ; and it is a 
sure way to the extension of a man's knowledge and sympathy with different eras of the past. 
Ton wiU agree with me, however, that the S. Paul's E(xdesiological Society is not doing its 
proper woil: amongst us unless it proves itself an educational institution as regards contem- 
porary as well as ancient art. We ought^ then, to have large and clear yiews of things touching 
ecclesiology going on around as, and should be prepared to take an intelligent part in tiie 
application and dissemination of right principles in the day in which we liv& 

Now, for my own part, I confess to being not a little jealous at the preponderating place 
and masterfol influence of archaeology in art affairs in this Nineteenth Century. I am not a 
little tired of antiquity as antiquity. I love not reyiyals for their own sake; my soul is surfeited 
by strange meats, and my stomach is averse to acquiring any more antique tastes. To speak 
frankly, I think we haye been parasites long enough. *^ Parasites," Mr. Drummond sajs, in 
his valuable book on Natural Law," "are the paupers of nature^ They are forms of life 
which will not take the trouble to fiud their own food, but borrow or steal it from the more 
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indastrions." And it seems to me that we desi^ers of this centm>y shoald be something nobler 
than lazzaroni, to lire in the poor-honse of medisevalisnL The modern Gothic school should 
present a nobler front, and find a worthier claim for toleration in this work-a-day world than 
the dodder plant, or the mistletoe. If we have stmck onr roots deep into the past, and sacked 
life ont of the past, and experimented with its types for fifty years and more, it is high time we 
gained oar independence, and ceased to beg, and borrow, and steal promiscnonsly from dead 
people. Parasitism ministers only to decay, and not to development and progress. All this 
continued reliance upon old traditions has, in trath, taken all sense of independence ont of oar 
nature. We copy, bat do not invent. More than this : our life ia the past has incapacitated 
as from taking part in the life and current thought of the present We have become estranged 
from i^e modern world, and the modem world from us; and what we require to be remiaded of 
is that the live dog is better than the dead lion I " 

Having said this, you will see that I propose to look upon modern ecclesiastical art 
in no blind spirit of adulation and congratulation. Ou the contrary, I purpose to look with 
frank eyes on what has been done — to speak gratefully yet critically of the past, to glase over 
nothing, yet to be critical only with a view to the improvement of any defects which may disclose 
themselves in the course of our enquiry. The enquiry 1 am, in my humble way, about to insti- 
tute, is worthy of a careful answer. But the answer can only be given by students who investigate 
with freedom. To speak with one eye towards our subject, and another on the snsoeptibility of 
prejudiced people can lead to no good and useful result. 

The advantage of the platform of this Society for the calm discussion of these matters is 
obvious, inasmuch as this Society is pledged to no one system of design; we delight in, sym- 
pathize, and stand neuter, with all. One night we treat of Thirteenth Century Gothic, 
another night of the Perpendicular ; one night we spend in the Catacombs, and another we 
are in the dome of classic S. Paul's. Like the bees, we rove from flower to flower with seeming 
indifference but concealed choice. Further than this, we have by our discursive wanderings 
in the wide field of ecclesiology, gained a touch of cosmopolitan ease in handling matters 
of taste which is all too rare in English Churchmen. And this free-mindedness of yours is 
of no little moment to me when I am about to open up the question of style, and when I am 
about to claim that the Renaissance style shall have an equal share with the Oothic in the 
affections of the English Churchman, and shall have an equal right for employment where the 
conditions of site and neighbourhood clearly prove its greater fitness for adoption. 

In touching upon the question of style I cannot be ignorant of the fact that, owing to 
certain circumstances, which I shall mention, the modem English Churchman is, in a measure, 
pledged to the Gothic, and he will find it hard to shake himself free of his Gothic coils. 
One knows that with our revived Church-feeling came our taste for the Gotiiic. With onr 
increased reverence for the old sanctuaries came increased respect for the forms and featnres of 
their environment. The Gothic has thus become associated with our warmer devotion and onr 
enkindled zeal, and we should be basely nngrateful if, as the result of our enquiry to-night, 
we were to cease to look with affection upon forms which we have hitherto exclusively used 
in our enforcement of Divine truth, and in our expression of religious sentiment. That a halo 
of reverence has gathered around the familiar forms is no wonder. We must remember that the 
employment of Gothic in the early days of the Church movement was, in a measure, foroed 
upon us both from considerations of policy and of taste. Inasmuch as there was no living 
traditional art to work npon as a basis of design, we must needs take some new type, and the 
choice lay between the Renaissance or Classic and the Gothic. As people were just then 
rejoicing in the pleasant whiffs of mediaeval air that came through the pages of Sir Walter Scott 
and others there was a general predilection for Gothic architecture. More than this, Mr. Ruskin 
assured us that the Benaissance types were immoral (poor things 1). Add then to this predispo- 
sition to romanticism, Mr. Rusidn's solemn adjurations and the wellknown fact that the 
Renaissance was the style used by Roman Catholics, and onr course was plain. If there is one 
thing which distinguishes the Britisher from the rest of mankind it is his fine moral 
and religious sense. He can strain a point now and then, but never in this direction* 
Mr. Ruskin had demonstrated that — like the little bo^ in the nursery rhyme — the Renaissance 
was made up of slugs, and snails, and puppy-dog's tails, while the Gothic — like the little girl — • 
was composed of sugar and spice, and ul that is nice ; and this settled the matter. And if I did 
not love the English Church, and my art, and my religion better than modem *^ Ecclesiastical 
Art,'' I would not say a word to outrage British feeling on this score. 

For yet one more reason did it suit the English Churchman to use the Gothic types. 
Were they not the pre-reformation types, and therefore conducive to the building up of the 
historic sense of the continuity of the English Church ? In choosing the Gothic, we conld 
identify ourselves with the old Church of England, and conld reunite the lost links of oatward 
observance severed by Puritans in the days of panic and anarchy. The recovery of the ancient 
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aGoompaniments of Catholic worship enabled the Chnrchman of to-day to touch hands with the 
GhorcDman of £ar-off times, and to kindle the bonds of Catholic fellowship. So it was that the 
Gothic came to be identified with the Church moyement; and as I have no fear for its future, I 
apeak with less reserve and scruple of such points in our present handling of it that seem to 
<4ll for comment. We who love the Gothic, and are engaged in its deyelopment, need not fear 
to discuss these points; for it is error, and not truth, which is dangerous : and, as Burke said, 
''to know whether anj proposition be true or false, it is a preposterous method to examine 
it by its apparent consequences.*' 

It is high time, however, that we enauired what we mean by Ecclesiastical Art,** 
and this question is all the more necessary to be put when we remember that in old davs there 
was no such thing as Ecclesiastical Art" The thing is quite a modem invention, ana a very 
bad one, too, in my humble opinion. In old days, as you are aware, the art of any given period 
flowed as one body in one broads undivided stream. It was one in motive ; one in type; one iu 
character ; one in being ; however men might chance to apply it. It flowed spontaneously, 
and without efibrt There were no miserable lecturers to chatter about Ecclesiastical 
Art," and no apparatus existed to turn it out to order, as we do now-a-days. Designers 
hadn't to squeeze their minds into this attitude or that, or to cast their thoughts into 
this mould or that, according to the purpose and place assigned for their work. 
Take music for instance. We talk glibly now-a-days about '^Church" music as though 
Church music were something essentially different to home music. As though Mozart's 
" Requiem " or Bach's Passion Music *' were less of Church " music than " Missa Begia,^^ 
As though the motets and madrigals of Tallis, Bird, and Palestrioa w^ not identical 
in style and tone with the contemporary masses and anthems. So of Church " architecture. 
We talk as though there had been in days gone by one sort of architect for a house, and another 
for a church ; or one sort of architecture for the dining-hall, and another for the chapel. 
Nay, our choice of the types for modem Church architecture would seem to indicate that we 
imagine that the crude t^pes of rudimentary art are, for some occult and unexplained reason, of 
a more ''Ecclesiastical" cnaracter than the more devel^ed forms, and, therefore, the worthier 
to be employed for the temples of the God of perfection. We talk of art ''Ecclesiastical " as though 
there had been one method of decoration, or one sort of stained glass, or one species of carved 
subjects, for the secular, and another for the devotional structure. 

Let me say that this definition of art is altogether false, misleading and mischievous. 
It is false, inasmuch as until recent times there was no such division of the sabject, and no 
distinction of method, style, or structure of the architecture, music, or poetry of old days by 
which you might define this thing as in essence " Ecclesiastical " and the other as secalar. It 
is misleading inasmuch as it ignores that secret basis of all the variety of type and style in art, 
when it was a li?ing, growing thing : namely, evolution, or the gradual unrolling and opening 
out of the flower of art in the world. (The principle worked slowly, I grant you, but those 
were the charming days of " Art's delays.'') It is misleading, too, because it begets a false taste, 
and leads good people to imagine that you must don the old clotiies of some past century, and 
speak the accents of a remote time if you are to do any work for Qod's sanctuary in this day 
of our salvation. It is mischievous because it encourages artists to carry imitation too far, and 
because it helps to bolster up in a hundred ways that miserable affectation and artificiality 
which is Ihe bane and curse of all our modem work. Nay, in a far higher sense is this worship 
of antique forms mischievous, in that it practically ignores the work and office of the Holy 
Spirit of God in the realm of Nineteenth Centary invention. 

Having said this, you will not expect me to define " Ecclesiastical *' art as more religions 
than any other art, nor will you expect me to class the vendors and manufacturers of 
'* Ecclesiastical " art in a higher order of mankind than other people. You will not get me to 
believe ihac the Almighty has any special regard for modern art that takes Gothic shapes : nor 
to believe that the fascinating articles of Church furniture which we admire so much in the 
ante-rooms at meetings of Church Societies, are one whit more religious in type, or motive, 
or workmanship than any other Birmingham or Cockney wares. And it is certain that there acre 
no clearer traces of Mr. Itnskin's " Seven Lamps " in our so-called " Ecclesiastical " manufac- 
tures than in any other. The truth is, I suppose, that what Lord Bacon said of wars, applies 
likewise to art of all kinds— "it goes on its belly." Art " Ecclesiastical " is a* welcome stimulus 
to trade : and here as elsewhere the law of demand and snpplv is obeyed ; and the work 
produced in this class, as iu others, exactly tallies with the aim and ideal of the producer : and 
here, as elsewhere, the worse the quality of the work the better it pays. 

If my definition of modern " Ecclesiastical " art be correct, it comes to this ; 
that the term is applied to a species of design that is dressed up in old clothes by people 
of an archaeological or ecclesiastical turn of mind. As things are managed now-a-days, it 
would seem that the designer should have two taps to his brains, one of which should be the 
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ecclesiastical, and the other the home tap: and when one of them is tamed on yon find the man 
his own living self, and when the other is tnmed yon find a man who affects to be living several 
hundreds of years aeo. 

Now, while I would in no wise desire our Gothic designers to forget the old 
Gothic, or to lose any healthy relation with the fine traditions of old times, I do claim that they 
should handle the old forms in a more elastic way, and bring a more humane and natural, and 
a more essentially modem spirit to bear upon their work. The predominant impression we 
receive from Mediaeval art is its naturalness and ease ; while the predominant impression I 
get from modem Ecclesiastical " art is its stiff, forced, unnatural character. It is antique 
or nothing. It is revived, but it smells of the tomb. Its clothes must all be cut out of 
the same old shroud, and must always drape the whole of its limbs, lest you should see how 
little human flesh there is upon them. The flowers it carries in its hand have no fragrance, 
except of plaster. The pictures it displays suggest musty manuscripts, and its ornament 
Norman studies. No wonder poor Nineteenth Century humanity shivers in its austere 
presence. 

But if modem Ecclesiastical art is a cold, bloodless,, more or less revived thing, and its 
ecclesiastical buildings repulsive to modem feeling, the old ecclesiastical buildings, erected 
before " Ecclesiastical Art" was invents, are full of life and contemporary thought. An old 
church is a poem built upon nature, that recalls the home-life of the people who built it, and the 
familiar things of daily existence. There is animal spirit in it. It is all home-felt, home- 
influenced, every-day art In the art of Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Pemgino, Delia Bobbia, we find 
not only perceptions of simple forms of beauty, but great originality and naturalness of treat- 
ment. Each man strove to render the incidents and symbols of religion in the manner that 
would be most touching and most attractive to the people living around him, for whom he 
worked. And with this end he scmpled not to weave into his religious picture something of 
his and something of their home-life. 

So, too, with the imagery of our old English churches. Its character changes as time goes 
on, but the changes do not affect its inner motive, they only indicate progress and cumulative 
power : the varied character and scope of the imagery in the later work shows the enlarged 
powers of observation of the artist, his wider interest in nature, and increased aptitude in 
expressing his ideas. And here is a lesson for us who wilfully work under our knowledge and 
skill when we affect Ecclesiastical " art. It is a lesson for us who, like the formalists in 
another line and of another time, accept the letter, but not the spirit, of the old law — for ns, 
who adopt certain conventional forms of art-expression as though they had been used as 
conscious trickeries and chosen conventionalisms in the period from whence we have dug them 
out. 

Look at old art, and you find that it always expresses the limit of the skill and acquirement 
of the day in which it was made. Ton find that the art-expression of an age runs neck and 
neck with its capacities. The artist works up to the limit of his training and culture. He 
never works beneath his strength. Thus, the English sculptor in the early Gothic seems to 
have looked at the goings on of Nature (which is the storehouse of Art) much as a child does — 
more to enjoy than to apprehend ; and when he attempts to delineate anything it is done only 
in a suggestive, highly conventional way. So, in Norman days, the drifting clouds and the 
vexed sea-waves are imaged by chevrons and frets ; the interlaced branches of trees by a trellis 
of lozenge-mouldings : and cables, and chains, and cats' heads and birds' heads, are used for 
purposes of decoration. In Early English days comes the simple dog-tooth and the ball-flower 
omament, set in deep-cut mouldings, with bossy foliage to capitals, and bands of meandering 
leafage in reoeated, continuous pattems, the beauty of whose curvature saves us ftx)m weariness, 
just as we do not weary of the repeated cadences of a pure melody sweetly sung. There is 
much more fascination about the imagery of the Fourteenth Century — the period of Chaucer — 
when nature was more closely watched, and more sympathetically noted. There is a freshness, 
a melodious grace and brightness, in those details taken straight from nature which is 
infinitely refr^ing to ns, who manufacture sculpture only from labelled casts. These lispings 
of Early Art come to us like a breath of spring, with a charm of birds in the air, and a sense 
of budaing hedgerows about us, and at our feet an 

** Embrouded mode, 
Alio fall of freshe flowers, white and rede." 

Later on still, sculpture, both of the higher and lower kinds, gronps itself more and more 
among the lines of constmctive form, and we get a larger range of subject, a more intricate 
system of composition, and more delicacy of treatment; till in the Perpendicular period the 
sculptor aims at a more graphic, more pictorial, more naturalesque, and more humane phase of 
things, and gleans directly from the homely drama of daily life. I said just now, that in old 
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days there was no snch thing as Eoolesiastical art, and certainly the imagery of oar 
old chnrches is not a little disooncerting to persons aocastomed to the proprieties of modern 
Ecclesiastical art ; for hea?en and 'earth, saint and sinner, means of grace and means of 
lirelihood, martyrdoms and field sports, are all mixed np there in a strangely incongrnoos 
hnndle, jnst like life 1 Yon remember the Monks^ Watchloft hard by the Patron's shrine at 
S. Alban's, with its series of scnlptared illastrations of the avocations and pleasores of town 
and conntry-folky of noble, tradesman, and peasant — the reaper, the gardener, the 
shepherd blowing his pipe to the pleased sheep at his feet, the tradesman and his wife selling 
their wares, the huntsman with his dogs *^ pricking " a hare, the bear-fight, the wrestlers on the 
vill^ green, the martyrdom of S. Alban and religions subjects coming between — ^not strictly 
didactic, or ethical, or theological, yon will say, yet, on tde whole, somehow suitable to the 
Hfteendi Century Englishman, who had a large amount of human clay in his composition. 
Some of you, too, may know the porch and aisle, built in the Sixteenth Century, at Tiferton, by 
a cloth merchant. The porch is surmouoted by a crucifix, but in parts of the structure are 
bales of goods, marked with the merchant's name in cypher, a ship at sea, dragons, dolphins, 
fish, a sheep, with a bell round his neck, a bird settled on a crow's back, a cat playing with a 
monkey, coils of ropes, bunches of fruit, etc In the spandrels of the aisle-windows are anchors, 
wrought in relief ; and on a deep frieze above the windows are represented the merchant's 
Teesels at sea — a large ship in each compartment, attended by its boat. On a string-course 
are twenty-one subjects from Our Lord's life, and between these, and elsewhere, are sprays 
of foliage, anchors, sheaves of com, bunches of grapes, the Instruments of Our Lord's Passion, 
bales of goods, etc. — ^rather a miscellaneous grouping of things, but I imagine our forefathers 
loved to play with cross-lights, and, as it were, to mix religion with their common life in quite 
an unaffected, simple sort of way ; for neither Puritanism nor Ecclesiastical Art " were then 
invented. 

If we may gather anything from this familiar relation of old art to social life, we may say 
that it was eminently an art made congenial to, and practised for, the people. Unlike the 
genteel EcdesiastioEd Art" of modem days, with its conscious trickeries and stale types, 
this spoke spontaneously with the local idiom of the place. The sculptor of those days went 
himself to the wayside oi everyday life and made his posy, and presented his fiowers to God's 
glory and man's delight, while the glow of inspiration was still bright on his face, and the 
fragrance and bloom of the moming was still firesh on theirs. 

I suppose that I should expose myself to certain opprobrium if, with the foregoing thought 
in my mind, I were now to advocate the erection of poor men's churches. The venerable 
members of Convocation, and people with ecclesiastical minds — who require that a Church 
should first be Gothic, and then fit for Nineteenth Century use — would lift the whites of their 
eyes as far as they could go at the notion of sach a thing. Yet, candidly, is it not time that we 
thought a little more of the lower middle-class, and the working man, when we build churches, 
and less of the virtuoso, and the F.S.A. and the archaaological, travelled, ecclesiastical art-loving 
connoisseur ? By all means let our fashionable chnrches be as correct, and as stiff^ and as 
remote, in their air and type as fashionable people like to have them. It is well that in this free 
country, people should have exactly what they bargain for, and what they fancy that they like. 
By all means let the carving of your churches be faultlessly copied from Dorchester or Lincoln, 
or from any other approved casts in the Architectural Museum. Let the mouldings be adorned 
with miles of the same tenpenny nail heads, let the wall-surfaces be trellised in sampler 
patterns, and be scrawled all over with holy beetles." Let enlarged Anglo-Saxon illuminations 
adorn their east ends, and let flat-gabled reredoses with their neat assortment of British stones 
and tiles dignify the altar. Let Imrbaric stained- glass figures keep out the daylight, and let 
enlarged Marcus- Ward Christmas cards be spread out upon your aisle walls as at All Saints,' 
Margaret Street. Bnt do not suppose that any person, who has not acquired the proper 
ecclesiastical squint in his eye, or the correct archseological crick in his neck, cares one dump 
for thes6 things. Having a certain amount of Nineteenth Century clay in my composition, I 
confess that I shut my eyes when I say my prayers in the presenoe of these obtrusive manu- 
fiictures, and try to forget them. For my own part, I find in our modern churches a culture of 
ugliness and barbarism that is repugnant to the calture of beauty and civilization, which,Mn 
spite of my dealings with modem Ecclesiastical " art, I feel it my awkward (and perhaps 
mistaken) duty to carry on. I feel that our churches are characterized by all that haughty 
simplicity " and all that unmeaning ornament that Mr. Raskin has connected with the worst 
specimens of Renaissance. I have, moreover, often thought that if a good sturdy Puritan could 
find aught in the archaic ornamentation of our modem churches to tempt his fine irreverence, it 
would be only from religious, and not from artistic reasons, that I would seek to restrain 
him. 

This scorn of humanity that 1 have dwelt upon is carried out in things great and small 
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coDnected with modem Ecclesiastical art. Look, for instance, at that fine chnrch of S. Augustine, 
Kensington, a bnilding of noble proportions and irreproachable early Gothic character, and see 
that though fine " it is not " fit " for its place. Either the character of the chnrch is wrong, 
or the houses are wrong ; and although the houses may be wroog, they were there first, and 
had a right to some consideration. But there stands the church like a rampant ThirteenUi 
Century iamb among Nineteenth Century wolyee ; for not only is the style and character of the 
structure out of harmony with the site and surroundings, but its front is set wilfully at variance 
with the frontage of the street. So again, in the matter of memorials of the dead in oar 
ancient churches. It suits us to encourage people to put up painted windows in them as records 
of affection, but it is not so much that we love their dead, as that we want our churches suitably 
decorated. Yon know how, in our zeal for ecclesiastical art, we have ruthlessly smashed up 
innumerable monuments of modern date, some of which were priceless specimens of English art, 
and valuable as memorials of local or family history. Catacomb Christianity differed from ours 
in loving to associate the holy dead with the homes of Christian worship. We love blank walls, 
and^ I suppose the walls of the Catacombs themselves would hardly have escaped our zeal 
for naked construction had the people commemorated been of a less remote date. 

There are two points connected with foreign travel which invariably exercises the mind of 
the arch8Bolo(ncal John Bull : one is the ill-taste and modem character of the fittings and 
omament of Continental churches ; the other is, the attachment of the people to the churches. 
But it never occurs to him to put the two things to^^ether, and to ask himself how long the 
people would be attached to the churches, or how long their sense of ownership in them wonld 
remain if all the fittings, and pictures and records of the past were swept away by pradiah 
people. Let us never suppose that the antiquity of a building is any bar to modern sympathy 
with it or modern acceptance of it — on the contrary, the older its walls the more is it associated 
with humanity's joys and sorrows. Age but increases its pathos, and gives its pathos a deeper 
voicefulness. Age makes it more ^deared and more endearing to man. But sham antiquity 
stands wholly on another footing. Humanity resents that, and laughs at its hollowness. 

The sum total of all I have to say to- ni^ht is comprehended in a plea for fredi thought and 
purpose in our modem Ecclesiastical art, and a more reasonable and more plastic handling of the 
forms in vogue. It is of no use for us to go on reproducing remote types and erode barbarisms 
that have no more spring of life in them than a piarched pea, or the chip of a mummy of the 
time of Moses ! Has it never struck yon to calculate how much modem Ecclesiastical art has 
lost by its determined set against modem thought, and the exercise of modem capabilities ? I 
ask, have we no better recora to leave of Nineteenth Century progress, and no better presentment 
of its imaginative reach, and the capacity of its power of imagery to offer than scrawled 
sampler lines, '^holy beetles," verdant green tiles, and carvings and pictures copied from 
museum casts, and museum manuscripts? I have just given a specimen or two of me- 
dieval ecclesiastical imagery, and I have shown you that when an old sculptor or painter did 
a piece of decoration, he meant something by it, and meant it intensdy. But those modem 
Ecclesiastical Art " things mean — what ? 

Think, for a moment^ how much more we know of the beauty of the world, and how much 
more skill we have to depict that beauty than the old men to whom I have alluded, and y^ how 
completely we bury our skill and knowledge in the earth, wrappsd up in a Gothic napkin I 
Think how now-a-<lays nearly every man you meet in the street is in some sort a student of 
Nature. Think bow Ood has visited ns in these latter days in the persons of Wordsworth, 
Browning, Tennyson, Morris, Eeble, Newman, Hawthome, Landseer, Hook, Brett^ Turner, 
Ruskin, Kosetti, Walker, Riviere, and Caldecott : each of whom has, by the exercise of his 
own spiritual eift, done something to illustrate and to interpret the beauty and significance 
of the physical world, and to draw into more apparent closeness the three-fold cord that 
has united Gk)d, and man, and nature, from the b^inning of the world. Think what these 
men have done to identifv man with nature, and to interfoiBe with human interest the sights 
and sounds of the natural world, and then ask what testimony Nineteenth Century Ecclesias- 
tical Art " has to give of this fresh insight. Ask our architects what the added knowledge of 
the beauty of sky, and sea, and plants, and flowers, and birds, and animals, and man, has done 
for their design; and why they give us ''holy beetles," and sunk liracenes, and conventional 
trees, such as the hodsman's brother drew for us in the days of Rufus. Ask them why they do 
not go and glean in the fields on their own account, where, as our poet says, 



Ask them how much of 'the canvas of the fields and hedgerows they have brought to the adorn- 
ment of Ood's house, or to gladden the eyes and refre^ the souls of poor, jaded, smoke-dried 
humanity in our cities and towns 1 



'*The earth is crammed with heaven, 
And every bash afire with God." 
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Yon may tell me that all this sort of thing is qnite foreign to the spirit of Ohnroh feelino;, 
and that it woald look irreligious and out of cnaraoter; and I daresay you are right. It would, 
perhaps, be as incongruous in a modem Oothic church as the carol of a lark in an onderground 
prison. But, if this be so, there is something wrong, either in the cravings of the modern 
world, or in the Ecclesiastical art of the present day, which shunts those cravings into as 
remote a siding as it can find — anywhere I anywhere, out of the way ! Are we to understand 
that, except in the matter of gas, and ventilation, and heating, there is to be no place for 
modern progress in our Gothic churches, and no place for any handiwork which shall not be 
contemptibly below the skill, and knowledge, and imaginative power of modern days ? If this 
be indeed so, then it is high time that every relii^ioas, human-hearted man began to look out 
for a stvle that would confessedly admit of modem things. I am not at all of the opinion that 
we need go back to the dark ages " for the imagery for our modern Oothic. Far from it. 
Bat at this point I will ask whether it is worth while for the English Churchman to put all 
bis eggs into a Gothic basket ; and whether, if he should think fit to get a new basket, he 
might not at the same time procure a fresh lay of eggs, for the old ones are addled ? 

I merely put the questions to you, and leave you to answer them. So long ago as 1877 I 
had my doubts about the matter, and expressed them in a lecture in another plaoe. In 
oonsidering the fitness of different styles for Nineteenth Century Ecclesiastical Architecture, I 
then advocated the use of the early styles for the country, where cheapness and simplicity are 
necessary, and where small churches are needed. Use, I said, the Perpendicular for country 
towns, and the Renaissance for citie& I make the distinction in ttie two last because a 
Renaissance building has an essentially modem aspect, well suited to the modem surroundings 
of a city : whereas a country town that may have plenty of modern stractnres in its 
streets, will probably also contain some hiutorical remams, or historical traditions, or some 
pictnresque qualities of site to recommend the adoption of an historic and picturesque type of 
English architecture like the Perpendicular. Further, ihe outside of a church in a country 
town — where the space is less cramped — has to be more carefully studied than the outside of a 
ehnrch in a crowded citv. In a countr^r town it is one of two or three conspicuous objects of 
the place ; in a city a church is inconspicuous among factories, and warehouses, and crowded 
streets. Granted, then, that the Renaissance style is equally suited for Church architecture, and 
that it conforms to the requirements of the structure, the picturesqueness of its outside is a 
matter of little comparative importance in a city. It so happens that the Renaissance is 
marvellously well suited to Nineteenth Century ideas and wants. The Gothic is a remote, 
obsolete style, while the Renaissance is the living, traditional style of Europe; and its 
employment would best satisfy the craving of the modem mind for vastness, size, and apace. 
Taking as our models the best Renaissanoe churches of Italy, we have a style that can touch 
oar modem sympathies, and that can be appreciated without the least affectation or stress of 
taste. 

More than this, in a Renaissance building no sense of propriety need be violated if 
modern art there expressed itself in a thoroughly modem way. in such a building our Royal 
Academy painters and sculptors might deign to employ their genius without any s^ise of 
inconsistracy, or without any fear of jarring against arohseologicai, legal correctness. You 
might cover }onr whitewashed walls with a series of figure-subjects which poor people would 
k)0K uxx>n with pleasure and recognize as human. Your altar, and reredos, and pulpit, need not 
be selected out of the registered list of an Ecclesiastical " warehouse where parsonic coats 
and hats are bought Your organ need not be daubed with bands of Egyptian colours. 
Your stained glass need not be painfully archaic. Your reredos need not be of the side- 
board-type, made up of an arrangement of British stones, but it might contain modem 

faintings, or sculptures, done by a man who can draw, and who knows the constitution of the 
uman frame. Your church need not be arranged upon monastic principles, but the singers 
might be ranged in galleries on either side of the altar ; and the altar itself — ^instead of being 
planted as distant as possible from the congregation — might be put close to them, and the poor 
might gather at the feet of the Saviour as the sheep gather round the shepherd. Your carved 
and painted ornament might be veritable transcripts of natural facts, and tme interpretations of 
natural science : and you could find room for expressing the beauty of tmimals and the laws of 
their nature, the mystery of botany, and the mineral laws. You may cover the walls and arches 
of a modern Renaissance church with lovely carved subjects, terra-cottas, and inlaid marbles, as 
at 8. J^rancesco, at RiminL You may have a church painted all over— every feature and every 
panicle of wall-space having its due place in one vast scheme of colouration — as at S. Andrea, 
at Mantua ; or you may aim at stem, massive effects, as at Sto. Spirito, Florence, whose noble 
lines even the carping purist would admit have no touch of luxury or sensuality. 

Snppose we settled that the Benedicite should be painted all round the aisle walls of our 
ideal modern church (with the stations in medallions between) ; Sir Frederick Leighton should 
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lead off with the first verse, and have the control of, and some share in the rest The angels, 
and the stars, and the elements, would go naturally to Mr. Bume Jones ; Hook and Brett would 
share the seas and floods between them. Millais, Pojnter, Long, and others, would take the 
priests and servants of the Lord. Marks, Riviere, Yeames, and Caidecott,* and Crane, would have 
the beasts and cattle, and the whales, and fdl that move in the waters, together with the birds of 
the air— only reserving the choicest for Mr. Ruskin's exquisite pencil (no one can draw like Mr. 
Roskin). Watts should have tiie spirits and souls of the righteous " ; Millais, and Sant and 
Hughes and Eate Oreenaway the children. Morris the green things of the earth — again 
reserfing special spaces for studies of wayside flowers by the author of " Proserpina." What a 



plenty of room for pictorial art ; where the Royal Academy sculptors and painters, and other 
academically trained artists, could delineate the earthly history and the heavenly glory of Christ 
and His saints as they have never had a chance of doing before. And it must not be forgotten 
that it is not necessarily the fault of these men that the church has not enlisted their services 
hitherto ; fur, after all, painters and sculptors do not execute, and never have executed, work 
before they have received their commissions ! 

In conclusion, let me repeat my plea for a more natural and more humane handling of the 
Gothic, and of Gothic ornamentation : and let me combine with this plea a claim for the use of 
the Renaissance where the conditions, site, and surroundings are best met by its adoption. 
With regard to the first, few will be inclined to argue, as no priociple is at staka But as 
to the second, I am in some doubt as to your sym^pathy. Still, as a Churchman and an archi- 
tect who has thought a good deal on this matter, I venture to register my humble opinion 
that religion, art, and the English Church, would all gain by the literty of choice as to style 
which I have here advocated. Ennlish religion wo^d thus gain as her hand-maid a type of 
art that is still an active agent for the Christianization of the world by means of its pictures 
and sculptures. Bellini, and Titian, and Michael Angelo still speak to Christendom through their 
pictures. More than this, the Renaissance type of painting alone can be strictly modem ; this 
type only can " touch the meadows and leave the daisies rosy " ; and it is by the modern 
pictorial, imaginative, and realistic treatments of religious subjects that the heart of the modem 
man can best be reached. 

The English church would gain by the alternative use of the Renaissance. We should be able 
to get rid of the mischievous idea that Catholicism and sham Mediasvalism are one and the same 
thing. The Virtuoso and the F.S.A. might growl, but the poor and the lower middle-class 
would rejoice : they care not ior " the falsehood of extremes ; and religion is too real a 
thing to them to be bound up in the same bundle with experimental revivals and unreal 
travesties of bygone times. And art and religion, mutually, would gain by the acquisition of an 
entirely new platform from which to survey the needs of the modem world. Art would gain a 
fresh motive; and religion would provide a way whereby all that is noble in the art of the 
present day might be utilized and consecrated. That such a reconstmction of Ecclesiastical 
Art as I have here indicated will find immediate fulfilment I doubt very much indeed. But 
that it may come eventually, this I dare both to hope and to pray for. Personally, I am no 
fetish worshipper, and I have no superstitions about styles ; nor are the types and trappings of 
design a matter of the slightest moment to me, provided the design be worthy and God-inspired. 
I believe in the unity and felk>wship of all art ; and, with Victor Hugo, I believe that art is a 
city, and the citizens of art, like the citizens of heaven, speak but one universal tongue. 



* This pu>er was read two yean ago : alas, that as this proof goes to press, I hare to chronide the death 
of Randolph Gddecott. B.LP. (J. D. g.) 




And you would still have 
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NOTES ON THE ANCIENT CHURCHES OF LONDON. 

By E- p. LOPTUS BROCK, F.S.A. 



It is proposed in this paper to refer to the g^np of chnrches existinfi: or formerly existing 
within the walls of the City, or so close to the latter as to caase them to be a portion of the 
City, to all intents and purposes ; to make some observations npon their dedications and 
orientation ; and finally to describe the portions of the ancient buildings which ha?e survived 
all the Tisitations of time, the accidents of fire, and the hands of the ^* improver/' to our 
own times. An ordinary passer through the streets of our great City, so crowded during the 
day, and so deserted at nightfall, is uot so impressed as mnst have been our grandfathers with 
the great number of churches within the limited area of the City. A glance at any old view of 
London is sufficient to show what a fine effect was produced by the towers and spires of these 
bnildings, rising high above the houses, of lesser height than now, which then formed London* 
To a greater degree is this so if the view we are inspecting is that of the City before the Great 
Fire of 1666, which levelled so many of the sacred buildings of the City which were not 
afterwards rebuilt Now, the number is still further diminished, while the lofty nature of the 
buildings erected from one end of the City to the other, often higher than the church-towers 
themselves, has completely destroyed the relative scale of proportion between the churches and 
the other buildings, and their appearance is dwarfed and aimmished accordingly. 

The number of parish churches existing before the Oreat Fire was 109, of which number 
thirty-five were not rebuQt after that event. If we add to these the names of the four churches 
removed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we have no fewer than 113 churches as having 
once existed in London, apart from the cathedral and the great monastic establishments. 
There is record, too, that there were in the twelfth century three or four old parishes incor- 
porated in the new Priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate. Although these figures are well known, 
attention has not been drawn to the very remarkable grouping of these buildings. They do not 
cluster around the catiiedral as in many other MediaBval cities, such as in Paris, for example, 
but they are the closest together more to the east of the cathedral. A reference to any old map 
where the churches are marked (Yertue's, for instance), shows this at a glance. Let us, however, 
be a little more precise, and render the result of measurement. Taking the statue of King 
William lY. as a centre, and striking a radius of only a quarter of a mile, we find that all the 
following churches formerly stood within this small space, notwithstanding that a large portion 
of the half-mile circle is occupied by the Thames : — SS. Michael (Paternoster Boyal), John 
Baptist, Mary Bothaw, All Hallows the Great and the Less, Laurence Pountney, Martin Orgar, 
Michael (CrookeiJ Lane), Bwithin, Mary Abchurch, Stephen (Walbrook), Mildred (Poultry), 
Christopher-le-8tocks, Bartholomew, Benet Fink, Ma^ Woolnoth, Nicholas, Edmund the Kinj;, 
Peter (Comhill), Michael ^Comhill), Allhallows (Lombard Street), Benet (Gracechurch), 
Gabriel (Fenchurch), Allhallows Staining, Margaret Pattens, Andrew Hubbard, Leonard 
(Eastcheap), Margaret (Monument Yard), George, Mary-at-Hill, Dunstau-in-the-East, Botolph, 
and Magnus, — or thirW-three in all* This extraordinary group of chnrches has not its parallel 
in any other city of Western Europe, Bome itself not excepted ; and the reason for their being 
so crowded together is a problem far more readily proposed than answered. Its solution 
is difficult, but we may at least be interested in the consideration of the fact. If we enlarge the 
radius of our circle, we shall find that proportionately the number of churches is increased up 
to a certain distance, but no more ; but the small space noted is sufficient for attention to 
be called to the remarkable fact indicated. Following the analogy of arrangements in other 
cities, we may reasonably conclude that these churches were erected where the population was 
the thickest, and where, in consequence, they were the more needed, a conclusion which receives 
some support from the fact that away from the centre indicated, the churches gradually dwindle 
away until but a few only are found, one at each of the gates of the city, fewer still away from 
the walls, and still less along the line of the ancient thoroughfares of Fleet Street and the 
Strand. It will be observed, however, by reference to Faithorne's map of the City as it 
was before the Great Fire, which shows generally the outline of all the churches, that 
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the orientation of these buildings was fairly perfect, showing that it had been carefally and 
purposely studied. I conclude from this that wheneyer these buildings were founded space was 
sufficiently at command to admit of this being provided for, even although they were erected in 
what were then the most closely-populated portions of the then existing city. 

The periods of the foundation of these buildings ought to be clear to us among the mass 
of documentary evidences of all kinds that have been handed down to us, and by the painstaking 
researches of so many generations of antiquaries from the time of Stow to the present day. 
Such, however, is far from being the case. Stow speaks a$;ain and apain of the building 
of churches, money being left by will, one citizen helping in this good work of building, 
another in some other, and the like. This occurs from end to end of his carefully-compiled 
history. His numerous continuators and successors have not added much in addition, except 
of the same kind. When we examine more closely these evidences, we must come to the 
conclusion that the works named were but the ordinary works of rebuilding upon an old, and 
not the consti-uction of a new foundation, — in fact, that churches had been on the sites long 
anterior to the works named. Thus, for example only, it is related that W. and John Oteswich 
were the founders of St. Martin Outwich ; but it is evident that the church existed before their 
time, since John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, was its patron, temp. Edward II. St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, it is related, was built in the fifteenth century, but a new site being mentioned, it is 
evident that the parish was not anew one, and we find a reference to its existence temp. Henry I. 
Allhallows, Lombard Street, was built in 1516, but there is a reference to it before the 
Conquest. St. Augustine's Papey was founded in 1480, but the church is mentioned early in the 
preceding century. We glean, however, from older records than Stow that the Church of Canter- 
bury was the patron of several churches in London, called peculiars, thirteen in number, which 
appear to have belonged to that foundation from a very early period. I can find no reference 
to the actual dates when they were presented to Canterbury, but from this circumstance the 
date is likely to be an early one, and the more so since some changes of patronage and transfers of 
later date have been carefully recorded. St. Martin Orgar is stated to have been given by 
Odjrarus in early times, and Allhallows, Lombard Street, by Brightmenus, citizen of London, 
1058 or 1054. There is reference to the patronage of several churches in London being held by 
the Dean and Canons of St. Martin*s-le-6rand. They were possessed of these anterior to the 
Conquest, since William the Conqueror, by a charter so early as 1068, confirmed them in their 
possession. One of these, the Church of St. Alphege, is mentioned by name. The following 
churches are known to have been in their patronage at a later time, and they are probably 
those to which reference was intended in the charter referred to : — St. Anne, Aldersgate ; St. 
Botolpb, Aldersgate ; St. Katharine Coleman. 

We are informed by Newcourt, in his Repertorium, that several churches were collated to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. No evidence is forthcoming as to when they were bestowed, 
but we find that in the time of Ralph de Diceto, dean from 1181 to about 1204, a survey was 
made, and we know from this that the following churches were then in existence, as they had 
been probably for a lon^r time before : — SS. Anthony ; Augustine ; Benet, Gracechurch ; Benet, 
Paul's Wharf ; John Baptist, Walbrook; John Baptist (Zachary); Mary Aldermary; Mary 
Magdalen ; Michael, Queenhithe ; Michael-le-Quern ; Olave, Jewry ; Peter, Paul's Wharf ; 
Peter-le-Poor ; Stephen, Coleman Street ; Thomas Apostle ; and that St. Nicholas Olave was 
given to the Dean and Chapter by Gilbert Poliot, Bishop of London, in 1163. Had the others 
been presented at a later date, I think that there would have been a record, ^s it is, the dates 
when they were given seem to be lost in the dim past. Matthew Paris relates (" Lives of the 
Abbots of St. Alban's ") that in the time of Paul, fourteenth abbot, 1077, there were many 
churches in London belonging to St. Alban's of which St. Alban, Wood Street, was one. It is 
said to have been originally a chapel erected by King OfPa. St. Botolph is said to have been 
founded about the time of the Conquest, and St. Mary-le-Bow was being built at the same time. 
St. Botolph, Billingsgate, seems to have been of early foundation, tor the gate was csdled 
Botolph's Gate temp. Edward the Confessor. The body of St Edmund rested for three years in 
the Church of St. Gregory. There was certainly a church at St. Helen's before the foundation 
of the Priory, and called by the same name. St. Margaret Moses was given to the Priory of 
St. Faith, Norfolk, in 1105, by the founder. St. Martin, Ludgate, is said by Robert of Gloucester 
to have been founded by King Cadwallo, who was buried there in 677. This reference is, 
however, of more value as showing that the church was there at the early date at which this 
author wrote. St. Martin, Vintry, was given to the Abbey of Gloucester in the time of the 
Conqueror, and St. Mary Woolchurch at the same time to St. John's, Colchester ; St. Michael's 
being given to Evesham by Alnothar the priest about the same time ; St. Nicholas Aeon being 
given to Malmesbury in 1084. None of these records, early as they are, appear to imply that 
the churches were then built for the first time. 

The evidences of new parishes are clear enough, but they are not numerous. They are as 
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follow : — St. Mary Woolchnrch appears to have been one, since it is called a new church. St. 
Mary-le-Bow was built temp. William the Conqueror. St. Mary Mounthaw was a small chapel 
at first attached to the House of the Mounthaunts. St. Leonard, Foster Lane, was foanaed 
between 1281 and 1241. Holy Trinity, Minories, grew out of the Nunnery at the Dissolution, 
as did Christ Church parish at the same date, on the suppression of two smaller parishes, 
following at this later date what was eflFected when Holy Trinity Priory, Aldgate, was founded 
at an earlier one, when the three or four old parishes, already referred to, were suppressed. St. 
James, Duke*s Place, was founded 1622, on the dissolution of this priory, and St. Anne, Black- 
Mars, 1597, on the demolition of the old parish church with the conventual one. 

This is a brief outline of the recorded history of the London parishes, and it justifies the 
remarks made with respect to its meagre nature. This does not apply to the foandation of the 
Norman and later monastic establishments, of which the recorded aates are ample— numerous 
in later times, but apparentljr very few in number anterior to the Conquest. The later histories 
of the parishes, too, are precise enough, and no work of building of especial note appears to be 
without its record. All this, however, points to the uncertainty which hangs over the founda- 
tion of the great bulk of the London parishes ; for it will be apparent from what has been 
named that the early records for the most part speak of the parishes as then being in existence. 
Not a word is said to justify the belief that they were new creations of that exact period. Had 
they been so, it would, we may naturally expect, have been stated. This was so, probably, 
as we have seen, in the one case which has been referred to, of St. Mary Woolchurch, and 
possibly also of the new buildings at St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Giles, Cripplegate. We know 
also the circumstances which called the parish of St. Leonard, Poster Lane, into existence. 
Should we not have had records equally as precise if the other parishes were even of but 
moderately early date ? We are forced, I believe, to the conclusion that the vast mass of the 
City churches, crowded together as they were, were founded in times anterior to the Norman 
conquest. This is a conclusion somewhat startling, and it opens up to us a field of inquiry of 
no small interest. What were the forces at work to produce so great a number of churches in 
so small an ares, and when it is but reasonable to conclude that the population must have been 
small, comparatively, for the space ? How was it that the foundation of other churches ceased 
to so great a degree at the Conquest ? When did it b^n ? How was it that other charches 
were not found^ to keep pace with the increase of the population and the growth of the city 
westward ? 

When we come to consider the dedication of the buildings we find evidence which points 
equally to an early rather than to a late foundation. Let us consider the names of the saints 
to whom the churches are dedicated. St. Alban, the proto-martjr of England, occurs once ; 
All Hallows, the old Saxon form of All Saints, no less than eight times; St. Alphege, the 
archbishop murdered by the Danes, once; St. Andrew, four times; St. Anne, twice; St. 
Anthony, once ; St. Augustine, twice ; St. Bartholomew, three times; St. Benet, three times ; 
St. Botolph, four times (at three of the gates of the City, and formerly at a fourth) ; St. Bride, 
once; Christ Church (as a parish), once ; St. Christopher, once; St. Clement, once; St. 
Dionysius, once ; St. Dnnstan, twice, once at each end of the City, east and west, in fairly 
corresponding positions ; St. Edmund the King (murdered in 866), once ; St. Ethelburga, once ; 
St. Ewan, once; St. Gabriel, St. Giles, St. George, St. Gregory, St. Helen, once each; St. 
James, twice; St. John the Baptist, twice; St. John the Evangelist, once ; St. Katherine, 
twice ; St. Lawrence, twice ; a like number to St. Leonard ; St. Magnus, once ; St. Margaret, 
four times; St. Martin, five times, apart from St. Martin's-le-Grand ; St. Mary, fifteen times; 
St. Matthew, once ; St. Michael, seven times ; St. Mildred, twice ; St. Nicholas four times ; St. 
Olave, three times ; St. Osy th, once ; St. Pancras, once ; St. Peter, four times ; St. Stephen, 
twice ; SL Swithin, St. Sepulchre, St. Thomas the Apostle, the Holy Trinity, and St. Vedast 
once each. There seems never to have been a change of dedication. The names by which the 
churches are known in early times are those recorded in later ones. St. Osyth, however, was 
called afterwards by the name of its rebuilder, Benedict Shorne, temp, Edward II. There is 
also reference in a list of the churches under the patronage of Canterbury to one dedicated to 
St. Werbnrg. St. Agnes occurs as a double dedication with St. Anne. The mention of these 
names will at once show that many of them are of saints who were popular in Saxon rather 
than in Norman or later times, and thus evidence of another kind is adduced in support of the 
foundation of a large number of the London chdrches in times anterior to the Conquest. The 
dedications to SS. Alphege, Benet, Botolph, Edmund, Mildred, Osyth, Ewan, Olave, Dunstan, 
Ethelberga, and Swithin, are so thoroughly Saxon as to render it far more probable that they 
would have occurred when Saxon influence was strongest rather than when it was weak. The 
dedication to St. Pancras is likely to be very ancient, since it was introduced by Augustine at 
Canterbury. So are also those to SS. Bridget, Anthony, Augustine, Benet and Dionysius. 
St. Martin was always popular in England, as he was in Wales, Gaul, and Switzerland ; and 
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from the continuance of his popularity from early to later times, no safe deduction as to the age 
of the dedication can be drawn from the naming of a church after him. Still, of the number of 
churches so called in the city, it is within the range of fair reasoning to belie?e that some of 
them are of remote antiquity. We must, in this respect, bear in mind that it was to this saint 
that Augustine, on his arriyal, found the little Boman Church at Canterbury already dedicated* 
It is desirable also to note that, of the other dedications, there are none, not even to St. G^rge, 
that might not have occurred in Saxon as well as in later times. St. Maiy, St. Michael, and 
Allhallows were, in fact, as favourite dedications in the earlier days of the Cfhurch in England 
as th^ were in later ones. 

There is, howeyer, another statement referred to by more than one of the older historians 
of London, and it appears, too, in the Church itsel£ This is the foundation of St. Peter's-upon- 
Comhill by the British King Lucius, in Boman times. This is the Lucius who, in the ^rear 156, 
according to Bede (although I do not think that the statement is more than a compilation from 
other sources), sent a letter to Eleutherns, Bishop of Rome, ''entreating that by his command 
he might be made a Christian." This statement occurs also, much in the same terms, in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and in the Book of Llandaf. All these, of course, were compiled long afcer the 
event ; probably it occurs also in other records, after the usual manner of the times, one 
compiler following another frequently in the same words. On the face of it the statement 
appears more like a pious fraud of the seventh century than a contemporary record of the 
second. At that early time evangelical doctrine would prompt a man to appeal to the Great 
Head of the Church rather than to a pope for direction in the spiritual life. In the seventh it 
was not unimportant to show to the ancient Church of Britain, flourishing in the un-Saxon 
parts of the country, and still independent of Home, that in the earliest times popes were 
appealed to by the British Christians. The statement will not bear investigation, for, as has 
been shown more than once, Eleutherns was not Bishop of Borne until at least twenty years 
after the date named. There are two emperors named m the statement, Commodns and verus, 
as reigning together, which they never did ; and to this may be added that King Lucius himself 
belongs so entirely to the reidm of romance, rather than history, that we hsLje no reliable 
evidence of the actual existence of such a personage, and certainly not as a king in London. I 
believe folly in the existence of Christianity in Britain in ancient Boman times, in that of a 
Bishop at London, and consequently of churches in this remote period ; bat we may dismiss 
the record of the foundation of St. reter's-upon-Comhill at this time as being too uncertain for 
service in our inquiry. The relics of the existence of Christianity in Boman times which have 
come down to us consist of personal ornaments, some plates of metal marked with the Chi Bho, 
found at Battersea, now in the British Museum, and the like. They are few in number, but are 
important in their evidence. The reference to St. Peter's may be the dim indication of a 
remote tradition, similar to that which points to the foundation of the earliest cathedral on the 
site of the present building beneath whose shadow we are gathered. There is another tradition 
worthy of passing remark. Stow relates that the descriptive ''Staining" attached to the 
church of Allhallows, Mark Lane, was in consequence of the building being erected originally 
of stone, when so many others were of wood. Stow conld not have foreseen the discussions 
amon^ ourselves as to the erection or non-erection of stone churches in Saxon times, and his 
record of what was thought. in his day to be the reason for this name is of interest to us as 
marking a state of things likely to have existed in the city, but only in early times. 

Attention has already been called to the great pains that have been bestowed upon the 
orientation of the London churches, for, although four are now built north and south, namely, 
St. Martin's, Ludgate ; St. Edmund the Eling ; St. Peter-le-Poor ; and St. Botolph, Aldgate ; 
yet Faithorne's map shows us that this was not the arrangement prior to 1666. This is also 
the case in the two little ancient Boman churches of Canterbury, St. Martin's, and that now 
known as St. Pancras. It is the case, too, with some few very ancient churches which I have 
pointed out in Wales. It is worthy of observation that this custom, so remarkably char- 
acteristic of our London churches, while it has continued in England for so many centuries, 
does not appear to owe its origin to Papal Borne. A comparison of a map of Bome with that 
of London shows the curious fact, that while all our churches were £Biirly well orientated, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties of site, yet in Bome itself no attention has been paid to any 
such arrangement. The great basilicas point in all directions, St. Giovanni Laterano being due 
west instead of east; Sta. Maria Maggiore, north-west; St. Groce in Gerusalemme, south- 
cast ; many of the churches north or south, or any other point indifferently, while St Peter^s 
itself has its main entrance at the east, and its choir altar to the west. These arrangements 
are of early as well as more recent date, and indicate clearly enough that there never was any 
rule of orientation observed in Bome. The cities of Italy, in like manner, for the most part 
iollow what we find in Bome ; but across the Alps orientation begins to show itself, ana at 
Paris, and in most of the other cities of lYance, the rule is observed as in England, Wales, and 
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Ireland. These facts are cnrions, and, perhaps^ unexpected, and they raise the enquiry : From 
what people did the ancient Roman Christians of Britain derive toe practice, and how did it 
come about that the Anglo-Saxons followed the older practice rather than that which was 
observed in Italy ? ^ 

The churches which escaped the Great Fire of 1666, included in the area under discussion, 
were twenty-two in number. These were, doubtless, fairly typical examples of the whole ; 
so far, at least, as one group of churches can resemble another, each building having, in fact, 
its own characteristics not to be found in another. The resemblance, therefore, of the churches 
which survived can be but a very general one, and nothing more, to those which perished in 
the terrible calamity referred to. Of these, no fewer than twelve have been since rebuilt, and 
two have been demolished, leaving but eight in number of those which survived. These latter 
have been so frequently described that their bare enumeration here will be sufficient. They 
are as follows : Allhallows, Barking; SS. Andrew, Undershafb; Ethelburga; Helen ; Catherine 
Cree ; Olave, Hart Street ; Bartholomew the Great; and Giles, Cripplegate. 

Our attention to the churches which have been rebuilt since the Fire may be more 
interesting and profitable than auj^ farther consideration of the buildings which still exist, and 
the more so since so little attention has hitherto been directed to the references to them which 
have come down to our time from the last century, when their rebuildings took place. These 
notices are, indeed, more exact and definite than many may be aware of. They consist not 
only of pictorial illustrations in a very complete form, but there are descriptive references in 
many old histories and magazines. The pictorial illustrations give us views of every one of the 
churches which have passed away ; alas ! not very exact in several cases, and with the usual 
differences of proportion to be found in most English topographical prints more or leas, one 
view giving a very different form, let me say, to the windows or doors, a different design to 
the window tracery, and such like. Still, there is sufficient to show what the general designs 
were, and a critical eye will speedily detect what appears to be in good proportion, and what is 
distorted. The views by R. West and W. H. Toms, engraved about 1740 by the latter of 
these two artists, are by far the best. Then there are sejparate views of several of the removed 
buildings in the early volumes of the OmtlemarCs Magazine^ as well as some now scarce tracts 
treating of separate churches. As to the descriptive evidences, it may be of interest to say 
chat there are very ample and complete notices of each of these churches in a valuable little 
treatise on London generally, and particularly on its churches. This is, " The New View of 
London, or an ample Account of that City," London, 1708 — a work which really should be 
better known than it appears to be, and which is certainly seldom referred to. It contains 
brief notices of each of the London churches, of its foundation, design, and capacity ; of its 
monuments, services, and in some cases, of interesting points of ritaal and church furniture. 

It may be well to pass these churches rebuilt since the Great Fire briefly in review, and to 
afford an idea of the scope of the New Yiew of London," let us extract in detail the notice 
of one of these buildings, as a sample of the remainder. I have taken the description of 
AUhallows-on-the-Wall, since it is short, and since it may be compared with one of Toms*8 
views. 

"I. Allhallows-on-the-Wall. This church is so called as being dedicated to All Saints, and 
idtuated on the north side of London, a little easterly from Bethlem Hospital, and is in the 
ward of Broad Street, but the parish is in the wards of Broad Street, Bishopsgate, and Lime 
Street. When it was first built I find not, but £220 was laid out on it in the year 1627. 

" II. It is of the Gothic and Tuscan orders, and not having been consumed by the late 
Fire, is not so beautiful as those that are wholly new erected. 

III. The church being pretty old, and not large, the wainscot is not so considerable as 
some others, but it is well paved, and at the vv. end is a small gallery (whose front is adoroed 
with shields and their compartments), elevated on small columns of the Tuscan order, which 
was new beautified in the year 1699, at the charge of the parish. At the altar, the Ten Com- 



1 This sabject is curiously illustrated by Professor Willis' parallel of St. Augustine's (the first Saxon) 
cathedral of Canterbury, which, he shows, was similar to the onginal Basilica of St. Peter's, Rome ; and he 
points out the resemblance of the apse of the presbytery as being alike in each case. Reference to the com- 
mas brings out the remarkable fact that while that at Canterbury pointed east, as it does still, that of St. 
Peter's pointed west, as it does also in the present church. We may conjecture, with much probability, that 
the arrangement at Canterbury existed in the old Roman-British Church, as in the two others which Augustine 
found there on his arriyal, and retained. In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, it was 
suggested that the non- orientation of the churches of Rome was to enable them to be erected over the graves 
of the martyrs. But a g^ve is a spot of small size, and surely a church could have been built over it with its 
axis east and west, as well as in any other direction. The remark brings out the difference between the 
churches of the two cities. In densely crowded London the rule of orientation has been attended to. In 
Bume, which is hardly likely to hare been so populous after the fourth century, it seems never to have been a 
mle at all. Also in Italy generally. — B. P. L. B. 
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mandments, Lord's Prayer, and Creed, are done in black, with Moses on the north, and Aaron 
on the south side of the Decalo^e, finely painted, all under a Cornish, in the middle whereof 
are the Queen's arms, carved and put up at the charge of the parishioners, and the whole new 
beautified, in the year 1708. Ana a little sly. [southerly] from this altar-piece is a piece of 
antiquity, being the Commandments done in an old character, with glass before them, in a 
triangular frame, nearly five foot high. 

" IV. On the north side of the church is a large table of the benefactors to the poor, well 
done in gold upon black. Mr. Cromshaw gave £50 ; Dr. Lewis, the late Rector, £40 ; and 
there are 24 others, many of whom gave near the last-mentioned sum. And close by this table 
is a very large piece of painting upon Cloth in a strong frame, the Effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
lying on her Tomb with the Ensigns of Royalty and two golden Lyons, one at her Head, the 
other at her Feet, which piece was there placed in Memory of that Queen, as being (when aUre) 
a nursing Mother to the Protestant churches. 

" Upon which piece are these lines : — 

' Read but her Reign, The Princess might have been 
For Wisdom, call'd Nicaulis, 8heba*8 Queen. 
Against Spain's Holofernes, J udith she, 
Dauntless gained many a glorious Victory, 
Not Deborah did her in Fame excel, 
She was a Mother to our Israel ; 
An Esther, who her Person did engage . 
To Save her People from the Publick Rage ; 
Chaste Patroness of true Religion, 
In court a saint, in Field an Amazon ; 
Glorious in Life, deplored in her Death, 
She was unparallerd Elizabeth. 

Yea. Mo. Days% 
Bom anno 1634 \ (Reigned 44 4 17. 
Crowned anno 1558 / (Dyed anno 1602. 

V. The altitude of this church is about 21 foot; its length, 80 ; and breadth, 26. And 
the height of the tower is about 50 foot, wherein are 4 bells to ring a peal, besides a small one, 
which is used to ringing the People to Prayers, and therefore called the Saint's bell." 

It goes on to give the name of the (then) incumbent, the tithes, the name of the then 
lecturer, stating that here are prayers every Wednesday, Friday, and holy day at eleven o'clock. 
It gives the composition of the vestry, mentions the names of the streets, alleys, and courts, and 
concludes by stating that the number of houses is 300. 

St. Alphege was a church of poor design. The old steeple remains, and by the removal of 
the surrounding buildings it was recently visible. There are also an archway and some frag- 
ments of walls remaining. 

St. Andrew, Holbom, still preserves its old western tower, heightened by Sir Christopher 
Wren. There is a plain perpendicular window in its west front, and a plainer doorway 
below. 

The tower of the rebuilt Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less still remains, with some 
good internal arches. 

St. Botolph, Aldersgate, is shown in one of Toms's views. The present tasteless building, 
now the ugliest church in London, since St. Martin Outwich has been pulled down, contains no 
portion of the picturesque but plain country church shown in the view referred to. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate, had a good embattled fifteenth-century tower, with some picturesque 
buildings before it. It is shown by a scarce print in the Crace collection, as well as in that 
of Mr. Gardner, and in some others. 

St. Botolph, Bibhopsgate, is well described in the New View of London." 

St. Dunstan's-in-the-West, having been removed only about fifty years ago, there are 
several engravings extant, showing the old building, with its tower at the north-west comer, 
its curious clock, &c. There is also a book of views showing the interior, and all the monu- 
ments. Being taken down to widen Fleet Street, its foundations do not appear to have been 
removed, for I saw them a few months ago only, just under the modem paving, when some 
repairs to the road were being effected. 

St. Katharine, Coleman, was a very plain church, mostly of brick, with simple patterns. It 
is shown in Toms's series of views. 

St. Clave, Southwark, is included in this survey, since some of the houses of the parish 
were on Cld London Bridge. I know of no record of the old building, except that in the 
**New View," but there is a very good view by Toms. 

St. Martin Cutwich is shown by several old views, as well as by Wilkinson's pamphlet, 
which contains plans and views. It was a picturesque but plain and irregular building. In 
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its rebuilt form, it had nothing whatever to reoommend it, being probably the most miserable 
design for a church possible to be produced. The demolition of this building reyealed the 
existence of a single rerpendicular window, of good design, on the south side. This remained 
yisible for many months, and was only removed on the erection of the secular buildings on the 
site. The old monuments are now in St. Helen's Church. 

St Peter-le-Poor is well illustrated by old views and plans. It was not unlike, in the 
int^nlarity of its plan and design, the preceding church. 

Holy Trinity, Minories, was always a small plain church, now rebuilt in a poor, tasteless 
manner. 

Of the two churches which escaped the Fire, but since removed, it will suffice to say that 
St James's, Duke's Place, was a very plain building of brick, with four wooden pillars 
internally ; and of Allhallows, Staining, the curious tower still survives, thanks to the care of 
the Clothworkers' Company. 

Old London, prior to the Great Fire, must have had a picturesque aspect with its forest of 
towers and spires, not clustering around the massive central tower of the cathedral, but following 
the indications already recited, thickest to the east of the cathedral, right and left, so to speak, 
of the northern end of Old London Bridge. Old views of London— Hollar's, and one or two 
others — afford some indications of the designs of these perished churches. Thus we know that 
St Ma^-le-Bow had a steeple of open arches, something like the present steeple of St. Dunstan's- 
in-the-East ; that St Laurence rounteney had a lofty wooden spire, and such like. An 
inquiry, has, however, never yet been made as to whether or not any fragments of the buildings 
which have passed away still remain to our time. This inquiry I now propose to begin, and 
with it to conclude this paper. I cannot say that it can be considered at all as a complete one, 
yet since there is no other such record known to me, it will have the merit, at least, of some 
originality. Here let me indulge in the lament that the principles of church reparation which 
many of us are striving to enunciate— that is, to preserve as much as possible of every old 
church requiring repair, and to destroy nothing — were unknown to the builders who set to work 
after the Great Fire ; would that it were thoroughly known even to the men of our own day. Were 
this so, we should not have to lament the loss of several interesting works, and the mutilation of 
others at the present time. 

The builaers after 1666 found several of the ancient churches with their towers and walls 
standing. Their rubble facings did not accord with the well-wrought Portland stone, then 
considered to be the correct style of building, and either a clean sweep was made, or the old 
walls were cased, in every instance the whole of the old materials being re-used as backing to 
the new walls, and hardly any attempt was made to preserve the monuments. We can show 
that this was as stated by the recent results of the demolition of some of these churches, which 
will be recorded further on. 

There are remains of ancient work in the following churches, or there were so until the 
recent period of the removal of the buildings : — 

St. Stephen's, Coleman Street. There is a plain western tower, the walls of which are for a 
great portion those of the old building. The old masonry is visible on the north side. Above, 
the wall has been faced with Portland stone. 

St Yedast, aliaa Foster. On the south side there are bases, and a good portion of two or 
three of the buttresses still remaining, as well as the connecting portions of the south wall. 
There are bold fifleenth-century plinth mouldings carried along, and mitred around the 
buttresses, while the wall is original to a fairly good height, some of it without any casing. The 
old steeple remained after the Fire until 1694, when it had to be rebuilt. St. Yedast was 
Bishop of Arras at the end of the sixth century. His death is recorded as having taken place 
AD. 399. There is no sufficient recorded reason for the alias Foster " after the name of this 
church, but in the register of Canterbury already referred to the name Amand occurs. 

St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey. The whole of the south wall of this church is original. Before 
the formation of the Metropolitan Railway it was very distinct, being formed of squared 
Beigate stone, and having the remains of a moulded string course high up just below the 
parapet. The portion exposed has, since the formation of the railway, been cased with modern 
ashlar with false windows. There were no signs of any windows along its whole extent, 
showing that old buildings had come close up to it. 

St. Stephen, Walbrook. The south wall of this church is very similar, with the peculiarity 
that at the south-east end there were remains of a domestic building, one of the windows of 
which had its iron saddle bars remaining. More to the west were remains of another cross 
wall, with a fifteenth-century doorway. To the east of the east end, going east and west, there 
ia a wall of finely-squared masonry, going down to a great depth, entirely buried beneath the 
accumulated earth. 

St Mary Aldermary. The great bulk of the side walls of this fine church are ancient, as 
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well as nearly the whole of the finer tower. This tower was finished in 1629, haying been 
founded 120 years before by Sir Henry Keble. Robert Pierson gave 200 marks on condition 
that it shonld be bnilt to follow the ancient pattern. The cost was £1,000. We are told by 
Newcourt that this " steeple, notwithstanding the church was burnt in the late dreadful fire, i» 
still standino: firm and good." Indeed, it may safely be said that the side walls of the church 
itself, as well as the tower, as we now see them, are practically the same as before the fire. 
The tracery of the windows was renewed after that event, and doubtless altered more or less, 
but the openings are almost entirely original At the recent restoration" of the church the 
ancient nature of the walling was veir apparent. The walla of the vestry on the north side are 
also original, as well as its window, then laid open for the first time, perhaps, since the fire ; 
but all has now been scraped, and the marks of the original surface obliterated. The tower, 
being a new one, was therefore in sound condition to resist the great fire. 

St. Alban, Wood Street, is another church which is almost the same as before the great 
fire. Its walls are, for the most part, original ; the tracery even of one or two of the windows 
is also original, notably the north window of the tower at the ground level, where even the old 
saddle and stancheon-bars remain. It is expressly stated in the continuation of "Stow's 
History " that the walls were merely repaired. Would that we could still see in this church of 
most ancient foundation some of the curious capitals and Boman brick which Stow himself 
speaks of. The rebuilding, however, which he mentioned as being about to take place, did 
happen, and the remains of the church anterior to the great fire referred to are of that 
structure, erected in the seventeenth century. Here was another new church to meet the 
ravages of the fire. 

St. Mary-at-Hill possessed a large quantity of ancient work until a comparatively recent 
period. There were many old buttresses and some fairly good Perpendicular windows ; but 
these have fallen, so far as outside observation goes, before the hand of recent builders. 

St. Dunstan-in-the-East preserved almost the whole of the ancient side walls until the 
rebuilding in 1816. There is a view in Smith's Antiquities of London'' showing a portion 
of these, and, notably, a window with geometrical tracery of about 1260. The present east 
window is said to have been copied from an ancient one. 

St. Christopher-le-Stocks was almost entirely the ancient church repaired only after the 
fire. Old views show it with a Gothic tower with pinnacles, with poor inserted windows. It 
was removed to enlarge the Bank of England. 

St. Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange had a curious octagonal turret on the north side, rising 
above the height of the north aisle. This, and a large mass of the walling, was original work. 
This church was removed about forty years ago. 

The south wall of St. Benet, Gracechurch, was that of the original church. It existed 
until c^uite recently, after the removal of the church a few years ago. Indeed a portion of it 
mav still be seen doing duty as a party-wall between the block of shops erected on its site, 
and the vacant site of the snop to the south, recently removed. A large boulder over three feet 
in length is built into this old piece of wall. 

The east wall of St. Magnus, London Bridge, is original, and it used to extend above the 
height of the present north aisle, where the old masonry was visible, but it was cemented over 
a few years ago. The tablet to Myles Coverdale is upon a portion of this wall. 

When St. Michael, Qneenhithe, was removed a few years ago, it was found that the whole 
of the bases of the walls were original ; a part of the old wall, indeed, was alwa^ visible on the 
north side. The mode adopted by the Mediaeval builders to raise their fabncs through the 
accumulated earth of centuries to the then level was very a{)parent. The foundations had 
been carried down to the solid earth, and this necessitated the buildins; of thick solid walls up to 
the level required. These for the most part, remain, having been utilised for the new clergy- 
house, &c., erected on the site. 

The pulling to pieces of the beautiful steeple of St. Antholin*s Church, a very characteristic 
work of Sir Christopher Wren, so ruthlessly and needlessly done a few short years ago, made it 
apparent that the great bulk of the walling had been formed of the former church demolished by 
the fire. There were evidences of fine work, — masses of neatly wrought freestone, fragments of 
carving, and the like, the former in great abundance. These were of fifteenth century date, 
doubtless fragments of the church rebuilt in the fifteenth century. The destruction of the fine 
steeple will be a subject of regret for all time. The evils of disturbing an ancient burial- 

f)lace were grievously shown in this case. After careful search had imn made and every 
nterment removed, as was supposed, five or six shells were hardly sufficient to contain other 
bones which were found by the excavators when the present shops were erected on the site ; 
most of these bones were blackened by age. It was a wretched sight I 

The foundations of St. Benet Fink, under the modem paving, are almost entirely those of 
the old church. They are just to the west of Peabody's statue. 
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There is an interesting ipaper by Mr. J. E. Price, P.S.A., in a recent volume of the Journal of 
the London and Middlesex Society, on the discovery of a large portion of the south aisle of the 
nave of Christchurch, Newgate Street This was bumfd in 1666, and never rebuilt, the 
present chorch being only Uie choir of the old one. Mr. Price has also read a paper on 
the results of the excavations on the site of St. Dionis Backchnrcb, subsequently to the removal 
of that building. The little crypt discovered by Mr. Street, RA., many years ago, was 
hermetically sealed at the closing of the graveyards, but doubtless reopened at the demolition. 
Mr. Price's paper is not yet published. 

The old foundations of St. John the Evangelist, Friday Street, were recently cut through 
by the underground railway extension. Some old fragments of monumental work were found 
some years ago in making a sewer close to the site of St John, Zachary, and were deposited 
in the churchyard, but they are not now visible. 

St. Laurence Pountney. A large mass of the walling of the north side of this church still 
remains incorporated in the houses forming the south side of the churchyard. 

St Leonard, Eastcheap. The site of this church was completely excavated a few months 
ago, and it now bangs in air, the level of the railway being many feet below it. Only a small 
piece of the old burial ground remains. The foundations showed a long chancel and a nave, 
the latter having masonry of great antiquity on its north side, made up with fragments of 
Roman brickwork. 

St. Martin, Ludgate. Much of the old masonry of this church is incorporated in the 
buildings to the east of it. 

St. Martin Orgars. The old tower of this church remained until about 1850, when it was 
removed to make way for the present rectory-house. It was a plain low structure of fifteenth 
century date, having angle buttresses and poor detail. It was built of chalk walling, and the 
marks of the Great Fire were verv visible on its demolition, which I witnessed. 

The fine old Norman crypt below St. Mary-le-Bow, the oldest piece of Norman work in 
any church in the city, needs only passing reference here for the completeness of this list 

The old east wall of St. Mary Mounthaw formed the wall of the burial-ground in Labour- 
in- Yain HiU, until the whole neighbourhood was remodelled. 

St. Mary Woolnoth was one of the churches like St. Christopher-le-Stock, which were only 
repaired after the great fire. It was removed to make way for the present building. The 
" New View of London *' gives fair details. 

A small crypt belonging to St. Magdalen, Monument Yard, was found a few months a$ro, 
and reported at the time in the newspapers. It was covered over, unfortunately, before I could 
see it 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, just demolished, was k brick building. There was much 
evidence that its ancient predecessor was also of brick. The removal showed a large mass of 
wrought stone belonging to the fifteenth century windows. 

St. Michael, Comhill, preserved its ancient steeple for a long period after the rebuilding of 
the church. Not being strong enough, however, for the fine pehl of bells, having been weakened 
by the fire of 1666, it was rebuilt by Sir C. Wren as we now see it The design is preserved in 
some old engravings. 

On the removal of Gerard's Hall crypt, it was apparent that the south wall of St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, was that of the ancient building. There was a private door of approach, now 
walled up, which probably still remains. 

St. reter, Paul's Wharf. A mass of the ancient walling of this church was to be seen 
recentiv on the north side of the little burial-ground which forms its site in Thames Street. 

The concluding church to refer to is that of St. Sepulchre, which preserves its ancient 
tower, its pretty south-western porch and the parvise over, as well as the mass of old walling 
of the nortn and south aisles. The design of the old windows has recently been brought back 
to the church by the removal of the plain, large, semi-circular openings, introduced in the 
middle of the last century. The church presents again much the same aspect that is shown in 
eogravings of the period, one of which I exhibit 
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TENBY AND ST. DAVID'S. 



By EEV. S. M. MATHEW, M.A. 



He who hath not seen Tenby, hath not seen the Sorrento of Southern Wales. 

We place you at Tenby, not alone for the loveliness of its scenery, or convenience as a 
starting point towards S. David's, bat that from hence we may better follow the footsteps of 
Sylvester Giraldus Cambrensis, who, bom under the wing of Tenby, at Manorbeir Castle, in after 
days became the Historian of Wales and Ireland, the Secretary of Kings, the Archdeaooo, and 
companion of Archbishop Baldwin in preaching the Orusade, and who, it is said, sleeps in the 
southern aisle of the Presbytery of S. David's Cathedral. We are in Little England, beyond 
Wales ; also, beyond railway, not but that a rail drags its slow length from Carmarthen to 
Milford, but that the district of S. David's from Haverfordwest to Fishguard is bereft of the 
modem convenience of transit— of celerity also. 

We shall need no excnse for touching on the novelties of this remarkable and little 
travelled region. Little England beyond railways. It is full of historic interest, as is its coast- 
line, of grandeur and beauty. 

With the Silures, the native inhabitants of South Wales, dark skinned — ^not tall, but wild, 
intractable and brave, the last battle for British independence was fought. Tacitus tells, that 
Ostorius Scapula afcer the conquest of North Wales, marching south with like design, was aiet 
by the Silurian tribes under Caractacus, who after a noble defence, was defeated and made 
prisoner. The exact spot cannot be fixed, where Silurian bravery yielded to a Roman captivity 
and celebrity the noblest of British chieftains. In after days the same warlike spirit was 
curbed by Henry II., who built on the marches, garrisoned castles, and planted colonies of 
Walloon immigrants, as at Clun, N. W. Shropshire, where the lichen-covered keep stands, 
and the old churchyard holds on its monuments more Walloon names than British. 

At Tenby * was another of these colonies, which grew and flourished ; but the blood of 
immigrant and native rarely mingled, the swarthiness of the native descent is still distinct as 
from the fairer skin and taller presence of the Fleming. Tenby became famous not only for 
its woollen manufacture, bnt for its fisheries. On its rocky promontory stood not long since, a 
fishers' chapel, founded centuries ago by one who cared for its sea toilers. 

From the head of this rock, spreads out a view of sea and land unrivalled in beauty and 
extent by any other on British or Irish coasts, except perhaps Clew Bay. On the near left are 
the rocky walls of the bay, tree-Mnged, and crowned by qnaint houses, with yet some round 
Flemish chimneys, and the walls of the old castle. Across, unrolls the long panorama 
of Carmarthen Bay and the Glamorgan coast, set in the dark misty frame of the mountains 
over Llandovery. The distant turrets of Kidwelly shine white against the indigo, alternating 
with many a tender tint Yonder a soft cloud, rising from some home of indastry, sweeps 
slowly on, headland succeeds to headland, until the Rock of Worms Heads terminates the line. 
These tints and shadows, hills, valleys, mountains, the nearer upland with its yellow farms, the 
distant, scarcely recognisable town, the still and " painted ships," the red-sailed fishers, set all 
in the calm of an azure sea, seen on an antumn afbemoon, through a shimmering golden haze — 
or before sunrise in early dawn, when yonder coast is indistinct, and the red rocks are shadowy, and 
the sea is purple ; and over all is stillness, unbroken but by wave lappings on the wrinkled sand, 
and the strangely sounding fishers' call, and above, blazes the belted planet, silvering with 
effulgent beams, the broken lines of restless currents. He who has thus seen Tenby — who hath 
dmnk the inspiration of the hour, will lose never the vision of its beauty, the face of a fair rival 
to scenes if more classic — ^not more lovely. 

The chnrch certainly deserves the investigation of both ecclesiologist and antiquary. It 
is not the primal church, but belongs I believe, to the 14th century — spacious and very 
interesting. On entering, the eye seeks the compartmental roof, enriched with quaint bosses, 
rising from corbels as quaint. Yet mostly attracted by the chancel, its elevation, its religions 
light from storied panes," and the noble flight of eleven steps, by which the sanctuary is 
reached. On the walls of the chnrch, as beneath its roof, are many historic monuments. The 
altar-tomb of the Whites, once merchant princes in Tenby, and benefactors also, stands to the 
right of the altar steps, in a line with the sanctuary. The brothers lie there, sculptured in 
the apparel and caps of their order, girded with the guipure, then so fashionable^ cir. A.D. 
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1400. Another effigy attracts : an emaciated figore — a memento mori of Tolly, Bishop of S. 
David's. 

Haverfordwest, the real starting-point for S. David's, need not long detain ns. It has the 
air of a frontier town — the remains of Stephen's once formidable fortress^steep zig-zag 
streets, and narrow ways, and Flemish memories, and chnrches locked and chained, <&c. Old 
Lambarde writes : Theese Flemynges weare not welcome to the Welshmen ; bnt, for ail that, 
they pyked ont a lyyinge amongst them, and weare, as it should seme, the first that exercised 
the misterie of draping within Uiat qnarter." 

Bnt Haverfordwest was also tne starting-point of Archbishop Baldwin and Oiraldns 
towards S. David's. No doubt they rested in the now mined honse of Black Canons, to the 
left, as the Castle is to the right. Here the Archbishop preached the Crasade to flocking 
mnltitndes. The sermon, Giraldns tells ns, being followed by a miracle of restored sight to 
a Welshwoman, through application of a particle of the sod upon which the Archbishop had 
stood. It may be weU to add a very condensed notice of the illustrious Archdeacon, not of 
S. David's, however, but of Brecon. He was born at Manorbeir, as already stated, in the 
year 1146, of the noble family of de Barri, Lord of Manorbeir, son of William de Barri» and 
Angharad, daughter of Gerald de Windsor, and Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, Prince 
of South Wales. The unity, greatness, and valour of this family, made it an object of 
jealonsy with Henry I. Hence, when the young GinJdus displayed an extraordinary aptitude 
for negotiation and administration, the King never advanced nim to ecclesiastical dignity, nor 
beyond the office of personal Secretarv in the Irish War. In 1186 he wrote his celebrated 
Topography of Ireland," which records the Conquest, and the extraordinary exploits of his 
own family, and also his own sayings and doings. This book, in three parts, he afterwards 
read at Oxford, as he tells us, with great applause." In the latter part of the year 1187 
came the news of the capture of JemsiSem by Saladin. The zeal of Western Europe, fanned 
by religious excitement, b^an preparations for the immediate recovery of the Holy City. 
Henry II., prudent as he was, could not avoid seemingly to encourage the proposed Crusade. 
Archbishop Baldwin being appointed to kindle the enthusiasm of Wales, Giraldns accompanied 
him^ command of the King. No doubt this appointment was a stroke of policy — Giraldns 
the Welshman, the acknowledged champion of the independence of the ancient British Church 
in Wales, against the pretensions of the metropolitan see of Canterbury. When Richard I. 
left England for Palestine, GiraTdus became associated with the Bishop of Ely in the 
administration of the kingdom. Hoping for the Bishopric of S. David's, and in that hope 
refusing Llandaff and Bimgor, his hope was continually Itrustrated by the jealousy of successive 
monarchs. On the vacancy of the see, in 1215, he had a chance of obtaining the Bishopric. 
Some members of the chapter appear to have been favourable to his election, but the choice fell 
on Torwerth, a roan of purely Welsh extraction. After which time we hear little or nothing 
of him, and the illustrious Archdeacon appears to have died about the year 1228. 

The road from Haverford to S. David's is but 16 miles, but there are 17 hills, and some 
very long, as well as steep. The present road is not altogether, though partly so, the track 
followed by the Archbishop, which at first inclined a little more inltuid, and then struck down 
to the coast of S. Bride's Bay. For six miles of hills, the scenery is very tame ; then a turn on 
the road brings you on the summit of a long and very steep descent, at the foot of which are 
the celebrated iNiewgal sand, and its long pebbly beach. Now, far to the right, rises purpled 
Bamsey Islimd and sharp hills, and the red clifPs of Solva edge the immense expanse of S. 
Bride's Bay, opposing the billows of the Atlantic. To the east, over the moor, splendid and 
fragrant with gorse and heather, lifts the grey keep of Boche Castle, destroyed in the 17th 
century wars, but marked as another of the bridle fortresses against Welsh turbulence. A 
sharp descent, a long climb, to look down on Solva, of all towns the most extraordinary, 
piled and built in a creek or fissure of the adamantine coast. It is enterprising, perhaps 
locally influential, and has its newspaper. A few dreary miles and then S. David's— the old 
Menevia, and termination of the Via Julia. Giraldns says : We were well lodged at S. 
David's by Peter, Bishop of the See, a liberal man." But, remember ! the guests were an 
Archbishop and his Archdeacon I Nevertheless, Giraldns further describes his surroundings : 
''Bemotissimus, terra saxosa, sterilis, et infecunda ; nec silvis vestita, nec fluminibus distincta, 
nec pratis omatiE^ &c." 

This wild district — the western promontory of Britain — ^resembles that of France in 
its rich abundance of cromlechs, menhirs, and earthworks. On the ridge, north-east of S. 
David's Head, at Lon^ House are splendid remains ; the captone of the latter being 16 feet 
8 inches, by 19 feet 9 inches, and of enormous thickness, restmg on three of six uprights, 5 feet 
5 inches, the enclosed chambers being open to the north — total height with the cap being 9 feet 
8 inches. There are cairns on the hills of Ramsey, earthworks on Caerbury, a rocking-stone at 
Caer Llidi. Browne Wallis, says : About a quarter of a mile hence is the famous shaking 
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Btone. Twenty yoke of oxen cannot more, but nevertheless^ a child of eight years can shake it." 
On the road to Fishguard is a menhir, 5 feet 6 inches high by 4 feet 6 inches thick. The 
famous S. David's stone, the supposed landmark of Rh^ ap Tudor, has disappeared. The 
land on which it was set up bore tne name of Tir y Pireemion, or Pilgrim's Land. 

Gamps, called raths, as in belaud, are found on the shores of St Bride's Bay, and across 
the peninsula near Fishguard. 

Traces exist of the Via Julia, running from Aqua Solis to Menevia. Mr. Fenton fixed the 
site of the station " Ad Higesimum," near Haverfordwest. A branch road runs also along the 
crest of the Presellan hills, connecting Loventium with Menapin. 

There is also the famous dyke, Ffos y Mynech — ^Monk's Dyke, fipom the Irish Sea to St. 
Bride's Bay, enclosing a tract of about four miles. It has been called a road, described 
as a fortification, as a line of defence, and bore a name still more ancient, King William's 
Way." 

It was to this remote and sterile district, S. David removed the Archiepiscopal See, from 
Caerleon, on the Usk, the Soman fortress, and afterwards the seat of the Western Arch- 
bishopric, with its seven suffragans attached. Dubritius, consecrated a.d. 519, in the infirmity 
of age, resigned his rule to S. David, afterwards the patron saint of Wales. The cause of this 
translation of the see was reaUy a necessity. The Saxoos had conquered England, and made con- 
stant attacks on the frontiers, especially aiming at the centres of reUgious life, as at Hexham and 
St. Wilfrid : hence the necessity for maintaining the organization of the Church, by retreating to 
a distant and most difficult position. In Menevia this centre of the Ancient British Ohorch 
found for awhile the repose of security. 

The first church was erected in the Valley of Roses— Giraldus says, ''say rather 
of marble ; for there is much of one, none of the other." This church, of which no record 
exists, was pillaged by Danes and Norwegians, and at last destroyed bv fire. The present 
structure, apparently standing on the original lines, was commenced by Bishop de Leia, cir. A.D. 
1180. There is nothing in the town of S. David's to attract, save a street cross on its original 
Calvary, pointing now, as of old time, the way to the noble embattled gateway by which the 
descent into the cathedral close of 39 steps is reached. The cathednd, with the ruins of 
« a college founded by Bishop Adam Houghton, John Duke of Lancaster, and Blanche his wife, 

and the magnificent Ej^iscopal palace built by Bishop Oower, appearing to the right, on 
the margin of the little nver Alan. The depressed site of the fabric certainly detracts from 
its dignity, for from the street, the pinnacles of the massive grey central tower appear of no 
great elevation, but the prolongation of the building beyond the termination of the true 
Presbytery, by Bishop Vaughan, and the Lady chapels, excite both curiosity and interest. 
The two chapels beyond the choir are also of later date than Bishop Leia's church. The 
measurements of the cathedral as it stands, are : — length east to west. 290 feet ; the nave, 124 
feet ; the choir and space beyond, 80 feet ; transepts, 120 feet ; breadth of nave and aisles, 76 
feet ; height of the roof, 46 feet ; of the tower, 127 feet. I have mentioned the supposed lack 
of dignity, resulting from a depressed site. It is forgotten in the solemn repose of the scene, 
the grey presence of twelve centuries. For, these rocks, this streamlet, and old foundations, 
were objects funiliar to S. David, the friend of S. Patrick, the great light and champion of the 
ancient British Church. Here, through the long slow procession of years, in times of peace, in 
times of assault, have intercession and praise been wafted to Almightv Ood ; the cross, the 
centre and strength of its defenders and martyrs. This is sacred ground, sacred as the altar of 
S. Wilfrid, beneath Hexham Abbey Church; or the chapel of S. Madem, on the Cornish 
upland, through whose baptistery, now still the living waters, sacred as lona's wave-echoing 
sanctuaries, each a centre-spring of our common Christianity, each the scene of the most 
precious self-sacrifice, of purest devotion. Thus we enter the awe-striking Temple, built of 
a purple stone hewn from quarries in a rock which lines a neighbouring creek-^^the effect is of a 
building seen through dim religious light. Its exceeding repose, its crowding associations, 
its empurpled twilight, the sculptured tombs surrounding, many bearing the likenesses of 
Bishops who hence guided and ruled, and here lived and died, the dignity and beauty of its 
architecture, the lingering echoes of the footsteps of ages, above all, the sanctity of consecration 
for the worship of the scattered people of these wild hills, shut out from the world, its vioes 
and frlTolicies, in trembling unity bow the heart to God, before whose altar have bended the 
knees of twenty-three generations. 

The period of the rebuilding is remarkable, as that of the union of the Norman and 
Romanesque with the Gothic or pointed arch — the period when true artistic and religious 
art began to live. Canterbury, St. Cross, Glastonbury, are marks of this period of transition, 
to blossom afterwards into the loveliness of Gothic perfection of arch and moulding, of capital 
and tracery. The refinement, truth, and beauty of the carvings in S. David's are veiy 
remarkable, as though the sculptor, filled with artistic fire and reverential love, was set, in this 
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remote and diflBcuU region, to display a standard of excellence^ a demotion of his powers to the 
glory of Ood. Standing at the west door, the aisles are seen separated fh)m the nave, by fine 
groups of Norman columns baring incised capitals, the groups alternately round and octagonal, 
having quadrilateral shafts, tme to the cardinal points, attached. The arches are of Tery great 
width, but the massiveness precludes any sense of lightness. From this great bulk, and 
attached columns, Sir Gilbert Scott supposed an original intention of vaulting with stone both 
nave and aisles. This design, however, was never carried out. Above the arches of the nave are 
doable round-headed and decidedly Romanesque windows, deeplv recessed, and surrounded by 
late and exquisitely desiened Norman mouldings. Mouldings of the same character surround 
other of the cathedral windows. I have said the plan for stone vaulting was never carried out. 
The original roof was replaced about the beginning of the 15th century by a flat roof of oak, 
richly adorned with pendants and panels. The windows of both aisles, ana transepts also, snffered 
change. Bishop Gower, in the 14th century, endeavouring to assimilate the varied styles in 
his cathedral, introduced Decorated designs. Sir G. Scott found most of these windows a wreck, 
but rebuilt them on the original lines. 

The eye now travelling along the somewhat rising pavement, eastward, is arrested by the 
first screen or rood-loft, of stone, massive, and approached from the nave by four steps. Beneath 
its canopy, with other prelates, sleeps Gower, that reveller in masonic art." Above and far 
beyond, shine through the purple gloom, high in the eastern wall, the four Early English 
lancets,^ once supplanted by a Perpendicular window head, but discovered and reinserted by Sir 
G. Scott. The mouldings and other stone*work, as at S. Alban's, had been built up in walls of the 
Tudor period, when a low roof was substituted for the high pitched one, the trace of which 
remains on the eastern wall of the central tower. 

Through the round-headed gateway of the screen, and within the second screen, is seen 
before the altar, in shadow, the tomb of the Earl of Richmond, Edmund Tudor, father of 
Henry VII., and above its level sparkle mosaics, filling the three great eastern lancets, 
originally open, but now blocked by Bishop Vaughan's Chapel. Passing the Decorated screen, 
the recipient of so many changes of artistic idea, the choir with its restored wood carvings is seen 
as an almost square, little more than the area of the lantern of the tower above. Four open bays 
on either hand run up to the eastern wall — spanning on the right, ancient episcopal tombs — on 
the left the substructure of S. David's shrine. Immediately before us is the Tudor tomb, with 
its inscription, *^ Under this marble stone, here enclosed, resteth the bones of that noble Lord, 
Edmund, Earl of Bichmond, father and brother of kings," &c., and beyond, the altar with 
surmounting mosaics. In the course of restoration, an exceedingly curious discovery was 
made in the eastern end of the church, where a walled window below the sill of the central 
lancet in Bishop Yanghan's Chapel beoime visible. On opening it, a deep recess was found 
in the thickness of the wall, at the back of which are ornamental crosses of an earlier period, 
the interval between the arms being pierced through into the interior, opening just behind the 
high altar, as if to allow a person Reeling in the recess to participate in the service going on 
at the high altar within. Scarcely possible is it to realize the state of neglect, dilapidation 
and ruin into which the building generally had been suffered to lapse. Aisles, with their 
precious relics, roofless ; chapels distorted and degraded, boards painted uniform brown, with 
black painted arches, dirt, high pews ; here and there the head of a bodiless cherub, and the 
central tower fissured and twisted, with intervals so large that a cat could pass through 
them";' with walls as at Chichester, filled with rabble, which on one occasion daring the 
restoration, " ran out in a stream,'' exciting the greatest alarm, and requiring the quickest promp- 
titude and nerve to prevent collapse. These beautiful south-eastern bays of the rresbytery were 
walled up, the aisles beyond stood roofless — and the range of episcopal monuments left exposed 
to destruction, amongst them and nearest the angle of Uie eastern with southern wall, under a 
low arch, the supposed tomb and effigy of Giraldas Cambrensis. It is difficult, for records are 
sparse, to recall the glory of those days, when the shrine of S. David's was one of world- 
wide reputation. Hither came William I., Henry II., Edward I. and his queen. Giraldus, 
however, writes only of the high altar, nothing of the shrine. Drawing a comparison between 
Canterbury and S. David's, he says, " On one side you will see royal favour, affluence of riches, 
numerous and opulent suflragan bishops, and abundance of learned men ; on the other side 
a deficiency of all these things, and a total want of justice." These may be the words of a 
man with a grievance ; but one might suppose some notice of the shrine would have found 
place had it then been the rich magnet for pilgrims and their offerings. That kings had knelt 
there goes for truth, inasmuch as the coast was the embarkation point for Ireland. will 



1 <* Tbe four lancets seem to be later than Bbhop de Leia's time, but before Oower's. Tbe present ceiling 
being Tudor is later than (iower." Mem, by Dean A^^n* 
' Sir Gilbert Scott. 
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summon hither all the ships in my realm, and make them a brid^ to attack that conntrj," said 
William II. Did the king/' enquired Mnrchard, Prince of Leinster, did the king add to 
this mighty threat — ^if (Jod please ? " Stripped of glory, riches, and decoration, the whole 
remains of the celebrated shnne are found in a wall between two pillars of the presbytery, the 
third bay from the eastern end of the church, with two square-headed recesses, three qoatre- 
foils, and heiow three other round or obtuse-headed recesses, by tradition, the receptacles 
of pilgrims* ofierings, or probably depositories for sacred relics. The front towards the choir 
was of Transition date, and had resting on three round-headed arches a table, with abore four 
quatrefoiis chamfered inwards. The two outer quatrefoils are blocked, the inner have apertures 
just large enough to admit a hand, and communicate with little lockers within, of course for 
offerings. Above is a triplet of arches backed by ashlar, resting on cylindrical shafts recently 
restored — the original bases and caps remaining m situ. 'These arches contained images 
and frescoes of S. Patrick, S. David, S. Denis or Caradoc, surmounted as also the rood 
screen, by a wooden cauopy or parapet. The remains of S. David were first laid in the same 
grave with his confessor, S. Justinian, but translated and placed in a portable shrine. This 
on one occasion was stolen and plundered, but recovered. William of Malmesbury asserts that the 
relics came into possession of the relic-loving monks of Glastonbury, but it was not so. The 
relics were here in 1173, and so also was Henry II. A century later and the more magnificent 
shrine was built by Bishop Carew ; the portable shrine, however, contained still the relics of S. 
David. Since, by an extent of bishops' lands (1826), the burgesses of S. David's were required 
to follow when the bishop went forth to war with the shrin'e one day's journey ; and Bishop 
NichoUs required the chantry priests to carry the shrine in procession, so on the table or 
feretrum (used for a standing shrine, as S. Outhbert's, Durham) probably the portable shrine 
of S. David was placed. In the north transept is an object very similar, enclosed by wood- 
work, corresponding with the stalls — a stone table, with two quatrefoils surmounting, cham- 
fered inwardly, with a round arch above, in which are two round holes, set in squares — possibly 
a shrine of S. Andrew. Time passes quickly. I may tire you. We can hardly leave without 
observing the tombs surrounding us. In the nave, between the second and third piers from 
the east lies an efSgy of Bishop Morgan (1504), in Eucharistic vestments ; the head supported on 
a pillow by two angels, at his feet a group of the Resurrection, copied (in treatment) from 18th 
century ; another such is in the vestry of Bipon Cathedral. 

The effigy of a priest, with dog at his feet ; on two slabs a cross fleury. 

Before the steps of the dais, or floor of rood loft, lie the Prebendaries, William Wilcocke 
(1602), and Richard Rayader (1523). 

Bishop Gower. In a decorated chamber within the southern limit of the rood lofb^ this 
great builder and benefactor sleeps. He is sculptured as in Eucharistic vestments, the mitre on 
his head, the pastoral stafT beside him, and the arm raised in benediction. Angels support 
the head, a lion couching at the feet ; below, on the south slab, are eight apostles ; above are, in 
elegant i)rofnsion, the deep waved lines, the vine leaves, the fonr-petaled flower and pellets 
characteristic of the Bishop's taste and time. 

Bishop Yaughan lies under the fan vaulting, and before the altar of his own chapel, 
" Bishop Vaughan lies buried here." It mav 1^ sufficient to note that Bishop Yaughan's 
Chapel is intact, but the Ladye Chapel beyond is roofless and dilapidated. The springer of its 
vaulted ceiling alone remains. A cross aisle, serving as an antechapel to the Ladye Chapel, is 
entered both north and south by a couple of beautiful Early English arches. 

The ruinous state of the tower compelled the rebuilding of the western piers. This could 
not be effected without the removal of several Episcopal tombs. The removal and restoration 
from and to their place was in all cases carefaliy carried out, the sacred dust within touched 
and preserved by reverent hands. But many interesting relics were removed and are preserved 
in a case within the north transept. 

1. A silvered Lateen chalice. 1280. Bishop du Carew. 

2. A silvered Lateen chalice. 1298. Bishop Beck. 

8. A paten, engraved in limine. 1298. Bishop Beck. 

4. A raven proper appears the central ornament of this pastoral staffl It would be 
interesting to determine if Carew be a territorial name or North Irish ; if the former, did an 
alliance bv marriage exist with the renowned family of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, who bore on their 
shield a chevron between three ravens proper ? 

5. Head of pastoral staff. Bishop Carew. 1280. 

6. Staff of Bishop Gervase. 1229. 

7. Staff of Thomas Beck. 1 298. 

8. Head of staff of Bishop Gower. 1847. Altogether remarkable, of gilt metal, here 
and there tinged by green oxide of copper. The end of the ornamental curve appears to have 
become disorganized by the damps of the grave ; the shaft is ornamented on either side by nine 
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flanges, which eprini^ from a hemisphere intended, hy a screw, to be joined within another and 
the mainshaft of the staff. Bishop Gk>wer was a genins, and the staff may be an original 
conception. 

9. A pectoral cmcifix of silver. 

10. A fignre of S. John, holding in the left hand a clasped book (Bible), the right being 
raised in attitude of speaking. The fignre is on a round expanded plinth, rising from an 
ornamented and curved arm with foliaged branches, probably a portion of a processional cross, 
intended probably for an altar socket.^ The metal of the staves, together with the enriched 
baiids of the staves, is chiefly copper gilded. 

The staff" of Bishop Gower is peculiar in its simplicity. The earliest (1229) floriated with 
leafi&ge, oak leaves, and acorns. The centre of Bishop Carew's, a raven with expanded wings. 
A third, Bishop Beck's, an elegant interweaving of leaves, stems, and pines, the bands of the 
Btaff bearing apparently the crest of the Bishop, a dog passant ; if not so, then a hart, badge of 
Edward IV. 

The carvings on the Misereres in the choir are singularly interesting, as testifying to the 
rancour between the regular and secular clergy. The reverend brethren are represented as 
suffering in various forms from the effects of good feeding. The cowled fox occurs more than 
once, CucuUns non facit monachum.'' A fox thus cowled is seated, offering to a goose with a 
human head, a small round thing, a wafer perhaps ; there is a flagon partly hid behind the fox. 
Your memories will supply instances similar in other cathedrals. Here, however, the antagonism 
has crept on to the elbows of the stalls, ornamented by a jester's cap, or monk's cowl. The 
Bishop's throne was built by Bishop Morgan, and is a striking object, but would scarcely bear 
investigation, having suffered frequent alterations and additions, so that now Decorated and 
Perpendicular architecture are together piled, until Sir Gilbert Scott, however, remodelled and 
restored its canopy. It contains three seats, one on either side of the Bishop for his superior 
ofiSoers — Chancellor and Archdeacon. Another very remarkable feature of this part of the 
Cathedral is the second screen— the first being in the original, the work of Bishop Leia, and 
covering the resting-places of Gower, Beck, and other prelates. The second, of wood, extends 
across the choir, from the piers westerly of the altar, dividing the presbytery from the choir 
proper, of 14th century work, and supplants an older structure. Such screens are rare; one 
existed in Malmesbury Abbey, others are noted as having existed, but this still remains. The 
lower portion is solid, with wide central doorway, the upper consists of a series of pointed 
arches, one or two retaining reticulated tracery. The bells were formerly rung from the choir. 
There were but three, and one of those cracked. The very ancient choir clock was there in 
Elizabethan days, and had been again and again noted for its notes of agony and sounds of 
pain when in act, of striking— a perpetual {)enitent with everlasting moan. Of the bells, one 
said : ** It puzzles whether they sound for joy or sorrow." Of the clock there is this entry : 
**1665. Two shillings to Richard Smythe for moving y* clocke, and bringing y* same to his 
place." Treasurer Clavering (1705) writes: *'it in good order." He, however, may not have 
been musical. 

You are aware of the high value of heraldic achievements in sometimes determining the 
chronology of a building, and the connection of landed families and benefactors with it 
Indeed, S. David's, like S. Alban's, is beset with heraldic lore. I select a few from the many. 
The eastern chapels, presbytery and nave, have all their lettered panels. In Bishop Yaugban's 
Chapel appear the arms of Bishop Vaughan and of Henry YII.; his father's tomb, von 
remember, is not far off. In the antechapel co the Ladje Chapel are the arms of Archbishop 
Chicheley, Bishop Yaughan, and Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G. In the presbytery : the Hart 
Argent of Edward lY. ; the Boar of Richard III. ; the Dragon Gules of Henry YII, ; the 
^reat families of Beancbamp, Howard, Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the Earl of Pembroke, Earls of 
Powys, the ancient arms of Scotland — connected with the Huntingdon family — and others. 

To sum up, Bishop de Leia bnilt, in 1180, on the old foundations, not, however, fulfilling 
the present lines of the church. The tower was lower and insecurely built, and fell eastward in 
the 13th century (1220). The transepts were probably rebuilt at this time. The Ladye and 
Bishop Yaughan's Chapels were later additions. The western piers of the present tower are 
of De Leia's work, and the western wall ; the eastern have been rebuilt, so that in the fall the 
tower must have been rent from top to bottom ; and for economy the standing portion was 
utilized little doubt, but the reparation extended the work of the church eastward. About 
1248 the Chapel of S. Thomas of Canterbury, in the northern transept, was added ; and above 
it, still later, the Chapter House. About 1300 the Ladye Chapel was erected by Bishop 
Martin, and the 15th century roof, massive, flat, panelled, and exquisite in detail, placed on 
the above. The finely enriched roof has been as finely restored in the time of Bishop Gower 



1 Memo, by Dean Allen, ** Probably a portion of a processional cross." 
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(1328 to 1847). The greatest aod most magnificent builder— the Wolsey of S. David's — 
followed. The church underwent a general remodelling ; the tower was raised ; the 
magnificent and adjoining palace built ; and possibly that of Lamphey near Pembroke also ; 
and De Leia's rood screen reconstructed, and no doubt the windows of the aisles remodelled, 
with those of the transept south. The church then had reached the pinnacle of its glory. 
Like other mortal, things, each year became a step downwards to dissolution, until about 
1850-60 the state of the tower, roo&, and walls, was such as to excite wonder that a westerly 
hurricane had not overthrown them. The restoration, nay, the preservation of the Cathedral, 
is due to the genius of Sir Gilbert Scott, his work having been continued with loving solicitude 
and most satisfactory success, by the present Dean. Certainly, the name of Dean Allen will 
find place with the memories of the worthies of the Cathedral. Dugdale says : " It hath 
yielded the Church, three saints ; to the realm of England, three Lord Chancellors and one 
Lord Privy Seal ; to Oxford, one Lord Chancellor ; and one name to the roll of martyrs — 
Eobert Farrer." John Thoresby, Chancellor ; Chicheley, Archbishop ; John Ketterick, Bishop ; 
William Lindwood, Privy Seal; Milboum, Bishop; William Laud, Archbishojp; Thomas 
Watson, Bishop ; G^eorge iBuU, Bishops, and with these a name illustrious, learned, and noble, 
the late Dr. Connop ThirlwaU. 

There is much, very much, of interest left unwrit. I trust this unfilled sketch of one of 
our most ancient cathedrals may not prove uninstructive or uninteresting. 



STRAY NOTES ON SOME LONDON CHURCHES 
ERECTED SINCE THE REFORMATION, 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF THE REVIVAL. 

By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 



I NEED hardly remind you that our ecclesiastical architecture, after passing through those 
various styles which excite our admiration the more we stud^ them, lost its purity with the 
commencement of the Wars of the Boses ; yet, from that pnod the work of addin? to, and 
embellishing our cathedrals, churches, and conventual buildings, was continued with unabated 
vigour up to the year 1540, when it received a sudden and decided check, from which it has 
only recovered within the last sixty years. 

Of early post-Reformation Churches London possesses but three specimens : S. Catherine 
Cree Church, m Leadenhall Street^ and the Chapels of Lincoln's Inn, and the Charterhouse, 
all the work of Inigo Jones, and exhibiting that quaint mixture of Grecian and Gothic detail, 
which is the leading characteristic of many of those Laudian Churches scattered here and 
there throughout the country, of which we possess so grand a specimen iu S. John*s, Leeds. 

Then came the Great Fire of 1666, and consequently the erection — ^from the designs of 
one master hand. Wren— of 52 new churches, to replace those destroyed. 

Sad to relate, the number of City churches has now been reduced to 89 — a diminution due 
in a great measure to that spirit of utilitarian iconoclasm which has been so terribly rife in our 
midst during the past ten years. Gone for ever are the beautiful steeples of S. Antholin, 
Watling Street ; S. Michael, Queenhithe ; and S. Dionis Backchurch. The tower and vestibule 
of AUhallows, Thames Street ; and the skilfully designed churches of AUhallows, Bread Street, 
and S. Benet, Gracechurch Street, have been swept away. 

In an artistic point of view Sir Christopher Wren's churches are simply unique ; no city 
in the world can show such an assemblage of towers and spires grouped around the magnificent 
dome of our great Cathedral of S. Paul, all designed by one master hand, so skilfully treated, 
and so picturesque from every point of view, as to aflPord unending delight In an historical 
and ecclesiological point of view the loss of these City churches is irreparable, for they 
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fonn a distinct link in the charch architecture of onr country. There is nothing abroad 
in the least d^ree answering to them. Most important of all, in a religious aspect, the 
demolition of Wren's, or of any other churches, must be most painful to the Church- 
man. Who does not recoil with horror at the thought of 6od*s House being levelled 
with the dust ? Yet here are structures in which week by week the incense of prayer and 
praise has ascended to the Throne of the Most High, and where the highest act of Christian 
worship — the Eucharist — has been celebrated, swept off the face of the earth, and their sites 
devoted to shops, warehouses, and what not — an idea most repugnant. The general plea urged 
by their destructionists is, that the City churches are thinly attended. In very many instances 
the congregations attending City churches are far, very far, in excess of those attending newly- 
built suburban churches, towards whose erection the destruction of Wren's are supposed to 
contribute. There is one grand remedy against this crying evil of City church demolition, 
and that is, for the Sector and his congregation to make their house of prayer a centre of good 
and useful work. This can be done, and has been done in many ways ; notably by bright 
hearty services and impressive ritual, by keeping the churches open some part of the day for 
prayer and meditation, and in a lesser degree, for inspection, so that those hitnerto unacquainted 
with the beauties which lie hidden in them may have an opportunity for studying and 
appreciating the wonderful genius of Wren.' Were these simple rules adopted in every case, 
we should probably hear next to nothing of City church demolitioa 

With the churches of Sir C. Wren, we may class those erected in London during the 
earl^ part of the 18th century, of which we have such fine examples as : S. Mary Woohioth ; 
Chnst Church, Spitalfields ; S. Oeorge-in-the-East ; S. Anne Limehouse ; and S. George, 
Bloomsbury, by Hawksmoor ; S. Mary-le-Strand and S. Martin-in-the-Fields, by Gibl^ ; 
Fliteroft's elegant S. Oiles-in-the-Fields ; and the grandiose S. George, Hanover Square, and 
S. Luke, Old Street, by James. Solidity of construction is the leading characteristic of these 
churches, which, in spite of some architectural solecisms and defectiye arrangements, are most 
wort^ of being dedicated to the service of the Most High. 

The London churches erected daring the middle and latter part of the same century are 
decidedly inferior to the above-mentioned group, being for the most part heavy brick structures 
utterly wanting that beautiful symbolism whicn is the leading feature of the works of Wren, 
Gibbs, and Flitcroft. Yet several of these churches possess spires of no ordinary merit ; of 
these S. Mary, Islington, S. Leonard, Shorediteh, S. James, Clerkenwell, and S. Botolph, 
Aldgate, may be cited as specimens. 

Equally uninteresting, but far more unsightly, are the early nineteenth-century churches of 
the Metropolis— square gdleried conventicles, with perhaps a shallow recess at the upper end for 
the altar— structures in which we Ml to discover a single element of refin&d taste, while of 
symbolic allusion there is not a trace. One of these churches, S. Thomas, CIai>ton, was trans- 
formed by the skill of Mr. Surges, ten years ago, into a remarkably fine basilica, admirably 
adapted to the serrices of our Church. In achievinfi; this, Mr. Burges has furnished us with 
an admirable example of what the refitter can do when he sete to work boldly on the most 
unpromising block. 

In the reien of George lY. £1,000,000 was voted by Parliament for church building, and 
then arose in t£e outskirts of the Metropolis— from the designs of Bedford, Inwood, Porden« 
Smirke, Soane, and others — churches aimmg at pure Hellenism in style, but strangely unsuited 
to the purposes of Christian worship, and to the climate of onr land. Of these, S. Pancras, 
Euston Boad, is the most widely known specimen, and with ite really noble Ionic portico, and 
its caryatides, goes farther to reproduce a Grecian temple than any building we possess. 

It was about this time (1820), that Gothic, having lain dormant for more than two centuries 
began to reyive. But it must be confessed, that^ m spite of the enormous sums of money 
expended on their erection, these early revival Gothic churches, &iled utterly to reproduce the 
details, much less the spirit of Medieval work. Of these, S. Luke, Chelsea, finished in 1824, 
from the designs of Savage, may be taken as one of the laigest and costliest specimens — a huge 
Third-Pointed structure with a lofty western tower and a clerestoried nave and aisles. Not only 
on account of its being the first revived Gothic church erected in London, is S. Luke's, Chelsea, 
noteworthy, but also tor its vaulted roof ; which, when we remember the miserable makeshifts 
by which this especial feature was too frequently travestied, has more than an ordinary interest. 
Four years later, Barry finished three Perpendicular churches in the parish of Islington. These 
at the time doubtless passed for very satisfactory specimens of Gothic ; at any rate, they were 



1 As a remarkable instance of what may be done to utilize a Oity ohuroh, it may not be inyidions to 
mention S. Nicholas Cole Abbc^, of which onr Chairman (Rev. H. C. Shnttleworth) is Rector. On his i^point- 
ment to the cnre, in 1S83, he found a congregation averaging about a dozen each Sunday ; it is now amply 
sufficient to fill the spacious church. 
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snbstantial, and liberal in their cost, and far gaperior to those miserable straotares which nnder 
the title of Cheap Ohnrches " began to arise aronnd liondon between 1830 and 1840, and in 
which all architectnral detail and finish was ground down to the very dost, to meet an idolized 
tariff of so many shillings per sitting. 

Perhaps the two best cnurches erected in London between 1830 and 1840, are S. Dnnstan-in- 
the-West, by Shaw ; and the R. C. Chapel of our Lady, St. John's Wood^ by Scoles. The former 
has a graceful octagonal lantern of a type founded on the ones existing at AU Saints, York,*Bo6ton, 
and Fotheringay. Scoles' church is a small Early English building, recalling the Lady Chapel at 
Salisbury, and perhaps in a greater degree the choir of the Temple Church. 

Happily for our Ecclesiastical architecture, this terrible flood of pseudo-Oothicism was 
not destined to be of long duration. The formation in 1839 of the Cambridge Camden, and 
Oxford Architectural societies, the subsequent publication of the "Ecclesiologist," ably seconded 
by the writings of Buckler, Petit, Parker, rugin, Sharpe, and others, IcS the way to that 
glorious reyi?^ of the true principles of church architecture of which at the present day we are 
reaping so abundant a harrest. 

Foremost among the London churches, manifesting a deyelopment of those true principles, 
stands S. Oiles, Camberwell, began in 1841, and finished in 1844, A*om the designs of 
Sir O. O. Scott, eyen at that time one of the most accomplished architects of the day. 
With the exception perhaps of the two Birmingham churches, by Caroenter, S. Saviour, Leeds, 
and a church at lilangarwen, in Cardiganshire, no church erectea at the time was more 
orthodox in its arrangement than S. Oiles, Camberwell. That such a structure attracted 
much notice on its completion it is needless to say, while it impressed all who examined it 
with the conviction that its architect was destined to occupy no mean place in his pro- 
fession. In style, it is Early Middle Pointed, and in plan cruciform. Externally, its cnief 
feature is the nobly proportioned central tower, surmounted by a spire, which even now 
is unsurpassed for elegance and grace. Internally, Camberwell Church, despite the galleries, 
introduced by an unfortunate necessity, is extremely solemn, while the noble tower arches, 
and deep stalled chancel, are quite unsurpassed by any contemporary work of the kind. 

Four years later, Soott completed his first strictly London church — S. Matthew, City Road 
— a small late First Pointed structure, consisting of an aisled nave, a chancel, and at the east end 
of the south aisle a steeple, based upon a study of that at Sutton S. Mary, Lincolnshire. Like 
that of S. Giles, Camberwell, the interior of S. Matthew, City Road, is extremely religious and 
%:>lemn. At the east end is a beautiful quintuplet of lancets, fiUed with stained glass, by O'Connor 
(1866)— not of the highest order, to be sure, but devotional in its treatment. These eastcru 
lancets in S. Matthew, City Road, are said to be copies of those existing in the old priory 
church of Chetwode, near Scott's home, at Oawcott in Buckinghamshire. I was never more 
astonished," relates Sir Gilbert in his Recollections, " than when I first saw Chetwode Church. 
It is a fragment of an old monastic church, and its east window consists of five noble lancets 
with externally bold but plain detail. Never having before seen such windows I was 
greatly perplexed, and failing to get the key, and being reduced to peeping through the 
key-hole of the door, I was astonished and puzzled to find that the east windows had shafts with 
foliated caps, a thing I had never seen ana could not understand. I remember continuing all 
A&j m a state of mon)id excitement on the subject, and having no access to architectural b(K>ks, 
it was long ere I solved the mystery." 

Besides that of S. Matthew, the year 1848 witnessed the completion from the designs 
of Mr. E. C. Hakewill, of one of the largest and most sumptuous churches erected in 
England since the Reformation — the parish church of S. John of Jerusalem, South Hadcney, 
built mainly through the exertions of its rector, the Rev. H. H. Norris, who did not long survive 
its completion. It is a large cruciform structure having a nave of six bays, transepts, and short 
hexagonaUy apddal chancel, all carried out in late First-Pointed. At the west end, is a very 
well-proportioned tower, which, together with the spire, is an almost absolute copy of that at 
8. Mary, Stamford. The lowest stage of the tower has a very grandiose portal with a double 
opening, but the interior of the church to which it forms so grand an approach is hardly worthy 
of it South Haclmey Church is really very lofty and very long, but both these features are 
minimised by the extravagant breadth of the interior, while the narrow spacing of the nave 
arcade, the awkward treatment of the roof at the crux, and the bare expanse of wall in 
either transept are sad drawbacks to this otherwise noble church. There are, however, some 
excellent points ; of singular beauty is the inner plane of tracery to the clerestory, and the 
arcading m the apse, features manifestly taken from Stone Church, near Dartford ; the 
carving of the pier capitals and elsewhere is decidedly better in design than execution, and 
considerably in advance of its age, while of the painted glass bv WaUes, which fills the incipiently 
traceried lancets of the apse, it is not too much to say, that for the time it was the best 
produced, and well deserves inspection by those interested in the progress stained glass has 
made since the Revival. 
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The church of S. Andrew, Wells Street, finished abont this time, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Dawkes, presents ns with an admirable instance of what an architect can 
do when he has to deal with an awkward site. In this case Mr. Dawkes had at his disoosal 
a broad plot of ground lying between honses ; taking as his model one of those large Third 
Pointed chordies, in which cities like Norwich, Bristol, and York are so rich, he erected upon 
it a church with a broad but lofty olerestoried nave and chancel under one continuous roof, 
▼ery wide aisles and a steeple engaged at the extreme north-west angle. In style S. Andrew, 
Wells Street, is Early Perpendicular, and perhaps the best church erected at the time in that 
style ; while ritually considered, it was a great gain to art, and with its free and open seats, 
raised and stalled phancel, its double daily service, and correct ritual, was oonsiderea a model 
church until the erection, a few years later, of S. Barnabas, Pimlico, and latterly of All Saints, 
Margaret Street. During the last twenty years, under the auspices of its late enei^etic incumbent, 
the Kev. Benjamin Webb, the interior of S. Andrew, Wells Street, has undergone great embellish- 
ment, notably by the erection of a most magnificent reredos, extending up on either side the east 
window, designed by Mr. Street, and carved by Redfem. All the windows are now filled with 
painted glass. The three western ones, by Clayton and Bell, are of rare excellence. The east 
window, designed by Pugin, and placed here shortly after the consecration of the church, was the 
work of Haroman, and perhaps in some degree caught the tone of old glass. Indeed, S. Andrew, 
Wells Street, is so rich in yarious kinds of ecclesiastical art that nothing less than a whole 
paper could do them justice ; but I must not quit the description of the church without 
mentioning the delicate paintings on the gallery fronts, the recessed tomb of the church's 
second incumbent, the Rev. Jas. Murray, at the east end of the south aisle ; liarer and Barraud's 
silvery stained window, close to it ; the low chancel screen with its elaborate cresting ; and 
costly plate, altar fix>ntalB and other accessories, in which, perhaps, no other London church is 
so rich. 

Among the churches erected in London during the ten years of the Reviyal, between 
1840 and 1850, the large and costly Roman Catholic churches at Lambeth, and in Farm Street 
Mews, must not be foi^otten. The former, Pugin's only London church, is, as flEur as its nave 
goes, a reproduction, with some modifications, of the once glorious Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars. Owing in a great measure to the incomplete state of the tower, S. Oeorge, Lambeth, 
is heavy and disappointing; nor can the interior of the nave be pronounced thoroughly 
satisfactory ; but tne choir, with its sumi>tuous fittings, its noble nine-light window, a Radix 
Jesse, by Wailes; and, beyond all this, its dignified rood-screen, is incomparably the mos^ 
solemn and devotional piece of architecture raised at the time. 

The Farm Street church, finished from the designs of Scoles, in 1849, is, like S. George, 
Late Decorated in style. It is curious to note that in these, and other Roman Catholic churches 
erected a few years later, by Wardell, at Clapham, Greenwich, and in the Commercial Road, the 
architects should have fixed upon the Late Middle-Pointed style, apparently disdaining the 
representation of either an immature or declining form of art, but fixing always on the fully 
developed Gothic just at the turning point of its career. In plan the Farm Street church differs 
greatly from S. George, Lambeth ; here, instead of a nave with aisles, under separate gables, we 
have a very lofty olerestoried nave, having on its south side two aisles, and on its north only a 
very small portion of an aisle three bays in length. It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
architect did not make a continuous north aisle, albeit the view across the double one on the 
south side is of extreme beauty, recalling very vividly one of those Flamboyant churches in 
which Belgium is so rich. There is no choir-screen in this church, consequently the unbroken 
view fit>m the west door to the east end, with its elaborate reredos, designed by Pugin, and 
flamboyantly traceried east window, by Wailes, is of unusual grandeur. A very beautiful feature 
is the Chapel of the Sacred Heart at the end of the main south aisle, added in 1856, from the 
designs of Mr. Clutton, and illustrating that period of Early French Gothic, of which he was 
at the time so able an exponent 

While on the subject of Roman Catholic churches, mention might be made of S. John, 
Duncan Terrace, an earlier work of Scoles, and, it must be confessed, not a very successful 
attempt at Romanesque, but remarkable for Armitage's fine frescoes in the apse and side chapel 
of S. Francis, representing respectively Christ enthroned among the Apostles^ and S. Francis of 
Assist receiving the approval of Pope Innocent III. to the Rule of the Order of Franciscans. 
In designing this church Scoles was severely censured by Pagin, who, in his Ecclesiastical 
Architecture," published a view of the old parish church of Islington, which he declared, not 
without some show of reason, ought to have formed the model for S. John's ; but then he did 
not suJBBciently consider the nature of the site. 

The year 1850 witnessed the completion of two very stately churches, S. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
and S. Stephen, Westminster, each the result of individual munificence, each illustrating a 
distinct period of English architecture, each correct in arrangement, and evincing a decided 
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advance in the trae principles of ecclesiastical art. S. Barnabas, Pimlico, the work of Mr. 
Cnndj, was confessed, on its completion, to be a model of excellence ; indeed, it was the most 
sumptuons and correctly fitted chnrch erected in England since the Reformation. Raised at 
a time when any advance towards an improved ritnal was regarded with the utmost horror, 
the chnrch and its fittings formed the saoiect of much litigation ; riots ensued, and for some 
time the chnrch was in danger of being sacked by mobs who, Sunday after Sunday, assembled 
to hoot and groan and interrupt the services to a degree that had it not been for the intrepidity 
of the ofBciating clergy, they would have entirley set aside the rij^ht to undisturbed worship. 
It is not a large charch, but every detail evinces careful study ; indeed to look really well, it 
ought to be placed fsur from the contamination of smoke, bricks, and mortar, being an 
abS)lute copy of a First-Pointed country church. Externally, the simple broach spire is a very 
pleasing feature, and the collegiate buildings on the north and south side give perhaps a more 
town-like character to the design. There are not many London churches whose interiors may 
be called really pictorial ; but this of S. BamabaS) seen under certain conditions of sunset, is of 
extreme beauty. The stm streaming through the rich stained windows on to the mellow 
stonework of the piers and walls, leaving the eastern part of the church in comparative darkness, 
renders the scene strikingly impressive. 

Less ritually, but perhaps more architecturally, correct than St. Barnabas, is S. Stephen, 
Rochester Row, built at the sole cost of Baroness Bnrdett Goutts from the designs of Mr. Ferrey, 
and consecrated only a few days later than S. Barnabas. It is Late Middle-Pointed, and has 
an aisled and clerestoried nave and chancel. The tower, which rises at the east end of the 
north aisle, has a very lottj spire, perhaps rather too ilancde for the style of the building it 
surmounts, and not pleasing viewed from a distance. But the bad impression vanishes on 
approaching the church, the perspective tending to diminish the acuteness of the spire, and also 
to equalize the two heights. 

Another example of individual munificence now claims our attention, not a very great 
distance from S. Stephen, viz., the Church of the Holy Trinity, Bessboro' Gardens.* The 
earliest London chur(m of its architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, Holy Trinitv Church, Bessboro* 
Gardens, is a remarkably beautiful and correct reproduction of a pure Middle-Pointed English 
church, and indeed it was invariably considered dv Sir G. G. Scott, to be the best of its time 
erected after the ancient models. Viewed from the Yauxhall Bridge Road, the central tower 
and spire, rising from the neat compact plan, are invested with a charm and dignity which few 
architects of the time succeeded in attaining. 

The fine Early Middle-Pointed Church of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, partially 
completed in 1852, from the designs of Carpenter, whose untimely death, three years later, 
deprived the Chnrch of England of one of her most promising architects, presents ns with a 
remarkably good specimen of a town church, erected on the motif of the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars. For thirty years it remained imoomplete, lacking a north aisle ; this has recently 
been added, as a memorial to the church's revered co-founder, the Rev. E. A. Stuart, but 
the tower and spire, which will form the crowning feature of the building, are as yet wanting. 
The interior is simple, but obtains its impressive effect from the noble sentiment which mnst 
have pervaded the mind of its designer ; and with its light and graceful arcades, deep chancels 
broad aisles and unencumbered area, it is the model of a well arranged town church. There is an 
unnsnal quantity of painted glass by various artists, and general speaking, very devotional in its 
character. Perhaps the most interesting are the west and east windows. The former, an early 
work of Mr. Clayton, forms a memorial to the architect ; while the latter, a noble one of seven 
lights, is by Hardman, from the designs of Pngin, who considered it one of the most snccessftd 
painted windows since the Revival. 

Of Mr. Butterfield's first London church— S. Matthias, Stoke Newington — it is not too 
much to say that for grandeur of proportion and originality of ontline, it stands unrivalled 
among the modem churches of the metropolis, and may fairly be called the first of a series of 
designs by Mr. Butterfield, each of which, is a grand endeavour to throw aside the tranunels of 
conventionalism ; not to create an entirely new style bnt to develope the resources of Middle- 
Pointed, which in the hands of his various contemporaries was oeooming coldly stereotyped 
or rampantly extravagant Built of the commonest materials — ^brick with a little stone for the 
dressings — it forms a striking contrast to its elaborate contemporaiy — ^AU Saints, Margaret 
Street ; yet the general effect is of the greatest dignity, and far more satisfactory than that of 
other churches erected with more costly materials. The great external feature of 8. Matthias 
is its tower, of a type known as Saddleback,'* frequently met with in northern countries of the 
Continent, especiallv in Normandy, but rarely in England. There is, however, a very noticeable 
old example of a saddleback tower in the village diurch of Tinwell, Rntlandsbdre. 
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So satisfied was Mr. Batterfield with the effect produced by this gabled tower at Stoke 
Newington, that he was indaced to try it a^n a few years later, at S. Alban, Holbom, and 
latterly at S. Jc^n, Hammersmith. Besides Mr. Butterfield, seyeral other architects have tried 
the resomx^ of this peculiar type of steeple ; notably Mr. Clatton, at S. John, Limehoose ; 
Mr. Peacock, at S. «Jade, Gray's Inn Boad; Mr. Blomfield, at his small school charch in 
Bedfordbury, and Mr. Christian, at S. Stephen, Spitalfields ; while at S. Lake, Kentish Town, 
Mr. Champneys has given ns a singnlarly unique and beantifnl saddleback, cruciform in shape, 
^d modelled on the tower of Paderoom Catheoral in North Germany. 

But to return to S. Matthias. Besides the tower, there are several external features 
evoking more than ordinary attention. Perhaps the most remarkable is the bold manner in 
which the architect has contmued his nave aisles alongside of the tower, which I should have 
stated forms the chancel on the ground plan, and beyond which is a short sanctuary, having a 
#Fe-light east window of noble dimensions. Another peculiar feature exists at the west end, 
where the window, in lieu of a centre light, has a massive buttress carried up it. Mr. Butter- 
field's motif for this ver^ characteristic bit seems to have been the east end of Dorchester 
Abbey Church, Oxfordshire. Upon entering S. Matthias, its great height compared with its 
width is most striking, completely embodjrmg the idea dominant in its conception of a town 
church ; while the finely proportioned nave arcade and lofty clerestory; the noble tower arches 
spanning the church transversely ; its well raised, stalled and screened chancel, and beyond all 
this the dim vaulted sanctuary, are the elements mainly conducive to this result. 

Perhaps one of the finest internal features of S. Matthias, is the nave roo^ of a simple 
eradle type, strongly calling to mind that of Ely Cathedral, before Mr. Le Strange undertook its 
painting. It is curious to note how conspicuous is the absence of elaborate decoration in S. 
Matthias ; carved ornament exists only in the capitals of the corbels supporting the tower 
arches, in the dripstone of the east window and in the sedilia ; if not absolutely refin^ it is 
extremely bold and spirited. Mr. Butterfield's treatment of the arches opening from the 
chancel mto its aisles is very masterly — the mouldings,' instead of being brought down upon 
oa^tal«, die into the pier on either side, thus producing an effect of great boldness. Equally 
vigorous in its conception is the roof of the sanctuary — ^barrel*shaped and vaulted with red and 
y^w brick, the groining ribs dying off into the wall. 

The fittings in S. Matthias, it must be confessed, are hardlv worthy of the building. The 
woodwork is very heavv, and in some respects resembles that dry quasi-Gothic school of 
carpentry, which flourished in the earlier cays of the Bevival ; but a closer inspection will 
dispel the idea. It should be mentioned that the chancel screen— erected from the designs of 
Mr. Brooks, as a memorial to the church's co-founder, B. Brett — is a much later addition, and 
although out of character with the church is extremely beautiful. The panels in the base are 
reliev^ by delicate paintings of the Apostles and Fathers of the Church, by Mr. Westlake. 
Screens of a similar character exist in Mr. Brooks' churches of the Annunciation, Chislehurst, 
and S. Andrew, Plaistow. 

Of the stained glass in S. Matthias^ little need be said. That in the east window, by 
Wailes, is vei^ good for the period of its execution, more than thirty years ago, and very 
devotional in its treatment ; but by flar the best painted glass in this church exists at the west 
end, the large central window, by O'Connor, ranking among the finest produced since the 
BevivaL 

It mav not.be uninteresting to state that for many years S. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
was one of the leading Catholic churches of North London, and from it mav be said to nave 
bad their origin those noble churches in Haggerston and Shoreditch, which many of us had 
the privily of visiting a year or two ago under the guidance of their accomplished architect. 

A strUdng contrast to the severely dignified S. Matthias is offered by the parish church of 
& Mary, Stoke Newinf^ton, one of the noblest conceptions of its architect. Sir G. G. Scott, 
and exhibiting both m plan and detail a decided tendency towards those foreign forms 
from which uie majority of his works erected between 1860 and 1870 are not wholly 
free. Here we have a western tower, a lofty but unclerestoried nave, with large three-li^^ht 
windows under gables evidently modelled on that noble Dominican church at Gheut, which 
existed until a comparativelv recent period. In his almost contemporary churches of S. Paul, 
Dundee, and S. Andrew, Westminster, both of which bear a very striking resemblance to 8. 
Mary, Sir G. G. Scott employed the same tvpe of nave. Boldly, but not deeply projecting 
transepts, a short aisled and cl^storied chancel, and a polygonal apse, complete the 
plan. There is a very noble porch in the second bay of the nave, ana the fiu^ of the 
north transept has a five-light window of grand dimensions. Equallv beautiful are the 
windows in tne iq)8e, each being of two lights, with a six-foiled circle, while their arches are 
characterized by that peculiar curve met with in the Early Middle-Pointed French churches, 
notably at & Denis, and nearer home in our own Westminster Abbey. Viewed from the 
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north-east, there is something almost minster-like in the exterior of S. Mary, Stoke Newington. 
Mnch yet remains to be done to complete the church externally, as designed by the architect ^ 
the Eteeple only rises a little above the nave roof at present,^ while nuge blocks of stone 
await the carver's chisel. 

Internally, the great beauty of proportion, elegance of detail, and extreme magnitude of 
S. Mary's, place it as the most noble and imposing of the modem churches in the kingdom. 
Few churches have so graceful and open a nave, while the chancel, although not so ritually 
complete as we should wish, is inferior to none in richness of decoration. In the nave^ 
approached through a tower arch^of great grandeur, the arcade assumes a much more command- 
ing altitude than in the churches previously described, owing to the absence of clerestory. 
Here the piers are very lofty, cylindrical, with capitals, whose carved foliage, both in design 
and execution, reaches a degree of excellence hitherto rarely approached in modem work. 
Perhaps the most striking feature in S. Mary's, Stoke Newington, is the manner in which 
the architect has minimized its craciform appearance, chiefly by carrying the arch opening 
into either transept along in the same line with the nave arcades ; the superimposed space 
between these arcnes and the transept roofs is filled with light wooden tracery, precedent for 
which exists in a somewhat mde form at Tideswell in Derbyshire. The entrance to the 
chancel is spanned by a very fine stone arch of the same height as the nave ; here, it is trae, 
we miss a screen and parcloses, but this defect is amply compensated for bv the profusion of 
beautiful stone carving, as an illustration of which special mention should be made of the 
corbelled figures of angels terminating each dripstone, and of the careful selection of 
ibliaged ornament. The coupling of the piers supporting the chancel arcades is a singularly 
beautiful feature, though quite un-English; equally so is the rich treatment of the arch- 
soffits, where, within panels, are carved fibres of angels in various attitudes of adoration, 
l^e pulpit, reredos, and font, are of the nchest possible description, but the stain^ glasa 
is un&rtunately not of that quality one would naturally expect to find in a church of such 
grandeur. With the exception of a few, the painted windows in S. Mary's are eminenUy 
unsatis&ctory ; no fixed design has been followed, various artists have been employed, and the 
effect, as is usual under such circumstances, is unsatisfactory. The stained glass m the apse, 
Clayton and Bell's work, is good as far as the drawing is concerned, but the colouring- 
is in many places harsh and crude ; the effect of the three centre windows, seen from the west 
door, is, however, very good. But lovers of real stained glass will turn to the small trefoiled 
lancets in the transepts' clerestory, for this is the style of glass Sir 0. O. Scott himself supmn- 
tended, and which he would like to have seen adopted throughout the church. 

Such is a brief sketch of these two Stoke Newington churches, probably two of the noblest 
raised since the Ilevival, of which each illustrates a distinct phase. They are curiously unlike, 
and critics will take their sides according to their predilections. Perhaps the balance should 
be slightly inclined in favour of S. Matthias, as exhibiting greater originality of treatment, but 
lovers of a more foreign type of Oothic will give the preference to S. Mary. 

The May of 1859 was graced by the consecration of All Saints, Margaret Street, beyond 
dispute the most gorgeous church erected in England since the Beformation, one in which 
ecciesiological teaching has been most studiously followed, every part of it having been executed 
in accordance with Mediaeval precedent and symbolism, while at the same time it exhibits all 
that vigour and originality of treatment inseparably connected with every work undertaken by 
its architect — Mr. Butterfield. The view which is presented to the visitor on entering, is 
without doubt most impressive. The church is not absolutely large, but its great height, 7^ 
feet, the majesty of the chancel arch, the deep dim chancel, with its fr^M)ed east end, 
the mi^ificent flood of light poured in through the great west window, the soberer light 
produced by the stained glass m the side windows, and the abundant use of marbles and 
alabaster, all combine to produce an impression fully sustaining the reputation of such a church. 
Indeed it is some time before one is capable of turning to examine the details of the building. 

A church so well-known as All Saints, Margaret Street, needs little description. It may 
not, however, be generally known that the erection of such a church as this was a day-dream of 
the Cambridge Camden Society from the first. On the removal of the Society to London, about 
1846, the idea ^*ew, and as the parties interested in the old Margaret Ohapel entertained an 
idea of rebuilding their church, the schemes were blended into one. The choice of site, 
over which considerations of sentiment were allowed to prevail, was unfortunate, but the church 
on its completion gave great satis&ction to all parties concerned, and until the erection of 
others equally correct and sumptuous, was looked upon as a model church. 

There are several other churches erected in London during these very interesting ten years of 



^ The completion of the tower and spire of this church, long delayed, has recently been taken in hand 
under the superintendence of Mr. Q. Q. Scott, Jun. 
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ihe Reriyal, whose features I should like to descant upon, but time presses. Yet it would be 
unpardonable to omit mentioning Brandon's glorious Catholic Apostolic Cathedral in €k)rdon 
"Square, which with its nave possessing triforium and clerestory, transepts, central unfinished tower, 
vaulted choir, and projecting eastern chapel, goes further to reproduce a mediseyal minster than 
any modem diurch we possess. To this period belongs Sir G. G. Scott's Church of S. Andrew, 
Westminster, doubtless a trial of skill pnor to erecting S. Mary, Stoke Newington, and which 
18 considered one of his best specimens of a parish church. Mr. John Oldrid Scott, in his recent 
report on Si Andrew, Westminster, says, " 1 am much impressed by its noble design. I know 
of no church built by my father, more striking in its internal effect*' 

All this time a very remarkable church was rising at Netting Hill, itoin the designs of 
Mr. White, viz., All Saints^and one whose history is somewhat curious. Begun in 1852, this 
structure in the first instance owed its erection to the munificence of the late Dr. Walker, of S. 
Oolumb Major, in Cornwall, after which church All Saints, Netting Hill, is in some respects 
modelled. Unpleasant circumstances which cannot be here entered into, arose, and for nearly 
mYea years aft^ the completion of toe mam fabric, the church remained well nigh a min. At 
the expiration of that period the &bric passed into other hands — unfortunately not those of an 
architect ; works were resumed, and the church consecrated April 9th, 1861. The existing 
structure is however only a tithe of a magnificent pile of buildings which were to have 
resembled a conventual establishment ; a cloister was to have adjoined the church on its north 
side, as the fenestration of that aisle testifies. As it stands, the church of All Saints, Netting 
HiU, oonsists of a nave four bavs in length, with westem tower, porch and short transepts 
gabUng out of the nave roof ; a chancel with north and south aisles, and a sanctuary. Stone, 
judiciously banded with red, is the material, and the style, purest Middle-Pointed. 

There are, however, several features in All Saints, Netting Hill, which distinguish it 
from other churches built at the same time. Instance may be made of the clerestory, 
where the windows in lieu of being ordinary bar-traceried ones are com]>esed of four plate- 
traceried lancets ; while the tower— one of the noblest modem towers in London, albeit 
unfinished — recalls to these conversant with the ecclesiology of Belgium, that at S. Bavon, 
Ghent Although not large, Mr. White has contrived to secure for the interior of All Saints, 
Notting HUl, an appearance of great size; with a bold eclecticism he has carried his nave 
arcade right across tne transept, fining in the superimposed space with a stone arcading, forming 
a continuation of the clerestory — an arrangement frequently met with in the works of medisBval 
Italian architects, and of which a good example exists at Lucca. About the fittings in this 
church, unfortunatelv left to the supervision of a civil engineer, the less said the better, but the 
highest praise must be awarded to the reredos sculptured by Earp, and very similar to the one 
executed by him for Mr. Street at All Saints, Clifton, and to the painted glass by Gibbs, in 
the great east window, which at the time of its insertion called forth the admiration of the most 
eminent art critics of the day. 

The study of foreign Gothic, due to causes which cannot be entered upon here, had 
sensibly affected our national architecture when Sir O. 0. Scott drew the plans for his churches 
of S. Andrew, Westminster, and S. Mary, Stoke Newington ; although these two stately 
buildings are not distinctly English in their character, there is nothing in either of them 
suggesting a thorough conversion on the part of their architect to the principles of continental 
Gothic. But in his church of S. James-the-Less, Westminster, begun in 1859, and finished in 
1861, Mr. Street revolted completely from English precedent, and gave us a church most 
decidedly Southern, and which, both in |)lan and style, is modelled upon one of those early 
Italian Gothic churchesso vividly described in his Brick and Marble Architecture in the Middle 
Ages.** It is needless to say, that, such a church as S. James-the-Less, Westminster, attracted 
much attention on its completion ; the materials with which it was constmcted, its style, plan 
and external appearance were quite novelties; on the whole it formed a most striking 
contrast to the somewhat slavish imitations of old English churches in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Undoubtedly, the most striking external feature of S. James-the-Less, Westminster, and 
the one upon which Mr. Street seems to have lavished all his skill is the tower, which standing 
apart from the church, but connected with it by a low arcaded porch, is an almost abBolnte copy 
of a north Italian Campanile. It is the misfortune of more than one noble London church to 
be concealed by masses of bricks and mortar ; for this there is no help ; the poorest neigh- 
bourhoods require the churches most ; but this tower of S. James, rising above the commonplace 
houses like a lily among weeds, is a thing, once seen, never to be forgotten. The interior of S. 
James-the-Less, Westminster is in point of magnificence of decoration inferior only to All 
Saints, Margaret Street. In either church, its architect was cramped for room in carrying 
oat his plttis. In All Saints, Mr. Bntterfield as usual strove after height, but in S. James, 
Hr. Street insisted upon br€»Eulth as the quality mainly necessary. Despite the injuries 
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inflicfced upon the interior of S. James by gas, smoke, and other London disagreeables, it mnst 
be regarded as a masterstroke of art. The nave piers — short and stoat, with a stone banding, 
are of polished granite, and haye their capitals boldly carved by Forsyth, illustrating thd 
parables and miracles of our Lord. The fenestration of the clerestory is somewhat peculiar ; 
for the easternmost window on either side, instead of being like the others, in form of a tripled 
lancet, is a large one of three lights, and placed within a sable which springing from the 
eave line gives externally the idea of a transept ; most probably it was made so in order to 
throw a stronger light upon Mr. Watts' fresco of the Doom, which adds such dignity to 
the lofty wall-space above the chancel arch. The chancel, terminating in a vaulted apse, a 
feature never really satisfactory unless groined, is one of the happiest conceptions of its 
architect; while the aisles, which, being transversely gabled, have a transeptal character, 
afford unusually beautiful perspective views from various angles of the chancel. All the instru- 
menta in S. James, Westmmster, are of the most massive description, and special praise muat 
be awarded to the pulpit, rich in sculpture from the chisel of Mr. Forsyth. 

Conspicuous among the architects who have sturdily resisted the influence of French and 
Italian Gothic, stands Mr. Butterfield, who, in his noble church of S. Alban, Holbom, finished 
in 1863, has presented us with another specimen of that bold and vigorous tvpe of Middle- 
Pointed, employed by him at S. Matthias, Stoke Newinffton, and All ^nts, Margaret Street 
Of the exterior, which a short time since was exposed to full view by Uie demolition of 
the houses in Gray's Inn Lane, I think little need be said, since it is so well known to ub» 
but pass on at once to the interior, remarkable for its union of height with breadth, and 
formmg a kind of via media between the severely dignified interior of S. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, and the gorgeous one of All Saints, Margaret Street But the great beauty of S. 
Alban, Holborn, is its nave arcade ; the proportions of the pillars are admirable, while the 
arches are genuine specimens of Early Decorated work. In the clerestory, between the nave 
arches, and above the chancel arch, the varied brickwork is treated with consummate skill ; perhaps 
on the completion of the church the effect of this brickwork was somewhat glarinfi^, but three and 
twen^ years of London smoke have contributed to tone down the colours, whicn at present are 
sinjguiarly harmonious. There are several features in S. Alban, Holbom, extremely character- 
istic of its architect, notably the square east end, which, as at All Saints, Margaret Street, 
Mr. Butterfield was unable to pierce with a window, owing to the contiguity of houses — a defect 
which Mr. Le Strange and Mr. Preedy completely neutralized by that magnificent series of 
paintings on water glass which harmonize so perfectly with the surrounding work. , 

Another peculiar feature of Mr. Butterfield's churches is the unbenched bay at the west 
end of the nave. It is the invariable rule of that architect to place his porch or porches at the 
extreme west end of his aisles ; the consequence of this is that a species of constructional 
narthex is obtained, a feature not only to be commended on utilitarian, but also on sssthetic 
grounds. 

It is interesting to note what changes may take place in the spirit of an architect's designs 
within a short period of time. The numerous admirers of Mr. Pearson's pure English cruciform 
church of the Holy Trinity, Bessboro' Gardens, little thought what an entire revolution was to . 
be effected in the character of his work, yet the church of S. Peter, Yauxhall, beeun just ten 
years after the completion of Holy Trinity, plainly indicates what influence the study of 
Continental Gothic had on the mind of its architect. This is the more noteworthy, for since that 
time Mr. Pearson, in common with several other architects, has returned to more strictly English 
types. Raised at a time when the rage for Foreign Gothic was at its height, S. Peter, Yaudiall, 
attracted much notice on its completion, not on account of its style alone, but for the consistent 
vaulting of its interior in stone and brick, at that time a novelfy in ecclesiastical design, fortv 
years having elapsed since the erection of S. Luke, Chelsea, the earliest church of the Bevival, 
vaulted throughout in a hand fide manner. The exterior of S. Peter, Yauxhall, is at present 
unfinished, lacking a steeple, but the church depends mainly for its effect upon the noble 
simplicity and the care bestowed upon its proportions. On entering, we are arrested by an 
impressiveness which few London churches of its date succeed in producing ; from the west door 
to the altar the view is unbroken, and the eye is charmed with the fine vista terminating in the 

S'oined apse, based, there is some reason to believe, upon a study of that at Lausanne Cathedral, 
ere it is that we perceive the triumph of the architect's skill The clerestory is lighted by a 
series of lancets filled with rich stamed glass, by Lavers and Barraud ; immediately below 
these is a small arcade of a somewhat Lombardic character, open, through which tne small 
triforium windows peer in a very felicitous manner ; then under this triforial arcade we have 
a series of fresco paintings, so arrai^^ that the central subject, the Crucifixion, occurs imme- 
diately above the reredos, which stands in the chord of the apse, and consists of a wide-spanned 
and trefoiled arch beneath a gable, inlaid with mosaic-work and varied marbles. 

In his more recent contributions to the ecclesiology of London, Si Augustine, Eilbum, and 
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S. John, Red Lion Square, Mr. Pearson has bad recourse to that type of Pointed architecture 
which attained its highest grace in England during the earlier part of the thirteenth century. 
Although retaining in some respects a national character, these two churches are at the same 
time types of a wide departure from strict mediaeval preoedent, and of a kind which can only be 
referred to the last few years of the present century. 

S. Augustine, Eilbum, has been recently so minutely examined by members of the S. 
Paul's Ecclesiological Society that to descant upon its merits would be a work of supererogation. 
But I cannot reiVain from mentioning the painted glass in the triplet of lancets lighting the east 
end, which, at first sight, might be taken for a Feritable specimen of Early Pointed glass, such 
as exists in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral or abroad in the cathedrals of Bourges, Chartres, 
and Notre Dame, Paris. Messrs. Clayton and Bell may, in this instance, be fairly said to have 
surpassed themselves. 

In S. John, Red Lion Square, Mr. Pearson has combined great vigour and originality with 
a vast amount of skill in adapting a church to a site offering difficulties almost unprecedented 
in the history of London church building. Perhaps this irregularity of plan is a matter of 
rejoicing, since it enabled the architect to have recourse to some originality of construction, to 
say nothing of the picturesque views which force themselves upon the visitor to this noble 
church at every turn. The extreme breadth of its nave must strike the most casual observer 
immediately upon entering. When the fifth bay is added, the effect of this nave will, of 
its kind, be quite unsurpassed ; at present it is too short for its enormous breadth. At 
the east end of the nave three arches open into the chancel and its aisles, and it is here that the 
magnificence of the scheme is fully realized. A nave and chancel of the same enormous spaa 
would have been well nigh immeasurable by the eye, and in a great measure thrown away ; but 
here the lofty chancel arch, opening into the deep narrow chancel, with the acutely-pointed arch 
on either side of it, surmounted by a trifonum and clerestory, impart an extraordinary 
impression of size to the interior, making it look much larger than it really is. Mr. Pearson*s 
mUf for this treatment seems to have been the Cathedral of (Verona, in Spain. The 
quintuplet of lancets at the east end strongly recalls Worcester. 

Throughout both these churches the detail is as profuse as it is skilfully executed ; of 
especial loveliness is that of the great porch at S. Augustine, Eilbum, and that of the chancel 
in S. John, Red Lion Square ; indeed, it may not be inaptly compared with some of the best 
thirteenth-century work. 

About twenty-four years ago, Mr. Brooks was called in to superintend the re-arrangement 
of S. Mary, Haggerston, a church built in 1829, by Nash, in the Gothic of that period. It 
must have required no little boldness on the part of an architect to have grappled with such a 
monster. Mr. Brooks, however, dared to do so, and the result was that S. Mary, Haggerston, 
from being one of the coldest and dreariest interiors in the metropolis became, in his skilful 
hands, one of the most solemn and devotional. Time will not permit me to enter into a 
detailed account of this most interesting work, but obliges me to pass on to the year 1865, which 
saw the completion of the first of that noble group of churches by Mr. Brooks, the erection of 
which may fairly be said to have inaugurated a completely new epoch in the history of London 
church architecture. 

The names of these churches, with their situations and dates of completion, are as 
follows S. Michael, Shoreditch, (1865) ; S. Saviour, Hoxton (1866) ; S. Chad, Haggerston 
(1869) ; and S. Columba, Eingsland Road (1869) ; with these may be classed S. Andrew, 
Plaistow (1870). 

In all these churches — four of them lying so close together, that from the tower of any one 
of them, the rest are clearly seen — the same characteristics prevail, viz., the employment of a 
veiT vigorous Early-Pointed French, rather than English, style ; simplicity of outline ; dignified 
and grand proportions ; absence of elaborate detail and stereotyped form. They are in every 
sense town churches, and not such as would stand equally well in country churchyards. As a 
rule, these churches of Mr. Brooks appeal to the eye of the artist, rather than to that of Uie 
ordinary observer. 

I should much like to enter into a detailed account of these noble churches, but as I still have 
a considerable deal of ground to get over, it behoves me to state their leading features as concisely 
as possible. 

8. Michael's, Shoreditch, is a most stately church, unfortunately so closely hemmed in by 
houses that, no really good view is obtainable ; but the east end, seen from the north, tells to 
great advantage, as does the grand mass of roof, which here, as well as in all Mr. Brooks' 
churches, is planned with the greatest and most artistic ability. 

In S. Saviour's, Hoxton, the second church of this group, we have a lofty First-Pointed 
building, yellow brick outside and red within, consisting of a clerestoried nave and chancel, 
under one continuous roof and terminating in a very bold semi-circular apse. As at 

F 
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8. MichaerSy Mr. Brooks was cramped for room, but the chnrch towers grandly above the honsest 
and the fenestration of the west end, by a large plate-traceried rose, is undeniably grand. 

S. Chad's, Nicholl Square, Haclmey Road, is built of red brick throughout, with, of course, 
stone for the dressings, and is cruciform in plan with an apsidal chancel, a cluuicel chapel, also 
apsidal, on its south side, and a low western lean-to narthex. The four nobly planned roofs of 
nave, chancel and transepts, meeting at a simple but effective square fl^he, impart a minster- 
like aspect to the pile viewed fh)m the north east ; the transepts do not project beyond the 
aisles, but the fact of their not doing so is no detriment to the general effect. 

S. Columba's is, like S. Chad's, cruciform, but of a different type. Here, at the crux, we 
have a low unfinished tower, capped by a temporary slate spire, and forming the chancel on the 
ground plan. There is a grand five-bayed nave with a lofty clerestory and short north-western 
transept ; bold eastern transepts and a short square-ended sanctuary, which has an unusually 
imposing effect viewed from the Kingsland Road. Owing to its great height, length, and unen- 
cumbered area, the interior of S. Columba's is remarkably impressive upon entering. At 
S. Chad's, the nave piers are very short and thick, in proportion to the arches they carry, while 
those at S. Columba's are of the compound " type ; here, as in other of Mr. Brook's churchy 
there remains a good deal of carved detail to be executed. The most noteworthy features in 
S. Columba's are : — ^The open clerestory arcade above the westernmost bay on the north side, 
looking into the transept ; the bold fenestration of the west end, by a double tier of lancets ; 
the narrow aisles, spanned by half-arches of brick at the interval of each bay ; the groined 
crux and sacrarium, and the dignified flights of steps leading from the chancel to the sanctuary, 
which is also vaulted. 

Of the large number of churches erected in London during this decade of the Revival 
(viz., from 1860 to 1870) I would especially recommend to your notice a very fine group in 
the north and north-eastern districts, by Mr. DoUman, of which we have a most sumptuous 
example in S. Matthew, Upper Clapton, and a plainer one in All Saints, Lower Clapton ; the 
same architect's church of AH Saints, Stoke Newington, finished in 1876, may be noticed here, 
chiefly on account of its reredos, unquestionably one of the finest erected in any London churdi 
since the Revival. 

Mr. Champney's bold red-brick church of S. Luke, Kentish Town, with its lofty cruciform 
saddle back " tower ; and Mr. Teulon's sumptuous church of S. Stephen, Hampstead, merit 
epecial study, as do Sir 0. G. Scott's contemporary works, S. Stephen, Lewisham, and S. 
Clement, Bamsbury. The former on an English plan, cleverly wedded to foreign detail ; the 
latter, a lofty brick structure, with a picturesque bell-cote on the western gable, of a more 
strictly English type. Both these churches contain some of Messrs. Clayton and Bell's finest 
specimens of glass painting. Nor should I omit to mention Mr. White's small, but very clever 
and vigorous brick church of S. Saviour, Highbury ; nor Mr. Peacock's S. Jude, Gray's Inn 
Road, and S. Stephen, South Kensington, both original, but displaying some eccentricities not 
always justified by their effect. And, lastly, Mr. Woodyer's very severe Middle-Pointed S. 
Augustine, Haggerston, deserving of a visit on account of its appropriate and beautiM 
rer^os. 

Those who wish to see to what extent Mr. Butterfield values the aid of colour would do 
well to visit S. Augustine, Queen's Gate, South Kensington, considered by many to be one of 
the most striking and original churches he has yet designed. The west fix)nt of this church is 
indeed a bold and masterly conception, and may serve to remind Uiose who have visited 
Flanders of the west front of Notre Dame de Maestricht, or in a more forcible manner of one 
of those huge quadrangular belfries in the south-west of Prance, notably at Ville Franche and 
Montgiscard, near Tordouse. For the benefit of those unacquainted with the examples above 
quoted, the west front of S. Augustine, Queen's Gate, may be described as follows : — Instead of 
taking the usual gabled form, it is rectangular, flanked by massive octagonal turrets, sur- 
mounted by a gabled bell-cote pierced for two bells, and lignted by two huge lancets, with a 
lofty traceried two-light window in the centre, below which is a plain but very effective 
doorway. Its enormous breadth, and great height, 75 feet, are most striking, but the most 
peculiar feature of the interior is the architect's treatment of the chancel arch, which, like that 
m nearly aQ Mr. Butterfield's churches, is pitched low. In this case it is oiUy of the same 
height as the arcades separating the nave from its aisles, but the superimposed wall space 
above it, instead of being relieved, as at S. Alban's, and All Saints, Margaret Street, b^ pattern 
work, is pierced with a large unglazed window of four compartments, broken up mto two 
smaller windows by a huge cross of bluish-grey stone, which rises to the apex of the window, 
and thus forms a rood of unconventional character. An old example of this species of treat- 
ment occurs at S. Mary, Shrewsbury. In his earlier London churches Mr. Butterfield has 
employed octangular and clustered piers, but in this example the columns supporting the 
nave arcade are thick circular ones oi Mansfield and white stone arranged in alternate blocks 
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with admirable effect. A very mmsaal feature is the huge qoatrefoil of stone introduced into 
the spandrils of 'the arcades. For beauty of finish, and dignitv, few London churches can vie 
with that of S. Augustine, Queen's Qsie. Here, as in all Mr. Butterfield's churches, Christian 
sculpture forms no prominent feature, but, at any rate, Christian painting, mural and glass, 
has lent effectual aid. Any one wishing to judge for himself what has been done for eccle- 
siastic art in this country during the last ten years, would do well to visit this church. 

In 1872, Sir Gilbert Scott witnessed the completion, with the exception of the steeple, of 
S. Mary Abbots, Kensington. Although hardly lofty enough for a head town church, 
Kensington Church, in point of size, elaboration of detail, and judicious arrangement, ranks 
among the finest works of its class. Its style is Transition, between First and Second Pointed 
—one much affected by Sir Gilbert towards this period of his career — ^but quite free from 
ihat foreign element which characterizes his earlier works at Stoke Newington, Lewisham, 
fiichmond, and elsewhere. The fact was Sir G. G. Scott, unlike Mr. Butterfieid, never settled 
down into a method, so that in his many works we are in possession of most interesting 
experiments from his able hands. Kensington Church abounds in the most exquisite detail 
that of the south porch — grandiose enough foi* a cathedral — ^being most noteworthy ; while 
internally the inner plan of tracery to the west window imparts an air of great riclmess and 
variety to that part of the church, upon which, as a rule, architects do not usually lavish a very 
great amount of decoration. The spire of S. Mary Abbots, not completed until seven years 
after the consecration of the Church, is of unusually noble proportions, and seen from certain 
points beiurs a resemblance to that at S. Mary, Oxford, though the Kensington spire is earlier 
m feeling. 

Mr. Surges' only London church, S. Faith, Stoke Newington, erected in that early French 
Gkithic style, for which he had an especial predilection, perhaps appeals more to the artist and 
student than to the superficial observer. It is a huge brick building, consisting of a nave, and 
chancel, and bold sweeping apse, all under one continuous lofty slate roo^ and lighted with huge 
lancet windows, coupled in the nave, but placed singly in the chancel. The west front of tUs 
church, recently completed, is truly grand, and with its fianking turrets, huge rose window and 
majestic portal can hardly fail to impress the most unobservant. There are, strictly speaking, 
no aisles, but in the thickness of the wall, on either side a very narrow passage is formed, 
opening into the body of the church by narrow arcades, on short columns, with capitals at 
present left en bloc. Above the passages is a species of triforium gallery, in some respects 
similar to that at S. Augustine, Kilbum ; some of the lofty windows lighting this part of the 
church have been filled with tinted glass of a simple but artistic character. The simple coved 
roof, of a type employed by Mr. Burges in his cathedrals at Brisbane and Cork, is a noble 
stroke of genius. At present, the interior of S. Faith, Stoke Newington, is somewhat cold ; 
nowhere has sculpture or painted glass been introduced. Mr. Burges left elaborate designs 
tar its decoration, and it is to be hoped they will ere long become an established fact. With 
fittings adequate to its structural claims, this church might become one of the noblest raised 
in London since the revival of Pointed architecture ; while even in its present aspect the 
promoters of the scheme in general, and Mr. Brooks in particular, under whose superintendence 
the extension of the nave westward has been carried out, must be congratulated upon having 
brought such a work to its present state of architectural completeness. 
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THE OLD CHURCH AND THE OLD CHURCHES 
WITH A WORD ON "RESTORATION." 

By J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 



The sabject of Restoration is not a new one. Others besides myself have often discnssed 
it ; bnt, so long as the mischief against which we protest goes on, we must go on- making oar 
complaints heard. If we do not cry out, people will not believe that we are being hart. Bat 
I have a further reason for selecting it for oar sabject to-night When I have handled it before, 
it has always been nnder conditions which led me to approach it chiefly from the antiquarian 
side. But now, addressing yoa as an Ecclesiological Society, I propose to consider the Etxde- 
siastical side of the matter. 

I will ask yon in the first place to consider what our old churches are. They are the 
visible record, or, rather the still living witnesses of the continuoas life of the Oharch of 
England. The English Church, like the English nation, can trace itself back to more than one 
sonrce. The popular history books speak as though it all came from the mission of Aostin and 
his Roman monks. And truly that mission had an important share in the work, bat» as I take it, 
theirs was neither the largest nor the hardest share. The Italians were men of education, and their 

«olished manners contrasted with the hardy ronghness of the English to whom they were sent, 
'heir sphere was in the courts of princes, and their success generally was the greatest with the 
ladies of the courts. 1 do not wish to depreciate their work. It was good and necessary work, and it 
had its difficulties, and sometimes even its dangers, though you will find that it did not lead 
many to martyrdom. The real hard work of bringing the English people into the fold of 
Christ, and thus laying the foundation of the English Church was not done by courtly Italians, 
but by men perhaps even more wild and roui^h than those to whom they preached. There was a 
British Church before the English came here, and there is good reason to believe that it 
included a large if not the larger part of the civilized Britons. The English invasion gradually 
drove the Britons and their Church into the nooks and comers of the land, and some of them into 
Ireland which either then or earlier had its Christianity from Britain. In England itself, too — 
using the word as meaning the part of our island thjen occupied by the English — many Britons 
must have remained. Here and there, as at Anderida, we are expressly told that all the Britcms 
were slain. But this can not have been the case always. The survival of institutions, 
which must be older than the invasion, proves that some must have been left to carry on the 
traditions. That they lived as a subject race may be true. But it is more likely that they 
soon became united with the conquerors. There is nothing to show that they continued 
Christians, but all knowledge of Christianity can scarcely have died out from amongst 
them, and their presence as an element in the population, would help to prepare the way for its 
general reception when the time came. 

It was from Ireland directly and through Scotland that the men came who converted the 
great mass of the English people to Christianity. The Ecclesiastical historians of the lime 
do not give them credit for it. But it should be remembered that the writers were all monks of 
the Italian mission, and they loved not these wild Scots as they called them, who preferred their 
own traditions, and cared little for those of the Roman Church, which Austin and his followers 
were introducing here. We read of disputes with these men and of the difficulty of bringing 
them into what the historians considered proper Ecclesiastical order, but very little of the real 
work which they did. We may, however, gather something of what it wae^ even from what 
they tell us, and a good deal more may be found in the biographies of particular bishops and 
hermits and others, who were in after time regarded as saints. Strange men they were, wander- 
ing about in the earth, difficult to work with, and sometimes extravagantly eccentric in their 
doings, but filled with zeal for the conversion of souls. They went where no Italian missioner was 
ever seen, and often were before him, and made the work easy for him in places to which he did 
come. It should be remembered that there was no difference of doctnne between the rival 
parties. There is nothing in history to support the claim of some modem Protestants that the 
Culdees were men like-minded with themselves. Their fault in the eyes of the Italians was that 
they preferred to keep to their own traditions instead of accepting the foreign ones which were 
offered to them, but these were matters of discipline and usage only, and did not touch any 
point of faith. We read of their obstinacy as to the form of the tonsure, and the time of keeping 
Easter ; and the importance given to such comparatively small matters shows that in greac 
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ones both parties were agreed. We hear of no difference as to the Incarnation or the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. There was contention sometimes as to jorisdiction, bat each side knew that both were 
servants of the same Master and were working for the same end. 

The contest ended at the Sjnod of Whitby, ia 664, when the Roman customs were accepted 
by the Scottish party, except by a few, who thereupon gave up their charges here and left. 
From tjiis time we may date the existence of our national Church. Before that there had been 
a number of separate and sometimes rival missions, but thenceforward there is one English 
Church centuries before the English nation became politically one. 

Although the Italian party carried the points for which they specially contended at 
Whitby, we must not suppose that the Scottish had not a large influence in the moulding of the 
English Church. That it had so is certain. To it no doubt we owe that continual assertion of 
the independence of the English Church, and that impatience of foreign interference, which 
culminated in the sixteenth century in the final rejection of all the Roman claims. To it also 
we owe certain peculiarities which to this day mark our English church buildings from those of 
our continental neighbours. The square east end is still, I am glad to say, the rule with us, 
notwithstanding the efforts of a few unwise architects — and, I may add, parsons — for whom 
plain English is not good enough, and who copy foreign works, apparently for no better reason 
than that they are foreign. This square end id an inheritance from the ancient British Church 
ps^sed on to us by the Scottish missioners. And there are other things to follow which in 
detail would make the subject of another lecture. I have done it elsewhere, and now refer 
to it only to show that an English parish church, though all that meets the eye may be of 
comparatively recent date, has in it traditions, which stretch into a past so remote, that even 
the imagination can not follow it out to the beginning. 

It is twelve centuries since the Synod of Whitby, and during all that time there have been 
English churches which have been continually altered and improved, and also sometimes injured, 
to suit the needs and ideas of each succeeding age. Small churches have grown into large ones, 
and parts have been rebuilt, perhaps several times, so that nothing of the original, or even 
of that which next succeeded it, may now remain to be seen. But the church is the same. Ic 
has always been there and always been used. And the fact that men have always altered it 
when they thought fit to do so, has made it the record of its own existence. I have in another 
piace tried to show what the usual course of growth of a parish church was, and that it was in 
most cases the same. We cannot stay to discuss that in aetail to-night. It is sufficient for us 
to note that every turn in the Church's history has left its mark on the fabrics. When men 
loved the Church then her buildings were adorned in glorious beauty. And when again, as in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the power came to men who hated her, and would 
have destroyed her if they could, then they brake down the carved work thereof with axes and 
hammers. When the Church was the Church of the people, we find the people giving freely of 
their substance to make it beautiful. When again the selfishness of the few had narrowed the 
Church into something little better than a respectable sect, it is recorded by rate-paid work 
done, not for the worship of the Creator, but for the comfort of the creature. All this is 
written in the fabrics, in some cases truly more fully than in others, but every genuine old 
church has something to tell, and some carry the record back verv far indeed. For instance the 
church at Brixworth was we know built within twenty years of the Whitbv synod, and its main 
widls are still of that time. Thus it may be said to have seen the whole life of the English 
Chnrch from the beginning.^ 

Now then is this history to stop, or to go on ? Some men — and amongst them are some of 
my very good friends — are so disgusted with the ignorant destruction which is being perpe- 
petrated before their eyes, that they cry " Stop ! you are tearing up your title deeds. Every 
one of these old churches is a precious document, which if once destroyed can never tie 
replaced. Leave it alone, change nothing, and do nothing, except to protect that which 
is injured from yet further injury." Now I like these men, they love the old buildings and 
try to read their stories ; and f agree with them all through, so far as regards works whose life 
is past, such as ruined castles, and abbeys, and monuments, such as tombs, whose only 
function is existence, and which have no practical use. Let such I say be carefully preserved, 
bat no more. But as a Churchman, I contend that my Church is still alive, and that, just as 
her history was recorded in her buUdlngs in past time, so it must be now and in time future. 
And both as a Churchman and as an antiquary I reject the advice which has been given 
to abandon the old buildings, and build new ones suited to our present wants. As a Churchman, 
it is no small thing to me that I can worship where my fathers have done for perhaps more 
than a thousand years. The Catholic Church is eternal, and needs not the help of historical 

^The record here, which was one of the most interestinfi^ in the world, has been irreparably injured by a 
Wfoaroae " restdration," the ignorant perpetrator of which has done his utmost to erase aU the history later 
than the tenth century. 
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monuments, bat that does not make the human interest and value of such monnments any the 
less. And as an antiquary, I contend that there is no surer way of bringing about the 
destruction of a building than to leave it unused. So long as it has a use, whatever it may be, 
it is somebody's interest to keep it in repair, and after some sort of feshion that will be done. 
But if abandoned, it will be neglected till it becomes rainous, and at last it will either fall to 
pieces, or wiU be pulled down because it is dangerous. If you wish to save a building yon 
must keep it in use. 

Another party, which includes some names we gladly bold in honour, says that old 
churches are to be restored," which they tell us means that that the^ are to be put back into 
their original condition. But what is the original condition of a buildmg which men ha?e used 
and altered for I do not know how many centuries ? Probably in most cases it was a dry stone 
hut or a wooden shanty. 

The fact is that our early Gothic revivers knew very little about old churches. They 
studied their parts, and could tell a thirteenth-century lancet from a Perpendicular window of 
the fifteenth century. But they knew nothing of the growth of the church, and of how it came 
to have the shape they found it in ; they imagined that each church was of some one period, 
nearly always far more recent than that of its first foundation, and they thought it to be their 
duty to bring it back into the condition in which it vras at that period. The result, indeed, 
was to produce something quite different from anything that ever was there before ; but your 
restorer rarely sees beyond mouldings, and if only all are of the right period " he is content. 
Just visit in your imagination any church which has been " beauti&ly restored " — each of you 
are pretty sure to have one in his own neighbourhood — and see how the " restorer " morks. 

The bulk of the walls is, we will suppose, of the favourite thirteenth century, which fixes . 
its period." The chancel was remodellea in the fourteenth century, and the east window was 
Flowing Decorated of four lights, but below it might be seen the cills of the original three 
lancets. . With such evidence, of course, the end must be restored,'' and if any doubts about it 
crept in they were entirely removed by the discovery of two or three stones of the " Early 
English " jambs in the wall upon taking out the fourteenth-century window. The window 
nearest the altar on the south side of the chancel and that similarly placed in the south 
aisle of the nave were each of two lights, the former Decorated and the other Perpendicular, 
both inserted to give more light to the altars near them, and there was a similar 
insertion towards the west of the north wall ; all these were clearly innovations on 
the original design," and, as the architect pointed out, the tracery was somewhat out of repair, 
and there could be no doubt that there were lancets in these places, so the lancets were 

restored." The like happened to a broad lancet near the south door which had been divided 
by a muUion and had tracery inserted in the head. Most of these windows retained fragments 
of painted glass of their respective dates, a good deal of that in the tracery being in sittt, 
A few of the larger pieces are inserted in the window of the new vestry, and some in the fan 
lieht over the rectory fix)nt door ; the others were not worth preserving and nobody knows 
wnat has become of them. 

There was a difficulty about the west tower ; it is in the early " Perpendicular " style and 

quite out of keeping with the rest of the building " ; but, unfortunately, funds were not 
forthcoming to rebuild it. so it was allowed to remain under a sort of protest. The clerestory of 
the nave was even later than the tower, quite debased " in fact ; besides which there was the 
weathering, which showed that there was once a high-pitched roof instead of a flat lead one. 
There could, therefore, be no hesitation about the removal of the clerestory ; and the sale of the 
old lead nearly paid for a new stained deal roof of trussed rafters covered with neat Stafford- 
shire tiles. ThQ removal of the clerestory and the glazing of the restored lancet windows with 

cathedral glass of assorted tints," has thrown a faint green light over the interior, thought by 
some to foster devotion, but a little too suggestive of the Brighton Aquarium. 

Before the "restoration" the furniture of the church was of the most incongruous 
description. The pews were most irregular and of many dates, some Late Perpendicular, some 
'^Jacobean," and so on, to modem times. These have given place to neat uniform open 
benches of varnished pine. There was a large pulpit, dated 1632, with a sounding board of the 
same date. This has given place to a more appropriate structure of Caen stone with pillars 
of Cornish serpentine. In the chancel arch stood an old rood screen, very late and out of 
repair. As it was out of keeping with the church and blocked out the view of the restored 
chancel, it was taken away ana parts of it may now be seen made into a cupboard in the vestrv. 
The font was a xerj shabby affair and quite without interest. It was nothing but a badly 
shaped stone cylinaer and very much battered. Antiquaries said it was of the early Norman 
times. So it has been neatly re-worked to a true shape, and has had two bands of zig-zag 
ornament cut round it ; and it is now a very handsome example of that period. There was a 
heavy " Corinthian " reredos in oak with wall linings and altar rail to correspond put up in 
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1698. It was oommonly said to have been designed by Sir Christopher Wren^ and the carying, 
of which there was a good deal, to haye been by Grinling Gibbons. Bat it was a great 
dififignrement to the eharoh, and the bnilder, whose contract required him to remove all snper- 
flnons materials, took it awa;^ to his yard, and is belieyed to have sold it soon afterwards to the 
tr&yelling agent of a dealer in Wardonr Street. A suitable reredos of Caen stone with the 
apocalyptic beasts in Venetian mosaic within qoatrefoil panels now adorns the east end. 
There were two ancient efSgies, but so broken as not to be thought worth preserying. They are 
DOW on a rockery in the rectory garden. The other monuments were all of the Pagan " sort, 
and were of course remoyed. A neat tile floor replaces the old one, which was made up almost 
entirely of gravestones, many of which were broken and very shabby. A vestry and organ- 
chunber have been built on the south side of the chancel, and proper attention has been given 
to wanning and lighting, and the restored " churoh is what the newspapers call *^ one of the 
handsomest in the county." But somehow, in spite of its merits, it is found to be a very dull 
affair and we soon have had enough of it. The fact is that its history has all gone and 
it has become a new buildmg. The church may be more useful than it was, and even possibly 
more beautiM, but it is no longer as it used to be — the living witness, and it may be the only 
witness, of the prosperity and adversity, the joys and the sorrows, the faith and the passions 
which have affected the men of that parish for many past centuries. The loss of such a witness 
is as grievous as it is irrevocable, although at present comparatively few seem to feel it. Men 
generally appreciate their loss where an ancient parish church has been replaced by one of the 
miserable eoifices of the latter Georgian period. Unless I am greatly mistaken some of our 
conservatively " restored buildings will, before long, excite feelings of the same sort. 

There are of course various degrees of restorers." Some are learned and some are ignorant. 
But for downright mischief none equals the man who thoroughly knows what he is doing. 
Ignorant surveyors and blundering amateurs may destroy, but they cannot deceive. Sir 
Mmund Beckett has torn whole chapters out of the history of St. Alban's Abbey, but no one 
who knows anything about architecture could ever mistake the barbarisms which he has put 
into their places for anything but what they are. Whereas your learned architect will not only 
destroy, but will fill up the blanks he has made with imitations of old so cunning, that when 
the newness has gone they will deceive the very elect. 

I have said tiiat churches are to have their history carried on as need is by new work. But 
that what is called " restoration" is their ruin. What then shall we teach men to do ? We 
should remember that men '^restore " with the very best intentions. " Eestoration " itself is a 
chapter in the history of the building, and not a small one, for it is that which tells us of the 
great awakening of the Cathohc Church in our time. Parsons and churchwardens restore their 
churches because they think it the right thing to do. Let us try and teach tbem a more 
exceUent way. 

The first lesson is that their duty towards an old church is not to " restore " but to 
^ preserve " it. And this will generally best be done by showing them how it came to be what it 
is ; how it grew firom a perhaps mucn smaller building till it came to be what they now see ; 
how each successive addition and alteration had a distinct use and meaning, and, however the 
pedantical advocate of ^ period " may jeer at it as disfigurement or an innovation, is generally 
an improvement to the building. 

Next show them that the building being many centuries old the marks of age which it 
bears upon it are not defects but honourable scars. Taking only the aesthetic view, the appear- 
ance of venerable age is far more pleasing than that of smart and shiny newness which the 
average ''restorer" would put in its place. Defects which affect the soundness of the &bric 
mustbe made good ; for both the present and the future use of the church require that it shall 
be kept in a state of sound repair. The maintenance or recovery of robust health are very 
different from a false and superficial affectation of youth. Judicious and necessaiy repairs will 
neitiier lessen nor falsify the church's record. But repairs which aim at bringing it back to the 
state which somebody thinks it was in at some particular date in its past, are neither judicious 
nor necessary. As changes of old always had a distinct end in view, either practical or aesthetic, 
80 should it be with ours. We do no harm in adding whatever our convenience or our present 
sense of ecclesiastical decency may call for, providedf that it be good of its sort, and make no 
pretension to be otherwise thui what it is. And ancient objects of furniture whose use still 
remains may, and ought to, be repaired if they need it. An old font for example may properly 
receive a new lining or cover. But objects whose use is obsolete — an Easter sepulchre for 
instance — should never be touched except to preserve them from further harm than has 
already beMen them. The like, too, of tombs and monuments which have no practical use. 
These things belong to the past. Their record is done, and to restore " them will only 
obscnre or Meifj it, and can not add to the convenience, and will certainly take off from the 
interest and value of the building. 
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Onr forefiathers had not learnt the historical valae of baildings, and seldom hesitated to 
puU down older work to make way for that of their own time, which they believed to be better. 
We, however, who have learnt it, mnst be carefdl in adding onr chapter not to erase former 
ones. Many works of the eighteenth centnry, and, perhaps, more of the nineteenth, both 
disfigure the churches and interfere with their proper use, bat I wonld not have the record of 
even these entirely done away. Side-galleries and box-pews are degradations which we may be 
well rid of. Bat the fact that such things have been is not without its interest in the history 
of the church ; although its nearness to onr own time makes it seem the less important to us. 
A hundred years hence it will be dif&cult for men to understand how vast is the change which 
is being made in the second half of this century. And they, who now press forward the 
improved state of things, will do well to leave some evidence of what they have effected, even if 
they can regard it only as a trophy of victory. 

But I believe that at no date has everything been absolutely bad. In the seventeenth 
century, and later still, our churches received much, which served well both for their use and 
ornament, yet for years onr restorers " have been destroying these things, often putting very 
mean substitutes in their places, and for no better reason than that they are not " Gothic." 
Now, it cannot be too often repeated that it is not the architectural style of a thing, but its 
fitness to its place and purpose by which it should be judged. And, at any rate, a carved oak 
palpit or screen of the time of Charles I. is in every sense nearer to the work of the middle ages 
than is a trumpery Caen stone or varnished pine affair of the time of Queen Victoria, however 
" Gothic " it may be. 

Some men, too, have destroyed things for polemical reasons, which we will not discuss now. 
But I would hint ttiat a man may renounce Lord Penzance and all his works without taking 
away the board upon which his forefathers, of the time of Charles IL or Queen Anne, painted 
the Royal Arms as a witness to their loyalty to the Constitution ; and so too of some things in 
the opposite direction. 

Men must also be taught not to despise fragments. Many a scrap, which of itself seems 
almost worthless, is most important to the history of the building to which it belongs, and the 
more precious as a fragment because it may be all that is left of an otherwise lost chapter. 

I will only say a little about modem architecture, so far as it affects old buildings. One 
of the charges we bring against the " restorers is that they deliberately strive to make their 
modem alterations such as will pass for old work ; thus, so far as in them lies, they falsify the 
record of the old building by mixing it up with false old. Some of the more learned pride 
themselves on reproducing, not merely the old stvle, but minute local varieties of style. N^ow, 
the effect of all this is not to raise the new work to the dignity of the old, as they seem to 
think, but to lower the old to that of the new. It has ceased to be old, and become a 
nineteenth-century copy of old, none the less modem because, worked up with tiie rest there are 
parts which really are what the whole pretends to be. 

If, whilst preserving the past history, we are to carry it on to our time, whatever we do 
must show itself plainly to be of onr time. The old builders in like case had no difficulty, for, 
as they worked in a traditional and always-changing style, their work dates itself. But the old 
tradition has long been dead, and we have not yet succeeded in making a new one. I believe 
that it will come in the end, and that even now we are unconsciously working towards iL But, 
meanwhile, each architect mnst choose a style for his own use. He cannot invent one. No 
single mind ever did that, or ever will ; and the frightful productions of the few misguided 
ones who have tried to do so in our time may serve as scarecrows to warn off others. A new 
style must grow out of what has been before, as all the old ones have done. Originality, when 
we find it, has not come of seeking, but the artist, having new thoughts to express, has moulded 
his style into such form as will express them. And so it may be now, if instead of troubling 
ourselves about pedantical correctness, and seeking excitement by trying first one style and then 
another, each man will select one which seems to him beet fitted for modern purposes, and will 
then use it to express his own ideas just as he uses his mother tongue, neither violating 
recognised rules of grammar on one hand, nor, on the other, hesitating to introduce a new word 
or phrase where such is necessary to express his thought 

Whatever new work we do in old churches must, as things now are, be in a style which we 
have learned by the study of old churches. Local varieties ot style, too, deserve attention, for 
they generally have been influenced by the nature of the local materials. Let us use the old 
freely as a guide, bnt never reproduce it, and especially not copy in an old building details 
from its old parts, as has nearly always been done by the restorers.'' 

Keeping all this in our mind, let us put into our churches exactly what our needs or our 
devotion call for. The age in which we live is one of the most importaut in the life of the 
English Church, and the genuine record of it should equal in interest that of any past time. 
Let us write it boldly and legibly, bnt not in palimpsest. 
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THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE AND CHAPEL, 

CROYDON, 



By H. EOUMIEU GOUGH, F.R.I.B.A.* 



Feom Doomsday-Book we learn that the Manor of Croydon belonged to the See of 
Canterbury in the time of Lanfiranc, but there is, I believe, no documentary evidence to 
prove when a manor-house was first erected, though it is certain that this occurred between 
the time of Lanfranc and that of Archbishop Peckham (1278), a period of over 200 years. 
The history of the manor during this time appears to be lost, but registers show that at all 
events it was a place of importance in Peckham*s time, and that he made it his principal 
residence. That his predecessor, Eilwardby, was once there appears by a Mandate of nia 
issued from Croydon in September, 1273. From this time forward to the Great Rebellion it 
continaed one of the most important among the numerous habitations of the various occupants 
of the See of Canterbury. Peckham's successors, Winchelsey (1294), and Reynolds (1313), 
both used it as an occasional residence. The Registers of Archbishops Mepeham, Stratfora, 
and Bradwardine, are lost. Islip (1349) does not appear to have resided here, and his 
successors, Langham (1366), Wittlesey (1367), and Sudbury (1375), are merely mentioned as 
being here occasionally. On May 4th, 1382, irchbishop Courtney received his Pall with great 
solemnities in the Great Hall, and often resided here, as also Arundel (1396). This Prelate 
appears to have built the Guard Chamber, so often referred to by Ducarel in his manuscript 
history', and in which he says that this Archbishop's arms, impaled with those of the See of 
Canterbury, were on the north corbel, and by themselves on the south corbeL Archbishop 
Chichele (1414) often resided here, as also his successor Stafford, who either rebuilt, or 
greatly altered, the Hall, which is still adorned with his arms and those of his family. Most 
of the Acts of Archbishop Kemp (1452) are dated from here and Lambeth. Bourchier (1454) 
and Morton (1486) also made the Palace a residence, thoujgh Dene (1501) does not appear to 
have done so. Cranmer (1533), however, spent much of his time here, and the consecration of 
two Bishops, viz., John Taylor to the See of Lincoln, on June 26th, 1552, and John Harley to 
that of Hereford, May 26th, 1553, took place in the Chapel. In 1555 an Act of Cardinal Pole 
is dated from Croydon. The great Archbishop Parker (1559) very often resided here ; and on 
July 14th, 1573, and seven following days, entertained in great state Qaeeu Elizabeth and her 
retinue, comprising very many of the principal nobles of the kingdom. Grindall (1575) 
appears to have occasionally resided here, and in his time the consecration of three Bishops 
took place in the Chapel, viz., in 1579, 1580, and 1681. Archbishop Whitgift (1583), of 
whom we shall hear more presently from Mr. Eerohaw, often resided here. Of the Acts of 
his successor, Bancroft (1604^, none appear to be dated from Croydon. Archbishop Abbot , 
(1610) made it one of his prmcipal residences. It was he who refused to obey the King's 
command that the Book of Sports" should be read in tiie Church, and although he had many 
oiemiea anxious to bring him into disfavour, the King declined to take any notice of his 
offence. The great Archbishop Laud (1633) improved the Palace and Chapel, and in the 
records of his infamous trial one of the charges against him seems to have been that he 
restored a representation of the crucifixion in a stained glass window. The account states 
that : Browne, his joyner, being examined at the Lord's Barre, against his will, confessed, 
upon his oath, that in the Chapeli at Croydon there was an old broken crucifix in the window, 
which he, by the Archbishop's direction, caused to be repaired and made compleate, which 

Sictore was then remaining very lately ; for which work Master Pryn found the glazier's bill 
ischarged by the Archbishop himself, among other of his papers." He also put up an organ 
in the Chapel, as appears by his will, a copy of which is preserved in the manuscript at 
Lambeth. This will, dated January 13th, 1643, was not proved till January 8th, 1661. In 
it there is this : " Item, to Mr. Cobb, my or^m that is at Croydon." 

In the confusion and anarchy succeeoing this noble prelate's cruel martyrdom, this 
Palace, with the estate about it, was wrested from the See of Canterbury, and offered for 
sale, with the intention, it would seem, that the buildings should be taken down, a survey* for 



1 Bead at Croydon, May 19th, 1888. 

> I am indebted to my friend Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw, F.S.A., who most kindly placed before me DucarePs 
manuscript account, written in 1755, and presenred in the library of Lambeth Falaoe, together with some 
interesting notes of his own, prepared some time since. 

' At Sxe end of this survey there is this remarkable clause : " That aU charters, deeds, evidences, or 
writings, anyway touching or concerning the same, are to be excepted." Probably these were wilfully 
destroyed at the Great Rebellion, and this will account for the paucity of the history of the buildings. Even 
Camden merely mentions : ^ That Croydon is particularly famous for a Palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, where it hath been now a long time/' 

G 
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the pnrpoee being made on the 17th Mareh, 1646, in which the materials were valned at 
£1,200. Up to this time the Palace and everythii^ belonging to it had been leased, by the 
mliDg powers, to the Earl of Nottingham, after which it fell to Sir Wm. Brereton, Colonel, 
and General of the Cheshire forces, who desecrated the Chapel by converting it into a kitchen, 
and so it probably remained till the Restoration in 1660, when Archbishop Jnxon repaired and 
fitted it np in decent manner, his arms appearing in several parts of it, and in the Onard 
Chamber. His successor, Sheldon (1663), retired here after the Great Plague, during which 
he had nobly remained at Lambeth, and by his charity had preserved manj who would other- 
wise have perished. He also did much to improve the buildings ; and died here, November 
9th, 1677. His successors, Bancroft and Tillotson, probably did not reside here. Arch- 
bishop Tenison (1694) had a great regard for Crojrdon, but it is not certain that he at any 
time resided here, though he founded a school in the town. Wake (1715) repaired the 
buildings, and rebuilt the great gallery next to the gardens, and resided for a portion of 
several years. Potter (1786) was seldom here; but the next, Archbishop Herring (1747), 
spent £6,000 in repairs and laying out the gardens here and at Lambeth. 

In Archbishop Comwallis's time (1768-88) the house became utterly ruinous and unfit for 
habitation, and an Act of Parliament was obtained, investing the property in trustecB with 
power to sell, when a new residence, that at Addington Park, was purchased. 

The old Palace with its outbuildings, have for a long time past been used for the purposes 
of linen-bleaching works. 

Before leaving this Chapel, I may mention that there were formerly two, if not three 
Chapels attached to the Palace, the present one being upcm the site of that Imown as the 
principal one. Duoarel savs that in the ante-chapel is a pulpit of the Benaissance style, 
bearing the arms of Archbishop Laud," and that the carvings of the ends also display the 
same arms, as well as those of Juxon." Attention may also be called to the cross and 
cross-keys in coloured brickwork on the exterior of the ChapeL 

I propose that we should now inspect the great Hall. 

This I have already stated was probablv rebuilt bj Archbishop StaflFbrd (Temp. Em. F/.), 
though the porch appears older. The roof of the Hall is of very fine timber oonstruction, equal 
in beauty and somewhat resembling that of Christ Church, Oxford : the pendants are good, and 
the corbels are carved with angels' heads, and armorial bearings. The arms of Stafford occupied 
a conspicuous position at the east end, and the same, joined to those of the See of Canterbury, 
were placed on the south side. On the north-east and south sides were the arms of Homfi^y, 
Earl of Stafford, father of t^e Archbishop. In the middle of the Hall, there was, not long 
since, says Ducarel, a fire-place, and over it a lantern, as in some of the old colleges of our two 
Universities. At the upper end, there was in 1755 a very remarkable coat of arms, vis., those 
of King Edward the Confessor, impaled with those of France and England, the arms of Eling 
Edward being : — azure, a cross fleury between five martlets, or, impaled with the arms of France, 
viz. — azure, mree fleurs-de-lys, or, quartered with those of England, viz.— three lions as borne by 
Kings Henry Y. and YL, and supported by angels,' and another angel under, holding a label 
with this inscription : Dm Salvum fac Begem. Ducarel suggests the following as a probable 
explanation of this curious coat of arms : — 1st That the Hall was entirely repaired if not 
rebuilt by Archbishop Stafford ; and, 2nd, That in the year 1444, King Henry YL wrote a 
letter to the convocation of the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, then assembled in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London; wherein he thus speaks of King Edward the Confessor, 
And forasmuch as among all other saints, we trust that the blessed and glorious Confessor 
Edward is a special patron and protection of us, and of our Boyaulme, whereof he sometime bare 
the Coronne, whoos day of translation is kept as now double feest in Holy Church only, we 
for the more laud and praising of God, worship of the said glorious saint, and for th'encrece of 
more devocion amongs Christen peeple, pray and exhorte you to decre and ordeyne by 
th' aurthortie of the said convocacion, that the said day of St Edward be kept and observed 

Serpetuelly hereafter as double feest and holyday throughout your Province, wherein ye shall 
unto Ood right acceptable service, and to us right singular plaiser. Given under our Signet 
at our Castel of Wyndesore, the 15th day of October." 

This being agreed to by the Convocation, Archbishop Stafford wrote to all the Bishops of 
his Province, that the said feast should henceforth for ever be observed in their Diooeses as a 
double feast and holiday. am therefore inclined to think (continues Ducarel) that these 
arms of King Henry YL, thus impaled with those of King Edward the Confessor were placed 
here by Archbishop Stafford soon after this decree of the Convocation was made, ana as a 
compliment to his Sovereign, who had been the author of it" 

An effort is being made, which I feel sure you will all sympathize with, viz., to purchase 
what remains of these old buildings so full of historical associations, and preserve them 



^ In the Foundation Charter of £ton Ooliege, the arms of Henry YL are supported by two angela. 
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from farther min and destraotion, and as a memorial to the late Archbishop Tait, convert the 
fine Hall and other buildings to some pnblio use, as a free libiary or musemn, and to restore the 
Chapel to the sacred parposes for whicm it was intended. This effort, whilst doing great credit 
to the town of Croydon, in which it ori^nated, has not, I regret to say, hitherto met with the 
support which so worthy an object cfoser?es, thoagh with patieoce and perseyerance, I 
yentore to hope that those who have the scheme at heart may see their desires acoomplished. 



MEDIEVAL STAMD GUSS. 

BY ARTHUR TATLOE. 



Pbiob to the Christian era, ^lass appears to have been confined to the manufacture of 
resselsy ornaments, mosaics, and imitation gems. Remains of window-glass, however, are said 
to have been found at Pompeii, and even at various Roman stations in this country. 
Lactantius, who fiourished at the beginning of the fourth century, refers to the use of glass 
for windows^; and Prudentius, alittie later, speaks of the beautiftil colours of the glass in 
the Basilica of St. Paul, at Rome. Glass for church windows was introduced by St. Benedict 
Bisoop, at Wearmouth, in 675, as recorded by the Venerable Bede, in his life of this saint 
Leo IIL, who was raised to the Papacy at the end of the 8th centnry, is said to have adorned 
the windows of the Lateran with coloured glass. It is supposed that glass painting was 
known at the end of the 10th century, as the process is described in Diversarum ijrtium 
Schedula," written by Theophilus. The oldest examples, the dates of which are clearly 
ascertained, are at St. Denis, and are supposed to be the work of Abbot Suger, about the 
middle of the 12th century, and it is probable nothing earlier than this now exists in 
England. 

Before, however, I proceed to give an outline of the history of glass painting in this 
country, it will be well to give a short account of the various processes of manufacture, and of 
the different kinds of glass employed, avoiding all unnecessary technical detaik After 
many (so-called) improvements, we are now working very much on the old lines (that is as to 
the process ; but not necessarily in the drawing, &c.). There are several different kmds of glass. 
Sheet glass was much used formerly, but little used now, except occasionally for faces. Rolled 
glass was invented or improved by Mr. Hartly, of Sunderland. It is lustrous, and cannot be seen 
through, except when one is close to it. It is used mostly in light tints, or tones of white, pale 
yellow, buff, grey, and green, known as cathedral tints. Then there is antique glass, to imitate 
ancient examples of irregular thickness, wavy, or full of bubbles. It is superior to sheet glass, 
because light passes through sheet glass uninterruptedly, whereas throagh anti(iue glass it is 
refracted, giving beauty and brilliancy. The air bubbles act as prisms, refracting the light. 
Old glass is full of little spots or holes, which are caused by disintegration due to age, and which 
give it lustre. The process of dirtying glass does not produce the full effect of antique, as it 
only does half the work. Those glasses which are coloured throughout the sheet are called pot 
metals, because they are coloured by mixing the oxides of various metals with the glass while it 
is in the glass-pot. Flashed or coated glass is that which is not coloured throughout its 
substance, bat is simply coated on its surface. Many colours can be made either pot-metal or 
flashed ; but ruby is always flashed because of its opacity. 

A few words may here be added on the process of manufiEUsture. The glass is gathered 
when warm on a blowpipe, and is blown into a cylindrical form. The elongateid ends are taken 
off, leavine a perfect cylinder. Having been cut down on one side, it is put into the farnace, 
when it Mis out flat. In making flashed glass the workman takes on the blowpipe first a piece 
of, say, raby glass, and then on the outside of this a quantity of white glass. He thus gets a 
cylinder of white covered with a thin film of ruby. Among the oxides which produce colours 
in glass are suboxide of copper, which makes ruby ; oxide of gold, which gives us pink ruby, 
protoxide of copper, which yields green; oxide of cobalt, employed for blue. 

So much for the material, and I now propose to describe roughly the process of con- 
stmcting stained -glass windows. The question arises here — ought we, in speaking of coloured 
glass, to say stained" or ''painted'' ? Almost every work includes both methods, and, there- 
fore, both are, strictly speakmg, correct. 

Stained or painted glass is divided into three kinds : mosaic, mosaic-enamel, and enamel 

* " Per fenestram lucente vitro." 

G2 
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Mosaic wae anciently the principal style, and is also that most in fa?onr now. The leads foim the 
principal outlines, and divide the different colonrs, the snbordinate outlines and shadows being 

Sainted in brown vitreous pigment. This pigment is afterwards fired into the glass in a kiln. The 
ifferent colours entirely consist of pieces of pot-metal glass, with one exception — viz., yellow 
staiHy composed principally of silver, which can be painted on the glass with a brush. This differs 
entirely fix>m the pi(2:ments referred to above, as they are opaque, and contain a certain amount 
of fusible glass or flux, and adhere only to the surface of the glass, while a stain penetrates the 
material, and in some cases is quite transparent. The next style of work is mamly which is a 
later style than mosaic. It is a system of painting on white glass with enamel colours which 
are mixed with flux and burned into the glasa l?he process is somewhat similar to oil-painting, 
and is most suited for very small work, where leads would create a difficulty. The third and 
last kind is mosaic-enamd, a combination of the two other methods. It gives thefnllest field for 
the exercise of all branches of the art, but is open to certain serious objections. 

In constructing a window, the process aaopted is to draw the design on a cartoon of the 
actual size of the glass. A plan of the lead lines is made on calico, the artists selects the colours, 
and the glazier cuts the glass. The painter then traces the outlines of the subject and the 
glass is put into the kiln and fired for the first time. After firing the pieces of glass are fixed 
with beeswax upon an easel (i.e,, a sheet of plate glass in a firame) and the painter puts in 
the shadows of his picture, and applies the yellow stain where necessary. The colours, or 
rather the brown or black pigments used for tracing and shading, are composed of varions 
oxides of iron mixed with flux. After the painting is finished the glass is fired for the second 
time : then the pieces are laid out on the calico plan mentioned above and leaded together. 
The whole is afterwards cemented with a mixture of plaster of Paris and oil. 

Having dealt with these technical details, we will now pass on to take an historical view 
of the subject, and in doing so we shall deal mainly with English work, with occasional refer- 
ences to foreign. Dividing our subject according to the usual chronological divisions of 
architecture, we note first that there is a little Late Norman glass left ; but it is similar to 
Early English, so that it may be included in the consideration of this style. 

Early English glass may be divided into two ds^sBeB— pictorial and pattern. Pictorial glass 
is almost always richly coloured throughout, and consists of three kinds: medallion^ figtu-e^and' 
canopy and Jesse, Medallion glass has a number of panels containing pictures. These usudly 
form a series, illustrating a history or symbolizing a doctrine. In the lowest panels are some- 
times figures of donors or members of guilds, engaged in their trades. The pictures are small, but 
confusion is avoided by colouring the backgrounds deep, and the figures, foliage, &c., lighter. 
These medallions are ^nerally placed in windows on the ground level When used in circular 
windows, having mullions, the eye generally contains a picture ; and circular panels, each con- 
taining a head or a picture with coloured or white ornament, fill the radiating lights. In 
France, a starlike effect was produced by filling the radiating lights with branches of light 
foliaee diverging from tl\e centre on a dark ground. 

The second type of Early English windows consists of figure-^mdrcampy windows, usually 
found in the clerestory or the ends of aisles. In these a figure is placed under a low-crowned 
canopy within a border, or two or more are placed one above the other. The figure is usually 
rich, and on a coloured ground; the canopies are small and coloured. Sometimes we find a 
figure on a coloured or white ground without a canopy. We may see gigantic figures of St 
Christopher (in some cases about thirty feet high) in the churches of France and Germany. 
Most of those in France were destroyed in the latter part of the last century, and few are left. 

The third class, or Jesse windows, tvpify the genealogy of Christ. The main stem is usually 
almost hidden by figures, and the branches form a series of oval panels, in which figures are 
placed. We occasionally find figures outside the panels with feet resting on the foliage, and 
sometimes in place of figures there are scenes relating to our Lord's life. These Jesse windows 
are generally at the end of a building, and confined to single lancet. 

White pattern windows are ratner later than colourod windows. They consist of either 
quarries or geometrical panels filled with scrollwork in outline, having in the borders little 
pieces of colour for enrichment 

In the Earlv English works the glass is thick, rich, and strong in effect; the rubies are streaky 
and varied, the blues like sapphires, the whites of a sea-green tint, and the flesh glass is generally 
salmon- pink. The tracing lines are bold, often as thick, and sometimes thicker than the leads. 
The backgrounds are flat There is much high light, and the shadows are produced by smears. 
A brown tint is sometimes used for hair and beards, and the letters and diapers (the latter being 
but rarely introduced) are picked out of a smear ground. The letters (which are Lombardio) are 
sometimes leaded in. The figures are tall and slender. The drapery is fhll of small folds, and is 
sometimes drawn tight to the body. The hands and feet are stiff (the extremities bein^ shown 
like combs and rakes) ; the faces are forcible, and the general effect is powerfdl, striking, and 
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aolemii. The drapery in male figares reaches to the anklee, or consists of a tnnic, confined at 
the waist and readnng to the knees. In female figares the dress jast reaches the groand. 
Episcopal personages wear a flat mitre and simple crook. The nimbus is generally 
colour^. The foliage is very conveotional : in the earlier work it is like the ancient honey« 
andde, bnt in later examples it is similar to Early English stone-carving. In the pictures of 
Ihis period we find few figures, and the landscape and buildings are meagre ; the animals, 
are coloured ibr effect, and not naturally ; the drapery of small figures is usually coloured pale 
gold, blue, buff-pink^ or green, and the canopies are variously coloured. In white pattern or 
grisaHU work, the devices are rendered more distinct by having their background covered with 
a cross-hatching of thin lines. This is a very characteristic feature of Early English pattern 
work. 

The Decorated period lasted about 100 years, from the latter part of the thirteenth to the 
latter part of the fourteenth centurv. The principal differences from the preceding style are 
that natural foliage (dmwn from the maple, oak, gradnally superseded conventional^ 
and came into pretty general use at the commencement of the fourteenth century. Gross* 
hatching was rarely adopted. Yellow stain, introduced about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, corrected the cold effect, and reduced the mosaic-like appearance of the glass. The 
drawing was slighter, and the general arrangement very varied. The most usual arrangement 
consist^ of white patterns, or white patterns with coloured pictures. In the white patterns were 
scrolls of natural foliage running through geometrical bands and fillets, which did not confine 
theoL The borders consisted of blocks of colour, with white and stained patterns. In pictorial 
Decorated glass the subjects were frequently placed under low-crowned canopies, forming a 
belt of colour, with white patterns above and below. Sometimes there were two tiers of 
8Qbject& A shield of arms or coloured ornament usually filled the centres of white panels. If 
two tiers of subjects were employed, the tracery was generally coloured ; if there was only one 
tier the tracery was whita in another arrangement, the lights were entirely filled with simple 
pictorial panels, or single figures, or subjects under low canopies, close together. The effect 
then is similar to Earlv English. The great jfeature of the Decorated style is the contrast of 
white and colour. Where figures and canopies are employed, we often see a small space at the 
base of the light filled with patterns, or a picture (sometimes a portrait of the donor and his 
fiimily). Oc^ionally we see canopies with large figures, and panels with small subjects 
alternately. In cases where there are single figures under canopies, the canopies usually have 
tall spires and pinnacles. The Jbssb windows in the fourteenth century style are usually fine. 
They have oval panels formed by branches of a vine, each containing a figure on a coloured 
ground, this ground being usually different in colour to the ground outside the panel. Wheel 
windows generally have a separate pattern surrounded with a border in each light. There is 
no positive rule for the disposition of windows in a building; but the figure and canopy 
treatment is more f^reouently found at the ends of a building, and pattern windows with belts of 
canopy in the aisles. The general method of treatment is similar to Early English, but modified 
in the details. In the Decorated period the colours tended to greater lightness, and the white was 
fainter and warmer; the figures were similar to earlier ones, bnt better drawn, the heads being 
much superior in draughtsmanship to the bands or feet. The flesh was sometimes pink, but 
often white, and stain was employed for the hair. The robes were more ample ; prophets' and 
saints' hair and beards were shown in wavy locks ; and the hair of female figures was long and 
in smooth locks, while angels had short thick curls. The armour was then changed from mail 
to plate. The nimbus sometimes was decorated, and a name ran round it. The canopies had 
flat fronts, gables, crockets, high spires, and pinnacles, the details resembling architecture of tbe 
time. These were mainly in white and gold, bat colour was now and then introduced. The 
clerestory windows sometimes had leaded geometrical patterns (mostly white) and no painting. 
Diapers, picked out of a smear ground, became common, and constituted a novelty in the 
representation of heraldry. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the glass of the Perpendicular period. This style 
lasted about 150 years — ^from 1880 to 1530, and was most vigorous daring the 15th century. 
The principal changes were the introduction of stipple-shading and broad effects of drapery. 
The colour was less and was paler, and much white and stain were employed. The effect was 
less rich and vigorous than before, but was more silvery and refined. Perspective was now 
introduced, both in subjects and canopies. Diapers were traced on the white drapery. The 
principal arrangement was a figure and canopy filling the entire light; bnt here and there we 
meet with a small subject pla^ at the base. Colour was used in background of both the 
figare and canopy, and in the drapery. The canopy was all white and yellow stain, thus 
dBfering strongly from glass of the Decorated period. The ornament formed a framework of 
white and stain, round the coloured portion, and the tracery generally contained angels with 
canopies. In some figure windows, canopies were entirely dipensed with, and the figare stood 
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upon a bracket with simply qnarries as a backgronnd. In late 15th centory work, one subject 
frequently ran through seyeral lights of a window, in many cases without a canopy or orna- 
mental surrounding. In Jesse windows of this period^ the vine generally sprang firom the 
recumbent figure of a man ; the foliage being mostly white and stain. The pattern windows 
as a rule were composed of quarries, with shields or emblems, surrounded by wreaths of foliaee, 
introduced at interyals ; in some cases diagonal scrolls with texts ran across the quarries. In 
Germany, roundels," fitmiliarly known as ^'bull's-eyes," were much used in place of quarries, 
and a gem-like effect was produced by filling some of the interstices with little bits of colour. 
It may be well to draw attention to a few distinguishing features of the style. The white was 
thinner and yellower. The foilage used in the ornamental part of the work was conventional, 
and introduced a number of wavy and irregular lines, thus presenting a very marked contrast 
to the sweeping curves of the early conventional work. Various patterns resembling a star 
were much used on quarries. The canopies and bases were distinguished by multiplication of 
their details, a large number of small spires and pinnacles being introduced. Heraldic achieve- 
ments generally included mitre, coronet, or helmet with crest, and frequently supporters. The 
figures were still conventional in drawing, but the draughtsmanship was greatly improved 
and much more attention to detail is visible in the feces, hands, and feet 

A few words must be devoted to the Oinque-Cento or Eenaissance glass. This flourished 
during the first half of the 16th century ; thus the earlier specimens were contemporary with 
late Perpendicular. This style was somewhat similar to the last in method. The figures were 
drawn naturally, and were richly coloured, as in paintings of the period. The shading was 
deepened in the drapery, and the canopies became Classical, similar to Baffaelle's decorative 
work, deeply shadea under the arches. The skies were light and the backgrounds much 
developed and very pictorial. 

Tne decline and fall of the art in England took place about the middle of the 16th 
century, and was extremely rapid. As glass painting had grown and flourished in conjunction 
with Gothic architecture, so on the advent of the Benaissance the true spirit of the art seems to 
have been gradually lost. Towards the middle of the century glass pamters began to sacrifice 
every other consideration in their endeavours to produce fine pictorial effects. In the com- 
position of subjects, little regard was paid to the form of the stonework. The practice of 
introducing large masses of shadow and of deepening them in places almost to opacity, became 
general ; a false principle when working on a transparent material like glass. Thus many 
of the late works, though fine as pictures, do not enhance the general effect of a buildine 
as they should. When we compare them with the rich and solemn tone of the Early English 
and Decorated windows, or with the silvery glass of the 15 th century, the shortcomings of the 
late productions are very apparent. 

in the early davs of the 19th century revival, the principal &ults lay in the rank colour of 
the glass then employed, and the poorness of its substance, which deprived it of that lustre 
which has so fine an effect in old glass, and which is also found in modem windows executed 
since the manufacture of antique glass has been perfected. The custom prevailed also of 
copying the early draughtsmanship in figure work; the usual result being that while the bad 
drawing was followed, the quaint but forcible spirit of the old work was lost. 

The present tendency of the art seems to indicate a return to sounder principles, by 
acknowledging that we may learn much from old glass of all periods, and act judiciouslv upon 
the knowledge gained, instead of attempting servile copies of a particular style. Thus, by 
aiming at the correct draughtsmanship of later work and the lovely effects of colour in the 
earlier styles, windows may be produced which shall be interesting as pictures, and at the same 
time give that impressive effect to interiors which stained glass alone can produce. 

Before concluding this paper, one or two representative and easily accessible examples of each 
style may be quoted. In Salisbuir Cathedral there are some fine Early English white pattern 
windows. The Five Sisters at York are of about the same period. In the eastern part of Canter- 
bury Cathedral are the remains of some rich glass, probably dating from the early of the IStti 
century. Of Decorated work, the great west window at York is a magnificent example ; the nave 
aisles also contain a great deal of work of that period. The east window of Gloucester Cathedral 
is of late Decorated style (though in Perpendicular stonework). Merton Chapel, Oxford, affords 
some fine specimens of Decorated white pattern. The remains of Perpendicular work are 
naturally much more numerous than the earlier styles. The ante-chapel at New Coll^;e, 
Oxford, has some very fine glass, dating from the end of the 14th centuiy. The east window 
of York Minster, and most of the glass in the choir belong to the early part of the 15th centuiy. 
Fairford Church, Gloucestershire, contains an extensive and very well preserved series of late 
Perpendicular windows. Of Cinque-Cento glass, a fine example exists in the east window of 
8. Margaret's, Westminster ; and those interested in old glass will scarcely need to be reminded 
of the extensiTC series of windows in the chapel of King's CoU^, Cambridge, 
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By WILLIAM BOLTON. 



The parish of Chaldon — ^there is no village — thongh only 18 miles from London as the 
crow flies, is to this day as rural as it was many centuries ago. The chalk on which it lies is 
here about eight miles across, and the district is fall of variety. Deep valleys, intersected by 
footpaths and without roads, run among the hills, often opening so sudaenly upon the wayfarer 
as to canse surprise. Eastirard and westward these valleys are wanting, and the chalk there is, 
for the most part, without much depression or break. From the condition of all the chalk 
districts a few centuries back, there is little doubt that this part of Surrey must have been a 
pastoral region, and its inhabitants, for the most part, shepherds. All this, however, hcis been 
long cbang^, and most of the land is under the plough. To these shepherd swains for 600 
years— think of it ! — the present Chaldon bell has weekly or daily knolled. Over the 
snow in the long dark winters ; over the cowslip meadows at Easter, csJling them to pay their 
dnes ; over the ripe fields at Lammastide this faithful Chaldon bdl has called its simple people 
to prayer, and tolled for their burial. More than twenty generations of them lie in the quiet 
little churchyard around us. So remote and still were these Surrev hill churches, that as lately 
as A.D. 1834 the neighbouring church of Chelsham was one night robbed of its bell, and the 
criminals were never traced. So lately as 1861, another neighbouring parish had eight in- 
hal)ited houses onlj ; and even now, m 1885, with the single exception of Caterham, all the 
hill parishes of this district — viz., Farley, Sanderstead, Coulsdon, Warlingham, Woldingham, 
Tatsfield, Chelsham, Woodmansteme, Chipstead, and this Chaldon have retained their rural 
character ^'far from the madding crowd.'' Chaldon parish at the present time contains 
only 185 inhabitants. 

The dedication of this church was long supposed to have been lost, until it was noted that 
in the will of Isabel de Convert, early in the 15th century, she desired her body might be laid 
by that of her husband in the Church of " St. Peter and St Paul " at Chalvedon. This old 
way of spelling the name discards the otherwise obvious conclusion one might arrive at, viz., 
that Chaldon meant the Chalk Hill." It is now supposed to mean the " Hill of Calves." 
The adjoining manor house, now a farm, known as Chaldon Court, may occupy the site of the 
castle or mansion of the De Converts. 

Until the year 1871 no one seems to have cared much about this little remote church. 
Previous to that date, its area was a wUdemess of high unpainted pews. When these were 
cleared away, and the whitewash, which thickly covered walls and pillars, was removed, the very 
remarkable fresco occupying the whole of the west wall was brought to light, the discovery of 
which made, all at once, this little hill church famous.* 

My province is to speak more particularly of the architecture ; and first of all, let me call 
attention to the very sinralar proportions of this church. The nave is one of the shortest in 
England, being only 27 feet in length, while the height to the pitch of the roof is equal to the 
length.. Approached from any direction, but more especially from the south-east, the building 
has a Continental look. It resembles an enlarged toy, so to speak ; but it is nevertheless 
complete in M its parts. Two chancels, each under a separate gable roof, the high-pitched 
roof of the nave, fistr above, and the pretty little S.W. tower and spire, combine to form an 
nncommon grouping and present a pleasant picture. The ground plan is simple — a nave with 
aides, a main and a south chancel, and a rather large porch, with a tower at the west end of the 
south aisle. From a study of the building I am inclmed to think the church was originally a 
Norman rectangular building — ^the present nave, in fact, without the aisles. In the west 
gable an original narrow Norman window remain& We know that Early Norman churches 
generally had high walls and small high lights — examples of which may be seen at Fryeming, 
Essex, and at Offham, in Kent But if this conjecture be correct, the Norman church at 
Chaldon could not have remained long intact, for we have an undoubted Early English south 
aisle with a western lancet, and another lancet at the south-east. The arcades dividing nave 
aD$^ aisles are Early English also. These consist of two arches springing from central round 



> Read on Saturday, June 6th, 1886, at Chaldon. 
'The fresco had been preriously explained by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A. 
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pillars. It is worth calling attention to a few rariations in these. The arcade on the sonth 
18 the earlier — ^it has something of the Transition character abont it ; on the north side the 
mouldings are deeper, and the base moulding will hold water, a certain indication of its date, 
early in the ISth century. The south chancel is of this date also, with Decorated additions. 
The arch openii^ from it to the aisle is low and narrow, with flat piers and soffits. The arch 
opening from it into the main chancel is Decorated, chamfered off from the wall. The main 
chancel is Perpendicular ; but on the north side in the angle is a trace of an Early English 
wall-arcade, the remainder of which was cut away to admit a tomb, to be presently mentioned. 
The chancel arch is Perpendicular. The piscina here is square, and occupies the unusual position 
of being.in the east wall. The south chancel has a mutilated drain m the south wall, and at 
the east end of the north aisle against the respond, is a third piscina, showing that ttiis aisle 
always terminated at this point. 

Chaldon Church, like most of those in the chalk, is of flint. Within it, however, we see a 
good deal of local stone, a soft chalk stooe, which retains its whiteness. Until 1871 this church 
had a rather remarkable feature, which I well remember, viz., a long, low, stone seat within 
the church, along the wall of the south aisle, now unfortunately removed. The upper part of 
the tower and the shingled spire date from 1843 only. It contains the famous bell, the oldest 
by £ar in this part of the country, and which Stahlschmidt, in his book on Surrey Bells," 
pronounces to be contemporary with the church — Norman, or very Early English. The bell is 
about 2 feet high by about 20 inches in diameter, and is inscribed in early characters, 
*^ Capana Beati Pauli." The windows of the church, besides those already referred to, and the 
south window, which is Perpendicular, of three lights, are Decorated. Those at the east end of 
the aisles, of two lights, have good flowing tracery, with sharp cusps. In the south chancel are 
some fragments of old quarry glass. The south doorway is Perpendicular, but very plain. An 
original doorway on the north side opens into a modem vestry. There appears never to have 
been either a west door or a priests' door. It is not easv to put a date to the font, a plain 
square bowl on a massive octagonal pier. The bowl may be Early English, the pier must be 
very much later. 

There are no tombs of great interest. On the north side of the chanoel are some fifteenth- 
century panels with plain shields. They look like part of an altar-tomb at first, but it is known 
they are not m sitUy and perhaps were removed from the De Convert chapel. The early 
Elizabethan monument to J. Tomkins, 1562, with some quaint lines, is curiou^ and good.^ In 
the pediment the sun appears with a human face. This tomb blocks up the space occupied by 
the Early English arches mentioned above, which were cut awf^, all but a firai^ment, to receive 
it. On the floor seventeenth-century slabs commemorate "T. Bowne, 1689," and "Wm. 
Lambert, 1656." On the front panel of the pulpit is cut the name, Patience Lambert, 1657," 
probably widow of the W. Lambert just name(£ This pulpit is, therefore, of Commonwealth 
date, and somewhat of a rarity. The iron brackets supporting the cushion-board are original, 
and worthy of notice. 

Lastly, I mention the porch. This retains its old wood-and-plaster work and tie-beams. 
The restoration of its front by the present rector in wood and plaster seems to be correct, as 
the interior lines are closely follow^ Within it is an ancient mcised stone tomb of correct 
shape, but wrongly laid north and sonth. 

There is something in a village church, especiallv when its surroundings are wholly rural, 
which has a peculiar charm for the mind, ana which it is better to simply feel than try to 
explain. It has evoked the poet and the saint alike. We venerate an ancient village church, 
and take pleasure not only m its stones, but even in its dust. Each church is to us a page of 
Church history, and the stones cry ouL Such pictorial teaching as that before us takes us back 
to the days when the Bible was a sealed book to both priest and people, who learned their faith 
by visible emblems. Then we come to the days of iconoclastic zeal, when altar and image were 
overthrown ; and then a little later on, to the days of preaching, when, as according to the 
83rd Canon, a pulpit was to be set up in every church. Yet we have reason to believe that 
sincerity inspired all : the men who built Chaldon Church dreamed not of a perishable iiome 
less than they who built a minster. For the ancient churches of England we can pardon many 
of the dark works of Mediasvid days. Man's spite, envy, and slander rage elsewhere ; 

" But in the sacred walls and bowers of stone, i 
Nanght do their votariea feel but spells which are their own.** 



i Good reader, wame all men and women while they be here to be ever good to the poor and needy. I The 
poor ever in this worlde shall ye have. God mnt us sumwat in store for to save. Tne cry of the popr is 
extreme and very sore. God grant us to be good evermore in this whereyn our rase, and to be with GhrLu in 
tyme and spase.''' There is a rude attempt at a rhyme here, if anyone can scan it. 
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By B. EDMUND FERRET, F.aA., RR.I.B.A. 



It is scarcely necessary to make any apolc^ for my treating of the subject abont which I 
hare elected to address yoa this evening, though it is one which has been enlarged upon again 
and again by many deroot and learned men. For the field is so vast, that it can be ploughed 
by man^ a cme in diflTerent farrows while traversing but little of the same ground. 

This indeed constitutes one of the great charms of this most interesting stndy — its 
immensity of extent — ^its acres barely trodden. On my own part, I pretend to no special 
knowledge of '^symbolism in ecdeaiology,*' though it has attracted me for many years, and 
conseqtiently, I have, from time to time, in various travels and in the course of my readings 

{'cited down memoranda with such thoughts as have occurred to me at the moment These! 
Ave endeavoured to put into shape to the best of my ability, though I fear in somewhat of a 
diqointed manner. 6ut I hope tney may at any rate have the merit of being, as far as is 
pofludble with such a subject, original observations. So I trust any shortcomings on my part may 
oe forgiven by such of my audience as may haiq[)en to be more au fait with svmbolism than 1 
can lay claim to. I must also plead excuse for having had to prepare these observations at a 
rattier short notice. 

A great University professor, and one too in holy orders, now no longer on earth, one who 
was the most eminent authority on the architectural and constructional history of churches, one 
who might be compared to a Professor Owen when discoursing on architectural stones, singular 
to say, yet lacked this faculty — ^he was a sceptic as regards toe existence of symbolism in the 
foMes of our ancient churches. But happily a large proportion of mankind, and many of those 
whom God has endowed with the subtlest gifts of mind, have been firm believers in our subject. 
However, I do not think it necessary, in spring to the members of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological 
Society, to farther defend my theme. I will take it for granted all here arc at one with me in 
this rarticular respect. 

rerhaps, before proceeding further, it will be well to try and define the term symbolism." 
According to Nuttall's Walker's Dictionai^, "symbol " means an abstract, a type. Under the 
heading type" the same authority explams this word as meaning an emblem. The latter is 
defined as meaning a representation. The words symbol ** and " emblem " ore of course not 
interchangeable, as, for instance, it would not be correct to call the Emblems of the four 
Evan^lists symbols. I mention this at the commencement of my paper, because in the course of 
this disquisition I may possibly wander from the consideration of symbols into that of emblems, 
or pice versd, as the border-line between them is sometimes rather difiicult to define. 

A propoB of the contempt some people evince for what they call the fancifulness and non- 
sensicalit^" of symbolism, I am reminded of a little story, the absolute veracity of which I am 
in a podtion to vouch for. A married lady, whose religious education had evidently been 
greatly neglected, was speaking to a clergyman, and making light of the symbolism which of 
course so much pervades our Liturgy. She could not understand it — did not believe in it, or 
see the .use of symbols. It was all nonsense." Indeed," Eaid the divine, 'Uhen I would 
strongly advise you to throw away that meaningless bauble you wear on the fourth finger of 
your left hand, for what is that but a symbol of the Holy Estate of Matrimony ? " 

But to proceed seriously. We ought to have been already educated for architectural 
symbolism by early familiarity with Holy Writ with its oriental imagery of words, so closely 
akin to more material symbolism, the most striking perhaps being those in the book of the 
prophet Isaiah, l^hen in the New Testament, the parables of our blessed Lord are necessarily 

rbolic; and there is the sublime imagery of that mysterious book, the Revelation of St. John 
Divine, containing the wonderful description of the architecture of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
symbolism of so material a character, that it has drawn forth the reproach of scoffers for its 
so-called want of spirituality. Again, in our modern English literature, what exquisite examples 
of symbolism we have in Adams's Shadow of the Cross," and in the late Bishop Wilberforce^ 
A|;athos," not to speak of the great array of earlier writers who have been at home in the 
subject ! 
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Having led yon up fco this point, let me touch upon the symbolism displayed in the architec- 
ture of the primitive Christian Church, which contains notable examples of the most beautiful 
and expressive symbols fossilized into architectural use. Our good friend Mr. Gteoige H. Birch, 
well said in a paper he read in this room some years since, "We hear muchin these days of simplicity 
of worship, yet we find the underground sanctuaries (ie,, the catacombs) of the very iufancy 
of the Christian Church adorned with frescoes." Although the symbols of this age of the 
Catholic Church have been almost exhaustively dwelt upon by various writers, it would be 
obviously impossible for me to give this part of the subject the go-by when discoursing on 
" Symbolism in Ecclesiology." So I will ver^ briefly allude to some of the subjects which 
form the very foundation of much of the artistic ornamentation in our Churches in the present 
day, most of them being as familiar to us as household words," whereas, when we arrive at a 
somewhat later period in the Christian era, we find some, of these svmbolic figures are not now 
considered in harmony with our modern notions as regards fitness of things, while others^ on the 
point of doctrine, cannot be adopted ill the Anglican communion. 

Some of these very early Christian symbols are most interesting — such as the Doves, 
perched on the edge of a vase of water, a symbol of the soul drinking &om' the living water. 
In the Catacombs oar Saviour is also sometimes represented as the Angler who draws a fifib 
from the water. Then, again, there is the time-honoured and ever-piresent representation of 
our Lord as the Good Shepherd, a type taken of course directly from the New Testament.' 
There is the dove holding the olive-branch, for Noah's dove brought a leaf of the olive tree, in 
token of the abatement of the flood — hence it became the emblem of peace. Again, the 
Candelabrum, representing Christ and His Church by the light of his aoctrine, with seven 
branches, referring to the seven Churches of Asia. The representation of the Peacock 
symbolized the resurrection of the body and the immortality of the soul, and seems to have 
almost superseded the phoenix rising irom its ashes, used by the ancient Egyptians, though the 
latter still continued to be employed by the early Christians. The wings of angels are often 
represented as formed of peacock feathers. Perhaps the old idea of the incorruptibility of the 
flesh of the peacock may have fitly suggested the bird as a symbol of triumph over Death and 
the Grave. The peacock appears in later ages to have become a type Of worldly pride. There 
is the common saying, "Vain as a peacock." But I think we ecclesiologists prefer to dwell 
upon the figure in its earlier symbolic aspect. 

Perhaps I may here fitly allude to the beautiful symbol of incense, as appertaining in 
fact to ecclesiology, used in the worship of the Jewish dispensation, and in the primitive 
Christian Church, as it is mentioned in the earliest liturgies. The sweet incense us^ by 
Moses for burning on the golden altar in the Holy Place, was composed of four street aromatic 
spices — stacte, onychn, galbanum, and frankincense, being the symbol of the compound 
intercession of our great High Priest, whose saints join with Him, le., supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and thanksgiving (the anti-types of the four component pait3 of incense) offered 
up as one holy offering. Another appropriate meaning attached to incense is this, ''the 
unexpressed prayers of the saints," by which is signified that it is impossible for us in the busy 
world to attend to our duties and be always prajing — we may have the will, but not the power* 
I have heard yet another, i,e., incense symbolizes the mutual intercession by which living 
and departed are bound together, and comprehends the voiceless prayers of the latter, they 
being unable to speak. An admirable symbol is that provided in the fifteenth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel — the vine, as the symbol of Christ and His Church in the aispect of the 
oneness of the trunk and the branches, setting forth the dependence of the latter on the 
former. 

The Paschal Candlestick on the Gospel side of the choir, of which the early basilican 
Christian churches of Bome contain notable examples, is a beautiful symbol. Moreover, as 
works of art and design, these candlesticks are greatly to be admired, being of massive propor* 
tions, executed in marble, inlaid with mosaic and having twisted and ornamental sterna They 
are really monumental, all m suiie with the cancelli and the amhones of the choir. The 
Paschal taper bums throughout Easter at Matins, Evensong, and during the Eucharist Th^ce 
on all Sundays up to the Ascension at the Eucharist only. It well symbolizes our sinritnal 
joy at the Besurrection of the Lord. While speaking about the Paschal taper, I cannot forbear 
alluding to the curious symbolism of the Judas candle, though this was of much later date, 
being mediaeval. Its meaning is considered rather uncertain. But my late learned fnend, 
the Eev. Precentor Mackenzie Walcott, was of opinion that the Judas candle was a wooden 
sham, or counterfeit candle, supporting the Pa&chal one in the seven-branched candelabrum, 
which stood upright, the others diverging on cither side. 

One of the most important architectural features in the early basilican churches of Bome 
is the Arch of Triumph, as it is called, which typifies the passage from Earth to Heaven in 
Death, and above which is generally some grand subject in mosaic, one of the most frequent^ 
to my recollection, being the Agnus Dei in the centrc, with six sheep on either side, representing 
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the twelve apoBtles, or some Apocalyptic subject The arch is also considered to tjpifj the 
triomph of oar Lord. 

One Clin scarcely be surprised that the early Christians, who formed the model of their 
Church from what nad been originally a secular building, should have retained for a long 
period repreeentations derived from Paganism. It has been well said that the primitiye 
Uhurch loved to depict her Lord, not as suffering and crucified, bat as working miracles and 
instructing disciples, or enthroned as Concj^neror and Judge. In San Titale, Ravenna, for 
example, allegories are used to express doctrines. The representation of the sacrifice of Isaac 
on one side of the Tribune, and on the other Melchisedec blessing bread and wine, have both 
a relation to the Eucharist. In the Mausoleam of Oallia Placidia, at Ravenna, are represen- 
tati<Hi8 in mosaic of staes drinking at the stream — an emblem of the conversion of the heathen, 
or of ttie aspiration of the soul af^r God. In the Church of Sant* Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna^ 
the crowns carried by the procession of saints of all degrees, so exquisitely executed in mosaic> 
of course indicate their martyrdom. At San Yitale, as also in the Baptistery, Ravenna, 
peacocks are introduced as accessories, signifying by their rainbow hues celestial bliss. In 
early paintings our Blessed Lord is often represented as seated on a rainbow. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of my subject to expatiate upon the enormous amount 
of symbolism which to be found in the Bible, and I will, therefore, take but one or two 
instances — the titles of onf Blessed Lord; and will mention a few of the more striking and 
.diversify. Alpha and Omega ; The Branch ; Consolation of Israel ; Day-spring ; Qood 
Shepherd ; Lamb of God ; Lion of the Tribe of Judah ; Morning Star ; Rock ; Root of David ; 
Sim of Righteousness ; True Li^ht ; True Yine. What a wonderful galaxy have we here I 

Again, the reiterated use in Scripture of certain numbers has convinced men that they 
mtist Imve a mystical meaning in reference to some spiritual reality. Three was thought by 
the Jews and other nations to be a specially complete and mystic number, and, of coui*se, may 
be supposed to point in some wa^ to the doctrine of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 
Fnrther on I shall have to say a little more about the number three when I come to early 
Mediaeval art. 

The number fawr has been considered to refer to four-foldness of action in Ood*8 dealings 
with men. It occurs in several places in the Bible— four Rivers in Paradise, four creatures with 
four faces, and four wings in the vision of Ezekiel ; and in the Jewish Tabernacle and in the Church 
of Christ this number often occurs. 

Five is considered the number of expiation and of sacrifice. Witness the five most precious 
wounds of our Saviour. 

Six has been considered to prefigure hopeless toil — ^six days of labour without a seventh of 
enjoyment of the fruit. 

The mystic number seven has been thought to denote completeness of plarality in spiritual 
things — generally both good and evil — such as seven lambs (Genesis xxi. 28), seven lamps 
(Exodus XXV. 87), seven sprinklings (Leviticus iv. 6), seven devils (Mark v.), seven spirits and 
seven seals, trumpets, and places, as mentioned in the Apocalypse. It is considered to occur 
more frequently m the Bible than any other number. 

The number ten has been thought to refer to completeness of plurality as to outward things, 
as in tithe^y ten virgins, ten talents, ten pieces of silver. 

,EUvm symbolizes transgression and iniquity, because it oversteps the ten of the 
Deod^e. 

The number twelve is also remarkable, and has been supposed to refer to fulness of action 
in the service of God — twelve stones in the breastplate (Exodus xxviii. 21), twelve gates, twelve 
tribes,, twelve apostles. 

Forty^ formed of four, multiplied bv ten, has been considered to allude to the full period of 
probation — ^Moses in the Mount forty days (Exodus xxi v. 18), the wanderings of Israel forty 
years, our Lord's temptation forty days. 

As to thesymbohsm of metals, I have very little to say. Gold is the symbol of truth, but 
when made use of in the service of God has been considered the symbol of truth engrafted in 
the soul of man. Hence it was the first of the things called for by God (Exodus xxv. 3) to be 
used in making the Jewish Tabernacle in which He would make Himself known. It has been 
well said that except for some symbolic meaning it would be strange for gold to be mentioned 
at. so early a period as in the description of one of the four rivers of Paradise — i.e., Pison, 
^* And the gold of that land is good " (Genesis ii. 11, 12). And now to go to the other end of 
the scale. Lead was always used in the Scriptures as a symbol of wickedness. Fortunately for 
the reputation of the metal in a material sense, it has done good service to ecclesiologists 
outside many a noble cathedral and church, preserving the sacred buildings from ruin and decay 
better than anv other metal would have done. 

Light — blessed light, like gold, is considered the symbol of Truth. Light is capable of 
division into seven main colours (three primary and four secondary), which, in perfection, are 
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shown in the rainbow. When our filessed Lord showed fiim'self to St. John (EterelAtion x. 1} it 
is said, " A rainbow was npon His head." 

I must pass lightly over the symbolism of colours in ecclesiology. White, by aniversal 
consent, has been considered the symbol of holiness, pnrity, and chastity ; parple of dignity 
and position; green of hope and immortality. 

There is necessarily a good deal of symbolic meaning in precioas stones, and this seemib 
to have been acknowledged by poets of all ages. Precions stones were Used in God*s serrice 
in the Tabernacle and the Temple. The mention of them in the Apocalypse is familiar 
to us all. 

The symbolism of flowers in respect to ecclesiology is rery beautiful, though by some it 
may be considered rather fanciful. There was peculiar appropriateness in all white flowers in 
MedisBval times being specially devoted to the' Blessed Virgin. At the present day the lily 
only is associated with St. Mary, but formerly the snowdrop, the cuckoo flower, the white 
iris, and other flowers of like colour were considered also appropriate. The rose seems te 
have been a particularly emblematic flower in the Middle Ages, or I might say &r earlier — m., 
in Biblical times. The Rose of Sharon, in the Song of Sok>mon, is, of course, typical of our 
Blessed Lord, but it is now believed that the flower alluded to is not strictly fipeakitig a rose, 
but a species of lily. The rose is also an emblem of Our Lady and the badge of Old England, 
never, I sincerely trust, to be again made into Bed and White Roses. Speaking of the rose as 
conventionally represented in ecclesiastical decorative work, it is remarkable how it varies. 
Generally there are flve petals, but sometimes four. 

While on the subject of the rose I cannot forbear for a moment alluding to a charming 
Mediaeval legend about the Rose of Jericho — i e , the rose-plant in Jericho of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. It was believed of this plant that in the flight to Egypt wherever the Holy Family 
rested a rose sprang up. At the birth of the Saviour it blossomed, and at His Crucifixion it 
closed, but re-open^ wide at Easter-tide. Hence it was called the Resurrection flower. 

The sunflower, in these times of the revival of seventeenth-century architecture, decoration, 
and costume, has come to be much more often grown in gardens, together with some other old- 
fashioned flowers. But I doubt whether a large proportion of those who take to this gorgeous flower 
in company with brass knockers, and windows with so many little panes that one mentally 
wonders what proportion the thick white divisions bear to the glass, and dados — or as some 
who want to be very antique and verv fashionable, prefer to call them, dodo8 — I say I doubt 
whether these good people can cast their eyes back to the past, and further back beyond the 
Renaissance to the " Dark Ages," when poor benighted men, in their simplicity, looked upon the 
stately sunflower not only as one of the gifts of ^>d to brighten us up, but as typifying the Sun 
of Righteousness on account of its habit of always turning towards the sun. 

The passion-flower lives but one day, and is, of course, considered one of the most symboh'o 
of flowers, for every part is said to typifv objects connected with our Lord's Passion (as I need 
scarcely tell you), such as the three nails of the cross, the flve wounds of Christ, the crown of 
thorns. I will not maintain that this beautiful interpretation of Nature's God is absolutely 
correct ; but I do not think that in our matter-of-fiEict age we should cast aside such sj^mbolism 
as being only poetical and visionary. Surely such thoughts must lift up many of us in imagi- 
nation beyond the fogs of London to a far more ethereal height. It is good for the many whose 
daily busmess has to be carried on in this great city at the desk or counter to have Ubeir 
reflections drawn away a little from purely mundane matters. The Spaniards have great 
reverence for the rosemary, the popular idea being that the rosemary puts forth fresh flowers 
every Friday, as if to embalm his holy Body. 

The vestments of the officiating priest in the Catholic Church are also very symbolic The 
chasuble has been well described as of circular (or perhaps, rather, elliptical) form, one and 
undivided, aptly in keeping with the Gatiiolic character of the service, which embraces in its 
pn^ers and intercessions all the members of the Church of Christ, both those who are alive 
and those who sleep. Then, again, the stole well expresses the burden and responsibility of the 
ministerial office. I will not forther enlarge on this part of my subject, but it is perfectly clear 
that all the vestments of the clergy have their special and appropriate meaning. 

The symbolism of the Cherubim, which are described first in Holv Scripture as placed at 
the east of the garden of Eden (Genesis iii. 24), is very beautiful. The word signifies 
fulness of knowledge or diffusion of wisdom, and hence their rings are described in Ezekiel i. 18 
as fuU of eyes, indicative of their power of insight. The Cherubim are generally indnd^ in 
the nine orders of ang^els divided into three ternary distributions (hierarchies, or more strictly 
speaking sub-hierarchies). I need scarcely mention these, which are — (1.) Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones ; (2.) Virtues, Dominations, Powers ; (3.) Principalities, Archangels, Angels. 
But I believe that strictly speaking Cherubim are not Angels. The Seraphim are sometimes 
considered to be the same as the Cherubim, but it is remarkable that in the Bible they are only 
once mentioned, in the well-known passage of Isaiah vi. 2 : Above it {ue., the throne) stood 
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the Seraphims : each one had six wiags ; with twaid he covered his face, and with twiin he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly." The word Seraphim means inflaminiir, or heating 
(because by divine fire and love they, as it were, inflame and kindle others). The scope of 
every Hierarchy has been described to become like God, and its functions to purify, illummtOe, 
and perfect, performed respectively by the Thrones, Cherubs, and Seraphs. 

The Cherubim, after Genesis, are next mentioned in Exodus xxv,, as overshadowing thfe 
mercy-seat of the ark, but beyond the fact of their having wings no description is given of 
them. So it has been supposed that the Jews were then well acquainted with their form. The 
curtains, also, in the TaDernacie were described as being adorned with Cherubim* As regards 
the Seraphim, it is said that ancient sculpture has b^n found in Persia which suggests the 
description of them in Holy Scriptare, and figures of winged Bulls have also been discovered, 
showing how general the idea of the Cherubim was among the ancients. There is a Jewish 
tradition that the divisions of the quadruple encampment of the Children of Israel had each a 
standard — one with the lion, one with the eagle, one with the man, and one with the ox. The 
description of the Cherubim in Ezelders magnificent vision closely resembles that of the four 
Beasts or Living Creatures of the Apocalypse, where they are seen in Heaven. The Lion has 
been said to represent Bule ; the Eagle, Prophecy ; the Ox, Patient Labour ; the Man, Reasoning 
Faculties. They are supposed by some to represent the perfected Church because of their song, 
in which the words occur, Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation." They are said to be " full of eyes before and behind," 
which n^ay be said to imply the Church looking forward prophetically, and looking back to her 
origin. They are also said to be full of eyes within, which may well represent the Church 
looking within herself for the perfecting of each individual member. You may not endorse this 
interpretation, but it has, at anv rate, the merit of being very beautifol. OF course, as regards 
the actual form of the Cherubim, our ideas of this mysterious form must necessarily be very 
conjectural. 

The next point in my paper is the Cross, which, with the Crucifix, might form almost a 
separate sabjectin itself, sumcient to occupy many evenings here. 

The form of the Cross has been sometimes questioned, but surely the expression in the 
27th chapter of St. Matthew, verse 87, is all-sufRcient : " And set up over his head his accusation 
written. This is Jesus the King of the Jews." The tradition of its form has, moreover, been 
wonderfully preserved to us for 1,500 years. Let me protest with all the power that I have 
against nnfloriated or square ends to the arms of the cross. I think the only place where this 
form should be used is in the ground-plan of churches, certainly not in the eUvaUm of crosses, 
whether on gables, in churchyards, by the way-side, in markets, above the altar, or in sepulchral 
monuments of any kind whatever. We ought not as Christians io put up representations of the 
cross of suffering unless it be in the guise of the Rood complete — that is, the Cross with the Saviour 
hung on it, and the figures of St. John and the Blessed V irgin on either side ; or when sculptured 
in a Beredos or other composition showing forth the Crucifixion. We have, or ought to have, 
fiuth and hope in our calling, and therefore should fitly represent the Glorified Cross, whatever 
material may be used, whether granite, marble, stone, wood, metal, or mosaic. Augustus Welby 
Pugin was rightly very strong about this ; and though he belonged to the Roman communion, 
the sons of the Church of England may on other grounds exactly take his standpoint in this 
resqpect. In Mediaeval specimens of crosses I believe there is scarcely an example of the plain, 
square-ended arms ; but, alas ! in these times I have too often observed this type of cross in 
the Cathedrals and Churches of Roman Catholic countries, while our own churchyards and 
cemeteries abound with them, it being a favourite form with the monumental mason, and also, 
unfortunately, with many of those who pay for the erection of these memorials. This fact has 
been particularly brought home to me, as more than once friends have disregarded my advice 
about putting floriated crosses, and insisted that there were a chastity and a simplicity in the 
plain Latin cross which they considered appropriate. But rather let us follow the lead *' of 
the grand old Latin hymn : — 

" Faithful cross above all others, 
One and only noble tree ; 
None in foliage, none in blossom. 
None in fruit thy peer may be." 

I do not consider my theory is impugned if the cross is Bqaare-ended, but carved or inlaid 
with flowers and foliage (as in the beautiful marble cross inlaid with mosaic to the Reredos in 
the parish Church of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington), though personallv I must say that I prefer 
floriated outline to the arms. In the hymn I have just quoted the word Tree is used, for 
the idea of the Tree of the Cross is not uncommon in Mediaeval representations. But the 
Jesse Tree, or the mystical vine springing out of the loins of Jesse, is perhaps more common, 
as the fulfilment of the type of the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden. 
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In the beaniifal stone gable-crosses in onr ancient GhnrcKes no ornament is more frequent 
to the ends of the arm, or, I may add, more effective than some adaptation of the conyentional 
heraldic form of the flenr-de-lis, or lily. As this flower, besides being emblematic of the 
Blessed Virgin, has not nnnatarally thus become the emblem of purity, what form can be more 
appropriate at the crowning points of our Churches, where the cross is i)1aced like a standard 
lifted up on high, so that all can see it and be reminded that this virtue is eminently founded 
on the model of Christ ? The conventional form of the lily being mainly of three parts, it 
also thus becomes appropriately symbolic of the doctrine of the Trinity. Those wno have 
designed crosses will also have found that it is most difficult to fashion a floriated end to a cross 
in any other form than in this fleur-de-lis style. 

In the floriated crosses on Mediaeval stone coffin-lids what excellent symbolism there is in 
the representations by which the various trades or professions of those deceased are dis- 
tinguished by the tools or instruments they used during life — a proper way of dignifying the 
sweat of the face" (or "of the brow," as it is continually misquoted), showing how our 
earthly callings may fitly be associated with heavenly aspirations typified by the flowermg cross 
of Hope and Glory I 

Our Lord is sometimes represented on the cross, in Mediaeval examples, with a real crown 
on His head, not a crown of thorns. This is said to be in accordance with a passage in the 
Bible suppressed by the Jews. 

The representations in the Middle Ages of the mysterious doctrine of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, are remarkable, and, to our minds, almost irreverent, though it is dear 
that there was not the slightest such intention. In the fine old Abbey Church of Tewkesbury 
there is, however, a very unusual Trinitti, if it ts a Trinity, in one of the chapels on the south 
side of the choir^ executed in a brownish-coloured tempera, A young man, bearded, with a 
nimbus, has the crucifix in front of him, and holds with his hands the end of each arm of the 
cross. Between his beard and the head of our Lord is the Holy Dove. Behind the crucifix 
is represented a building of considerable architectural pretensions. Can this be intended to 
portray the Heavenly Jerusalem ? As this subject is a conventional representation of a TriniUk, 
and of course makes no attempt to historically represent the scene of the Crucifixion, the build« 
ings behind cannot be the earthly Jerusalem, which one so often sees fornaing the background 
of early pictures. On either side of the Trinitti is an adoring angel, holding with the one hand 
a brasier, and with the other swinging a thurible. The chains of the latter pass quite through 
the pinnacled buttress which divides the Trinity from the angels. Below the Trinity is a 
representation of the Resurrection, unfortunately very much injured, only the banner and the 
head of our Lord now being preserved. At the side of this subject is the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. So the whole composition rather resembles that of a predella beneath a 
triptych, or in the lower part of a painted glass window. Now, whom does the young man holding 
tiie crucifix represent ? It has been considered that this figure is intended for the Almighty, 
but erroneously so, in my belief. I cannot call to mind any other such representation of Him 
in early paintings, as He is therein shown as a venerable old man, with long white beard, The 
Ancient of Days," and without a nimbus. I have little doubt but that the "young man" is, 
in fact, our Blessed Lord in Majesty holding the crucifix in front of Him, as one sometimes 
sees in ancient paintings. 

I can call to mind having seen a Trinitd thus represented : — Our Saviour crucified, 
with cherubs (coloured red) about Him, while over His head was the Holy Dove, and above, 
the head of the Eternal Father. At Welboum Church, Lincolnshire, I have read that there 
remains in one of the gables a mutilated Trinitd representing the Almighty holding between 
His knees the figure of the Crucified Son. In one of the pictures in the National Qidlery is a 
similar subject — our Blessed Lord on the cross, with the Almighty, as an old man, behind 
Him, apparently supporting His head, while above hovers the Holy Dove. 

In Mediaeval representations of the Crucifixion, a skull is often shown at the base of the 
cross, emblematic of the skull of Adam. Sometimes the sacred wood is wreathed round with 
vine-leaves, . the symbolism of which is obvious. In other instances, the cross is depicted or 
sculptured as budding forth. Another, not at all unusual symbolic treatment of the Crucifixion 
in paintings, is that of angels holding chalices under each of the Saviour's wounds, as in a beau- 
tiful picture by Hendrikde Bias (Dutch school of the sixteenth century), in the National OalleiT. 

The frequent employment of trefoil leaves in the sculpture of the Middle Ages, particularly 
in the thirteenth century, must surely have had some deep symbolic signification, otherwise 
there could have been no particular reason why a conventional adaptation of the beautiful natural 
forms of the wood-sorrel and clover leaves should have been more essayed than so msmy otha* 
equally beautiful leaves. I was particularly struck with this fact when making drawings sonwj 
years since of the exquisitely-sculptured foliage in the west front of Wells Cathedral, where 
there is a great variety of carving, though all founded on the symbolic number three. This 
cannot have been accidental. 
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The form of the «acred fisb, called the vesicat or pointed ovail, was 'extensiTely used in the 
earlier periods of Gothic architecture, most commonly in windows, TbQ syrnbolisui of this is 
well known, so I need not enlarge upon it. The vesica is nearly fnyariably represented in a 
yertical position, and certainly, from an artistic stand-point, looks best so. But in a church 
with which I am acquainted, that of Stockton, Wiltshire, the vesica in the east window, which 
i3 of Early English date, and of plate tracery character, is in a horizontal positioner It is 
evident that the chancel has been partly niodernized, and my first impression was that this 
vesica (which is clearly not the ancient one) was a mere modern conceit. But I was informed, 
on good authority, that this window had been exactly copied from the Mediasval.one, which 
had become dilapidated. My learned clerical friend, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
had been for manjr years rector of a parish within an easy distance of Stockton, and his opinion 
was that the vesica was so placed to represent tlio sacred fish as if swimming. The late Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott mentions an example of a vesica, with a horizontal axis, in the conventual 
bm'ldings of Canterbury, of the Norman period, which he considered unique, just as I did my 
example at Stockton. 1 think it possible that the pointed oval form may not always refHresent 
the iyOvg, but the aureole, or halo of glory, which environed our Saviour when represented in 
Majesty — the form would be the same. 

The baldachino, or canopy, over an altar, is necessarily so placed to symbolize its dignity. 
The earliest specimen of such a canopy seems to be in the twelfth century. All canopies, in 
fact, when placed in the interior of a building, whether to the altar, to tombs, or to chantry 
chapels and shrines, convey the sense of dignity, just as do the stalls in a Cathedral Church, or 
the canopy to a font or a pulpit (like the magnificent design of our friend Mr. Somers Clarke, 
at St. M[artin*s, Brighton). In early Mediaeval paintings and pictures the Blessed Virgin is 
again most frequently represented as seated on a kind of throne, or splendid chair, with a 
canopy of considerable architectural pretensions, sometimes supported on elegant pillars. You 
will all remember the great controversy a few years since, when it was proposed to put a 
baldachin over the altar of St. Barnabas*s Church, Pimlico, and the adverse decision as to the 
legality of such an ornament in an Anglican Church. 

The late Mr. Street, the eminent architect, always believed the pavement at St. Mark's, 
Venice, was originally designed in undulating lines, as symbolic of the troubled sea of this 
world. He did not think that this wavy appearance was due to settlements, or giving way of 
the piles and foundation, though there undoubtedly have been some disturbances caused by 
this in the building. The undulation is too frequent and regular to have been due to 
accidental occurrences not foreseen when St. Mark*s was built. Perhaps it would be more 
correct for me to have described the undulating pavement in the past tense, as I believe, in 
the recent extensive works of reparation at this famous church, the pavement has been re-set 
perfectly level. In a letter addressed to the Pall Mall Oazette, in March, 1880, Mr. Street 
made this very interesting observation: — "I remember how we arc told that when the 
pavement of St. Sophia, Constantinople, was laid, it was made in the form of a central sea, from 
which the four rivers of Paradise flowed, towards the doors on all sides ; and I ask myself, if 
this symbolism might be avowed in the mother, at Constantinople, might it not still be 
indulged in in the daughter church at Venice ? I look, too, at the architecture of St. Mark's, 
and I see that there is nowhere in it a hard line. The angles are all rounded, the ceilings are 
all domes, the veiy front is planned in a curve, and the dimensions of corresponding parts are 
almost invariably unequal ; and I ask myself why, if there was this love of irregularity, and of 
curves, everywhere else, the pavement alone should have been level ? All those who have 
been fortunate enough to have inspected this glorious Church of St. Mark's, will, I am sure, 
cordially endorse Mr. Street's glowing and true words, words which still live, though their 
author has gone to his rest. The rounding of all angles, which well suits the mosaic orna- 
mentation, must strike all those who have seen St. Mark's. 

There can be no doubt that the great elevation of the floor of the chancel above that of 
the nave, which occurs in some of our ancient Churches, had the symbolic meaning of 
dignifying the celebration of the Eucharist. Of course, this elevation towards the eastern 
^nd does not prevail in a very large proportion of Churches, for various reasons, often 
caused by the site. In many old Churches the floors of the nave and chancel are, and 
originally were, exactly on the same level, and even in some instances the floor of the 
Chiuch slopes down towards the east, though, in my own experience, I have more often noticed 
it slope upwards towards the east. In these cases there was, of course, some little raising of 
the altar within the sanctuary limit And although it was impossible to dignify the chancels 
by elevating the floor level on three or more steps, the Meaiasval architect was fertile of 
resources, and emphasized it by handsome parcloses, or screens, all round it, where there were 
chancel-aisles, or by the rood-screen where the chancel was aisleless ; or, in some instanoes, 
where there was no chancel arch, by making the eastern part of the roof more decorative, 
perhaps by ceiling it with wood. In several of our great English Churches, such as Wimborne 
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Minster, and in some of the fine Oathedrals and Churches in North Italy, the choir paredient 
is evidently raised in order to get hei|;ht for a snb-ohapel, or crypt. But in one striking 
instance in North Wales — I mean the simple Parish Ghnrch of Llanaber, near Barmouth — the 
chancel and the altar are raised far more than is ordinary, though there is no appearance of a 
crypt, nor any reason why the level of the sanctuary should be abnormally high. I may just 
mention, incidentally, that this small church of thirteenth century date, with its long, 
narrow lancet windows of severe outline, and with its general dignified proportions, 
has a really impressive interior; though, as regards actual ornament I rememoer but 
little of it, speaking from a brief inspection I made of the church many years since. 
But, as sometimes happens, one may be more impressed with something simple, seen but 
for a very little time, than with something much more elaborate which one makes a lengthened 
examination of. 

Not long since. Archdeacon Farrar, in a sermon delivered in Westminster Abbey, which 
was afterwards published, entitled ''The Teachers of Mankind," enlarges, in the course of it, 
on the architectural symbolism of this magnificent structure. It can readily be imagined, 
judeing from the character and writings of the Archdeacon, that this is a very congenial subject 
for his pen, and one in which he is quite at home. He alludes to the deflection of the axis of 
the choir from that of the nave as sjrmbolizing the head of Christ leaning upon His shoulder 
in the hour of death. Many here will remember that when the remains of old St. Paul's 
were unearthed a few years back, it was found that the axis of the choir deflected from that 
of the nave, but towaras the north, instead of, as is most usual, towards the south. Now, it 
was perfectly well known that the axis of Wren's Cathedral was not the same as that of the 
Mediaeval Church, but the deflection of the choir of the latter was quite an unexpected find. 
Yarious other reasons besides that adduced by Archdeacon Farrar have been propounded for 
the singular deflection of the choir found in so many Mediaeval churches, more or less; perhaps 
the most noticeable being in the Abbev Church at Whitbv, now a rain. In this the deflection 
is so very great that the most casual of spectators could not help noticing it. Many of yon 
will be acquainted with the Church of St Qermain des Pr^ Paris ; the axis of its choir is 
markedly different from that of the nave. I trust that I may not be considered a little incon- 
sistent if, i^otwithstanding my general advocacy of symbolism in ecclesiology," I take a firm 
stand here, and say that I believe this peculiarity in the ground plan of a church, which is 
evidently no accidental blunder, or want of correct setting out, but deliberately designed, was 
intended to counteract the tunnel-like appearance a cathem^l or church of great len^h would 
have had with a perfectly straight axis. Now, old St. Paul's had twelve bays to the nave and 
twelve to the choir, and was nearlv six hundred feet long, taking the inside dimensions. Any- 
one standing at the west end of the nave, were the axis of the building continuous, would see 
scarcely anything of the easternmost bays of the choir, which, of course, would be immenselv 
fore-shortened. But the slight deflection of the choir of coarse gave the worshipi)er a much 
better view of one side of it, though he lost a little more of the other side. This he could 
easily see more of by moving up a little farther east. We must be careful not to ride the 
hobby-horse of symbolism too hard, or cause may be given for the enemy to blaspheme/' and 
say we are too rancifnl. Archdeacon Farrar proceed to speak of the chapels which cluster 
round the east end as indicating the communion of saints. This is, indeed, a beautiful thought, 
when it is considered that these chapels surround the spot where the Eucharist is being per- 

Eetually celebrated. But is not the wish in this case ^'father to the thought " ? There is the 
nilding before us, and this idea nicely fits in. But I much doubt if the original architect 
even thought of such a thing. He probably counted upon the beautiful architectural effect of 
this chevety as it is teclmically called, terminating the east end, with its grand opportunities 
of picturesque perspectives in clustered piers and groined roof. This is just one example of 
what I am fam to consider rather far-fetched symbolism. Whereas, in numbers of other 
arrangements and details of a church, and in its fittings and adjuncts, I am a firm believer in 
the symbolic intentions of the Mediaeval foonders. For example, I look at the cruciform plan 
in that light, and as no mere accident, or striving for architectural effect, though undoubtedlv 
the cross form has an excellent appearance, both externally and internally. The term '^nave ■ 
is also undoubtedly symbolic of nam, or the "Ark of Christ." 

Mr. Bodley, the architect, mentioned at the Church Congress meeting, in 1881, that 
he had seen the inscription, " Sic Deus dilexit mundum,** under the Rood, at the entrance 
of a chancel, very appropriate, as representing our Blessed Lord with outstretched arms cm- 
bracing the whole world, as it has been said. No subject can be more suited to the entrance 
of the choir or chancel than the great Rood, with or without all the usual attendant fibres, 
though this ornament is not legal in the Church of England. The Bood itself (which is simply 
the Saxon for cross is, of course, legal, if simply a floriated cross, without the figure of the 
Crucified Lord upon it. Supposing, however, that the Rood complete stands over the chancel 
screen, and that above the chancel arch there is a painting or sculpture of a Majesty," the 
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sjmbdiam is excellent, for the faithrul then enter the chancel nnder the Rood^ saved by the 
merits of Him who saffered for oar sakes. 

When we come to the east end of the chancel (for time will not permit me to enlarge npon 
the best symbolic ornamentation of the north and south sides of the chancel) the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, or the Nativity, are most appropriate subjects, assuming that the conyentional 
representation of the GmcifizioD, with the Majesty above, is over the Rood screen. But I 
cannot help thinking it is best not to have any representation of the Last Supper at the east 
end of the chancel, as the commemoration of it is continually taking place at the altar. It also 
"goes without saying," that if it is considered proper to have the Omcifixion at the entrance of 
the chancel, no pl^ for it farther eastwards can be found. 

When there is a chancel screen with gates, it becomes essential for consistency that the 
chancel aisles, if such exist, should also have screens or grilles. In fact, the one without the 
other becomes absurd, for it is necessary to guard the chancel precincts. Then the church 
doors can be left on the latch," while the communion rail can well be dispensed with, except, 
perhaps, a sliort length of it next the walls, for those who need or prefer to have support while 
kneeling. 

What a yery fine and completely carried out scheme of architectural symbolism exists in 
the noble chapel of Eeble College, Oxford, with its magnificent series of mosaics ! The only 
thing I regret in it is that the purely Mediaeval idea of Heaven and Hell is represented in a 
manner too material and too cmdely conceived to go down in the present day. Such a treat- 



careless spectators, instead of those higner feelings being encouraged by religious sculpture, 
painting, mosaic, or painted glass. Here is an entirely new buildinc: devoted to the worship 
of the sons of the English Church, and the subject as represented appears, in my humble judg* 
ment, almost an anachronism. It is most difficult for the human imagination to depict the 
subjects of Heayen and Hell even in the most conyentional way, though I cannot but think it 
not impossible for the devout artist to suggest these subjects without attempting the hopeless 
ta^ of working them out completely. As respects the remainder of the subjects in this 
^lorions Chapel, I haye nothing but commendation to offer; for here is ably rendered an 
interpretation — so far as is possible with onr finite understanding — of the grand and mysterious 
imagery of the Apocalypse. 

The ornamentation both in and around the Parish Church at Frome — a church which, 
though it has a considerable amount of Mediaeval work about it, has been most extensively 
modified and embellished by the exertions of the late Mr. Bennett, the Yicar — is an excellent 
^uunple of symbolism throughout, thoroughly carried out by degi-ees during a series of years 
on a scheme well matured at the first onset. The peculiarities of the site, on an eminence, have 
been skilfnlly made the most of in the approaches to the building. At the foot of a flight of 
steps at the entrance to the churchyard is a well or fountain placed against the hill-side, of 
some architectural design, though simple and appropriate enough to the situation. It has 
snitable inscriptions. The steps up to the Church are not arranged in a perfectly straight line, 
but deviate slightly to suit the conformation of the ^und, with landings at intervals. 
Subjects of beautiful and appropriate sculpture, executed in stone, founded on the Scriptural 
record, are placed at the side of this impressive flight of steps, which is well called the Way of 
ibe Cross. Do not let me be misunderstood — I am not speaKing of the Stations of the Gross-^ 
subjects which, however beautiful they may be, are traditional, and cannot be said to be directly 
taken from the New Testament. On the Continent, of course, it is yery usual for advantage to be 
taken of the feyourable opportunity offered by hill-sides, mountain paths, and elsewhere, to 
place either way-side chapels, the Crucifix, or the Stations of the Cross, all of which are powerful 
evidences of religious symbolism, as shown forth by the Church of Borne, which would not be 
considered by many as suitable to this country. 

But I must be now drawing near to the conclusion of my subject, which, as I mentioned 
at the commencement of this discourse, is practically inexhaustible. There are a few examples 
of reUgious symbolism in the Middle Ages to which I mi^st briefly make some allusion. There 
for instance, that beautiful idea by which angels and archangels are represented standing 
upon wheels, typifying the swiftness with which they obey the Divine command. 

I haye heard an excellent explanation of the vision of Jacob's ladder, of which there is a 
well-known representation in stone on the west front of the Abbey Church at Bath. The angels 
ascending the steps carry prayers with them, while those descending bring down graces. Or, as 
I have heard it put in a different way, as " embodying the delightful vision of angels ascending a 
staircase of Heaven, conveying the consoling thought of this intercommunication between 
Heayen and Earth, of prayers going up to Heayen in an upward stream, and meeting Mercy 
coming down." 

il^in, I haye somewhere seen an admirable symbol of the Pall of Man — an apple with 
bUghtc^ leayes, and the serpent issuing therefrom. In an early MedidBval picture which I examined 
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in the magnificent National Picture Gallery at Madrid, depicting the Temptation of E?e, Satan^ 
although he has the body of a serpent, has the head of a beautiful woman, while in a ^nting 
I have seen elsewhere the serpent has the head of Innocence — that of a pretty child. What a 
charming piece of symbolism, too, is that of some of the Mediasval paintings of the Blessed 
Virgin — the empty tomb filled with lilies growing from it, with the group of the holy Apostles 
around ! That mvourite subject of religious art in the Middle Ages," The Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin," has been said to be simply symbolic of the heavenly reward to a holy life. A 
crown of glory is, indeed, a very frequent metaphor, and in the science of heraldry you are 
all familiar with the representation of the celestial crown. 

Bear with me a moment while I mention what appears to me an interesting and original 
piece of symbolism in modem times, which was carried out, to my knowledge, within the last 
few years in a new church in Worcestershire. The ideas were those of my clerical friend, an 
F.S.A. The weather-cock to the vane of the tower, instead of being placed at the top of the 
vane and gilded, was left with its natural surface of copper, which, of course, soon became green. 
Then over the cock, connected with it by the thinnest possible rod, so as to give the idea of the 
cross being suspended in the air, was a very small Maltese cross>, gilded. In the interior of this 
same church the lectern was of solid stone, representing an eagle standing on a bold scarped 
rock. There was no pulpit, but in lieu of it the figure of an angel, executed in stone, holding 
a book. 

I must now conclude, trusting that there is not one in this room who thinks symbolism 
in ecclesiology a vain conceit of men, but that, on the contrary, it has quite a raism d^etre in 
the beautiful structures in our country which have sprung up not through mere accidental 
causes, but from a noble influence not of this earth. 




THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 

By CHAELES BROWNE, M.A. 



There are, I imagine, few, if any, of the remaing of antiquity which present to us so 
many, and, at the same time, such interesting illustrations of the various branches of the stndy 
to which this Society is specially devoted — the study of Ecclesiology — ^as the Catacombs of Rome. 
For^ in them we have preserved to us not only the earh'est and most interesting examples of 
Christian sepulchres, and sepulchral monuments, with not unfrequent indications of early 
sepulchral rites, but there we find also the first structures that were ntted and used exclusively 
for the purposes of Christian worship in the days of its infancv. There also may be studied 
the earliest dawn and gradual development of art devoted to ecclesiastical subjects ; and there 
the most instructive mstances of ecclesiastical symbolism, showing both the reason for its 
adoption, and some of the most interesting examples of its treatment ; and then, the remarkable 
circumstance that when, after centuries of oblivion, these monuments of the past were once 
more brought to light, they were found in the same condition in which ihbj had existed when 
the use of them was abandoned, probably early in the fourth century, this re-discovery in 
such remarkable preservation of these early memorials of Christian modes of thought and 
feeling concerning matters connected with religious worship, has rendered the Catacombs of 
Rome worthy to be regarded as the veiy Pompeii of primitive Ecclesiology. 

And now, to begin at the beginmng, it is desirable to see what the Catacombs are, and 
what is the meaning and origin of the name. Rome — I speak of its physical condition — ^rests 
on a hollow foundation. The soil of the neighbourhood to a very considerable distance consists 
of a sort of volcanic rock, looking to ungeological eyes very much like baked or petrified mud. 
Of this rock, which is known by the name of tufa, one sort is very soffc, and easily worked, and 
yields, with little labour, a kind of sand called puzzolana, much valued for building purposes ; 
imd accordingly, long before the times of the introduction of Christianity into Rome, con- 
siderable excavations had been made for the purpose of obtaining this sand ; and as, from some 
passages in the classical writers, it was known that it was not unusual to cast the bodies of 
slaves, and felons, and persons who had none to care for them, into the quarries and pits — 
aremruBy as they were called — ^thus formed, it was at one time supposed that the Christian 
cemeteries owed their origin to the same source, and were to be found mingled with the sandpits 
ihat had been the receptacles of the bodies of all the outcasts of Roman society. Further and 
more accurate investigation?, however, have proved that the Christian burial-places were always 
distinct from these dreadful spots ; and that, although the pits excavated for the purpose of 
obtaining the sand were frequently made to serve as an entrance to these subterranean sepulchres, 
yet that the places actually used for the burial of the dead were dug out with that very object, 
and were accordingly adapted specially to the purpose to which they were intended to be applied. 
As to the name " Catacombs," it is very puzzling, both as to its origin and primary meaning. 
Several ingenious attempts have been made to derive it from entirely Greek sources (such as mrd 
and curtSo?— "a hollow place"; or jcu/i/Joc, used for rv/i/3oc — ** a tomb But I believe the best 
guess — ^where all is guess^is, that it is a barbarous combination of a Greek and a Latin word 
(the preposition jcaro, and the verb cumbere, the base of the words recumhere, incumbere, &c.), 
and that it was intended to signify a place to lie down, a resting-place. The origin of its 
application to the subterranean cemeteries of Rome seems to have been this : — One of these 
places — that now known as the Cemetery of St. Sebastian, amongst other names--was once 
distinguished as the Coemeterium ad Catacumbas," the cemetery at, or of, the resting-place ; 
because, as tradition said, when the disciples had taken up the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
martyred, according to one tradition, with the same sword, at the same spot, to give them burial 
in a SCT)ulchro befitting their sanctity, the rage of their heathen persecutors, not satiated with 
their blood, would not permit fcheir sorrowing followers to accomplish their design ; and eo they 
were compelled in haste to deposit the bodies in this spot as a temporary resting-place, from 
whence they were afterwards, in quieter times, removed to the place where now they lie side by 
side, beneath the high altar of tne great Basilica of St. Peter. The name of " Catacombs," 
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thus local at first, afterwards became a common one, to designate the whole system of similar 
cemeteries, and now is usually applied to any nndergrouDd vaults or excavations used for the 
purpose of burial. 

The extent of these subterranean galleries in the neighbourhood of Bome is something 
truly astonishing. Stretching in every direction, with branches and crosB*branches intersecting 
each other, in many places running in stages or tiers of two, three, or even four, one under 
another, they have been estimated by the most recent explorers as extending, if all their 
windings were stretched in one straight line, to a distance of not less than 860 miles — a spaoe 
equal to the whole length of the Itauan Peninsula. 

The Christians of the first three centuries, as we know, were subject, with intervals more 
or less protracted of rest, to most violent persecutions, during which, not only were theur lives 
endangered, their property sequestered, and all their rights as citizens ignored and Sampled 
under foot, but, what they regarded with even more horror and consternation than all this, the 
performance of their sacred rites was liable to be interrupted by the rude hand of violence; and 
mjrsterles which none but the baptised Christian might know, exposed to the contempt and 
scorn and frantic hatred of their bitter foes. To avoid these scenes of violence, and to shelter 
more theii* religious services than their own persons from hostile attacks, they early betook 
themselves to the protection of these subterranean excavation?, and doubtless the practice of bury- 
ing their dead in the same places was both cause and effect of this custom of holding there their 
solemn rites. Effect^ becanse they would naturally desire to place those hallowed remains as far 
as they could, in safety, and to keej) them under their own immediate eyes, and cause, becanse 
ihey would love to pour forth their prayers for protection amidst the fiery temptation that 
surrounded them, and grace to bear them triumphantly through the fight, in full view of those 
who had passed the same waters of affliction before them, and whose simple monuments 
reminded them that now at last " deposited in peace they slept well." And so the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era till the conversion of Constantine was the time during which 
the Catacombs were principally filled. Then came the period of rest and peace and triumph of 
the Church, during the early part of which a few burials still took place in these receptacles, of 
those who sought to be joined with the saints in their deaths, and even, as specially by Pope 
St. Damasns, the Catacombs were restored and adorned with various inscriptions and 
decorations ; until at length the in*uption of foreign invaders, and the violent convulsions which 
the Eternal City underwent, caused the very memory of the catacombs to perish, and they were 
only known as the lurking places of the bat and the owl, the brigand and the outlaw — 
dangerous and suspected localities — avoided ly every honest and well-meaning man. Then 
came the revival of interest in every branch of art, and science, and antiquities to which the 
sixteenth century gave birth. The Catacombs, rc-discuvered by accident, were opened and 
explored, and from that time till the present the course of discovery has gone on with increasing 
interest, as successive monuments have been brought to light, and, within the last few years, 
with such diligence and success that since the time when I myself visited them, now several 
years ago, and passed some time amidst their interesting scenes, a large number of fresh 
galleries have been opened and explored, and as well the monuments before known as those 
more recently discovered have been most carefully studied, so as at length to throw a 
sufficiently clear light at once upon the Catacombs themselves and the history of those who 
have constructed them, or have occupied their cavernous recesses. 

These subterranean galleries run about eight or ten feet in height, and from four to six 
feet in width in different directions, and are crossed by others at various intervals, with passages 
here and there leading to the lower stages, until the whole form a most intricate net-work or 
labyrinth, to be lest in which would readily prove fatal ; and accordingly, in order to prevent 
such an accident (which is said indeed to have sometimes happened), the side passages have been 
occasionally walled up. Light and air were admitted by certain holes or shafts at intervals, 
which were not always the means of safety, as we find that at least on one occasion the enemy 
having tracked the Christians to their hiding place, poured down upon a large company 
assembled there round the tomb of a martyr, stones and rubbish through the air-hole, till all 
were exterminated, and thus the very heathen lent a helping hand to lay a troop of the Noble 
Army of Martyrs in their favourite sepulchre. 

The graves were ranged in tiers, sometimes thickly, sometimes very scatteringly. spread 
along the surface of the walls, as it were on shelves. I can give you no better idea of them and 
their position than to say they are like the berths on board a Channel steamer. They are, or 
at least have been, closed with a thin slab of stone or marble, or sometimes two or three tiles, 
set in a sort of groove, and fastened with cement, upon which, or on the rock by the side, are 
marked those inscriptions and emblems which lend a principal feature of interest to the tombs, 
and which I shall speak of more at length presently. 

The graves usually contain one bc^y each. Several, however, are of larger size, and contain 
Iwo ; and such a grave is known as a ''bisomnm'* — a place for two bodies. Sometime?, but 
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rarely, three and even four are lying within the same receptacle. They vary in length and size very 
much, and seem so obviously adapted to the skeletons that are found within, that they are 
sup^sed to have been very generally made to measure, so to speak, cut — amidst what fear and 
trepidation, and yet what thoughts of hope and pious consolation, too !— whilst the body was 
lying by the side, streaming with the blood that poured from the wounds inflicted by their 
heathen tormentors. 

Before considering in detail what may be found in these passages to interest us, it may be as 
well just to refer for a moment to the person to whom, or to his fellow-labourers, the saints were 
indebted for the preparation of their I'esting-place. There is, amongst other figures delineated 
on the walls of the Catacombs, one which, probably, many of you will remember, as it is reproduced 
in Cardinal Wiseman's story of ** Fabiola." It is the portrait of Diogenes, the Fossor— that is, 
the digger, or sexton— who, surrounded with all his implements, looks mildly and complacently 
on his handiwork, and the numbers whom he has deposited in peace around him. These 
Fossores were regarded as having, from their employment, something of a sacred character 
about ihem ; and some have eren stated, but it would appear without any soflScient authority, 
that they constituted one of the minor orders of the Early Church. It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that all who had any sacred office to execute were of old considered as set apart from 
profane things for God*s service ; and usually in some way formally consecrated as his ministers 
and servants. 

One of the first points to which, in traversing these gloomy galleries, our attention would 
doubtless be directed would be the tombs that contain, or did contain before their bodies were 
removed, the remains of those holy martyrs who, by their noble endurance, won for us the final 
triumph of Christianity, and its spread throughout the whole Roman Dominions ; that is, the 
then known world. Now, it is somewhat singular that, although contemporary history, Pagan 
as well as Christian, is fall of accounts of the sulFerings of those who when called upon refused 
to deny their Lord, vet very few of the inscriptions which remain contain any express designa- 
tion of them as tombs of martyrs, or refer in express terms to their sufferings. One of the few 
deserving of some attention runs, in English, as follows: — Alexander is not dead, but lives 
i^ve the stars, and his body rests in this tomb : he ended life under the Emperor Antoninus, 
who, foreseeing that great benefit would result from his services, returned evil for good : for 
while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to the true Ood^ he was led away to execution. Oh sad 
times ! in which, among sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns we are not safe. What can 
be more wretched than such a life ? and what than such a death ? when they cannot be buried 
by their friends and relations. At length they sparkle in heaven." 

The remainder of the inscription is obscure and its meaning not readily discovered. 
However, from what remains much may be learned. Tho constant, overhanging, ever- 
threatening menace of death that made life itself a torment ; the death that came at last, in 
the very moment when on his knees before God he was pouring forth his soul full of love, and 
joy, and peace ; the malignant hatred of his foes that pursued his mangled corpse even after 
death, and drove his friends to secure his body by stealth, and commit it to the grave amidst 
these gloomy caverns where his enemies might not penetrate to disturb it ; and then the 
beaming spirit of love and consolation that breaks forth through and above all, in that 
triumphant strain, He is not dead ; he lives above the stars ; at length he sparkles in heaven I " 
— all combine to give us a lively picture at once of the sufferings and trials of the Christians 
of those early days and of the intensity of that faith and hope which enabled them to bear up 
against the pitiless storm of persecution that raged in all directions around them. 

That p^rt of this inscription which speaks of the refusal to their friends of the permission 
to bury their martvred brethren, supplies us probably with the reason why the inscriptions 
containing the word martyr, or direct allusions to their mode of death, should be so few. Fear 
lest, should the enemy break in upon them in their hiding place, even the graves where their 
departed brethren were laid to rest in peace should be violated, and their sacred nshes 
scattered to the winds, cast into the sea, and treated with every mark of contumely and 
indignity that the malice of their tormentors could suggest. This feeling led their friends to 
mark the martyrs* tombs with signs and tokens which should be well enough known to those 
who wished to reverence their sacred contents, but appear meaningless and merely idle figures 
to any foe who by accident should penetrate their subterranean hiding places. 

At first, when the Catacombs, after the lapse of several hundred years, were re-opened in 
the sixteenth century, there was a tendency to consider almost every mark beyond tne mere 
inscription of the name, to be the token of a martyr's tomb. Thus the palm-branch, the 
symbol of victory ; the crown, the token of the heavenljr prize, now recognised as marking 
graves, that are unquestionably those of simple pious Christians, were formerly considered to 
point out the situation of a Martyr's tomb. Subsequently, upon opening many of the graves, 
mstmments such as saws, and pmcers, hooks and such like implements that tallied precisely 
with those described by the sad witnesses of the martyr*s torments as used to inflict their 
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sofferiDgs, were fonnd burled with the bodies, or represented on the slabs that closed the 
graves ; and it was somewhat too hastily assumed that all that contained sach things, or bore 
them engrared upon their outer covering, contained the relics of a Christian martyr. Later 
and fnller investigation proved that this too was not at any rate a universal mle, as similar 
implements were founds sometimes inside, sometimes engraved on the stones that dosed the 
entrance of tombs which bore their date upon them, and the dates were undeniably those of 
peaceable times, when Christianity had become the established religion of the Roman Empire, 
and it was no longer permitted to persecute those who held its creed. Then a violent reaction 
ensued, and in some of the more recent works upon the subject, signs and symbols, which from 
quite independent sources we know to have had a Christian meaning, were maintained to be 
nothing more than emblems of the trade of the person buried there. One token, however, there 
is still remaining by which the ablest investigators have determined that a martyr's grave 
may be known. It is a very touching one ; mi when seen in those dim cavernous passages, 
with all their Eolemn and awe-inspiring associations, unspeakably affecting. It consists of a 
small cup or phial of the blood shed by the saint whose resting place it denotes, gathered by his 
friends while streaming from his wounds, and stored up there as a testimony against the last 
great day, when accusers and accused, judge and criminal, shall once more stand face to face — 
but only their situation reversed — and when the reviled, despised, degraded Christian shall 
judge the lordly Emperor of Rome. 

Nor has even this token been allowed to pass without question : some persons having 
maintained that the matter with which the cups are found encrusted is only rust, or some other 
inorganic substance. But the most careful chemical and microscopical analysis of the most 
eminent scientific men has confirmed the idea that the substance yet found adhering, after the 
lapse of nearly 2,000 years, to the sides of the vessels, is certainly blood ; and as it is proved bv 
an abundance of testimonj that at every martyrdom the friends of the sufferer pressed forward, 
notwithstanding the vigihEince and severity of the surrounding guards, to gather up and store 
away the precious life-stream of the dying saint, it is now considered established that this 
sign at least, the phial or cup of blood lying within, or sometimes set in the mortar without the 
tomb, proclaims tne resting place of one who has laid down his life in the cause of his Master. 

And now let us take a survey of what we shall find to interest us in the far more numerous 
graves of those who have lived and died in the fear of the Lord, amidst, no doubt, constant 
danger and apprehension, but who have ended their lives peaceably, without passing through 
the fiery furnace that has led those others of whom we have spoken to the martyr's crown. 
And one of the first things which will strike those who gaze on these tombs of the ordinary 
Christians buried in these vaults will unquestionably be the recurrence of that striking and 
sweetest sounding word, peace." Peace begins, peace ends, peace is the sum and sub^nce 
of all their epitaphs. " Deposited in peace." " He sleeps in peace." In the peace of Christ" 
At length he sleeps in peace." These are the ever-recurriog phrases of the slaos and memorial 
inscriptions around us ; so that here, no less than in the quiet retirement of a country church- 
yard, should we recognise the appropriateness of that exquisite stanza from Gray's " Elegy 

Hark how the solemn calin that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.** 

Nor is it in words alone that this idea is expressed. The dove with the olive-branch, that first 
made Noah to recognise that the awful war of the elements was over, and that Ood was once 
more at peace with man, delineated, with but very poor claims to artistic merit, but none the 
less striking on that account, is frequently seen, accompanying, or, it may be, superseding, the 
expression of the idea in words. 

One very touching memento of the sepulchred dead is to be found in the numerous toys 
and playthings of children, stuck into the yet fresh cement which has closed up their little 
graves. Dolls and puppets with movable joints, sometimes in i?ory, but mostly made of 
bone, sometimes entire, sometimes in fragments, are very common. So also are terra-cotta 
money-boxes, moulded sometimes into the form of human heads — in a fashion well known to 
the ancient Romans ; little bells, generally in bronze, with a ring of the same metal, used 
probably as playthings, are to be met with. Toys in the shape of animals are to be fonnd. A 
small leopard, made of a flat piece of bone, has been found stickin^in the plaster of a tomb in 
a gallery in the Area of St. Hippolytus. Every one knows," says Dr. Northcote, from whom I 
make this extract^ " how strongly the human heart is affected by the sight of toys which have 
once belonged to a child that is dead : how fondly the parents treasure up these precious 
mementos of their departed little ones; and we can all understand the feeling that prompted 
the adornment of children's graves with these instruments of their innocent pastimes. * 

• Northcote and Brownlow, Catac, yoL 2, p. 270. 
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Of the many evidences of Christianity tliere is none that has seemed more striking to some 
minds than the fact that^ although admitting of the very deepest philosophical research, and 
affording matter of contemplation to the profoandest intellects, yet it was so far from being this 
characteristic that enabled it to triumph over the subtle and refined systems of ancient philosophy, 
that the vast mass of its early professors were, like the first companions of its divine Author, rude, 
illiterate, and uneducated men. "Ye see your calling, brethren," eajs St. Paul, himself un- 
doubtedly a great exception to the general rule, "ye sec jour calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called. jBut God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise : and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty.*' Now of the matter of fact, that 
the vast majority of the Roman Christians, at least (and they were but in the same position as 
their brethren elsewhere), were of this lowly, ill-educated, unlettered class, we have only to 
cast our eyes around the walls to discover the most abundant evidence. Scarcely one inscription 
is there that does not betray marks of the ignorance in worldly knowledge of those who 
composed, and those who engraved, as well as of those who would come to gaze upon the 
sculptured epitaphs : words mis-spelt, letters mis-shapen, every rule of grammar, and ortho- 
graphy, and composition set at defiance. Greek words written in Roman characters ; Latin words 
in Greek ; some in a barbarous alphabet in use in the then savage Gaul — that is the now polished 
France ; and one inscription in which -ell the words are written backwards. The letters B and 
V constantly found interchanged, because, of course, they were so in vulgar pronunciation ; but 
in the inscriptions to which I am now referring, just such an error as a London mason would 
commit who should write upon a tombstone — "Sacred to the memory of Villiam Vhite," or 
*' the Wenerable the Wicar of Vest Vickham.'* 

It was probably to this general inability to read that we are indebted to some extent for 
the introduction and wide-spread use upon these early monuments of symbols, or pictorial 
emblems, instead of words, to designate the ideas intended to be conveyed. Primarily, no 
doubt, it was to provide a means of conveying ideas which should be well understood by the 
initiated Christian, but meaningless to his Pagan foes, that this medium of illustration was 
adopted. But it certainly was also used, as indeed throughout all ages symbolism has been of 
use, to convey instruction to the minds of those who could understand a picture, though they 
could not read a book ; and so we find them using it in a somewhat singular way. Tnu3 we 
have one instance where the name of a young girl, buried within the tomb on which the figure 
of a little pig is drawn, is the not ill-sounding one in Latin of Porcella — ^meaning, however, 
nothing else than a little pig; and so the quaint old fossor who had closed her up in the tomb, 
to make sure that her friends, whether learned or unlearned, should not mistake ner grave, has 
given both her name and the figure of the animal which it represents, as a memorial to her 
friends. Other instances there are of lions, and casks, and otner figures used to mark the 
tombs of those whose names bore a resemblance to such words. Just as in my own college, at 
Oxford, there is a shield on one part of the buildings bearing a comb and a cask, or tun — a 
rebus, as it is called— to show that it was to Bishop Corapton that we were indebted for the 
erection of that part of our quadrangle. 

Many a figure will meet our gaze as we wander on through this winding labyrinth of 
galleries, ruddy enough dmwn, and such as undoubtedly elsewhere would provoke a smile from 
the extremely stiff and childlike style of execution, which would appear to have been placed as 
a still surer mark for the sorrowing, but hopeful, relatives to recognise the resting-place of the 
loved ones who have gone before them, and which was probably intended to be a faithful 
portrait of the inmate of the narrow cell on which it appears. 

There is one instance, in the figure of a lady named Bellicia, which is curious and valuable, 
as showing the proper costume of an unmarried lady of the period, the fringed robe ; still more 
valuable as illustrating, two ancient ecclesiastical customs m regard to the ordinary form and 
posture of prayer. For in this case Bellicia is represented, not kneeling in that mode, so 
expressive of humility, which we are apt to consider as the only proper attitude of prayer, but 
standing erect, conformably to that ancient canon which enjoined that, on the Lord*s-day, 
during the fifty days that he between Easter and Whitsuntide, the ordinary custom of kneeling 
should be laid aside, and that Christians then should show their sympathy with their risen 
Ix>rd by standing upright in their devotions. For as," says St. Justin Martyr, we ought to 
remember both our fell, by our sins, and the grace of Christ by which we rise again from our 
fall, therefore is our kneeling, during the six ordinary days of the week, ft symbol of our falling 
into sin, and our not kneeling on the Lord's-day is the symbol of that resurrection by which, 
through the grace of Christ, we are delivered both from our sins, and from the death to which 
for them we were condemned." And a relic, possibly, of this ancient use we may recognise in 
the singular, but general, custom amongst ourselves of rising and standing whenever the Lord's 
Prayer is read as part of the lesson for the day. But, though this was the custom of the 
ordinary Christian, it was a privilege confined to those who held on their course without falling 
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into gricTous known sin. For just as earnestly as they were urged to rise and pray^ so 
rigorously were those, who for olFenees against the faith were put under thedisoipline of penance^ 
commanded at all times to kneel, until by absolution they were restored to the communion of 
the faithful i that they might feel most keenly that, until once more made whole, they had no 
share in the joys of the resurrection, no right to apply its hopeful lesson to themselves. Not 
so Bellicia in the figure referred to : she stands there, never more to kneel, because to her» 
having passed the gate of death, there is no more occasion of falling. And then, again, her 
hands are outstretched so as to make her whole person a figure of the holy cross, the one 
universal symbol which the early Christians were fond of representing in their own attitudes 
and persons. Thus Tertullian : — For the emperors, we supplicate the true, the living, the 
eternal God, in whose power they are : to whom indeed they are second : though after Him the 
first : with hands extended, because harmless : with heads uncovered, because not ashamed : 
without any to prompt, because from the heart we ask long life and every blessing for them. 
Then, while we stand praying before Qod, let the cruel pincers tear us ; the crosses bear our 
weight ; let the flames envelope us ; the sword divide our throats ; the beasts spring upon ns : 
the very posture of a praying Christian " — erect, with hands outstretched in the shape of 
the cross — *Ws a preparation for every punishment.** And so St. Chrysostom explains the 
Psalmist's prayer, " liCt the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice"; and so the faithfdl 
friend who watched the iost moments of that illustrious saint, to whom is attributed the most 
famous hymn of praise that the church sings, the great St. Ambrose, tells us that " from the 
eleventh hour until the moment when he breathed his last, with hands outstretched in the form 
of the cross, he prayed." 

One more circumstance Bellicia's figure and her epitaph may remind us of : the fact that 
whilst in heathen inscriptions every single name, surname, cognomen, agnomen, praenomen, that 
bespeaks the illustrious families with which the dead were connected, are proudly recorded, 
npon the Christian tombs one single name, but that the name by which they are inscribed in the 
heavenly records, the baptismal name alone, for the most part appears. I have spoken before of the 
simple marks and tokens by which the tombs of the believers are distinguished. Amongst these 
there is a figure occasionally to be found graceful enough and simple and admirably adapted, 
without exciting the jealousy of a hostile visitor, to speak the language of hope, and consolation, 
and faith, to the minds of those for whose use it is placed — the palm-branches and the crown ; 
that may mean, indeed, to speak of torture borne unflinchingly, and glory won by fortitude amidst 
a fiery temptation, but which speaks enough, if it does but tell, as possibly it may, of the victory 
gained over the Satanic foe by long years of holiness of life and self-denial, and deeds of charity 
and love ; and the crown that awaits all who run well their own race, whether that race endare 
throughout the long course of an ordinary life, or be cut short by the sharp stumbling-block of 
a martyr's sentence and execution before it is nearly ended. 

Nor, as we may well suppose, is the name of Him whose servants here await His summons 
to arise, unfrequently to be met with. In fact, it appears upon every wall and nearly every 
tomb in the greatest profusion, as if, indeed, to those who had given up everything for His sake. 
He was their All-in-AU. But still true to the policy which would not cast the pearls before 
swine, the sacred name appears, not written at length in ordinary letters, but revealed to those 
who knew its meaning, concealed from all others, by a character known as the monogram, 
which is varied in many ways, but consists essentially of the two Greek letters, X and P, 
equivalent to Ch and B, and thus forming the first letters of the name of Christ, most frequently 
combined with the A and Q, the first and the last letters of the Greek alphabet ; our blessed 
Lord's well-known symbol of Himself given in the Book of Revelation. 

And now it is time that I should draw your attention to the Catacombs, considered no longer 
as sepulchral monuments, but as containing the earliest specimens of Christian art, the buds, so 
to speak, of those glorious flowers which show their full-blown beauties in the works of Angelico, * 
Perugino, and Baphael. Paintings executed sixteen or seventeen hundred years ago, it may 
well be supposed, are not now to be found existing in a very high state of preservation, and their 
situation underground, the smoke and flame of torches held up daily to explore them, and all 
the innumerable accidents to which from their position they are exposed, have, it may be 
imagined, all contributed to accelerate their ruin and decay. Many, however, of the most 
interesting have been long since removed to situations where they may be both more eS*ectually 
preserved and more easily examined, in museums or galleries of the city, and its various palaces, 
especially the Vatican. And when, after the lapse of so many years, these subterranean 
chambers were again explored, the interest they excited led to many copies of the drawings found 
in them being made and preserved, so that on the whole the pictorial department of these 
interesting repositories is capable of being not scantily or unworthily illustrated. 

I have before mentioned the custom which the early Christians began, in troublous times, 
from fear of persecution, to adopt, and which those of a later and more peaceful age continued 
from love of pious associations to keep up, of making the tombs of the martyrs and saints 
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baried In these caverns their own most favoured places of devotion. If we were to continue our 
walk along the galleries which we have had already sketched for us, we should not proceed very 
hr before we should find the gal'ery expand into a chamber, hollowed out- of the rock, in one 
side of which we are almost certain to find the tomb of some one who, from his position in the 
Church, or his eminent sanctity, had been raised by the unanimous feeling of his Christian 
brethren to the distinction of such pre-eminence. 

Those tombs, thus distinguished, are mostly fonnd sunk in the wall of the chamber, 
having a large arch turned over them, and such a tomb is known by the name of an ArcosoUum: 
resembling what we should now term an altar tomb, with an arch or canopy over it It is in the 
chambers thus cut out of the living rock that the early Christians, when times of persecution 
compelled them to seek security by retiring from publicity, were wont to assemble for the per- 
formance of the divine offices ; and here, when Constantine*s conversion had given peace to the 
Church, and for a long time afterwards, they acknowledged it to be, if not a duty, at least a 
privilege of high importance, still to meet for worship on the festivals of those whose venerated 
remains reposed within those subterranean vaults, around their tombs, and, so to speak, in their 
very presence ; that they might derive strength to aid them in their daily confiicts with the 
world, the fleah, and the devil, from the example of those whom they saw laid there to rest 
before them. 

It is in these chambers that the principal illustrations of the early artistic treatment of 
religious subjects occur. Upon the walls and on the ceiling are traced figures, the reference 
and meaning of which it is seldom difficult to interpret ; delineated indeed with great variety 
of excellence, and bespeaking execution, not only by different hands, but at obviously widely 
distant periods of time, and not always presenting internal evidence sufficient to enable us to 
determine the date to which they should be referred. 

One of the most interesting of these is that which the best authorities believe to be the 
Tery earliest known portrait of our Blessed Lord in existence. This was found in a chapel in 
the cemetery formerly called that of St. Callixtus, but now identified as the cemetery of 
St. Domitilla ; and is now generally considered to have been painted about the end of the third 
or possibly the beginning of the fourth century. Whether there were any earlier portrait in 
existence, from which this was copied, and which itself was taken from some earlier one, and so 
on in a chain reaching backward to the very time of His divine presence upon earth, or 
whether, as there is some reason to believe, this and other contemporary portraits were 
drawn so as to embody the features which tradition had handed down as those of His Sacred 
Face, cannot be certainly known. Eusebius, at any rate, the most voluminous of the writers 
on early ecclesiastical history whose works have come down to us, who wrote about the 
middle of the fourth century, distinctly tells ns that he had himself seen portraits of our Lord 
which he seems to intimate were contemporary with His own life on earth. His words are 
these (after telling us of a statue which he pays had been erected in honour of Christ by the 
woman who was cured of the issue of blood by touching His garments, he goes on) — " Nor 
need it seem a wonder that the ancient Gentiles, who received benefits fVom our Saviour, did 
these things ; seeing that tee have seen the pictures of His Apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
Christ hmself, draum in colours, and preserved till our days." There are, indeed, several 
descriptions of the personal appearance of our Lord, professing to come from actual eye- 
witnesses, but, unfortunately, they can none of them be depended upon for genuineness ; and 
the utmost that can be said of them is, that they are good evidence of the tradition which 
prevailed at the time when the forgery was perpetrated. One of these descriptions is that 
which purports to be the account sent by the pro-consul Lentulus to the Roman Senate, of the 
person who had occasioned so much trouble in their province, or subject-kingdom of JudsBa. 
He sajTS that He was tall and well proportioned in stature ; of a countenance full of force and 
gravity, such as moved spectators both to love and fear. His hair was auburn and glossy, and 
it flowed down upon His shoulders, curly, and parted in the middle, after the manner of the 
Nazarenes. The forehead smooth and very serene, the countenance without line or spot, of a 
pleasant colour ; the general appearance open and pleasing ; the nose and month faultless ; 
tiie beard thick, of the same colour and extremely bright"* 

But whether the portrait to which I am referring has been painted from this or from some 
other similar description, or whether the description has been taken from this or from some other 
similar portrait, it is plain that the two do very well agree with each other. Though as regards 
earen the portrait, I am afraid it must be considered as, to some extent at least, in the nature of 
a restoration. For the original, which has now existed for, probably, at least 1,600 years, has 
become somewhat obliterated in the outlines, and being seen only by torchlight, or the light of 
magnesium wire, ic is so difBcult to copy it exactly, that the most recent copies of it which I 
have seen differ considerably in appearance. At any rate, however, we can see what influence 

• Northcote and Brownlow, Catac, roL 2, p. 217. 
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this portrait, or at least that original, whatever it may have been, from which this was derived, 
must have had, that now, after the lapse of so many hundred years, the general cast of featares 
aod whole appearance is that which painters to this very day adopt as the conventional repre- 
sentation of the Redeemer, and which we all recognise as the appropriate expression of His 
character of mingled majesty and love. Bat it was not alwavs, or even generally, that our 
Blessed Lord was presented to the imagination of the faithful thus, in what professed to be an 
express portrait. For reasons which I have before alluded to, it was the more usual plan to 
veil His representation beneath the image either of some scriptural figure in which He was 
known, or of some popular character in which it was the Christian's delight to recognise an 
allegory of Him, His passion, and His power. One of the most favourite of these representa- 
tions was the picture of the Good Shepherd, a character which it has been said became a 
favourite mode of representing Him by the Catholics, during the period of the Novatian heresy, 
which taught that for those who had once fallen away from the faith, under whatever severe 
temptation, or violence of persecution, there remained no place for pardon, none for repentance, 
— a doctrine which those who themselves had most sturdily resisted to the death, were ever 
the most anxious to repel, and ever desirous to remind the wanderer that there was more joy 
over one lost sheep truly reclaimed and brought back into the fold, than over the whole flock 
who had never strayed. 

The legend of Orpheus again, with its strong and striking coincidences with the 
character of our Lord, His descent into hell, His power over the realms of nature. His love and 
its triumph exposed to the malignant attacks of the wily old serpent, suggested this as a 
freq^uent and favourite means of conveying a hidden allusion to be understood only by the 
initiated Christian to ba^e and perplex a heathen whose gaze it might chance to meet. 

The scenes which are most frequently represented on the walls and ceilinurs of the 
Catacomb chapels are very various, mostly Scriptural in their character, but generally consisting 
of one or other of two classes of figures ; the one exhibiting persons or events calculated to 
promote a spirit of confidence in their Divine Lord ; that he would at length deliver thena from 
the fiery trial in which they were involved ; the other consisting of illustrations of those 
histories which most powerfully told of the resurrection of the dead, the life of the world to 
come. 

Of the first of these classes one curious example exists. It is a very small scolptare 
intended to exhibit Noah in his Ark waitin«j the return of the dove with the olive branch, 
designed to symbolize the faithful Christian in the Church's bosooi waiting for the return of 
peace and the cessation of the storm of persecution that was howling all around. With a 
similar object we may find paintings or sculptures, some indeed rude and unskilful enough, but 
others laying claim to some degree of merit as mere works of art, in which the holv children 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, with the fourth that walked with them, whose form 
was like the Son of Qod, are seen to stand unharmed amidst the flames of the burning fiery 
furnace ; or where Daniel stands in the den of lions, whose mouths have been closed by the 
angel of the Most High, that they should not hurt him. Of the other class, those alluding to 
the reeurrection are such as the representation of Jonah cast to the whale, the very type, as our 
Lord himself explained, of his own mysterious descent into hell, and resurrection, as the first 
fruits of them that slept To this class belong all the numerous figures of Elijah passing in the 
fiery chariot from earth to heaven ; in the human body, of Lazarus raised by that awful Gome 
forth," which even the powers of death could not withhold him from obeying ; of the widow's sod 
of Nain ; of the paralytic, the living corpse springing into activity and vigour at His solenm 
Arise" ; or of Abraham's sacrifice, that told not only of Isaac delivered from death, but of Him 
who was the very lamb that was promised as the substituted sacrifice. 

The last figure that I shall mention is one that illustrates a custom of the primitive Church, 
no longer, however, now, nor indeed for many ages, observed amongst us, as it is one of those 
cases where the abuse of an institution has unhappily proved productive of more mischief than 
its use would have supplied of good, and in the end has compelled its abolition. It is the repre* 
sentation of VLnAgapSy or Love Feast — that is the feast which was celebrated in the earliest and 
purest days of the Church, as the bond of love and union between rich and poor, where the 
equality of all in the sight of God obtained a forcible and practical illustration. The practice, 
we remember, is alluded to by St. Jude ; when specking of evil Christians, he says, These 
are spots in your feasts of charity'' and in later times we have from St. John Chrysostom this 
fuller account of the institution. From this law and custom" [of having all things in common 
in the Apostolic times] there arose another admirable custom in the Churches. For when all 
the faithful met together, and had heard the sermon and prayers, and received the Communion of 
the Holy Mysteries, they did not immediately return home upon the breaking np of the assembly, 
but the rich and wealthy brought meat and food from their own homes, and called the poor, and 
made a common table, a common feast, a common banquet in the Church ; and so nom this 
fellowship, and the reverence of the place, they were all strictly united in charity one with 
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mother, and much pleasure and profit arose thence to them all. For the poor were comforted, 
and the rich reaped the froits of their benevolence both from those whom they fed and from 
God." And so Tertullian, in the Western Church, writes :— " Our supper, which you accuse of 
luxury, shows its reason in its very name. For it is called ^Ay&mj, which signifies * love ' in 
Greek ; and whatever expense we are at we deem that expense a gain, at least upon the account 
of relicrion ; for we therewith relieve and refresh the poor. There is nothing vile, nothing 
immodest there ; we sit not down before first we have oflPered up a prayer to God. We eat 
only to satisfy hunger. We drink no more than moderation demands. We take what we require, 
remembering that we have yet our nightly worship to God to perform. Our conversation is 
restrained by the recollection that God hears what we say. Then, when water has been brought, 
we wash our hands, and the lights are kindled ; each is invited to sing what he may please— of 
his own composition if he have that gift ; if not, some piece of Holy ^ripture ; and by this we 
jndge whether he has observed temperance in his drinking. Prayer asrain concludes the feast, 
and thence we depart, not to fight and quarrel, not to run about and abase all we meet, not to 
give ourselves up to loose pastimes, but to pursue the same course of modesty as men who have 
met not so much to enjoy a feast as to listen to a religious discourse." 

In these figures we have a pictorial illustration of the scene. The semi-circular table, with 
the guests on one side, and the servants on the other ; whilst at each extremity are seated alle- 
gorical figures, whose names, that there might be no mistake, are written above their heads. 
They are *' Peace " and " Love,*' who are assisting at the feast ; and the legend above them 
runs : ** Love mingle for me," Peace give me hot water" — i.e., to dilute my wine. Such was 
a Love Feast of the Primitive Church. But, alas I the spots that had defiled it in St. Jade*s 
days increased as time went on ; and when the checks interposed by the difficulties that beset the 

Erofession of Christianity had ceased by the withdrawal of persecution, the excesses committed 
y many, who now had joined the Christians because it was respectable to do so, and Christianity 
had ceaaed to be a mean sect, and had become the religion of the State, grew at length so flagrant 
that the supreme authorities of the Church were compelled to forbid any further Love Feasts 
firom being celebrated, lest these offences should become a scandal and a blot upon the church 
that sanctioned them. 

Such are the scenes that meet the eyes, such the reflections that will arise in the minds of 
those who traverse the gloomy galleries and sepulchrd vaults, that indeed are but as the dull 
caskets that hold the precious jewels stored up within, whose brightness they only know who 
can penetrate beneath the forbidding aspect of the outward appearance, and read with the eye 
of faith and devotion the inscriptions, or the figures, that in lettered epitaphs, or in pictured 
symbols, tell who they are that lie within, and how they came to be deposited there. Far other 
were the sentiments to which the withdrawal of the Church from the public gaze into the 
protecting obscurity of the Catacombs, gave rise in the minds of those at whose bidding the 
fierce storm had arisen, whose waves they vainly thought had overwhelmed the Christian bark. 
It cannot fail to show how great must have been the force of that last and most vehement 
of all the persecutions directed against the followers of our Blessed Lord, that, ready as they 
were to avow the profession of their faith, and never to shrink from any public act that might 
betray them when occasion demanded the avowal — I bbj it shows how terribly vehement that 
storm must have been, that it so completely succeeded in repressing all external profession of 
Christianity, all outward manifestation of adhesion to the Crucified One, that Diocletian could 
erect two such inscriptions as those that have been preserved, wherein he boasts how " the 
Christian superstition had been everywhere blotted out, and the worship of the gods (that is the 
Heathen Divinities) spread throughout the world," and again exults in triumph over the 
Empire of Bome expanded throughout the East and West — the name of Christians, who were 
overturning the state, utterly extinguished." False boast I Idle exultation I Trulj might 
the midnight assemblies, meeting in those dim caverns, beneath the very feet of then* unsus- 
pecting tyrants, chant, in alternate strains, the words that rose to their lips as they thought 
upon their sad condition : ^' Why do the heathen so fhrionsly rage together, and why do the 
people imagine a vain thing ? The kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord and against his anointed." A few short years of civil confiict and 
domestic troubles had but to pass away, and then the superstition that was extinguished blazed 
up more brightly than ever ; the name blotted out became the proudest name that the most 
powerful sovereigns could enrol in their long catalogue of titles. '^Most Christian King," 
"Defender of the Faith," Eldest Son of the Church," are but modem, or mediaeval equivalents 
for titles of similar effect bome by the successors of Constantino. Then, when the cruel winter 
had passed, and the genial sun once more beamed forth, it was seen that the tree cut down to 
the root had but acquired a fresh vigour for sending forth shoots that spread far and wide 
throughout the world! The seed that had indeed been hidden firom sight, had fallen into good 
pround, from whence, copiously watered with the blood of martyrs and the tears of confessors. 
It sprang up to bring forth fruit a hundred and a thousand fold. 
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And ages rolled on ; the mighty empire of Borne cnimbled into the dast— its fragments 
all imbaed with that very religioa — superstition^ Diocletian called it — for the sake of which 
we, looking backward, cannot fail to see the mighty designs of ProTidence, which had allowed 
it to reach that pitch of greatness. The kingdoms of the world arrayed themselyes against it^ 
and one by one, as they fell beneath its sway, became its most active propagators. Nowhere, 
perhaps, more firmlv than in Saxon England, did the expiring malice or the vanquished demoa 
nold to his own aominion with a stern tenacity that showed how he valued each remaining 
province of his empire, the more as one by one they were torn from his grasp. From no one 
state has so large a kingdom been brought within the sway of the Great Ruler of the Universe. 
The region of its influence is not to be measured by states or kingdoms, but whole continents 
and groups of scattered islands, the individual members of which are not less than continents 
in extent, have owed their Christianity to this little northern isle ; that itself— to show how 
small the beginning of the greatest works may be — traces the origin of its own submission to the 
glorious gospel, to the influence of two poor slave children that standing friendless and naked 
in the market-place of Rome might have seemed the very humblest of God's creatures — angels, 
in very truth to us did those ioigles become when they stirred up the missionary zeal of the 
saintly Gregory — of him who living in happier times when the bishop's chair was not the 
invariable avenue to the Martyr's crown — still by his acts of loving self-denial made his whole 
life-long one continuous martyrdom for his brethren's sake — so that through him we too may 
claim our share in the glorious inhabitants of those tombs to which we have been directing our 
thoughts : where Martyrs' graves may tell us that though no martyrdom awaits our profession of 
Christ's Creed, and ours must be the possibly harder task to achieve of denying ourselves and 
taking up our cross daily to follow Him — where pictured emblems, and rude sculptures and 
meaning symbols remind us of the resurrection of tne dead, the life that lies beyond the grave— 
and where the commonest tomb of the simplest Christian bids us remember that there is a palm 
for which all may run, a crown that all may receive. If such be the lessons that a hasty glance 
at the Catacombs of Rome can afturd, I need no further apology for the time I have detained 
you with my imperfect illustration of their interesting scenes, than to have called your 
attention to a subject which will so well repay you in making a more intimate acquaintance 
with its details for the study of which by the diligence of recent explorers many and most 
carefully prepared materials are now easily accessible, to which rather than to my own original 
researches, I am bound to acknowledge that I am principally indebted for the remarks which I 
have had the privilege and pleasure of addressing to you this evening. 
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THE MOST REMOTE CHURCH IN TBE BRinSH ISLANDS. 

By The REV. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. 



I FBBTi considerable hesitation in venturing to address the Society this evening, for several 
reasons. In the first place, I can lay claim to very little knowledge, either ecclesiological or 
architectural. Such as I have is general rather than special. And in the second place, the 
scenes and buildings to which it is my intention to introduce you, are, many of tnem, not 
known to me bv actual personal knowledjre. As you may gather from the title of ray paper, 
I am about to ask you to go with me into very remote regions — remoter, perhaps, than any of 
you have any idea can exist in the British Islands. I am personally well acquainted with 
some out-of-the-way spots within the four seap. I know well both Shetland and Scilly — 
extremes c-f our islands. I am frequently in Orkney, have been on the Fair Isle, and know 
Fonla and St. Eilda, at any rate, by sight ; but I tiave not vis'ted all the sifes to which, never- 
theless, I have the presumption, this evening, to offer myself as guide. I know nothing of the 
Celtic langTiage in any one of the three forms in which it is still spoken in Britnin ; and this 
ignorance is, in itself, sufficient to render a personal visit to the most remote church in the 
British Islands difficult, if not impossible. 

Ecclesiologists find so much to occupy them in the consideration of the branch of the 
Church Catholic, which traces its descent in England from St. Augustine, and his mission to 
the English, that they are, perhaps, inclined to lose sight of the fact that, altliough Augustine 
was the first to introduce Cbristianity to the English, he was by no means the first to introduce 
it to the British Islands. When he began his mission, the Celtic Christians had been driven 
back by their English invaders, and had retreated to the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, 
where, to this day, the legends of the Celtic saints, and the Celtic names, local and family, 
bear witness that we are in the presence of another race. In Wales, as you well know, English 
is not the language of the population ; while in Cornwall, although the dialect of the Celtic 
tongue, known as Cornish, is no longer spoken, the unfamiliar names at once strike strangely 
on the ear. Menheniot, Landewednack, and Penzance, are no more English place-names thm 
are Adamnan, Columba, and Flann English saints. The churches of strange dedication in 
Cornwall bear the names of the Celtic worthies, though with the dou»)tful exception of Per- 
anzabuloe, it may be questioned whether any architectural remains of Celtic Christianity are 
to be found in South Britain at all. 

With Ireland and Scotland, however, the case is very different. Throughout the length 
wid breadth of Ireland are found ecclesiastical structures of Celtic origin, perfect or in ruins, 
rising from the rudest type of dry dyke cells to the finished specimens of the characteristically 
beautiful Irish architecture of the twelfth century. After the English invasion of the island 
under Strongbow, it may be presumed that the national architecture gradually blended with 
the English style, and that by degrees the two became fused into one. I have not, however, 
the knowledge necessary to follow out this line of thought. We all know how wild is the 
west coast of Ireland — presenting its front of bold clifis to the fierce beat of the Atlantic. 
This coast is fringed with islands, large and smdl, and hardly an island — I had almost written 
hardly a rock— but contains its old ecclesiastical buildings — ^not only rivalling in antiquity the 
oldest English remaiup, bnt probably ante-dating them by mmj centuries. I suspect there are 
but few Christian structures in England now remaining which can be held to be earlier than 
1000 A.D. ; but in Ireland those probably dating from as early as a.d. 500 to A.D. 700 are 
almost innumerable. An Irish author writes : — " The seven centuries that elapsed between the 
mission of St. Patrick and the English invasion of Ireland under Strongbow (a.d. 1170), form 
the epoch within which any historical account of the native art of Ireland must be confined." — 
(Stokes' Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, p. 21.) Naturally, perhaps, the very earliest 
and rudest of these remains are those that are in the most remote positions. Those of the 
same date nearer to the centres of civilization would be gradually removed and replaced by 
structures more suited to the advancing ideas of the people, just as we find to have been the 
case in England. But on these remote rocks the infiuences of civilization would have small 
effect ; those whom custom or circumstances had led to take np abode on them would remove 
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to the mainland, or die oat and not be replaced, and the rains of their dwellinirs or their 
churches be all that was left to show that even here the Church of Christ had left the sigrn of 
the cross. To take an example. Some ten or twelve miles off the west coast of county Kerry 
lie two small rocky islands, known as the Greater and Lesser Skellig. The Greater Skellig 
rises to a height of some 700 feet precipitously— in many places vertically— from the sea. In 
the warm, mild climate of the Atlantic breezes, as is also the case on the west side of Shetland, 
every available spot is covered with bright green turf ; brighter still, in proper season, with the 
blooms of the thrift, cushion-pink, and other sea-loving flowers. On the summit of this rock 
is the ruined group of monastic buildings now known by the name of St. Michael. Deserted as 
they have been for ages, these ruins are still the object of many a pilgrimage ; and year by year 
the story of the cross is told on the 700 steps leading: to the summit — told with prayers and 
ceremonies peculiar to the spot — told to the poor Kerry peasants and fishermen, who are 
bold enough to cross the wild sea to the almost wilder rock. •* The buildings which form the 
monastery occupy a plateau near the northern summit of the rock, about 180 feet in length 
by from 80 to 100 feet in width. They consist of the Church of St. Michael, two smaller 
oratories, and six anchorite cells or dwelling-houses ; there are, besides, two holy wells, five 
leachta or burial-places, and several rude crosses. This group of buildings was enclosed on one 
side by the rock against which they are partly built, and on the other by the cashel, or 
enclosing wall which ran along the edge of the precipice.*' — (Stokes* Early Christian Architecture 
in Ireland, pp. 28, et seq.) 

Here we have evidently a complicated group of edifices after the fashion of that whose 
far less perfect ruins I have myself seen crowning the Broch of Deemess, on the east side of the 
mainland of Orkney. The masonry is entirely without mortar, the interstices of the large 
stones being filled in with smaller ones with exquisite skill; and although the complicated 
nature of the arrangement, and certain structural peculiarities, forbid our assigning to the 
monastery of St. Michael the ver^ highest antiquity among its fellows, there can be no doubt 
that it is of very early date — ^prooably not later than the close of the seventh century. 

I have been led into this description of the Skellig Michael because it is a very remarkable 
example of its peculiar type ; and, as regards situation, structure, and antiquity, may be looked 
on as a venerable relic of the remote past of Celtic Christianity. Bub I must not dwell among 
these Irish relics, interesting though they are, and, willingly as I would use up all my time 
with a further account of them ; I must go nearer to the scene of the title of my paper. 

I said that Ireland had many of these pre-Norman structures of various degrees of rudeness 
and of beauty. In Scotland, for very obvious reasons, these remains are far fewer in number, and 
are almost entirely confined to the most remote corners of the country, and therefore to the rudest 
types of the characteristic architecture. Leaving the mainland of Scotland out of the question, 
one is struck with astonishment at the extraordinary richness in ecclesiastical antiquities, or rather 
ecclesiastical sites — for the remains are usually little else but grass-grown mounds — of the islands 
on the West Coast. Provision seems to have been made to meet the spiritual needs of a far 
denser population than is now found there, or else — which is, perhaps, more probable^ — the 
great establishment of lona led to the multiplication of smaller churches and monasteries that 
were to the central one as daughters to a veiy noble mother. 

It has been well suggested that the extreme rudeness of the earliest Christian Churches in 
our islands may be due to the fact that the memories of the first missionaries dwelt rather upon 
the caves and catacombs which formed the meeting places and shelter of the first three centuries 
of the Church than upon stately Basilicas which were opened to Christianity when it once 
became the accepted religion of the great empire. Be this as it may, the very earliest of the 
Christian Churches in this country are probably those few natural caves — some six or seven are 
known — which have been adapted to their sacred purpose, and still bear marks of this adapta- 
tion. In the clifib of the Mull of Oalloway, not far fTt)m the lighthouse, is one of these cavesi 
locally known as the Chapel in the Rock. (See Illustration in Mnir's Old Church Architecture 
of Scotland, p. 3.) The cave itself, which has evidently been the sanctuary or chancel of 
the structure, is ogival in plan, about eleven feet by nine, and scarcely high enough for 
an erect posture to be taken. The nave, if we may so call it, is the natural approach to the 
cave, which has been walled off from the outer world by what is now not mucn more than a 
breastwork of rude dry masonrv, advantage being tiken to the utmost of the natural rock. This 
nave is about fifteen feet long by eleven feet six inches wide, and is separated from the chancel 
by a similar wall of rude masonry. The entrance through the outer wall is by a narrow door 
close to the rock, and a small window, widely splajed inwards, suggests that there must originally 
have been a roof. At present the nave is open to the sky. The whole structure is very won- 
derful, and strangely opposed to the usual ideas of what we call Church architecture. Mnir, la 
his beautiful work, calls Scotland an imperfectly explored country, and hints that other like 
relics may possibly yet be discovered. He speaks of 'Mittle crypts merely faced or lined with 
stone, pointed out as the first retreats of the holy men who came to bring the gospel to the 
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heathen": and adds, ^'Of their precise age it is impossible to speak, as also of what others 
there may be in like manner secreted in the less frequented nooks of our imperfectly explored 
country." As an example of this unexploredness, I may mention that on lochcolm, Columba's 
Isle, in the Firth of Forth, is a small rude church, not unlike that to which the title of my 
paper refers, and probably of nearly the same remote antiquity. In spite of the easy 
accessibility of the island, its well-known MedisBTal remains, and its frequent visitors, the 
existence of this small Church seems to ha?e been almost unsuspected till it was brought 
to light by the late Sir Jnmes Y. Simpson. 

The Chapel in the Rock is at the extreme south-west of Scotland. Far away in the north- 
east is the Broch of Deemess, in Orkney, to which I have already made allusion. It is a huge 
stack of rock — flat at the top— evidently at some remote period detached by the sea from the 
promontory of Deemess, of which it forms a continuation. The approach to it is by an almost 
perpendicular descent from the cliffs on to the beach, and an equally perpendicular ascent from 
the beach — here dry at low tide — on to the top of the Broch. On this Broch are the remains 
of a group of buildings enclosed by a wall They resemble in character and general arrange- 
ments those on Skellig Michael, but are, probably, not of so early a date. They are much less 
perfect than the Irish remains, but are in their way equally interesting, and probably even less 
Known. The buildings were originally a small Church, and some half-dozen cells, each probably 
for its single tenant. They are now very ruinous, but enough remains to determine their 
general character. They are all dry-built, without mortar or cement of any kind. On this same 
promontory of Deemess stood down to fifty years ago a church which was, probably, unique 
m the British Islau'ls in the possession of two Round Towers. It was pulled down by the then 
proprietor before the year 1832.* In the neighbouring Island of Egilshay may still be seen a 
round-towered church of singular interest, to which, as well as to the Deeraegs Church, I may 
hope at some future time to call your attention. The Deemes3 and EgiUhay Churches are, 
however, of much later date than the buildings we are now considering, and are built of stone, 
bedded after the usual fashion in mortar or cement. If I do not here mention the noble 
Cathedral of St. Magnus, in Orkney, it is from no forgetfulness of its ppecial claims. It 
belongs, however, obviously to an era and a class of architecture utterly distinct from those of 
the stmctnres of which I am now speaking. In the churchyard of Orphir, on the mainland of 
Orkney, are the remains of a very small Church originally of circular form, with an apsidal 
diancel. This too, though very interesting, is of much later date than the dry-dyke 
buildings under consideration. 

As I have several times mentioned the dry-dyke or mortarless construction of the earliest 
ecclesiastical remains, I may, perhaps, here say a le v words respecting a style of building which 
nowadays, though still much practised in some parts of our country, is far from familiar to most 
of ua I am very frequently in Shetland, where this drj-dyke work is still very prevalent. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Lerwick is much of a fissile sandstone that lends itself easily to 
this kind of work, and I have now in my mind's eye a beautifully built, perfectly new wall, 
surrounding a small property, lending itself to every curve of the ground, and preserving a uniform 
height of about ten feet. It consists almost entirely of horizontal layers of this fissile sandstone, 
Uie interstices of the larger pieces being closely filled by smaller ones, and the whole pre- 
senting an almost smooth face — a wall that looks like business, and evidently means standing till 
it is taken down. On the top is a single row of stones set on edge. I cannot tell the exact 
length of the wall, but say altogether two hundred yards ; and it might, to all appearance, be 
just as well two hundred miles. The whole of it is put together without mortar or any kind of 
cement. It is what is locally called a dry dyke. Now, this is a thing of to-day ; but walk with me 
half-a-mile along the road from Lerwick towards Scalloway, and we shall see on the right hand, in 
the middle of a small freshwater loch — so close, however, to the sea that from the road you can 
easily throw a stone into either fresh or salt water — the remains of a structure of hoary antiquity 
— ^pre-Christian, and in fact pre-historic antiquity — but of exactly the same construction as the 
new widl I have tried to describe. This is the Broch or Castle of Clickhemin, the most perfect but 
one in Shetland of the so-called Pictish round towers, the remains of which are, I believe, almost, 
if not quite, peculiar to the islands of Shetland and Orkney, and the neighbouring northem 
parts of the Scottish mainland. 

I hope I shall not weary you if I venture to give a very short description of the similar, 
but much more nearly perfect. Castle of Mousa, the most complete of all these remains, and one 
which played a part in the early Norae History of the country, and, e»en then of remote 
antiquity, finds a place in the Orkneyinga Saga as well as in that of Egill Skalagrimson. 
It is probably the finest specimen of dry masonry in existence. The small uninhabited 
Island of Mousa, about a mile long, by a quarter to half a mile wide, lies on the eastern side of 

* Some fortyyeas a^o a similar piece of barbarism was perpetrated in the extreme south of Shetland. The 
lemainB of Old Oross Kirk, Qaendale Bay, were puUed down, and the materials employed in the construction of the 
farm buildings of the new house of Quendale. 
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the lon^ peninsala of DaDrossness, the southern part of the mainland of Shetland. The castle 
is on the west side of the little island, close to the edge of the narrow soand that separates 
Monsa from the mainland. In general aspect the tower is not unlike one of the martello towers 
of our own southern coast. The only external opening is a door about five feet by three, leading into 
a passage at first of the same dimensions, bat expanding in height and width at a distance of 
about seven feet from the entrance. -The whole length of the passage is about fifteen feet, and 
this is the thickness of the wall of the structure. At the end one finds oneself in a circular 
courtyard, not much larger in diameter (eighteen to twenty feet) than the thickness of the walls- 
open to the^ky, and apparently at the bottom of a wall about forty-five feet deep. Such is the 
present height of the walls. They have, perhaps, been somewhat higher, but probably not 
much, as there are none of the mounds and cUbrts with which Olickhemin and others still less 
perfect are surrounded. To its remote position, probably, Mousa owes it that it is still in such 
good condition. The courtyard has never been roofed in any way. On the ground level, 
approached by passages like the entrance-passage already described, are three oval dome-shaped 
chambers, each with several recesses in its sides, and there are other recesses in the wall of 
the courtyard itself. A fourth entrance, rather above the ground level, leads to a staircase 
which is continued in the thickness of the wall to the top of the tower. Above the chambers, 
and also in the thickness of the wall, are six galleries, one above the other, the roof of one being 
the floor of the next, ronning completely round the building, entei*ed by turning your back upon 
the stair, and stepping across the gap through which you have just emerged, and ending at 
the back of the staircase. The chambers and the galleries are lighted by three vertical tiers of 
rectangular openings, separated from each other only by the stone which forms the top of one 
and the bottom of the next. The two upper galleries are not thus lighted. The dome-shaped 
chambers are constructed by gradually approximating the layers of stone till they are sufficiently 
close together for one stone to be laid across the opening. The thickness of the walls begins to 
diminish rather suddenly, with a bold cur?e or batter, about one-third of the way up the tower, 
and then continues the same up to the top.* None of the galleries is more than five feet six 
inches high by three feet ten inches in widtn, and those nearest to the top are of even less dimen- 
sions than these. The stones of which this building is constracted are of very varying sizes, 
many of them necessarily of large dimensions, and the whole is put together absolutely without 
cement of any kind. This building is, as I said, now unique, but it is only one of very many, 
some larger than itself and some smaller, but all constructed on the same principle, the remains 
of which are found in incredible numbers in Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness. The Brooh of 
Mousa apparently always stood alone, but many of them have remains of strong lines of defence, 
and of the well-known "beehive'* structures in their neighbourhood. These remains are con- 
spicaous at Glickhemin, though the mischievous disposition of the Lerwick boys, helped, or 
at any rate not hindered, by the apathy of the Lerwick authorities, is playing sad havoc with 
these interesting memorials of the remote past Were I inclined to moralize I could well do, 
so, for along the road by which we have approached the Broch of Olickhemin, or that to the village 
of Sand Lodge, whence we take boat for Mousa, run the lines of telegraph posts and telegraph 
wires of modern civilization. Now, whether I have made my description of the OasUe of 
Mousa plain or not, it is evident that I have been describing a building of no mean design, a 
structnre of great complexity, and whose authors can have b^n no mean men. The men who 
before the dawn-time of history constructed these bnildings must have been men who, had they 
lived in our day, would have had in them the making of engineers or architects of eminence, 
worthy to take place with the Stephensons or Streets of the nineteenth century. It may seem 
a long step down from the Castle of Mousa to the little mill of rude construction and simplest 
action, in which the Shet lander of to-day grinds his few oats into coarse meal, but the principle 
of construction is the same ; there is the same adaptation of means to ends, and the son of the 
hillside cottager, owner of the mill, is likely enough to be working hard on a bursary of a few 
pounds a year at Aberdeen University, or it m^ be commanding one of the great liners in which 
is carried on the commerce of the world, lou may think m^ an enthusiast for Shetland. 
Perhaps I am ; and if you knew the countiy as well as I do perhaps you would be enthusiastic 
also. I know of no c )uutry in which there is a better field for antiquarian research. Some one 
is wanted to do for Shetland what my friend, the late George Petrie, of Kirkwall, did for Orkney 
— to devote his time for years to a systematic examination of its antiquities, and place on record 
all the remains of the works of its earliest civilization. Anyone disposed to take up the work 
would find a hospitable reception wherever he might go, even though his hosts might astonish him, 
as they have often astonished me, by their entire ignorance of the very existence of the antiquarian 



* It has been suggested to me by my friend Major Bale, B.I.B.A., that this batter is probably the result of 
subsidence, and due to the natural settling of the dry-djke work, coupled vrith the fact of the existence of the 
vaulted chambers within the walls. I do not feel qualified to give an opinion, and of no other of the firochs are 
there sufficient remains to show whether this batter Wds oomtnou to aXi of them, or is a feature peculiar to Monsa. 
For a f uU account of the Broch of Mousa, see Anderson's " Bhind Lectures," for 1881, pp. 174 et seq. 
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Ireasares that abound aU roniid them. Oh, it's j ost stones ! " said a proprietor in the island of 
Unst, in answer to a question of mine about some small stone circles that I had noticed not a 
mile from his house, and another friend of mine did not even know of the existence of a group 
of hill-side circles near to his own dwelling, that as yet are undescribed, and that I came across 
in the course of last summer. Verily, Shetland is a good field for systematic research. 

I want now to take you to three of the most remote spots in Great Britain, and to ask 

Jon to gaze with me, and to meditate, and to wonder, on what we find there. I must r^at, 
owever, what I have already said, that my descriptions are now not from personal observationa 
I have never yet had the good fortune to visit either Flannan, Rona, or the Sula Sgeir. The 
accounts I shall give you of the ecclesiastical remains of these sea-beaten rocks are entirely 
drawn from Muir s book, to which I have already expressed my indebtedness. How completely 
the accounts are spoilt in process of transfer can be known only to the readers of the book itself. 
Look on the map to the places to which we are going. The outer Hebrides, or Long Island, 
as it is more familiarly called, is itself considered remote by most of us ; and if we had visited 
its stone circles of prehistoric times, and its ecclesiastical remains of mediaBval and earlier date, 
we should, perhaps, think we had done much. But what shall we say of the situation of these 
outlying holms and skerries ? Surely, if Benbecala and Barra are but names to most of us, if, 
indeed, some do not now hear them for the first time, Rona, or Sula Sgeir, are but the shadows 
of names-^mere mists of sound, almost devoid of articulate power at all. 

Due west of the middle part of the Lewis, some ten or twelve miles from the shore, lies a 
group of rocky islets, called the Seven Hanters, or the Flannan Islands. I am not well up in the 
faagiology of lona, but Flann was probably one of that marvellous band of missionaries trained 
in the great school of the West— the Augustines of the early British Church. No need to 
say that these islands are uninhabited. As is the case with the holms of Shetland, so too with 
these : a few sheep, belonging to the farmer of the nearest points of the mainland, find plenty 
of sweet, soft pasture during the summer, and the myriads of sea birds yield, at proper seasons, 
a harvest of eggs and feathers that is by no means to be despised. Hear Muir's own words : — 
Eilean Mor rises abruptly from the sea — its ascent is less steep and less hazardous than that 
of many of its like islets, as the unevenness and tuftiness of the surface all the way np every- 
where presents something or other for the hands to lay hold of. On nearing the sammit, the 
toes, too, are conveniently accommodated in the mouths of innumerable holes, the burrows of 
myriads of puffins, the which, along with other equally numerous though less comical and gaily 
attired varieties of the feathered tribe, and Iain's handful of sheep, form the sole tenants of this 
solitary domain." 

About half-way up the grassy slope of the tiny island stands the Church, known in the local 
Gaelic as the Temple of Blessing* — Teampull Beannachadh — which is the reason of my asking 
yon to visit the rock. It stands naked and unenclosed, showing no signs of the burial-ground, 
which is the almost invariable accompaniment of the mainland Churches of somewhat similar 
construction, and some of them of perhaps almost equally remote date, which are so numerous 
around the west side of the Lewis. The building is dry-dyke, of the type still prevalent, as 
I have said, in Shetland. I give Muir*s description, but it is not very easy to understand, 
without the aid of his drawings, the structure, simple as it is, of the Church of Blessing of St. 
Flann. " The form is a squared-oblong, but not strictly regular, the external lengths of the 
north and south walls being respectively 11 feet 11 inches and 12 feet 2 inches, the east and west 
walls 10 feet 3 inches and 9 feet 2 inches respectively. The walls vary in thickness from 2 feet 
5 inches to 2 feet 11 inches, taper a little, and are covered by a stone roof, internally flat, but 
following the obtusely-pointed, or cradle form of the gable on the outside. Externally, the total 
height of the cell is only 8 feet 6 inches ; internally, 5 feet 9 inches. A narrow squw^ aperture, 
scarcely 3 feet in height, in the west end, is at once doorway and window ; besides it there is 
no opening of any kind in the building." An admirable perspective of what is apparently an 
almost exactly similar building is given on page 133 of Petrie's Ecclesiastical Architechire of 
Ireland, 

Such is this church. No wonder, perhaps, that it has no burial-ground, for who would 
there be to bury ? and it is too remote irom the mainland for the inhabitants to bring the 
bodies of their friends to rest in its sacred shades. It is not like S. Ninian's Isle, on the west 
of Shetland, separated from the mainland by a narrow channel of the sea, now bridged by a 
firm isthmus of white sand, on which the burial-ground has been used within the last twenty 
years, though a few shapeless mounds are all that mark the site of the once well-known charch 
and its surrounding buildings. Yet Ihis church is not the only building on the Island of 
S. Flann. At the western extremity of Eilean Mor is a small groap of stone bothies of the 
curious construction still found in the remoter parts of the Lewis, and known as Bee-Hive 

* I was asked at the time of reading this ]9aper, whether I knew the historjr of the word " Teampull,'* in this 
oonnection. I find that it oocnra commonly in the earliest Irish records, and it therefore probahly made its first 
appearance as a Celtie word with the first introduction of Ghristianity to tiie Celtic race. 
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Honses. It would, therefore^ appear as though, in Muir's opinion, the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment on Flannan were of the natare of that already mentioned on the Skellig Michael and the 
Broch of Deemess, though these bothies may be of a date long subsequent to that of the 
Teampull Beannachadh. 

Leaving the remote Flannan — ^the Seven Hunters — to their solitary hunting, let us look 
at a spot more remote still. The Lewis is remote from London ; Flannan is remote ft^m the 
Lewis ; and surely Rona is remote from Flannan itself. Forty or fifty miles nearly due north 
of the butt of the Lewis, lying N.W. from Cape Wrath nearly the same distance, are two 
islands, one even smaller and more remote than the other, each of which we shall have to visit 
before we reach my hero eponymus, the most remote church in the British Islands. Let as 
go first to Rona. Strange as it mav seem, there are yet men living, or were at the date of 
Muir*s visit to the island, who were born on Bona. It is bat a rock, a holm, as they call it ia 
Shetland, with a pasture on it for a score of sheep. Its nominal owner is Sir James Matheson, 
of Stomoway ; its real occapier the tenant of the northernmost farm on the Lewis, who visits 
it occasionally for sheep shearing, and for the feathers of its winged inhabitants. These are, 
of course, in myriads, and must alwavs have been. The church on Kona is of more complicated 
structure, as well as of greater size than that on Flannan ; but it is probably of approximately 
the same date, and is of the same rude type of architecture. Various wild legends of its 
original foundation still linger among the few who know of its existence. It is said that Saint 
Ronan, wearied with the wickedness of those among whom he was working at the Butt of the 
Lewis, prayed to be delivered from them, and that, going down to the sea-shore, he found 
waiting for him a whale. Mounting its back he was conveyed to the island that now bears his 
name, and there in his single strength, heedless, apparently, of the weight of ponderous stones, 
he constructed the Teampull, to which we are now paying a visit. Muir's delightful accoant 
of the Teampull is given in the words of a conversation held with Iain Mackay, the native of 
the island. The dimensions are as follows The chancel, 11^ feet in length and 7 feet 
2 inches from wall to wall at the ground, 23 inches at the roof, where great flat stones lie 
across. The shape, at any rate, if not the size, is possibly unique among Christian churches in 
the world. The nave, almost completely shut off from the chancel, and evidently of later 
date, is 14 feet 8 inches by 8 feet 8 inches, with a square door and a square window 
on the south side. There is a recess, or aumbry, in the chancel, on the south side of the 
altar, and a window in its western wall. On this same island are the remains of sundry 
bothies, which, however, have been of recent habitation^ and there are also several crosses. 
One of these is curious. It stands some three feet high in the middle of the huriaUgraund, and 
has three holes bored through it. Within living memory the few inhabitants of Rona used to 
light candles on the altar of the Teampull, on New-Year's Eve, and come and look through these 
holes after doing so. Thus much and no more Muir's informant was able to recall f^m ont 
the memories of his childhood. Till lately, the Teampull has been perfect as at first, for the 
inhabitants valued it, and took care to see that it did not fall out of repair ; but, since the last 
inhabitant left the island, mischief has been done to the venerable building. When the 
Ordnance Survey was in process of making, the Sapners — let us hope thoughtlessly — ^removed 
stones from the dry-dyke wall of the Teampull, and made a hole in the gable, through which 
they could more easily see into the interior than by the painful process of crouching through 
the humble doorway. So, at least, Iain Mackay told Muir. 

More remote still, and further out still into the Atlantic, and smaller still than Rona, is 
Sula Sgeir, the Seal Skerry, as I venture to think the name must be. Muir*s Oaelic sympathies 
lead him to another derivation; but, seeing how thickly-strewn are genuine Norse names on 
the shores of these western islands, often thinly veiled under a Oaelic form of spelling, and 
how at tunes we meet with a bit of real Norse in the very midst of purely Oaelic surroundings, I 
think the perfectly obvious Norse meaning of this name is to be preferred to the more far-fetched 
Oaelic of my chief authority. Be the name, however, really what it may, this Sula Sgeir, Seal 
Skerry, as I call it, carries on its few acres of surface marks of the early impress of the cross of 
Christ ; and on this remote, ^bird-frequented, wave-beaten, storm-riven scrap of rock, still 
stands, in almost pristine perfection, what I have ventured to call the most remote church in 
the British Islands. I shall make no apologies for quoting, at some length, Muir's description 
of this rock sanctuary, that, unknown to and unsuspected by the vast multitudes of the Church 
on earth, still bears testimony to the fact that in by-gone times Ood was worshipped, and that 
with no mean devotion, and (can we doubt it ?) with great earnestness of purpose, let that 
purpose be what it might, here on this solitary skerry. He says : — ^* Breakfast over, and the 
talk, we rambled a little way into the island, diverting ourselves with the physical aspect of 
the place, and the no less extraordinary aspect of the ceaseless and curiously diversified motions 
of the pinioned inhabitants, who multitudinously thronged us around, and so familiarly that 
often we might have taken hold of them with our bands. To me, however, it was, after a time, 
still more interesting occupation to look for and to find traces of an inhabitant who, in an age 
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long since gone by, had shared the solitude of the Sgeir with the paffin and the goose, feeding 
as precariously as these in all likelihood, and housing himself far less comfortably, perhaps. 
On a slope of the crag, just a short way up from the pla?e where we landed, there are five or 
Bix stone bothies, which seem to have been built by the fowlers — very small and quaint-looking 
things of the ordinary Lewis type, though, like many of them, probably of no great age. But 
over a bit from these^^ in a comparatively level spot, closely surrounded by rocks, there is a low, 
rough, oval-shaped chapel, internally measuring no more than a trifle over fourteen feet in 
length, the extreme antiquity of which there seems no reason to question. On the outside, the 
roof of this primitive cell is of a curved form, but inside the rude vaulting, which may be said 
to commence almost from the ground, finishes somewhat short of the summit in so many heavy 
slabs laid horizontally across. Externally the building is a little dilapidated at both ends, and 
so is the roof ; but within it is quite perfect, and seemingly no ways altered from its original 
state. Entrance to it is by a low and very narrow flat-topped doorway, with sloping jaml», in 
the south wall ; on its east is a small squared recess, and there is another recess of the same kind 
in the west wall. The only window is a small one of squared form in the east end, under which 
is an altar flanked by slabs set on edge, and raised on a slightly elevated dais. 

Among the Butt people, who can tell you so much more or less of Saint Ronan, I have 
not been able to find any legend regarding the holy man who founded the Sula Sgeir Teampull, 
and kept ward at its altar. Whoever he was, he was surely a hero. That the conies, who are 
but a feeble folk, should yet make their houses in the rocks is indeed a fact to be thought of ; 
but that a still feebler nature, burdened with fears and longing for ease, should even in its most 
transcendental flight of devotional zeal, have had the hardihood to seek out a home on a spot 
80 morselled and wild, is beyond all understanding. 

It is nothing to the purpose to say the notion was perverted — there could not have been 
anything of present day self-seeking in it, at any rate." 

I was once asked by a friend to whom I was speaking about this remote and tiny sanctaary, 
Well, but what did he eat ? " We may be sure that an epicure would not be found in such a 
spot, but with the dulse and carrageen moss that probably grow abundantly on the sea-beaten 
rocks, the shell-fish all the year round, and the sea-birds' eggs in their season, no one need starve. 
The rock-pools would catch abundance of water, for the climate is very moist, and the cold is 
never severe, so that it is quite to be conceived that solitary residence on this rock, though by 
no means tempting, would not be unendurable. It is difficult to imagine that the church, many of 
the stones in which are of considerable size, could have been the work of one pair of hands. The 
site must, I think, have been chosen and the Teampull erected by the joint labours of several, 
before the solitary took up bis abode. But for what purpose choose such a site, erect such a 
Teampull, or take up such an abode at all ? It is not easy to suggest, but perhaps the solution 
may he found in the following considerations. From lona, as the great centre, and doubtless 
firom other stations on the West Ooast, earnest missionaries were sent out to labour among the 
heathen, not only of the North of England, and probably of Scotland, but amongst the Oerman 
and Scandinavian tribes as well. The fiery zeal and noble energy of these missionaries are well 
known, and it seems to me, at all events, not improbable that some, at any rate, of them may have 

Srepared and fortified themselves for a life of hardship and privation, and possibly for a mar^s 
eath by a longer or shorter stay at one of these rock sanctuaries. Here they would, in ract, 
go into retreat before entering on the business of their lives ; and, as the knight of Medisaval 
Bomance watched his arms before the Altar of the Church on the eve of his knighthood, so these 
earnest men would gain strength by solitary communion with theur God, surround^ by the 
Ocean — ^wildest and most wondbrous of his works — by earnest, solitary prayer, and above all by 
the frequent pleading at the solitary Altar of the Great Sacrifice of the cross once offered for all. 

Here, then, I leave the subject, at any rate for the present ; and I think yon will agree with 
me that, however feeble and imperfect a guide I may have shown myself, I have, at any rate, 
fulfilled the promise of my title, and conducted you to 

The Most Beuotb Chubch in the British Islands. 
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Although I have used the phrase ** Modem Church Building," let it not be thought for 
an instant that I am about to advocate any new-fangled ideas. Rather let me say at onoe 
that I attribute the many miserable failures we see around us to a neglect of the study of the 
past, and to the erroneous idea on the part of some that modern requirements are different to 
those of past times, and need meeting in a special way. The Church's Sacraments and doc- 
trines are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and those buildings which were most 
suitable for her worship in times past are the most suitable to-day, if we will only use them aright. 
By the study of the past, however, I do not mean that we should content ourselves with a 
minute examination of the arrangement and details of our old ecclesiastical buildings, invaluable 
and interesting as such study is, but that we should endeavour to learn the principles which 
governed their erection. For example, much as I admire the cruciform plan for a church, I 
think it unmeaning to erect transepts unless they are required or intended to contain altars ; 
for such was undoubtedly the use they were provided to meet by our Mediaeval architects, who 
were in all things essentially practical, and would never have dreamt of placing worshippers 
in such inconvenient positions as they become when only one altar is contained in a church, and 
that necessarily out of sight of the majority of persons placed in a transept. 

Again, in our old churches gabled aisles speak for themselves, and tell us at onoe that their 
eastern ends were terminated with altars, as sufficient reason for that form of roof, as the 
entire aisle thus formed a distinct chapel. Probably I may shock the feelings of my Protestant 
friends when I say that I do strongly desire to see such subsidiary altars in our modem churches, 
believing as I do, that they would be of great use ; as well as in our many grand old cathedral 
churches, which now look so bare and cold, and I had almost said useless, without the altars 
their many chapels were built to contain, and the ceaseless worship they were intended for. 
Haw long shall the Romanists taunt us with havins; these magnificent building but not 
knowing how to use them ? I venture to hope that tbe time is at hand when this reproach 
will cease. In a recent visit to Exeter with the Society of Architects, I was much gratified 
with a remark made by one very dear to many here — allude to the excellent Dean of that fair 
city — who after showing us over the various chapels of the cathedral with a loving pride, said 
he hoped some day they would be again put to their proper use by the citizens. What possible 
objection can any sane man have to this ? Will not each be to all intents and purposes a 
separate church, to be tended with loving care by, it may be, a company of merchants or some 
guild or confraternity ? Is ignorance still so great, as for any person to suppose that because 
some chapel or altar is dedicated to some particular saint, that those who go there, go to 
worship tnat saint ? Do we go to S. PauPs Cathedral to worship S. Paul ? or to our parish 
church to worship the saint it is dadicated to ? No ; but with such separate altars m our 
churches and cathedrals, may we not be led to kneel in silent prayer, or in contemplation of the 
virtues of the saints to whom they are dedicated? It is impossible to fill a large parish church, 
and much more so a cathedral, at all times ; but if only a few be gathered together in some 
little chapel, how much greater becomes the feeling that we are one body, and how much more 
heartiness there seems than when we are scattered about in a large, and, it may be, ill-lighted 
church I We architects have to consider the uses to which a building is to be put ; therefore 
I have given you some idea of what I think are the requirements we have to meet. The idea 
that a church is for Sunday use only is, happily, no longer prevalent, and year by year we are 
learning that the enlightenment of this nineteenth century is not so great as we were taught in 
our childhood to believe ; but that, on the other hand, we are far indeed behind our ancestors 
in the matter of church building, and this leads me again to refer to the principles upon which 
churches in past ages were built, and the very different ones which now prevail. Can anyone 
imagine that our grand old churches were the outcome of such a system as the present ? Can 
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we imagine for a moment that the initial step was that at a meeting it was resolved that a new 
church he built to contain sittings for the largest possible namber at the lowest possible cost ? 
and that the next thing was to advertise for designs, and after this, caring nothing as to whether 
the architect were a Churchman or not, to select a design and obtain tenders, in order to see 
who would do the work the cheapest? No, under suoh a system I confidently assert yon cannot 
obtain good honest work, mucn less artistic talent. We want a little more of the principle 
which actuated our pious forefathers in the so-called dark ages— namely, that they would not 
offer unto the Lord that which cost them nothing. Then the question was, not how cheaply can 
we build, but how beautifully. Not what is the smallest sumi can contribute without looking 
mean in the sight of my neighbours, but what is the most I can give in the sight of God. 
What harm is there in getting as much for our money as possible ? some will say. None what- 
ever in itself, I would reply, so long as you get the best you can ; and it is just this which the 
present system of competition makes utterly impossible. How can we expect, when a dozen 
or more buildera are asKed to compete, that the one whose tender is lowest will do the work the 
Ustf The system is simply holding out a premium to dishonesty; but you will say it is 
the architect's duty to see that the work is properly carried out ; and so it is, and often a very 
hard and unpleasant task he has, knowing that the builder has undertaken to execute the work 
for less than its real value, trusting to make a profit somehow. How much better, then, would 
it be were architects themselves to become again, as of old, master builders ? It would be to 
their interest to gather around them the most skilful workmen of their various crafts, and all 
would feel a pride in the work, knowing that their reputation was at stake. The present system 
of competition in order to obtain the cheapest rather than the best, and the miserable trades 
unionism in which the skilful and unskilful are paid alike, are both rapidly destroying art, and 
it is from these causes that even the best of modem work has such a mechanical cast-iron 
appearance. The hand of the individual workman is not seen. How different are our old 
buildings I In them we can see that the master mind has planned and proportioned the whole, 
but the working out of the various details has been to a great extent left to the individual skill 
and taste of the several craftsmen employed, and instead of seeing a number of capitals looking 
as though all had been cast in a mould, we see a charming variety, in which we may almost 
read the characters of the workmen, the quaint, humorous feeling of one, the love of Nature's 
beautiful forms in another, and so on ; and it is this which gives spirit and life to those buildings 
we admire so much. 

How can we hope to obtain this when an architect lives, perhaps, a hundred miles or more 
from the work, and pays a visit once in a month, where he and the workmen are strangers to one 
another? Under such circumstances he cannot, of course, leave anything to the individual 
taste of the craftsmen, but must himself draw every detail, and leave it to be rigidly copied ; and 
in this process originality is lost, and there is no life in the work. If, however, the architect 
were the roaster builder, supervising and directing the whole of the work, and employing men 
whose skill and artistic talent he could depend upon, all would have one common object in 
view — ^namely, to do their best. Now the workman has his master, the general contractor, 
to please, whose interests are diametrically opposed to those of the architect : the former feeling the 
necessity of getting through the work as cheaply as possible, and the latter desiring all to be 
executed with the greatest possible skill and care. 

Another cause of failure in modem church building is the way in which all attempts at 
originality on the part of the architects are crashed out, and this is mainly done by the clergy, 
and especially by those who have a knowledge of Mediaeval architecture. They would simply 
confine ns to the copying of ancient examples, and thus destroy the life of our art, treating us 
as mere translators of a dead language, and the result is, of course, that they obtain a trans- 
lation only ; and, good as that may chance to be, it cannot have the life and vigour of an 
original conception. By this I do not mean for a moment to suggest that we should endeavour 
to invent a new style— God forbid I — but rather that we should be allowed to work in the spirit 
of the old masters, and follow their principles. They met the reauirements of their age with 
such materials and knowledge as they possessed, and with disregard to precedent. Why should 
we be told, for instance, when a church is too small to accommodate the worshippers, that we 
must not touch it, because it is ancient and historical ? Why should we not be allowed to do as 
they would have done, and add an aisle, or otherwise enlarge it ? I give place to no one in my 
reverence for the many old and beautiful churches bequeathed to us so nobly and bountifully, 
l>ut at the same time I cannot forget that their founders intended them for use ; and if they 
are no longer fit for this, it is our duty to make them so, bringing all the skill and care we 
possibly can to our task, and thus may we, too, be permitted to ^d a page to history. A great 
mistake to my mind is often, nay, almost invariably, made in such additions, inasmuch as no 
effort is spared to make the alterations look like a part of the original design. This is to 
commit forgery, and falsify history. In building new churches, or altering old ones, the first 
things to be considered are the requirements we have to meet, and in the next place how best to 
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meet them ; and here we shall certainly be following the example of the master builders of old 
if we avail onrselves of modem materials and inventions, if we find them suitable for the par- 
pose, and it is jast this nse of new materials, and the meeting of new wants, that will show oar 
art to be a living one, and give character to our work sufficient for future ages to assign a date 
to it. The growth of architecture should be like that of a language, in which new words are 
of necessity introduced as occasion may require. It is said, and with perfect truth, that the civil 
engineers are the only architects of the nineteenth century. I say with truth, because they alone 
have fearlessly met modern wants with modem materials and skill, but, alas I without an atom 
of taste, and this is owing to the fact that they have studied construction, but have utterly dig- 
regarded art. The trae architect must be an engineer, for the two are but different branches of 
one profession, which ought never to have been separated. The very term engineer is simply an 
old name for an architect. Let me say a few words upon the use of modern materials. Oreat 
errors are made in the mode of employing them. Take terra cotta, for instanoe^a most 
excellent material if properly ased — but what do we find ? In the majority of cases architects 
seem to be so impressed with the idea that they are not to be original, that they apply to it 
mouldings right enough for stone, but for which terra cotta is in no way adapted, and which 
can only be produced very imperfectly, and that often at great expense. We do not want to 
use it as a substitute for stone, but for its own sake, applying such mouldings and ornaments 
as are most suitable to its manufacture. Whilst speaking of materials, let me say that in the 
vast majority of cases it is best to nse those of the locality, and where you do find local talent 
employ that also. I have had very excellent ironwork wrought by village blacksmiths, with an 
amount of feeling in it you will certainly not get from a Birmingham manufactarer. 

Having now referred to some of the views I hold as to the general principles which should 
govern modem church building, I must pass on to consider more in detail what our new 
churches should, in my opinion, ba I have already said that what was most suitable in times 
past will be found the most suitable to-day, presupposing always that the circumstances under which 
they were built remain the same ; but one great change has taken place, namely, that whereas 
formerly ** quires and places where they sing " were few and far between, now, owing to the 
general knowledge of music, almost every little village church has its choir, and the space which 
was intended to be left open as the sanctuary, has been filled, in modern times, with the seats 
and desks necessary for accommodation of the choir. I think it very questionable, whether this 
arrangement is any improvement upon the other which recently prevailed, namely, that of 
providing for a choir, where the chancel was evidently not built for one, at the West end of the 
church. Anything which detracts from the dignity of the altar and the convenience of the 
communicants must certainly be deprecated. Many of these small old churches, however, have 
chancel aisles, and where, by reason of the insufficient width and length of the chancel, 
there is not space to install the choir therein, and at the same time to leave a good broad open 
passage as an approach to the idtar, it would be far better to place the choir in the chancel 
aisles. In speaking of choir arrangements, I must for a moment allude to what appears to me 
an absurdity often committed, namely, putting " return stalls " for the clergy in a parish church. 
However right and proper it is in a collegiate chapel, it seems anmeam'ng in an ordinary 
church. This introduction of choirs into nearlyall churches leads to two more wants, namelv, 
vestry accommodation, and an organ chamber. Where chancel aisles exist, these are usually made 
to serve ; but I think it better to build on additions for the purpose. Now, as to organs, an 
idea prevails that, no matter how small the church, the larger the organ you can get into it the 
better ; and in many a moderate-sized parish church, you will find an instrament suitable only 
for a cathedral and, in consequence, the voices of the choristers are almost lost, and vibrations 
of sound are produced sufficient to cause a tremor to be preceptibly felt throughout the building, 
and in many cases also to shake the windows. This is one of the modem architect's great^ 
difficulties. He may provide space sufficient for such an organ as the sice of the choich 
warrants, but sooner or later the organist will find it not sufficient for his ambition, and then a 
larger one is provided, and people wonder what the architect was about, not to have made room 
for ihe monster. I suppose an organ is, in the minds of some people a matter of much more 
importance than a font, or an altar ; but, for my own part, I should like to see more use made 
of stringed and wind instmments, and in small churches at least, the harp or pianoforte 
substituted for the unpleasant twang of the harmonium. 

The provision for choirs, organs, and vestries may be looked upon, to a great extent, as modem 
requirements ; but in our town churches, at least, something more seem^ to me to be needed. 
Sites are extremely valuable, and it behoves ns to make the most of them. I therefore advocate 
wherever practicable, as in the vast majority of cases it is, at a slight additional cost, that crypts 
under a large portion at least, if not under the entire building, be provided, to serve for Sunday 
school purposes, guild meetings, parochial entertainments, and social gatherings. The church is 
awaking to the fact that, if she is to obtain a hold upon the masses, she must look after their 
secnlar concerns, and that an important means to this end is in providing amusements for her 
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people. The modern town church should have such a crypt as I propose for these purposes, 
Abo?e, in the church proper, our first attention should be given to the sanctuary. This we cannot 
make too noble or grand. The great central act of worship is now happily becoming recognized^ 
not the listening to a sermon once or twice on Sunday, but the daily Eucharist, commonly 
called the Mass. Let us, therefore, make our sanctuaries as beautiful as possible, giving special 
care to the holy altar and the reredos, and enriching the same with handsome screen and gates, 
or rood loft ; and unless the chancel be of very large proportions, let us place the choir in the 
chancel aisles, and at the West end, over the iN^arthex, which is also a good position for the 
organ, where you can have a Western as well as an Eastern choir. In all new churches, be 
they large or small, it seems to me to be most desirable to provide side exits from the sanctuary 
for communicants, in order that they may leave the altar without the unseemly confusion 
which is apt to arise when they have to pass those coming up to receive. In addition to the nave, 
or nave and aisles, provide in all cases at least one chapel for occasional services — in large 
chorches there may, and I think, should be, several such. Another matter — and perhaps this 
maj be also considered by some a modem idea of mine — ^is that more dignity and reverence shoidd 
be paid to the sacrament of baptism. We too often see great importance attached to the altar, 
and little or none to the font, the latter being relegated to some obscure corner, and little 
attention paid to it. I would have, wherever practicable, a noble baptistery built, in all cuses as 
near the main entrance as possible, and this enclosed with gates and railings. Seeing also that 
onr branch of the Catholic Church, following the most ancient practice, contemplates immersion, 
even of adultB, and always of infants, save in cases where the godparents certify that the child 
is too weak to endure it, it is clear that we should provide for this being carried out. 

The next matter I have to speak upon is the question of seats in churches. From Puritan 
days down to those in the recollection of many of us here, the listening to a sermon came to 
be looked upon as the highest act of Christian worship. With this idea came pews, and 
they in their turn brought with them appropriation, e?en in our parish churches in which, by 
law, every parishioner has an equal right Happilv better days have now arrived, and we find 
in all directions the pews cleared away, and the churches thrown open to alL Benches have 
been substituted for pews, and chairs for benches. Would that we could do away altogether 
with fixed seats, which, with their harsh lines, do so much to detract from the beauty and 
dignity of our churches. Surely we might learn to kneel and stand when the priest does. He 
stands to read the lessons and to preach, and standing and kneeling are the only attitudes 
recognized by our Book of Conmion Prayer. Of course, there should always be a sufficient 
nnmber of chairs for the accommodation of old and infirm persons, and this, I think, would 
suffice, if only the-services of the Church were separated, as they are in the Prayer Book, instead 
of two or three being taken together, such as Matins, Litany, and Holy Communion, as is too 
often the case, and tends to weary tiie worshipper, and keeps many away who would gladly 
come to a short office. 

A far worse evil than fixed seats, however, is to be found in those instruments of torture, 
fixed kneeling boiurds. I know well how strongly they have been advocated by Mr. Butterfield, 
but even he says that an Englishman does not know how to kneel without patient instruction 
of a very minute kind ; and that, having given him the means of kneeling, he must be taught 
how to use it." Now, I venture to think that if he will only take away the kneeling boards, 
and substitute a thin flat pad, if anything at all be required, he will find that both Englishmen 
and women can kneel in comfort, without any minute and patient instruction, in the way they 
first knelt at their mother's knee. It may be the fault of the mothers for not providing their 
children with Imeeling boards in infancy, and not having them placed at their bedsides; 
but, whatever the cause, they are extremely inconvenient and uncomfortable. I have myself 
worshipped in churches built by Mr. Butterfield for some twenty-five years, but have not yet 
learnt to use hia kneeling boards, and the vast majority of those I have asked tell me that they 
cannot nse them with any comfort — many, like myself, cannot use them at all. 

I should like to say a few words upon the proportions of onr churches — too many of our 
new ones seem to be built as though height, width, and length need bear no relation to one 
another, and many fail to give a sufficient amount of air-space for the nnmber of worshippers 
they are intended to contain. Without good proportions, no matter how beautiful or costly 
the details may be, the result must be unsatisfactory, whereas with good proportions, however 
plain and economical the building may be, it cannot fail to look dignified. It is to the very 
perl^t proportion rather than to elaborate detail that our splendid Cistercian Abbey churches 
owe their grace and beauty. 

In the building of towers a great mistake is of constant occurrence — namely, the placing 
of the belfry openings below the ridge of the roof. In order that the bells may be properly 
heard on all sides, these openings should always be kept somewhat above the main roof. 
In the interiors of our churches I should like to see a much greater use made of pictures, wall 
paintings^ and mosaics, and^ both externally and internally, to see sculpture more freely used. 
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In the matter of stained glass we have run wild, and many a chnrch is hopelessly dis- 
fignred by the wretched staff bought of the manafactnrer, who will supply it at the least sum 
per foot superficial. In many and many a church, how I have longed to smash it all ! If you 
want stained glass, go to a real artist, and pay a Mr price for it. Do not compare his price per 
foot with that of some one who trades in it, but compare his artistic abilities with other men's, 
and pay what his reputation and skill entitle him to ask ; and if you cannot afford to pay for 
art in its higher form, be content to fill your windows with simple grisaille work, which is 
infinitely superior to the wretched, garish, glaring deformities so often seen. It is true that of 
late years vast strides have been made in the art of gluss painting, and we hare now several 
real artists of undoubted ability to select from ; but what I protest against in their profession^ 
and no less in m^ own, is the idea of paying all men alike, regardless of their skill and experience. 
Apply the rule m any other profession, and see how ridiculous it appears. Suppose, if yon can, 
for an instant, that there were one fixed scale per foot superficial of canvas covered for Sir 
Frederick Leighton and the village sign-painter. Is it not equally absurd to suppose all 
stained glass artists should work for forty snillii^ per foot, or for the experienced architect to 
receive the same rate of payment as his own papil does for his first work ? 

In conclusion, let me say that such churches as I advocate can hardly be cheap ones ; but 
I am told that cheap churches are the want of the age.- Candidly, I confess I hate and detest 
the name of a cheap church, and if all Churchmen would, as in duty bound, give a tithe of 
their income for God s service, and as much more as they could in charity (for payment of a 
due is not charity) then there would be no need for cheap churches ; but, alas I this is one of 
the duties which the much- vaunted Reformation has caused to be forgotten, and it is one of the 
points which the wonderful Catholic revival of the past fifty years has, perhaps, scarcely given 
sufficient prominence to. Doubtless, until Church people have learnt this auty, and till they 
believe that ic is as binding upon them as it was upon the Jews of old, I say till then, we must 
be content very often to put up cheap buildings — I will not call them churches — if only to have 
a place in which to teach them this duty. By all means, then, build such places, and whether 
you call them mission halls, or temporary churches matters little, so long as you do not let 
people think chat, having put up such buildings, their duty is done. In these days we are in 
too great a hurry to complete our buildings, and what might well take a lifetime is done in a 
year. In many cases the sum placed at our disposal for an entire church, would be much 
better spent upon a chancel only, which, with the addition of a temporary nave, might serve 
for many years. Our first consideration should always be a noble and substantial fabric ; but 
instead of this it too often happens that the walls are reduced to the least possible thickness, 
in order to retain sufficient funds for internal fittings ; and it is a common thing to find in one 
of these starved fabrics, lavish expenditure upon a pulpit, or stained glass windows, and the 
almost inevitable Brummagem brass eagle, cast by the dozen to the seft'-same pattern, and so 
universally admired. I had occasion to make some enquiries at a railway station respecting 
one of these wonderful birds, ordered by a client of mine, and was nearly giving^ up my 
attempts to learn anything about it, when one of the porters asked if I meant a thinsr like a 
carved goose on a pole. I admired his capital description, and informed him that that was 
exactly what I was seeking, and learnt from him that it had been sent on by passenger train 
to its proper (?) destination. How much better would it be to show some originality in the 
matter of lecterns I We are, surely, by this time, most of us at least, tired of the " carved 
goose." Wrought-iron would seem an appropriate material ; and I am thankful to say we have 
some excellent masters of the craft in such men as Mr. Starkie Gardner, Mr. Singer, of Frome, 
Mr. Alfred Newman, Mr. Brawn, and others. 

Such, gentlemen, are some of my thoughts about modem church building, too hastily put 
together, and, I fear, sadly lacking cohesion. I trust, however, you will foi^ve my short- 
comings, and forget my paper, as I feel it so unworthy to submit to such a society as this; 
and in conclusion, let me say that I look with confidence to the discussion to follow to bring 
out some ideas and suggestions which may be of use and interest to us all. 
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I FBOFOSE in the following paper to give the results of investigations made by Mr. T. M. 
Fallow and myself into the history and evolution of English medieval chalices and patens. 

To make the subject really complete one ought to b^gin with the early days of Christianity, 
and include all the various changes of form to our own time. There are, however, two 
great objections to such a course: first, that anything like a fair account of them would 
occupy a paper to itself; and secondly, we have no authentic examples of English work 
to wruchio appeal of earlier date than the twelfth century. Of vessels oi post-reformation date 
we have abundance, but to describe them even briefly would take up too much space, so I shall 
confine myself strictly to English chalices and patens from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries. 

By waj of introduction it maj be said that there appears to have been no special form of 
chalice durmg the first ten centuries of the Christian era. A common type was a classical cup 
with one or two handles, or none, and a round bowl and foot. The cup without handles had 
nsually a more or less developed knot between bowl and foot by which to hold it — the stem of 
later days being represented by bands at the junctions. When the cup was withdrawn from the 
laity in the twdfth century, the handles ceased to be of use, and were no longer made. 

This brings us to the period of our investigations. 

It will, perhaps, surprise those who have not studied the subject to learn that after diligent 
search and euquiry we have been able to find only thirty-eight chalices, and about eighty patens 
of undoubted English make. Those who have paid attention to the matter will, pemaps, be as 
much surprised that we have found so many, and really, when it is considered through what 
vicissitudes they have passed, it is somewhat astonishing that such a number should have been 
spared to us. The greater proportion of patens may, perhaps, be accounted for by the theory 
that the order, in uie reign of Elizabeth, for the destruction of vessels which had been pro- 
&ned" by use at mass, mentioned especially the chalice^ meaning chalice and patm, but mat 
some parochial authorities interpreted it literally, and so spared the paten. 

The earliest examples now remaining date from, probably, the latter half of the twelfth 
century, while the latest chalice is of the year 1586, and the latest paten 1538. After the 
reign of Henry VIII. it is hardly necessary to point out that quite new forms were adopted 
for both chalices and patens. 



First as to chalices : — 

All our English examples have three distinct parts : 
(a) the bowl ; 

b) the stem, with a knot by which the vessel was held ; 

c) the foot 

From time to time gradual changes were made in the form of each of these parts, partly from 
exigencies of use, partly from artistic reasons ; and it is most interesting to see how the simple 
early form developed into the fine and elaborate chalice of the sixteenth century. 

The entire series of chalices may be divided into two great groups : 

(1) those with a circular foot ; 

(2) those with a foot constructed on the lines of a hexagon. 

The round-footed chalices are represented by ten examples, nine of which have been found 
in graves of bishops. Nearly all of these cofGin-chalices are silver, and they have certainly been 
made for use at tne altar. Several other sUver coffin-chalices are known, but they are too small 
and frail for use, and have not, therefore, been included in our classification. Even these^ 
however, have been modelled from vessels in use, and are quite different in type from the 
undertaker's pewter or tin coffin-chalices. 

The very interesting subject of coffin-chalices is too long to include in this paper ; suffice 
it to say that it appears to have been the usual custom, during the twelfth and subsequent 
centuries, to bury with an ecclesiastic a small chalice and paten, commonly of pewter, lead, or 
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tin, bnt with bishops, chiefly of silver. It is to this fact we are indebted for so many good 
examples of early chalices and patens. They have come to light during the alterations and 
repayings of our cathedral churches made from time to time during the last hundred years or so. 



If the eight or nine coffin chalices that seem prenticable altar vessels may be included in 
the list of undoubted chalices, the following classificatioa can be adopted : — 
Typb a. circa 1200 to circa 1250. 

Bowl broad and shallow ; stem and knot, and foot plain and circular. 
Type B. circa 1250 to circa 1275. 

Bowl broad and shallow ; stem and knot wrought separately from the bowl and foot, 
and one or the other, or both polygonal ; foot plain and circular. 
Typb C. circa 1275 to circa 1300. 

Bowl broad and shallow ; stem and knot as in type B ; foot circular, but with its 
spread worked into ornate lobes. 
Typb D. circa 1300 to circa 1850. 

Bowl deeper and more conical ; stem, knot, and foot as before. 
Type E. drca 1350 to circa 1450. ^ 

Bowl as in type D ; stem and knot uncertain ; six-sided foot. 
Type F. circa 1450 to circa 1510. 

Bowl deep and conical ; stem hexagonal with ornate knot ; six-sided foot. In late 
instances the points of the latter terminate in knops. 
Type 6. circa 1510 to circa 1525. 

Bowl broader at base : stem and knot as in type F ; sexfoil foot. 
Type H. circa 1525 to circa 1540. 

Bowl broad and shallow ; stem cabled or buttressed on edges, with knot as before, 
but somewhat flattened ; foot sexfoil, or hexagonal with wavy sides, and with an 
open crown at its junction with the stem. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that this series of types is based on broad grounds only, 
and that the dates are somewhat arbitrarily fixed, for it is more than probable that the types 
overlapped one another. It is also possible that one type may be merely an ornate contem- 
porary variety of another— 6.^. C of B, or B of A. This certainly happens in the case of 
the patens. 

Of the earliest type of chalice, type A, we have three examples. Two are preserved in the 
cathedral churches of Chichester and Lincoln respectively, and are both coffin-chalices — the 
third, now in the British Museum, was, until a few years ago, in actual use in the church of 
Berwick St. James, Wilts. 

The bowl is broad and shallow, 
the depth being to the diameter in the 
proportion of about 1 : 2J. There 
IS a quasi-lip, which is found on all 
the earlier chalices, but was perhaps 
abandoned from its discomfort The 
stem and knot are alike plain and 
circular, and the foot is broad and 
spreading, and circular in form. The 
spread of the foot is quite plain ; bnt 
the Berwick chalice has a rudely ont 
cross, apparently an addition in humble 
imitation of the crucifix found here in 
later chalices. 

The second type of chalice, type B, 
differs from the firsi in the design of the 
knot and stem. They are now made as a 
separate piece of metal, and either one 
or the other is octagonal, or the knot is 
8-lobed. Examples occur at York, 
(Plate I, fig. 1) Lincoln, and Exeter. 

The third type, type 0, differs in the 
design of the foot, which is ornate instead 

oT^-w.of plain. The enrichment consists of a 
Chaucc-Ttpb a.— From Berwick St. JxioBg, Wilts. ^<m^u^„ ^ai^^.^^ i.u« «*™ 

(Now in the British Museum.) series of lobes, radiatmg from the stem 

(I size.) and spreading oyer the surface of the 
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foot An example at York (Plate I, fig. 2) has twelve lobes, ronnded at the end and showing 
a second series underneath. Another, at Salisbury, has the lobes pointed ; while a third, at 
Chichester, has the ends trefoiled, with an under series as at York 

With respect to the dates of these types, we are inclined to place the first from about 1200 
to the middle of the next century. Types B and C are probably concurrent in date, one being 
a more elaborate form than the other. These we would place between 1250 and 1300. 

Of type D we have a single chalice only, but one of great interest. This was found at 
York in the last century in the supposed graye of William de Melton, who was archbishop from 
1817 to 1840. (Plate I, fig. 8). It is taller and more slender than the preceding example?, 
but retains the 8-lobed knot and round foot. The bowl shows a distinct advance, being 
deeper and more conical On the foot is engraved a crucifix — a feature of especial value, not 
only from its being the earliest existing example of such an addition, but because it proves that 
this coffin-chalice was made for, and used at, mass. The date of this example is, perhaps, circa 



We now pass from the round-footed chalices to those with a six-sided foot. 

Why a change in the shape of the foot was made at all seems to be this : In the fourteenth 
centnry a custom appears to have spread all over western Europe of laying down the 
chalice on the paten to drain after the ablutions at mass. Now the round-foot^ chalices of 
our first four types, when laid on the side, would have a tendency to roll, so the foot was made 
hexagonal for stability. The hexagon was chosen simply because it gives points further apart 
than an eight-sided, or other practicable figure, and not firom any fanciful or symbolical reason. 
This laying down of the chalice will also account for the conical form of the bowl, which would 
drain out more easily than the hemispherical form when laid on its side. 

When the change of form was first effected is not clear. The earliest documentary 
evidence is the will of Sir John Foxley, dated 1878. Among the bequests to Bray Church, 
where be desires to be buried, occurs : 

Unam oalicem deanratnm cam pede rotondo ; 

i^., a gilt chalice with a round foot. Further on is a list of things he leaves to his wife Joan, 
including the use for her life 

nniiiB calicis deannti cnm pede de forma molette sex punotomm signati in node supra pedem cam 



iB„ of a gilt chalice with a foot in the form of a mull^ of six points, and marked in the knot 
above the foot with mine arms." 

From this precise description, as well as the previous mention of a round-footed chalice, 
the six-sided form seems to have been thought a fairly new one in 1878. The number 6 has, 
however, appeared earlier in the hexagonal biot of the Sarum chalice, which was found in the 
coflSn of bishop Nicholas Longesp6e (1292-1297.) 

Tlie round-footed chalices were not discarded after the introduction of the new type, 
though, perhaps, no more were made, for they occur often enough in later wills and inventories 
down to the end of Henry YIII.'s reign. 

Sir John Foxley*s description of the foot of his chalice as a ^* mullet of six points " so well 
expresses the shape that we cannot do better than adopt the term. 



1880. 




The Hamstall Kidware chalice is most valu- 
able as forming a connecting link between the two 
great groups — the bowl and foot being of the 
second group, and the stem and knot of the older 
type. 



Ghauob— Ttpb E. 
Hamstall Ridwabv, Stavtobdshisb. 
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Chalioi — Typb E. Goathland, Tobks. 
(t full size.) 



Oar next example, though an earh 
one, is entirely of the newer type. It 
is preserved at Goathland, Yorks. The 
bowl is conical ; the stem is hexagonal 
and well deyeloped, and has a plain 
6-Bided knot ; the mullet foot has £[|c 
engrayed on the front compartment, 
and a doable row of small foor-leayed 
flowers on the edge. 

This chalice is a long way ahead of 
the Hamstall Bidware one, and is 
probably of a date circa 1450. 

We now get clear of single transition 
types to at least a dozen chalices which 
are so mnch alike in character that a 

f eneral description will apply to all. 
t is clear, moreoyer, from the descrip- 
tion of chalices in the late inyentories 
that a yery large number were based 
on this type. The accompanying illns- 

^ „ ^ tration represents a chalice of this 

°"^"%-J^A%^:oSrKr ""-^ Old Hntton, WestmorelaBd. 

(i Bize.) 

The bowl is deep and conical, and nsnally plain, but chalices at Hornby and Leominster 
nave an engraved band with a very common legend, according to the inventories : 

Oalicem salataris ftccipiam ot nomen Domini invocabo. * 

*P8. cxv., Sarum Breviary. 
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The stem is plain and hezagona], and of good length. That of the Leominster one, 
however, is covered with open tracery, applique^ and has bnttresses at the angles for strength. 

The knot has now become a thm^ of great beauty. Its six lobes end in either (a) masks, 
Dsnally of angels, and crowned, or {h) lozenge-shaped knobs set with roses, etc., and sometimes 
enamelled. Between these knobs, above and l^low, are traceried compartments, generfJly 
pierced. 

The mullet foot is mostly plain, except that one compartment is usually filled with a 
crooifiz, occasionally let in from the back, and enamelled. The crucifix is found either (a) 
alone, on a plain or diapered field, or {h) between two branches or flowering plants, or (c) on a 
plain or flowered field, with SS. Mary and John. A chalice at Combe Pyne has a small if)c 
in place of the crucifix. The Claughton and Leominster examples have Vf^t and it|c altematelv, 
the crucifix filling the sixth compartment, but in the latter case a third i^t has been sub- 
sequently substituted for the crucifix. 

Though no example now remains, the crucifix was sometimes replaced by other devices on 
chalices. Thus at Winchester College, temp. Henry YIIL, we find a chalice, ^^cum signo cruets 
inpede" and another, ^^cumjmagim Seate Marie cum filio;" at York, in 1543, ^*one chaliceungilt^ 
(he mage of our Lady in the fote; " at Lincoln, in 1557, tn t?ie foot a cross gilded/' and '^on the 
foot a picture gilt; " and at Westminster, in 1588, '*achalice of sylver parcell giltewith the picture 
of Seynt Edward gamy sshed in fhefote.'^ Instances might be multiphed, but these I have given 
are enough to show that the crucifix was not invariable in late times, as has been supposed. 

Inscriptions are found on the foot as well as the bowl, of which inventories will supply 
many instances. But we have actual examples. At Bacton the words 3of^ and capnll occur 
on either side the crucifix, probably the donor's name. And at West Drayton we find- 
Grate p aiab} 3o|)t0 )ParpsII $c Jfoj^antu uxor* ti*. 

The edge of the foot is either vertical or chamfered, and may be plainly moulded or reeded, 
or set with four-leaved flowers or a minute floral pattern. 

One half of the chalices of tvpe F differ from those of the other half in having small knops 
attached to the points of the mullet foot, in the manner of toes. See the engraving of the Old 
Hntton chalice above. They are occasionally mentioned in inventories, cg,^ at Lincoln, in 1557, 
a chalice lacking two knops on the foot and at St. Margaret Pattens, London, in 1526, "and in 
the fote of it Hj half monesj otherwise called knappes" Actual examples remain at Claughton, 
Hornby, Old Hntton, Beswick, Bacton, Combe Pyne, etc. 

Onalic«s at Little Farringdon, Leominster, and West Drayton also once had knops, which 
are now broken away. The accompanying illustration represents one of the knops on the foot 
of the Hornby chalice. 




EnOP oh foot of ▲ OHAUCB AT HoRNBT, LiANOABmBE 

(Full Size.) 



At the beginning of the 16th century a new form of chaUce is found, type G. The bowl 
has a tendency to bea)me shaUower, and more square at the bottom. The stem and knot are 
as before, but the foot is quite different, being sexfoil in plan instead of mullet shaped, and 
with a vertical ed^e. Bishop Fox's gold chalice at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is the best 
known example of this type : it is of the date 1507-8. Two other chalices of type G remain 
at Jnrby and Leylan^ of the respective dates 1518-19, and 1521-2, both by the same maker. 
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Ohaucb.— Type G. 
JuBBT, Isle or Man. 1518-19. 
size.) 

Finally, we come to four chalices of type H, of which that at Trinity College, Oxford, is 
the best known. Two are at Wylye, Wilts, and Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, and another is 
in Lord Hatherton's possession. The Wylye and Oxford examples are hall-marked for 1525-6 
and 1527-8 respectively, and that at Sturminster Marshall for 1536-7. The bowl is broad and 
shallow, and, curiously enough, shows a tendency to revert to the early hemispherical 
form. Three of these chalices have a legend on the bowl and on the foot. The stems are 
strengthened at the edges — Lord Hatherton's with buttresses, the Wylye and Oxford ones with 
cables. The stem of the latter chalice is also pierced with quatrefoil tracery throaghont its 
length. The knots have nnpierced tracery, and are somewhat flatter, otherwise they follow tike 
two preceding types. The junction of foot and stem is concealed by a sort of pierced parapet, 
which is part of the foot, and has a bottle-shaped buttress at each angle. The shape of the foot 
is again quite different in two cases, being what may be called a wavy-sided hexagon. Lord 
Hatherton's chalice has, however, a sexfoil foot, but no crucifix. The Sturminster Marshall 
chalice has a sexfoil foot with the crucifix, and has lost its original stem and knot, bat there 
are remains of the pierced parapet above the foot. The edge of the foot is vertical, and 
treated as before. 

And now as to Patens. 

Those which have come under our notice are over 80 in number. They may be divided 
into seven distinct t^pes, each with its own characteristics. 

During the period covered by this paper the paten is always a circular plate of precious 
metal, the surface of which may be worked in two different forms : 

FoEM 1. A plate with plain circular depression, with an inner second depression mnltifi)il 
in outline. This is the commonest form. Or 

Form 2. A plate with one depression only, either circular or multifoil. 

In the centre of every paten, with but two exceptions, there is engraved a sacred device, 
which varies. In one or two cases the circle in which it is enclosed is slightly sunk from the 
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Ohalicb.— Ttpb H. 
Wtltb, Wilts., 1626 6. 
(i fuU size.) 



field of the paten ; in a few of the others the devioe is enamelled on a senarate piece of metal, 
which is let in from the back of the paten. There is no rule as to the aeyice, bnt patens of 
earlier date shew a preference for the Mantis Dei, or Hand of Ood in the act of blessing ; while 
in later patens the preference is certainly for the Vernicle, or Face of Our Lord ; more than 
half of the existing patens having this as their central device. Other sabjects occur^ such as 
the Holy Trinity, the Holy Lamb, the Sacred Monogram, etc. 

The types of patens are as follows : — 

Typb a. (Form 1.) Lower depression quatrefoil ; central derice yarioua Date circa 
1180 to circa 1260. 

Type B. (Form I or II.) Lower depression, or single depression, octofoil or multiple ; 
central device usually the Mantis Dei. Date circa 1260 to circa 1300. 

Type C. (Form 1.) Lower depression sexfoil with plain spandrels. Central device 
nsnally the Mantis Dei. Date circa 1300 to circa 1350, and later. 

Type D. (Form I.) Lower depression sexfoil, but spandrels filled with a rayed leaf 
ornament. Central device most frequently the Yernicle, with in many cases an encircling glory 
of short rays. Examples occur from circa 1430 to circa 1530. Some of the later examples of 
this type have an en^ved legend round the rim. 

Type E. (Form II.) Single circular depression, with more generaUy ifjss or ijc as the 
central device. Date circa 1450 to circa 1510. 

Type P. (Form I.) An elaboration of type D, which it resembles in general form, but 
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the central device has a glory of long rays filling the field of the Paten^ and the rim bears an 
engraved legend. CentraJ device various. Date circa 1525. 

Type 6. (Form II.) An elaboration of type E. Single circular depression, with central 
device surrounded by a glory of long rays. The rim bears an engraved legend. The only two 
examples extant of this type both have the Yemicle as the central device. Date circa 1520 to 
circa 1536. 

The oldest paten of type A is preserved in the cathedral church of Chichester. It has in 
the centre the Holy Lamb, somewhat rudely engraved, encircled with the legend, in uncial 
letters : — 

+ AGNVS DEI QVI TOLLIS PECATA MVNDI MISEREfiE NOBia 

Another paten at Lincoln has the figure of a bishop. One from York is without a central 
device ; and a fourth, at Worcester, has on a nimbus the Manus Ddy or Hand of Ood, issuing 
from the clouds in the act of blessing. This last example (Plate II, Fig. 1.) has the spandrete 
of the quatrefoil sinking foliated, and is probably of a date circa 1260. The other three have 
plain spandrels, and are much earlier in date, the Chichester one probably being as early as 1180. 

The second type of patens, type B, follows form 11, and apparently covers a period from 
circa 1260 to circa 1300. We have five examples. The first is at Lincoln, fi^m the grave of bishop 
Gravesend (1258-79). It has a depression in the form of a square and quatrefoil combined, 
and in the centre, within a feathered circle, the Manns D&i. A second is at York. It has two 
depressions, the first 10-foil, the second circular ; the central device is now lost, bat the 
engraving of it in Drake's Ehoracum shows a flying bml. Two other examples remain at 
Chichester and Salisbury. Each has an octofoil sinking, and the Mantes Dei in the centre. 

But by far the most remarkable paten of this type, and indeed of the whole series of 
medieval patens, is that still in use at Wyke church, near Winchester, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is silver parcel-gilt, 5f inches in diameter, and of Form I. The first 
depression is circular, the second octofoil, and the circle with the central device is again slightly 
depressed from the field of the paten. It is undoubtedly the most ancient piece of church 
plate known to be in use in any church in this country, and cannot be much, if at all, later 
than drca 1280. 




Patbh— Ttfb B.— Wtkb, Harts. 
(I fuU abe.) 
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Patkn— Type C. 
Hamstall Ridwass, Stafiobdshirb. 
(J size.) 



Type C includes seven patens. They are of 
form I., with the second sinking sexfoil, but with 
plain cusps. Examples at Exeter, York, Hamstall 
Kidware (see cut), Beighton, Cromer, and Foxley 
have the Manus Dei in the centre, but at Bishop's 
Sutton (Plate II, Fig. 2) we find the earliest 
instance of the iijc as a central device. 

This type seems to have prevailed during the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

Ttpe D includes more than half the existing 
number of patens, extending, perhaps, from about 
1430 to 1530. Their chief characteristic is that 
the second sinking is sexfoil, with the spandrels 
filled with a rayed leaf ornament, and the central 
device — which varies considerably — has in many 
cases a sort of glory formed of short rays. See the 
accompanying illustration of a paten of this type 
at Hamsterley, and Plate II, Fig. 3, for a beauti- 
ful example at Beeston Begis. 




Patbh— Ttfi D.— Hakbtbblbt, Dubham. 
(FnU size.) 
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The t^o earliest probably are patens at Hanvorth and Merton, both in Norfolk. The 
one has in the centre the favourite medieval device known as theVerniele,or face of Our Lord, 
on a oracifbrm nimbus. The other has the Holj Lamb in the centre. Other devices are, how- 
ever, met withy though they are in comparison rare. At Felbrigge is a beautifol paten of type 
D, with an enamell^ figure of the patron saint of the church — St. Margaret — in the centre. 
This is let in from the back, as is generally the case with enamelled centres, and is surronnded 
by a glory of short rays. A similar glory is added on the edge of the paten itself At Castle 

Bromwich the central device is the Manus Dei 
within a double - hatched circle. At Chewton 
Mendip we find the Affnus Dei within a circnlar 
band, inscribed ECCE AGNVS DEI lESVS 
(see cut). At Earl's Colne the central device is a 
full figure of Our Lord holding the orb and cross, 
and in the act of blessing. Another paten of this 
type at All Saints, Bristol, has the tf^s in the 
centre. So has one belonging to Lord Hatherton, 
of date circa 1525, but round the rim is engraved 
the legend — 

Zmciu . trtnitas . nnns . Beits . muserm . nobus. 
Besides this paten two others of type D have 
legends on the rim, an addition indicative of late 
date. One of these at Happisburgh, Norfolk, is 
hall-marked for the year 1504-5. It has a beauti- 
ful Yemicle in the centre, once enamelled and let 
in from the back. On the rim is pricked the 
Paten-Typ« D. 

Chewton Mendip Somkbsbt. Sccfpftt . tX . JoC . OtniU0 . f}Ot . tSSt . tuivx 

(Nearly ^ size.) cotpu0 . meum . quoti . pto . bobfs . trabetttt. 

The well-known Nettlecombe paten is also of type D. It claims notice from its enamelled 
Yemicle. This is let in from the back, and engraved on the reverse with i{)c, a treatment of 
which we have examples in inventories, e,g., at Winchester College — 

liem i calix de argento . . . . et vernaculum in patena et J.ff.S. sculpf in posteriori parte. 

Of patens of type E we have eight examples, 
all of form II, and having a single circular de- 
pressioa They all belong to the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, and are concurrent 
with patens of type D. The devices vary : 
thus, a paten at Preston (Rutland) has the 
Manus Dei; bishop Fox's gold paten at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford (1507-8), has 
the Vernicle; at Hinderwell we find the 
Agnus Dei, and four have tl|c or t|^0. A paten 
of this type at Walmer, Kent (see cut), is 
peculiar in having the entire central sinking 
bossed ap as a six-petalled rose, in the midst of 
which is engraved the t^c 

The patens of type P are really an 
elaboration of those of type D, the only 
difference being that the central device is 
snrrounded by a glory of long rays filling up 
the whole sexfoil sinking, and on the rim is 
an engraved legend. We have four examples : 
(1) At Cliffe, Kent, with the Trinity 
enamelled, and the legend: 

ISenetitcamud . pattern . et . filtnm . mm . Zfixitn . iSantto. 

(2) At Kirk Malew, Isle of Man, with the Vernicle, and the legend : 
Sancte . lupe . ota . pro . nohisj. 

St. Lupus being the patron saint of the church, and Morlew being the Manx for 
Saint Lew, or Lupus. 

(3) At Claughton (Lancashire), with the Majesty, or Christ sitting on the rainbow, and 
the legend : 

i^al&nm . mc . f ac . tiomtne . in . nomme . tuo. 




Patbk — Type E.— Walmek, Kent. 
(Nearly ^ size.) 
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This paten has nnfortunately 
been smtehed ioside out, and an 
npright cross fixed on the middle of 
the Majesty, to make it serve as a 
coyer for a ciborium, it being now in 
Roman Catholic hands. 

(4) At Trinity College, Oxford 
(see cut) of date 1527-8, 
with the Yemicle, and 
the lesrend : 
^ CALICIM SALVTARIS • ACCI- 
PIAM • ET • NOMINE • DOMINE 
IN • VOCABO. 
This type prevailed about the 
year 1525. 

Our seventh and last type is an 
elaboration of type E, but concurrent 
with patens of type F. It has only 
one sinking, which is circular; the 
central Hevicehas a glory of long rays 
filling the whole field, and the rim has 
an engraved legend. 

We have two examples of type G : 
iTAx^-ixr-r ^^^^^ Waltham, hall- 

Trinity CoVi^b, Oj^I^] 1627-8. marked 152 and by 

(^Bize.) the same maker as the 

Jurby and Leylaudchalices. 
The other at St. Edmund's, Salisbury (See Plate II, fier. 4), of date 1583-4. 
Both have the Yemicle, and the legend Benedicamus Palremy etc., on the rim. 

I have endeavoured to put the results of our investigations as briefly as possible, but as we 
claim to be the first workers at the subject who have collected sufficient examples to enable us 
to draw out our types, this paper is unavoidably much longer than I had wishea it to be. 

On the various interesting aids we have derived from wills and inventories I have not 
ventured to enter further than necessary. Suffice it to say that we have adopted, where we could, 
the old terms relating to both chalices and patens. 

For further information on the subject, those interested in it are referred to our paper in 
the Archmlogical Journal for 1886, where copious extracts from wills and inventories are given. 

The following list of every English medieval chalice and paten which has at present (1887) 
come under our notice, may be found useful : — 

CHALICES. 
Type A. 

1. Berwick St. James, Wilts, now in the British Museum, but in constant use till 
1879. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 5| ; diameter of bowl and foot, 4J.* 

2. Chichester Cathedral Church I. Silver. 

Height, 5 ; diameter of bowl, 4^ ; of foot, 4^. 
This chalice was found with its paten in the grave of a bishop in 1825. It is in very 
bad condition. Date, late twelfth century. 

3. Lincoln Cathedral Church I. Silver gilt. 

Original height doubtful ; diameter of bowl, 4i ; depth, If. 
Found with its paten in the grave of bishop Grost^te (1235-1253) in 1783. 

Silver coffin-chalices of this type are also preserved in the cathedral churches of St. David's 
and Hereford. 

Type B. 

4. York Mikster, I. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 4i ; diameter of bowl, 4J ; of foot, 4tV- 
Found with a paten in a grave of an archbishop in the early part of the last century. Has 
been repaired, and is occasionally used. 

* All meaBorements are given in inches, and fractions of an inch ; it has, therefore^ been considered unneoessarj 
to repeat the word " inches " after each dimension. 
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5. Lincoln Cathedral Church II. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 4f ; diameter of bowl and foot, ; depth of bowl, 1-^. 
This chalice was foand, in 1791, with its paten, in the grave of bishop Richard de 
Gravesend (1258-1279). 

6. Exeter Cathedral Church. Silver gilt. 

Height, 8f ; diameter of bowl, 3f ; of toot, 3||. 
This chalice was found with its paten in 1763, in the grave of bishop Thomas de 
Bltton (1292-1307). From its small size, it was probably made for an episcopal coffin-chalioe. 

A silver coffin chalice of this type is preserved in the cathedral church of St. David's. 

Type C. 

7. York Minster II. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 5| ; diameter of bowl, 4|, and of foot, 4^ ; weight, 5 oz. 15 dwt. 
This chalice and its paten were found in the grave of an archbishop, in the early part of 
the last century. It has been repaired, and is occasionally used. 

8. Salisbury Cathedral Church. Silver gilt. 

Height, 4f ; diameter of bowl, 8J ; of foot, 8|. 
This beautiful chalice was found, together with the paten, in the supposed grave of bishop 
Nicholas Longesp^e (1292-1297) in the last century. 

9. Chichester Cathedral Church II. Silver gilt. 

Height^ 5 ; diameter of bowl, 4^ ; of foot, 4^. 
This chalice was found, with its paten, in the grave of a bishop. Date, circa 1290. 

Type D. 

10. York Minster III. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 5i ; diameter of bowl and foot, 4J ; weight, 6 oz. 1 dwt. 
This chalice and its paten were found in the early part of the last century in the grave of 
archbishop William de Melton (1317-1340). It has been repaired, and is occasionaUy used. 
Date, drca 1335. 

Type Ea. 

11. Hamstall Ridware, Staffordshire. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 4^ ; diameter of bowl, 4 ; and of foot, 4^. 

Date, drca 1350. 

Type Eb. 

12. Goathland, Torkshirb. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 5| ; diameter of bowl, 4^ ; of foot, 4j^ x 4^. 

Date, drca 1450. 

Type Pa. 

13. Nbttlecombe, Somerset. Silver gilt. 

Height, 5^ ; diameter of bowl, 3}^; and of foot, 4x3^. 
Hall marks : (1) the maker's, (2) the leopard's head crowned, (3) a Lombardic double- 
cusped B, the London date-letter assigned to 1479-80. This chalice is folly described and 
illustrated in ArcJueologia, xliL 405. 

14. HiNDERWELL, YORKSHIRE. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 6i; diameter of bowl, 4 ; of foot, 5|x4. 

Date, drca 1490. 

15 AND 16. Brasenosb COLLEGE, OxpORD.— A pair precisely alike in every respect. 
Silver gilt. 

Height, 6 J ; diameter of bowls, 4| ; of feet, 4^(^X8-^. 
Hall marks : (1) a smaJl black letter a, the London date-letter for 1498-99, (2) apparently 
the leopard's head crowned, but badly struck and nearly effaced. 

Type Fb. 

17. In the possession of the Very Rev. the Dean of Chester. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 5 ; diameter of bowl, 2 J ; depth, 1^ ; diameter of foot, d| x 2^^. 
Hall marks : (1) the maker's ; (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic T, the 
London date-letter for 1496-7. 

18. Beswice, Yorkshire. In the custody of Lord Hotham, as patron. Silver parcel 

gilt 

Height, 5 ; diameter of bowl, d| ; of foot, 5X3f. 

Date, drca 1500. 
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19. Bactok, Hebefobdshibe. Silver filfc. 

Height, 5| ; diameter of bowl, 4 ; and of foot, 4{ x 3^. 

Date, ckrca 1500. 

20. CooMBB Eeynbs, Dobsbt. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 6^; diameter of bowl, ; depth, 2 ; diameter of foot, 5/^ ^ ^1* 
Date, mrca 1500. A most beautiful chalice and in perfect condition. 

21. CoDFOBD St. Maby, Wilts. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 7| ; diameter of bowl, 4^^^ ; depth, SJ ; diameter of foot, 5^ K 8^. 
Date, circa 1500. This chalice has lost its original bowl, which has b^n replaced by a 
disproportionately large one. 

22. HoBNBY, Lanoashibb. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 7; diameter of bowl, ; depth, 2\ ; diameter of foot, 6 ; weight, 14^ oz. 

DvXe^ circa 1500. This is a most beaatifal chalice, and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. It formerly belonged to the parish church of Caton, but has long been preserved, and is 
now in daily use in the neighbouring Roman Catholic church of Hornby. 

23. Old Hutton, Westmob bland. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 6 ; diameter of bowl, 3| ; and of foot, 4|x3^ ; weight, 8 oz. 13 dwt 
Date, circa 1500. 

24. Blaston St. Giles, Leioestebshibe. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 5^ ; diameter of bowl, d| ; depth, If ; diameter of foot, 4jtx2|. 
Date, circa 1500« 

25. Clattghton, Lanoashibe. Silver gilt. 

Height, 7 ; diameter of bowl, 4^ ; of foot, 5}x8. 
Date, circa 1500. This chalice is said to have formerly belonged to the parish church 
of Poulton-le-fylde, but has now been for a long time in the hands of the Roman Catholics 
at Clanghton. 

26. Lbominsteb, Hebefobdshibe. Silver gilt 

Height, 8^ ; diameter of bowl, 5^ ; and of foot, 5^ x 4^. 
This is without question the most elaborate and splendid English chalice now remaining. 
It is fully described, though not quite accurately engraved, in the Arcfueobgia, xxxv., 489, 
where its date is assigned to the early part of the fifteenth century ; but a comparison 
with the Hornby and Claughton chalices, of which it is simply an elaboration, shows that its 
date is more probably circa 1500. It has recently been wholly regilt 

27. Little Fabbingdon, Oxon. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 5f| ; diameter of bowl, 4 ; of foot, 4^x3^. 

Date, circa 1500. 

28. Combe Pyne, Devon. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height 6t\ ; diameter of bowl, 4tV ; depth, 2-^ ; diameter of foot, 5 x • 
This chalice has lost its original stem and knot Date, circa 1500. 

29. West Dbayton, Middlesex. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 7 ; diameter of bowl, 3| ; depth, 2^ ; diameter of foot, 4|. 
This chalice bears the following hall marks : (1) the maker's, a female head ; (2) the 
leopard's head crowned ; (3) a small black letter fc, the London date-letter for 1507-8. 

Type G. 

30. CoBPUS Chbisti College, Oxpobd. Gold. 

Height, 6 ; diumeter of bowl, 3i ; and of the foot 4| x3|. 
This magnificent chalice, which is quite unique in its way, was given to the college with a 
paten on its foundation in 1516, by the founder, Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester (1501- 
1528), and is the only English medieval gold chalice that has escaped the hands of the 
spoiler. It bears three hall marks ; (1) a nondescript fleur-de-lis ; (2) the leopard's head 
crowned ; (3) a small black letter it, the London date-letter for 1507-8. 

31. Letlaitd, Lancashibe. Silver parcel gilt 

Height, 6 ; diameter of bowl, 3} ; depth, 1| ; diameter of foot, 4^ x 3|. 
This chalice, though now in Roman Catholic nands, orginally belonged to the parish church 
at L^land. It is not in use owing to the shallowness of the bowl. There are three hall marks : 
(1) a Lombardic A, the London date-letter for 1517-18 ; (2^ the leopard's head crowned ; 
(8) two links of a chain. This same maker's mark occurs on tne Jurby chalice and the Great 
Waltham paten, both of the date 1521-2. 
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82. JuBBY, Isle op Man. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 6f ; diameter of bowl, 4i ; depth, 1| ; diameter of foot, 4J x 4. 

This chalice is not in snch good presenration as the Lejland example. It has three hall 
marks : (1) a Lombardic D, the London date-letter for 1521-2 ; (2) the leopard's head 
crowned ; (3) two links of a chain, as on the Leyland chalice. 

'33. Guernsey, St. Sampson. Silver gilt. 

Height, 6 A ; diameter of bowl, 4/^ ; of foot, 4^ x 3}. 
There are two hall marks^ bat both are illegible. Date, circa 1520. 

84. Ebbesbournb, Wilts. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 5f ; diameter of bowl, 3| ; depth. If ; diameter of foot, d| x 3^. 
No hall mark& Date, circa 1520. 

Type H. 

35. From the chapel at Pillaton Hall, Staffordshire^ and now in the possession of 
Lord Hatherton. Silver gilt 

Height, 7 ; diameter of bowl, 4| ; depth, 2 ; diameter of foot, 4||. 
No hall marks. Date, circa 1525. This chalice and its paten were discovered in 1750 in 
a closed cupboard in Pillaton Hall, with nearly £10,000 in Dullion. (See Froc. Soc. Antiq. 
Lond., 2nd series, X. 260.) 

36. Wylyb, Wilts. Silver pit. 

Height, 6| ; diameter of bowl, 4tV ; of foot, 4| x 4^. 
Hall marks : (1) The leopard*s head crowned ; (2) the maker's, a nondescript flear-de-lis ; 
(3) a Lombardic H, the London date-letter for 1525-6. 

87. TRiNriY College, Oxford. Silver gilt. 

Height, 7} ; diameter of bowl, 4f ; depth, 2| ; diameter of foot, 5|. 

This magnificent chalice, with which is preserved its paten, is said to bare originally 
belonged to the great Benedictine abbey at St. Albans, and after the dissolution to have come 
into the hands of Sir Thomas Pope, who gave it to his new foundation of Trinity College, 
Oxford. It bears the following hall marks : (1) the maker's, a saint's head ; (2) the leopuxl's 
head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic K, the London date-letter for 1527-8. 

38. Sturminstbr Marshall, Dorset. Silver parcel gilt. 

Height, 6| ; diameter of bowl, 4^ ; depth, 2|; diameter of foot, 4| x 4^. 
This chalice has lost its original stem and knot 

Hall marks : (1) the maker's, TW in a shield, same as on a paten at Salisbury St Edmnnd ; 
(2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic T, the London date-letter for 1536-7. 

PATENS. 

Those patens marked * have their chalices also preserred. 

Type A. (Form L) 
Qaatrefoil Depression. 

1. ♦Chichester Cathedral Church I. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5. 

Device : the Holy Lamb. Date, late twelfth century. This paten was foand in a bishop's 
grave in the south choir aisle of the cathedral ohnrch in 1825, with a chalice, etc. 

2. *LiN00LN Cathedral Church I. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4f . 

Device : within a plain circle, the figure of a bishop. Found with a chalice in the grave 
of bishop Grost^te (1235-1253). 

8. ♦ York Minster L Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4|. 

Centre plain without device. Found with a chalice early last century in the grave of an 
archbishop. Has been repaired, and is in occasional use. 

4. Worcester Cathedral Churoh. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 4|. 

Device : the Manua Dei. Found in a grave assigned to bishop Walter de Gantelupe 
(1287-1266). 
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Typb B. (Form I or II.) 
Maltifoil depression, other than qoatrefoil or sexfoil. 

5. Wtee, Hampshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^. 

First depression Tery slight, second depression octofoil. Deyioe : the Holy Lamb. 
Aronnd the rim is the legend + CVNTA : CREO : WIRTVTE : REGO : PIE : TATE : 
REFORMO. Date, circa 1280. 

6. ♦Lincoln Cathedral Church II. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 4|. 

Single depression in the form of a square and qnatrefoil combined. Device : the Manus 
Dei. Found with a chalice in the grave of bishop Gravesend (1258-1279). 

7. ♦York Minster II. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5i. 
First depression of ten foils, second depression circular.' 

Device : originally there was engraved in the centre a flying bu^l, but the plate is now lost. 
Found early last century with a chalice in the grave of an archbishop. Has been repaired, 
and ia in occasional use. 

8. Salisbury Cathedral Church. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 4^. 

First depression, slight ; second depression, octofoil. Device : the Uanus D&i. Found 
with a chalice in the supposed grave of bishop Longesp6e (1292-1297). 

9. Chichestbr Cathedral Church II. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5. 

Single octofoil depression. Device : the Manus Dei. Date, circa 1290. Found with a 
chalice in the grave of a bishop in the cathedral church. 

10. Great Eabton, Leicestershire. Silver. 

Diameter, 4^. 

Single octofoil depression. Device : the Yemicle. On the rim is engraved a cross patee 
ia a circle. Date, 

TypbC. (Form!) 
Sexfoil depression with plain spandrels. 

11. Bbiqhton, Norfolk. Silver, formerly gilt. 

Diameter, 4}. 

Device : the Manus Dei. Date : middle of fourteenth century. 

12. Bishop's Sutton, Hampshire. Silver parcel gilt 

Diameter, 6^. 

Device : S^c in small floriated black letter. Date, circa 1440. 
18. Cromer, Norfolk. Silver. 

Diameter, 6J. 
Device : the Manus Dei. Date, circa 1500. 

14. ♦Exeter Cathedral Church.' Silver. 

Diameter, 5f . 

Device : the Manus Dei Found in 176S, with a chalice, in the grave of bishop Thomas 
de Bitton (1292-1807). 

15. Foxley, Norfolk. Silver gilt 

Diameter, b^g. 
Device : the Manus Dei. Date, drca 1350. 

16. * Hamstall Bidware, Staffordshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4f . 

Device : the Manus Dei. Date, circa 1350. Said to have been turned up, with its chalice, 
by the plough in a field adjoining the churchyard. 

17. ♦York Minster III. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^. 

Device : the Manus Dei Found early last century with a chalice in the grave of arch- 
bishop William de Melton (1316-1340). Date, circa 1335. 



1 This 18 the only instance of a paten with two depressions, the first of which, and not the second, is mnltifoil 
in ovliine. 

* This paten has aotoally one deprtuion only, the sexfoil heing merely engraved. 
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Typk D. (Form I.) 
Sexfoil depression, with engraved spandrels. 

18. * Bacton, Hbeepoedshirb. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5. 
JDevice : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1500. 

19. Banningham, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt 

Diameter 5i. 

Device : the Yemicle. One mark incuse, and doabtfal, probably that of the maker. Date, 
circa 1520. 

20. Bedingfield, Suffolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5J. 
Device : the Vemicle. Dat«, circa 1520. 

21. Bbeohamwell, Norfolk. Silver. 

Diameter, b^. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall marks : (1) the maker's, a nondescript fleur-de-lis, as 
on the Wjlye chalice j (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) damaged, bnt a London date-letter, 
circu 1620. 

22. Beeston-nbxt-Mileham, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^. 

Device : i]^c in black letter. One mark, bat doubtful, and as on Holkham paten. Date, 
circa 1520. 

23. Beeston Regis, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1450. 

24. Brancaster, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5{. 

Date, circa 1520. 

25. Bristol All Saints, Olouoestershire. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 

Second depression of seven foils. Device : t|)c in black letter. Date, drca 1525. 

26. Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire. Silver parcel gilt 

Diameter, 4^. 
Device : the Manns Dei. Date, circa 1520. 

27. Caston, Norfolk. Silver (originally gilt, or parcel gilt). 

Diameter, 6^^' 

Device : the Vemicle. One mark (doubtful) as on North Tuddenham paten. Date, circa 
1520. 

28. OriBWTON MEin)ip, Somerset. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 

Device : the Hol^ Lamb. Date, circa 1500. A fine medieval secular cup is preserved 
with this paten, and is in use as the chalice. It bears London hall marks for 1511-12, and is 
figured, witn the paten, in Archceological Journal^ v., 330. 

29. CoFTON Haokbt, Worcestershire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, eirca 1520. 

30. CoLEBY, Norfolk. Silver, 

Diameter, 4^. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1520. 

31. ♦ Combe Ptki, Devon. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^^. 

Device : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1500. In addition to the usual gilt portions there \& a 
large gilt cross patonce in the field of this paten ; a feature which, so far as is known, is unique. 

32. CossEY, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4^. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall marks : (1) maker's, doubtful ; (2) the lec^MUxf s head 
crowned ; (3) a Lombardic T, the London date-letter for 1496-7. 
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33. Eabl's Colne, Essex. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Device : a fnll figare of Our Lord standing, with a background of hills and trees. On the 
rim above the device is a plain circle with a cross patee. One mark mcme, a floriated cross 
(perhaps for the maker.) Date, circa 1520. 

34 Felbbiggb, Nobfole. Silver gilt with enamel. 

Diameter^ 5f . 

Device : (Enamelled on a separate plate inserted from behind) a figare of St. Margaret of 
Antioch (the patron saint of the church). Date, circa 1520. 

35. OiBsiNQ, Norfolk. Silver. 

Diameter, 5 J. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall-marks on under side of rim : (1) a heart, a well-known 
maker's mark ; (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) date-letter (doubtful), London, circa 1525. 

36. Hamsterley, Dobham. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 4|^. 

Device : the Vemide. Three hall-marks: (I) the maker's mark (doubtful) ; (2) the 
leopard's head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic B, the London date-letter assigned to 1519-20. 

37. Hanwobth, Nobfolk. Silver parcel gilt 

Diameter, 4^. 
Device : the Vernicle. Date, circa 1450. 

88. Happisburgh, Nobfolk. Silver (probably whole gilt originally). 

Diameter, 4f . 

Device : the Vernicle (on a separate place inserted from behind, and formerly enamelled, 
no trace of which remains). Le^^end in black letter pounced on the rim : — 4^ Scdpite ♦ 
a « f^oc « omne0 « {)oc « est ♦ entm « cotpud « meum « quoti « pro « bobia ♦ tralietur ♦ 
Three hall-marks : ^1) an animnl ; (2) the leopard's head crowned : (3) a small black letter 
the London date-letter for 1504-5. 

39. Hartshorne, Derbyshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall-m^rks : (1) a plain capital Romm B, in beaded circle ; 
(2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) date-letter illegible. Date, circa 1520. 

40. Heworth, Durham. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4^^^. 

Device: the Vernicle. Three hall-marks : (1) the maker's, a man with spear; (2) the 
leopard's head crowned ; (3) a small black letter r, the London date-letter for 1514-15, 

41. HooKBRiNG, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5J. 
Device : the Vernicle. Date, circa 1520. 

42. Great Hookham, Norfolk. Silver parcel guilt. 

Diameter, 5i. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall-marks : (1) the maker's, two links of a chain, as on 
Leyland and Jurby chalices and Oreat Waltham paten ; (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) 
a small black letter m, the London date-letter for 1509-10. 

48. Holkham, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4|. 

Device : the Vernicle. One mark, but doubtful, and as on Beeston-next-Mileham paten. 
Date, circa 1520. 

44. ♦ Leominster, Herefordshire. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 
Device : the Vernicle. Date, drca 1500. 

45. Merton, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5^. 
Device : the Holy Lamb. Date, circa 1470. 

46. MuNDHAM, Norfolk. Silver jrilt 

Diameter, 5^. 
Device : the Vernicle. Date, circa 1530. 

o 
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47. * Nbttleoombb, Somerset. SiWer gilt with enamel 

Diameter, 4f . 

Device : the Yernicle (enamelled on a separate plate, in dark red and on a green gronnd, 
and let in from behind). The back of the enamelled plate is engraycd with the monogram i^. 
Three hall-marks : (1^ a dimidiated flenr-de-lis ; (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) a 
Lombardic B, the London date-letter assigned to 147i*-80. 

48. North Tuddenham, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4^. 

Device : the Vemicle. One mark, as on Caston paten. Date, drca 1520 (?). 

49. Oroheston St. Mary, Wilts. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 

Device: the Vernicle. Three hall-marks: (1) the maker's, a gillyflower (?) ; (2) the 
leopard's head crowned; (3) a small black-letter i, the London date-letter for 1506-7. 

50. GuLTON, Norfolk. Silver gilt 

Diameter, 6|. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1525. 

51 and 52. **Brasbn08B College, Oxford, a pair. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6^^. 

Device : the Vemicle. No marks. Date, probably 1498-9, same as the chalices to which 
the patens belong. 

53. * From the chapel at Pillaton Hall, STAFFoaDSHiRE, and now in the possession of 
Lord Hathei-ton. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5f . 

Device: f^c in small black letter. Roand the rim, in black letter, is the legend:^ 
ftancta ♦ trinitaa ♦ uxm ♦ tstm (leaf) miaerere (leaf) nobto (leaf). Date, drca 1525. 

54. PiLTON, Somerset. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Device : the Vemicle. Roand the rim, in black letter, commencing with a cross pat6e in 
a circle, and a mooogram of the letters I.D. is the legend : — otate. pra bono, statu, ti. j. liter, 
bicatiug. f)i«6. loci. Date, circa 1520. 

55. RuNTON, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter. 5|. 
Device : f]&c in Lombardic letters. Date, cirea 1490. 

56. Saham Tony, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5i. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, drca 1520. 

57. Shernburne, Norfolk. Silver. 

Diameter, 5i. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, circa 1520. 

58. Shirley, Derbyshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5. 

Device : the Vemicle. Two hall-marks : (1) a cross fleury in a shield ; (2) a Lombardic Q, 
the London date-letter for 1493-4. (The absence of the leopard's head is not easily explained. ) 

59. In the possession of the Rev. T. Staniforth. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4{. 

Device: the Vernicle. Three hall-narks : (1) some animal (qnery, a cow) conchant; (2) 
the leopard's head crowned; (3) a small black letter b, the London date-letter for 1517-18. 

60. Stow Longa, Huntingdonshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 4|. 

Device : the Vemicle. Three hall-marks : (1) a fish in oval ; (2) the leopard's head 
crowned ; (3) a liomhardic 0, the London date-letter for 1491-2. 

This paten has unfortunately been restored,'' and it affords another warning against 
entrnstiog such work to ignorant hands. It was pronounced to be Dutch, and the central 
concave field has been flattened, thus destroying the graceful form of the paten, and entirely 
altering its character. 

61. SuFFiELD, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 6J. 
Device : the Vemicle. Date, drca 1480. 
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62. TiTTLBRHALL, NORFOLK. Silver. 

Diameter, 5^. 
Devioe : the Yemicle. Date, circa 1525. 

63. Thuegarton, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 

Device : the Vernicle. Date, circa 1520 (?). 

64. TuGBY, Lbicestershire. Silver parcel gilt 

Diameter, 4 J. 

Deyice : the Vernicle. Date, 

65. TuTTiNGTON, NORFOLK. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 

Device : Q^t in small black letter. Date, circa 1470. A very graceful paten. 

66. ♦West Drayton, Middlesex. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5|J. 

Device : the Vernicle. Three hall-marks : (1) the maker's, a female head ; (2) the 
leopard's head crowned ; (3) a small black letter it, the London date-letter for 1507-8. 

67. Wood Dalling, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 
Device : i^t in small black letter. Date, circa 1420. 

68. Wymondham, Norfolk. Silver. 

Diameter, 6. 
Device : the Vernicle. Dat«, circa 1520. 

TypbE. (Form II.) 

69. Berwick St. James, Wilts, now in the British Mnseam, but in constant use till 
1879. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Deprewion, concave. Device : llfsi in black letter. Date, drca 1520. 

70. ♦Beswick, Yorkshire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5. 

Depression, angular. Device : t{)C in small black letter. Date, circa 1500. 

71. * Corpus Christi College, Oxij'ord. Gold. 

Diameter, 5^. 

Device : the Vernicle. On the rim above the Vernicle i^Ja cross in a circle, rayed from the 
centre. Three hall-marks : (1) a nondescript fleur-de-lis ; (i) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) 
a small black letter it, the London date-letter for 1507-8. 

72. ♦HiNDBRWELL, YoRKS. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 6^. 

Depression, concave. Device : the Holy Lamb. Date, circa 1490. 

78. Paston, Norfolk. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 5|. 

Depression, angular. Device : the Manus Dei, Date, circa 1450. 

74. Preston, Rutland. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Depression, angular. Device : the Manus Dei Date, circa 1480 ? 

75. Eatcliffe, Lbioeotershire. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5^^. 
Depression, concave. Device : t{)0 in black letter. Date, 

76. Sall, Norfolk. Silver parcel gilt. 

Diameter, 5}. 

Depression, concave. Device : iifSi in small black letter, much defaced, and hardly legible. 
The concave portion of the paten begins at the inner edge of the rim, and continues to the 
central device. This paten is in a very had condition. One mark, doabtful. Date, circa 1500 (?). 

77. Syston, Leicestershire. Once silver gilt. 

Diameter, 4-^. 
Depression, concave. No central device. Date, doubtful. 
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78. Walmbr, Kent. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6i. 

Device : {^c in small black letter. The field of this paten is bossed up as a six-petalled 
rose. Date^ circa 1490. 

Ty?b F. (Form L) 
Sexfoil depression with a long rayed device. 

79. Claughton, Lanoashieb. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Device : the Majesty, or Christ sitting on the rainbow, with the ground tooled as if for 
enamel no trace of which remains. Round the rim in small black letter : salbum me fac 
Somme in nomine tno. Date, circa 1500. 

This fine paten has unfortunately been beaten inside out to form the cover to a ciborium, 
and a plain upright Latin cross fixed to the centre of the device. 

80. Cliffb-at-Hoo, E^ent. Silver prilt. 

Diameter, 6^. 

Device : the Holy Trinity enamelled in dark blue. Round the rim in black letter : 
Beneliicamu0 patrem et filmm mm sptntu sancto. Date, drca 1525. 

81. EntK Malew, Isle of Man. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6. 

Device : the Yemicle. Round the rim in small black letter : sancte lupe ora pro nobis. 
Date, circa 1525. 

82. TniNrrY College, Oxford. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6^. 

Device : the Vemide. Round the rim : ^ CALICIM SALVTARI8 ACCIPIAM ET 
NOMINE DOMINE IN VOCABO. Three hall-marks : (1) the maker's, a saint's head ; (2) 
the leopard's head crowned ; (8) a Lombardic EI, the London date-letter for 1527-8. 

Type G. (Poem II.) 
Circular depression, with a long-rayed device. 

83. Great Waltham, Essex. Silver gilt. 

Diameter, 6|. 

Device : the Yernicle. Round the rim in black letter : A ISenetitcamud pattern et filtunt 
cnm ftancto spititu. Followed by a heart, the left side pierced ana bleeding. Three halUmarks : 
(1) the maker's, two links of a chain, as on Leyland and Jurby chalices and Great Hockham 
paten ; (2) the leopard's head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic D, the London date-letter for 
1621-2. 

84. Salisbury St. Edmund, WiLm Silver gilt 

Diameter, 6. 

Device : the Yemicle. Round the rim in black letter : ^ ]3enetrteamu0 pattern et fih'am 
mm Mncto, the words divided by varving devices, and the legend badly spaced, so that spiricu " 
is omitted. Three hall-marks : (1) the maker's, TW in a shield ; (2) the leopard s bead 
crowned ; (8) a Lombardic Q, the London daie-leiter for 1533-4. 
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SOME LITTLE-KNOWN CHURCHES ROUND LONDON. 



BY W. BOLTON. 



Rbadikq lately Horace Walpole'g Letters, I have been newly struck with his remarks on 
what he thought to be Gothic architecture and Gothic architects. We find him jubilant over 
Kent. Nov, this Kent was a fairly good classic architect, and he was also a sculptor and laud- 
scape gardener, in which lust capacity he excelled. To Walpole, however, Kent was a sort of 
incarnation of Gothic skill. Yet in one place he seems to gi?e the palm to Bentley, of whom 
be foolishly says : He alone, of all mankind, could unite the graces of Grecian architecture and 
the irregular lightness and solemnity of Gothic.''* Beyond this remark we know nothing of 
Bentley ; but if we want to see what sort of a Gothic architect Kent really was, we need only 
go to Hampton Court Palace, and after looking at Kent's Gothic in the third gateway, turn 
round and behold Wolsey's. Kent was a sort of embryo Wyntt. He and his kind tried their 
hands on some of the greater English churches and colleges, and the tribe is onlv lately extinct. 

Bat if our parish churches were spared the alterations of a Kent, they fell even into worse 
hands. A hundred years ago and later, there was no sense of the fitness of things in a church. 
A window was thought too old-fashioned, and the vill^e bricklay^er was called' in, who replaced 
it by a square hole, which the village plumber filled with small upright panes of white glass. 
Their combined work was thought very neat. ' Was the squire*s pew too dark for him to 
contemplate his shoe buckles — a skylight was the remedy. His pew was cold, so a fireplace 
was put in and a chimney run up. Was the pulpit hidden by a clumdy old pillar, the pillar 
was removed and a breastsammer laid along to keep the roof straight The roof itself was 
found to let in the wind ; so a flat plaster ceiling was provided out of the rates. Did a wall 
bulge, it was propped up by a pyramid of solid bricks, which they mistakenly thought a buttress, 
and so on. Nob an incn of inside wall escaped. All was covered with coat upon coat of white- 
wash, yeUow-wash, and, sometimes, even blue-wash. The font and the monuments did not escape 
this treatment. A sort of cupola was often stuck on the tower, for the ignorant old men of the 
dark ages were thought not to know how to finish off their own work. When the days for 
warming country churches came, the means employed were sometimes very hideous. One 
Early English cruciform church in Kent has (if it has not been lately removed) a central stove, 
hot-air pipes from which radiate in all directions, like the spokes of a wheel, just above the 
people's heads, and escape through the walls of transepts and chanceL Deformation in some 
shape or other was the order of the day. I quote the following from a not very old Folkestone 
gaide book, which describes the interior of the parish church before the latest restoration ; — 
''The walls, piers, aud arches are rough, ponderous, and unadorned. Thepews are high-backed, 
spacious, lined with rush, and bound on the edges with green tape. Hat-racks abound, and 
adorn the front of the galleries. The church is a conflicting epitome of the taste of every 
mason in Folkestone." Incongruous arrangements of a different type frequently prevailed. 
At a rural church near London, which I will not name, the singing was led, up to a recent 
period, by the parish clerk, who composed his tunes as he went on, warbling his extemporaneous 
lays, like Wordsworth's river, " at his own sweet will." It was really a comic entertainment. 
On the other hand, at Whitchurch, near Edgware, the Duke of Ohandos literally turned the 
church into a music-gallery, got Yerrio, the painter, to cover the walls with gigantic works in 
oil, which still remain,t and put the organ and orchestra within the communion rails facing the 
west. 

Where there was the most wealth, there we find the greatest church destruction ; and 
nowhere else in all England was such church demolition perpetrated in the last century, as 



• Letters to Mann, iii. p. 346. 



t Hence Pope't well-known Knee 



' Light qnirks of mtiBio, broken and nneven, 
Make tne aoul danoe upon a jig to heaven : 
On painted ceilings ^ou devoutly stare 
Where sprawl the samts of Yemo or Lagnerre.' 
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in the wealthy districts about London, and in the valley of the Thames from Woolwich 
to Staine& It was not always that the church was too small for the population, for to this 
day some of the churches afford ample room for the parish. We must rather attribute it 
to the fashion and to the vitiated taste of the time. In the Thames valley hardly an old 
church escaped destruction, and not more than two or three ancient ones remain to us 
out of them all. Kingston, Walton-on-Thames, and Thames Ditton, are almost the only 
exceptions ; and Kingston was cased on the outside with the meanest of brickwork. The old 
towers of Fulham, Ohiswick, Twickenham, Chertsey, West Molesey, Richmond, Mortlake, 
Barnes, and Putney, were left, and in three instances, viz., at Richmond, Barnes, and Chelsea, 
the old chancels. The following is a list of the Thames Valley churches which were demolished 
and rebuilt in the worst possible style. Omitting London itself, on the Middlesex side there 
were Kensington, Chelsea, Fulham, Chiswick, Ealing, Acton, Brentford, Isleworth, Twickenham, 
Teddineton, and Sunbury. Crossing over the river, and returning by the south bank, there 
were Chertsey, Long Ditton, Petersham, Richmond, Kew, Mortlake, Wandsworth, Clapham, 
Battersea, Rotherhithe, Deptford, Charlton, Woolwich, and Plumstead. You will see I have 
hardlv omitted a parish, except those within the Metropolitan bounds. Hammersmith Church, 
very lately pulled down, was originally built a.d. 1621. Hampton is a pseudo-Gothic church, 
built before the revival. Hanwell has been several times rebuilt. Hanworth is a pleasing 
Qothic church of the end of the last century, remarkable for the foresight of the architect. 
Kensington has been rebuilt by Sir G. G. Scott, and is among his triumphs, though almost 
his last. Long Ditton, lately rebuilt again, was more like a mausoleum than a church. 
It is a regret to some that Hammersmith Church was not retained as an example of the 
Gothic, debased though it was, of Charles the First's time. Nearly all the churches mentioned 
above are little more than parallelograms, without aisles, mere brick rooms," as some one has 
not inaptly called them. 

Yet, take the country as a whole, it is delightful to find how much real old work and how 
many entire churches have come down to us. Whitewash within and plaster without have 
tended rather to preserve than to destroy ; and what frescoes, what lovely stone foliage, and 
what statuary have lately been brought to light ! This sort of work is true restoration. To 
a few such churches near London it is my privilege to direct your attention to-ni^ht. While 
not all of those I name are very specially fine ones in themselves, there is not one of them that 
can be called uninteresting, and each one has some peculiar feature of its own. I have thought 
that perhaps the best way to bring some of these churches before you will be by grouping them; 
and to this end I will ask you to accompany me on three imaginary excursions. 

Our jwBt excursion shall be comparatively near home. We take the train at London 
Bridge, and in less than three-quarters of an hour reach Merstham. Turning northward and 
passing through Merstham village, we arrive at Chipstead Church, standing high np on Ae 
chalk, 612 ft. above the sea, amid farmsteads and high trees. The surroundings cannot have been 
altered for centuries. There is a view to the north-east, over a waving country to Shooter's Hill, 
backed by the Essex hills beyond. The railway, though close by, is neither seen nor heard, as it is 
here carried through a tunnel deep beneath our feet. It is owinj? to this fact that Chipstead is so 
little known. Tourists, excursionists, and perhaps even ecclesiologists, daily pass beneath it, 
and know not of it. No high road goes through the village, if the collection of cottages near 
the church can be dignified by that name. All is peaceful. The rooks are busy in the elm 
branches, and in the proper season cuckoo answers to cuckoo. The nightingale is heard not 
merely in the stillness of the night, but in broad day all around, mingled with the musical ring 
of the village blacksmith's anvil. 

Chipstead Church, dedicated to St. Margaret (an uncommon dedication in Surrey), is a 
good specimen of a Norman and Early English cruciform church, though the south transept is 
modern. A low tower without battlements rises at its intersection. The walls, like those of 
nearly all churches on the chalk, are of flint, with stone dressings. There are four doorways, two 
of these being Norman ; the north one has an enriched sculptured head, bordered with the 
dog-tooth. The west doorway is Norman also, but plainer, and perhaps a little earlier. A 
good Early English doorway is on the south side, and the remaining one is on the west face of 
the north transept, where we sometimes find a door in Norman churches. Some of the windows of 
the nave are Perpendicular insertions, and there are a few quatrefoils. All the other windows 
are Early English lancets, and are very numerous. In the north wall of the nave are three, in the 
north transept seven, in the chancel nine, and in the modern south transept five. The lancets in 
the chancel are connected by an external string-course, carried round the head of each. These are 
very elegant specimens of finished work, and some of them are remarkable for their narrowness, 
being not more, I think, than six inches across, and looking from a distance like mere slits in 
the wall. Within the church the Norman work nearly disappears. Four Early English arches 
spring from semi-circular half-columns on rather high bases, and support the tower, which has a 
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ribbed Tanlt. There is a blocked round-headed clerestory on the south containing quatrefoils. 
The lancets, so narrow as seen from without the church, are widely splayed within, their 
beads being under straight-sided arches. Three in the north transept form a fine triplet, 
though externally they are separate. A string-course is carried round the chancel below the 
windows and above the priest^s door. The east and west windows, each of three lights, are 
Perpendicular ; but one would rather have had the old lancets, especially at the west end, 
which might then have aflEbrded a good study. In the chancel is a low trefoil-headed piscina, 
and an aumbry with a shelf ; also a plain stone seat, very unlike a sedile, but probably a true 
one. A Perpendicular screen remains. The pulpit and desk are Jacjobean. The font is 
an octagon, with decorated tracery on the panels, on a circular pier. A small bust commemo- 
rates Lucy Roper, 1614, and an upright slab Christopher Sharpe, embroiderer, of London, 1618. 
There are a helmet and a tattered banner above the Lambert grave, and an interesting stone on 
the chancel floor to Alice Hooker, daughter of Richard the Judicious, probably the very child 
whose cradle the great man was found rocking, with Horace in his hand, when he was visited at 
his Buckinghamshire parsonage, as told us by Isaak Walton. 

I have mentioned only some prominent features at Chipstead. Other parts are modern. 
The churchyard has a lych gate of the Beckenham pattern, which has worthily become the type 
of many successors. In the churchyard is a fine yew twenty-four feet round the trunk. 

Much more might be said about this church, which some day is worth a special visit from 
this Society. It lies about two and a-half miles south-east of Banstead, where is a railway- 
station, from which it may be also reached by pleasant hill and dale footpaths. But we must 
pass on, returning to Merstham by the way we came ; and continuing our walk in a southerly 
direction, take a field path up to a gate which opens into Gatton Park. Mounting the chalk 
hills here again, we soon come to Gatton Church. Now, though Gatton was vevj famous 
before the first Reform Bill of 1882 as having possessed, with hardly any population at all, 
the ancient right of returning two members to Parliament, and is still frequently quoted as 
a former " rotten borough," its church is very little known. In itself it is only a poor little 
affair of cardboard Gothic, covered all over wiih roughcast, and such a church as Kent could have 
designed ; but just as one might be tempted to visit some disagreeable old lady for the sake of 
seeing her collection of china, so we ^o to Gatton to see, not the church, but its contents. 
Here both ecclesiologist and antiquary will be at home, for Lord Monson, with a praiseworthy 
zeal, has bestowed such gifts upon it that it resembles less a country church than the choir of a 
minster in miniature. The walls are lined with carved oak panels, above which is an overhanging 
canopy from Belgium, while in front are double rows of stalls, having misereres from Ghent and 
doors from Rouen. The panelling of the chancel came from Burgundy, but it looks like 
English workmanship. The Communion Table and Pulpit came from ^Nuremherg, and are 
traditionally said to be designs of Albert Diirer. Both are covered with scriptural subjects in 
high relief, the latter showing a very bold Descent from the Cross. The Communion Rails 
came from Flanders. The east window and two others are filled with old glass procured 
from the Monastery of Aiirschot. Not the least fine thing here is a screen at the west end, 
which is lovely, of Decorated English work. The font is genuine — that is, it really belongs 
to Gatton, being retained when the old church was destroyed in 1884. Its date is Early 
English. An old piscina also has been suffered to remain, and there are other objects of 
interest, bat to enumerate all the relics that Gatton Chnrch possesses would be to repeat a cata* 
logue. Comparing the collection of foreign antiques in this church with those in the famous 
church at Wilton, near Salisbury, placed there by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, I should say 
that Gatton ^as the more interesting of the two. As to the principle of despoiling 
one church to fill another, it is not one*s business to dilate; but they do the same thing 
abroad, and if the English did not buy what is for sale, others would. In the public museums 
of Brussels and Rouen are vast collections of relics, including even tombs, from despoiled 
churches and monasteries. Should the visitor to Gatton Church not feel satiated enough 
with fat things, he can add to his feast by asking permission to see the Hall of the Mansion 
adjoining, filled with Italian marbles and pictures. To my mind, the finest picture is the glorious 
prospect from the park. 

The two churches above-mentioned can easily be managed in one afternoon ; but I purpose 
to continue this imaginary excursion further onward to see a very important church indeed — only 
a few miles off, in a south-easterly direction, but made more accessible now by a new line direct 
from London — namely, the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Lingfield, which, from its 
hitherto out-of-the-way position, is hardly at all known ; and yet, now that Croydon Church is 
almost entirely a new one, it is to my mind the most important one in Surrey after St. Mary 
Overy. Lying in the Weald, and near good stone, this church differs from most of the Surrey 
churches in its finish, and rather reminds one of a Suffolk church. It was erected by 
Lord Cobham, of Sterborongh, about a.d. 1408, and it is entirely of squared stone. The nave 
and chancel are of equal height and width, and it has a continuous range of bays from west to 
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east, with aisles and chancels ageing, and in the north wall is a continaons range of high 
windows, seven in number, correftponding with the bays. The division between nave and 
chancel, or rather between the north aisle and the north chancel, is marked on this side with a 
bold rood tower. The main tower, which is at the sonth-west, has a parapet of open qnatre- 
foils. The interior of the chnrch is imposing, from the fine proportion of the parts, and from the 
CTeat width of the north aisle and chancel. I do not intend to describe this chnrch in any 
detail. Suffice it to saj that it has some peculiarities well worth study, as the interlacing of 
mouldings at the chancel arch. A remarkable lectern of oak, of contemporaneous date with 
the church, happily remains, in which is a recess probably for the thurible. There is mach 
good screen and stall work. But, good as Lingfield Church is, its chief attractions are 
the fine brasses and tombs. Built by the Cobhams, the brasses mast at one time have almost 
rivalled those of the other Cobhams, of Cobham in Kent. I can mention only a few. In the 
centre of the main chancel is a fine altar tomb, with alabaster effigies to a Lord Cobham and his 
lady. The knight^s feet rest on a living dog ; the lady's on a dead dragon.* He is in armour ; 
she wears a wimple. In the north chancel is a second altar tomb, to an earlier Lord Cobham, 
the figures having once been highly coloured ; but a part of this monument is, unfortunately, 
only a restoration in plaster. The feet here rest on a Saracen. In the same chancel are two 
more altar tombs, one bearing a life-size bust to Reginald, Lord Cobham, 1403, in plate armour. 
Other brasses commemorate Lady Eleanor Cobham, life-size, 1420, the head bein^ a restoration ; 
also a Lord Cobham, 1460, the matrix being filled with a plain modern brass made to size and let 
in, but very properly left quite plain. The inscription is original. There is also another life- 
size brass to a lady, without an inscription ; also small brasses to J. Wyche, 1445 ; J. Belsham, 
1456 ; and J. Sviretecoke, 1456 ; all priests of the adjoining College. But perhaps the rarest 
thing here is a small incised effigy on three glazed tiles, half life-size, to a civilian about the 
time of Edward lY., or a little later. The tiles on which this figure is burnt are of common 
red clay, and the lines are formed by indentations, as if scratched in rudely with a piece of 
wire.t Lingfield Church was formerly collegiate. The college stood at the west side of the 
churchyard, exactly in the same relative position to the church as the college did at Sudhury, 
in Suffolk. But no buildings here remain. The spot is, howeyer, one for an artist Close by 
are several old, half-timber houses, and two hundred yards away, near a pool, are the remains 
of St. Peter's cross, or rather of a miniature chapel on its site. A ruined oak throws a mighty 
bough across it. Tree, cross, and the sites of the college and of the castle of the Cobhams, 
not far away, all tell us that " here we have no continuing city.*' The church, which alone 
remains of all the former glories, speaks of the city which hath foundations." 

From Lingfield I should advise a return by a different route, taking the church of 
Crowhurst on the way. This church is noted for its tombs, cast in Sussex iron, and its 
enormous yew, the largest in this yew-growing district, or in the county. 

Our second excursion shall be in Essex, and we must rapidly skim it over. I propose to 
take you, in imagination, by the Tilbury line to Grays, and then turn westward a little, to see 
the church of West Thurrock, which stands close to the Thames, the churchyard being 
separated from the river by the embankment only ; yet, though thousands pass it daily bv 
railway and steamboat, not one in ten thousand, probably, ever gives this interesting chorea 
more than a hurried glance ; and yet it has one special feature, which is worth much trouble 
to see. St. Clement's, West Thurrock, was formerly known as the Pilgrims' Church, being 
used by Pilgrims from the Eastern counties, who paid their devotions in it before they 
crossed the Thames on their way to Canterbury. Much injury was inflicted on this church in 
the last century. The upper stage of the tower was removed, the walls propped by brick 
pyramids, monuments were taken down, a squire's pew with its fireplace added, and ererything 
covered with whitewash. In spite of all this, the church is very interesting still ; the windows 
were happily spared, and these have likewise escaped the modem chisel, and offer artistic 
studies of good tracery iu decay. The tower has bands of white stone and black flint, carried 
horizontally all round, and continued on the buttresses. There are interesting details within ; 
but I pass them by now to call your attention to the east window of the central chancel, which 
is a very elegant specimen of transition work between Eirly English and Decorated, never 
restored, and in fine condition. The design consists of three acute lancets, with circles between 
them under one hood of graceful character. The circles, which are small, contain each of them 
three triangles, the tracery of which is delicate, and almost thread-like. The outer mouldings 
are pure Decorated, while the treatment of the muUions, <&c., partakes of tiie earlier style. I 
could not measure this window, but should judge it to be about 12 feet by 7 or 8 feet. This 



* Compare the old proyerb, " A Uye Dog is better than a dead Lum.'* 
t See a repreientation of this in Vol. YI. of the Arehmolofieal Joumml, 
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very fine window is nnique, near London, and the date above it, a.d. 162d» refers only to an 
alteration in the gable. It is not possible to get a photograph of this fine window, from an 
awkward tree being in the way. 

I may mention here that westward lie the chnrcbeB of Winnington and Rainham, both 
of which ha?e the uncommon feature of a Norman priest's door.* Our journey lies, however, 
to the northward, and the Thnrrocks may be taken as the base of a group of little-known 
churches in that direction, but to reach which the visitor is bound either to walk or hire 
a carriage, unless, haply, he be a cyclist. I can do but little more than mention them, and 
recommend them. There is, first, Aveley, about two miles distant ; the salient features of 
which are a good picturesque, weather-worn, stone tower, containing some seventeenth century 
bells, a chancel with an inclination to the south (the church is dedicated to St Michael), and 
a small perfect Flemish brass to Radulph de Knevynton, 1370. Two miles eastward is 
Stifford, a very interestiog small church, of Early English date, with good windows and a 
Decorated tower. The spire rejoices in having a separate bell hung outside it under a pent- 
house. The font is good Early English, and there are some brasses ; but the best feature is a 
south chantry, with a handsome triplet, which has internal shafts. Two or three miles to 
the north is the church of South Ockbndon, in an ugly village, but very important as having 
a round tower of the Norfolk type. It is, I believe, not generally realized that there is a 
ronnd-towered church within sixteen miles of St. PauPs ! Like other round towers, this tower 
is idso of flint. Stone being scarce in the Eastern counties, and the Fen country which, in 
the Middle Ages, was one great area of water, and with the Thames and the sea, isolated 
them from the rest of England, the people had to build with what materials they could best 
find. There are exceptions, of course ; out this is the rule. A circle has no corners, and a 
round building requires no quoins as weather-guards, and hence arose, the round towers of the 
Eastern counties, which in no wise must be connected with the round towers of Ireland, and 
other Celtic lands, which doubtless belong to a much earlier period. Yet what we have in 
England are very interesting to us. Norfolk abounds with them ; in Suflblk they are common ; 
Cambridgeshire and Essex have a few specimens. Surrey also had one — the old church at 
Tooting, barbarously pulled down in the jear 1832. Sussex has three such round towers, 
nestled in the downs aoout Lewes. They occur nowhere else in England. Essex, moreover, 
possesses a three-sided church-tower at Maldon ; doubtless so erected to save stone, as requiring 
fewer quoins, though here it may be symbolical of the Trinity. The church I am now 
dwelling upon — namely. South Ockendon — besides the round tower, has a good Norman portal 
on the north side. The country from Grays will have been interesting, the ground swelling 
into gentle hills. As we pass on, however, it is tamer, but by no means dull. I can only just 
mention here the churches at North Ockendon, TJpminster, and lastly Homchurch, the spire 
of which has been our guide for some time. They are little known, and will re-pay a visit. At 
Homchurch we find a railway to bring us back to town. This excursion coula be easily done 
in a day by a pedestrian. I aid it in one afternoon and evening. The whole is about sixteen 
miles. It had been my intention to have here taken you on to Thaxted, further ofiP, indeed, 
bnt still not out of a Londoner's reach, though five miles from a railway, where is a great stone 
cmciform church, once a Royal one, and the principal church in Essex ; but as it would 
require a long time to do justice to so important a church, I now only mention it. 

Our last excursion will be quite in another direction, viz., to the far west of the county 
of Middlesex, to glance even still more briefly at a group of churches now little known, though 
formerly, in days of Bath coaches, they must have been familiar to many. The first I mention 
is fisDFONT, Ijing just behind the confines of old Hounslow-heath, behind the famous Bedfont 
Peacocks — that is, two yews cut into the shape of peacocks, from time immemorial I suppose 
we have all heard of or seen nictures of these strange-looking tree^. Thomas Hood, the elder, 
has written a tolerably good lengthy poem about them, and they are proverbial. Bedfont 
Church is a humble, unpretentious, Norman structure, now much disfigured with modern defor- 
mation ; but remarkable for a primitive little Norman chancel arch, which is hardly more than 
a round-headed orifice in a thick wall, very narrow and low, rude enough for Saxon. The 
south doorway is Norman too. On the north wall is a lately-discovered fresco of the Last 
Judgment, of about thirteenth centuiy date. A mile or two north of Bedfont is HARLmaTON 
Church, which has an elaborate Norman south portal of five orders, comprising, beside a zigzag 
and battlement moulding, a course of cat's heads (?) with protruding tongues turned over 
a lower bead. . The jamb shafts are double, with grotesque caps. The font is of the same date. 
There are some good Decorated windows, a good timber porch, some tombs, and a little old 
glass in die east window. A little west of this is Habmondsworth Church, which has aJso a 



♦ The Bainham door ia Ulustrated in Trans, S,F,KS., Vol. I. p. 192. 
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Norman portal, bnt plainer than at the sister church. This, however, shows a beak moulding, 
and a star moalding carried down to the gronnd. In the wall are some round-headed windows. 
Norman architecture is rare in the metropolitan county, and next to St. Bartholomew's, Smith- 
field, and the Chapel in the Tower, these are its most important specimens. Bedfont may be said 
to be a Norman cariosity. Harmondsworth also possesses a fine mediaaval bam of timber, 
which should by no means be left unvisited. After visiting Harmondsworth you can go to 
West Drayton and return home by rail. 

I have now falfilled, I think, the task imposed at setting out, by taking you pretty well 
round London, We have been south, south-east, east, north-east, and west. 1 do not think I 
have dwelt on one church which can now claim to be well-known, while some are hardly known 
outside their bounds, except to readers of county books, or to the ardent ecclesiologist who is 
a pedestrian or a cyclist. No more delightful way of spending a few davs' holiday can be had 
than by going from church to church on foot, with sketch-book or note-book in hand. No sooner 
do we leave one of the dear old churches than we see its neighbour a mile or two away, either 
across a common, or peering over trees, or separated from us by a river, or crowning a hill, its 
weathercock reflecting the sun, each one beckoning us to approach. Church towers are not in 
vain. Besides their sacred uses, they mark the houses of God from afar ; and in the same 
proportion as the tower of a mighty cathedral like that of Ely or Lincoln, as a central point of 
the Fens, or that of Strasburg of the vast plain of the Rhine, point silent fingers to heaven, and 
ever tell to all beholders of their existence, so do the village churches of Old England call to 
us from their ancient and beautiful sites, and appeal to our deepest feelings for good. 
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Those temples of His grace 
How beautiful they stand ! 



The honours of our native place, 
The bulwarks of our land." 




ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 



BY G. H. BIRCH, T.S.A., &c. 



The saint to whom this chnrch is dedicated was a rery faronrite one with onr mediseval 
forefathers, and with St Barbara and St. Catherine was held in special reverence. There were 
three other chnrches in London dedicated to her — St. Margaret Lothbnry, St. Margaret PatteDs, 
and St Marsraret Moses. Two of these only exist now, having been rebuilt after the Fire ; the 
last of the three — St Margaret Moses — was not so fortanate ; but of this group of chnrches, 
St Margaret's, Westminster, must have always been the largest and most important. 

Its position so close to the great Abbey Church is certainly singular, and many a time a 
clamour has arisen to pull it down, and '* throw open the Abbey." Such a piece of wanton 
destruction may at once be dismissed as being outside the raoge of possible probabilities; for no 
one in these days can be blind to the fact of the immense importance of tne existence of this 
ancient fabric, and of its value in our national annals — a value both sssthetical, historical, and 
archaeological— and apparent to all who take the trouble to think. But there is one idea which 
is predominant when looking at this church, small only in comparison with the towering Minster 
by its side, and that is, what a wonderful institution is this ancient parochial system, handed 
down to us from the earliest times, which has survived all the convulsions which, at divers 
times, have rentboth society and government ; for here we haye it asserting itself boldly in the 
very presence of the palace of the king, and before the gate of the still more powerful and 
wealthy monastic hierarchy, which was powerless before this venerable institution more ancient 
than itself. 

Some writers have laid it down authoritatively that when Edward the Confessor rebuilt the 
ancient abbey, founded by Sebert, he thought it would be a dishonour to his new and stately 
edifice, and an annoyance to his beloved monks, if the neighbouring people assembled for 
worship in the abbey, as they had been wont to do, and that about the year 1064 (they are 
even bo circumstantial as to giye the date) he caused to be erected on the north side of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, a church dedicated to the yirgin martyr, St. Margaret of Antioch, 
for their use. Unfortunately, however, no authority beyond their own is given for this state* 
ment, nor can any authority at present be found for it. If it was the case at St. Peter's, 
Westminster, it must haye been so at the church of St. Paul, for here was another instance of 
a parish church in close proximity — closer even than St Margaret's— clinging, as it were, to 
the very side of that grand and huge cathedral, and yet the same excuse for the existence of the 
parish church of St. Gregory is never once hinted at ; if it was inconvenient to the Benedictine 
monks to haye parish services to provide for in their church, it would have been equally so to 
the opulent and very numerous chapter of St Paul's, and we should have heard of provision 
being made for parish services outside these walls, as is supposed to have been done at West- 
minster. 

It would be possible to enumerate several instances of parish churches in close proximity 
to cathedrals or large abbey churches, not only in England out abroad, as at Ely, Worcester, 
Exeter, Coventry (now destroyed), Chester, and Carlisle, where the parish church is included in 
the buildings, and at St Alban's Abbey, where there was a parish altar. A most notable instance 
was the parish church — now destroyed— of St. John the Bound (St. Jean le Bond), which 
nearly touched the north-west tower of the metropolitan and cathedral church of Our Lady of 
Paris. The real reason of such close proximity is the fact that the parochial foundation was 
much older than the cathedral or conventual, and their near neighbourhood, in nine cases out 
of ten, was mere accident ; and if there were any parochial rights and privileges in a cathedral 
or abbey church, such rights were always asserted and maintained. 

The earliest notice of the boundaries of the parish is contained in the Charter of King 
Edgar, a.d. 962, who, at the prayer of St Dnnstan, granted or sold a confirmation to the Abbey 
of a certain portion of land, only containing then five houses. The money equivalent was 
a golden armilla. This grant is preserved in the British Museum, and attached to it is a 
description, in Saxon, of the boundaries of it, which I will give verbatim from Sir Henry Ellis's 
translation : — ** First up from the Thames, along Merfleet (the marshy site of Whitehall) to 
Pollen Stock, so to Bnlinga Fen (Tothill Fields), afterwards along the fen^ by the ditch, to 
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Cowford (Backingham Palace), from Cowford up alongj Tybourne (by Vauxhall Bridge) to the 
broad military road (Oxford Street), following the road to the old stock oFSt. Andrew's Ohorch, 
then within London Fen, proceeding south on Thames to midstream, and alons: the stream by 
land and strand to Merfleet.*' This ancient parish was subsequently subdivided into many 
others — St. Clement^s, St. James's, St. Martin*s, St. Mary-le-Strand St. George's (Hanover 
Square), St. Anne's (Soho), St. Paul's (Covent Garden), St. John's (Westminster), &c. 

This church, very likely a small and inconvenient structore, remained until the time of 
Edward I., according to Stow, when it was pulled down and entirely rebuilt— the nave and 
aisles at the expense of the parish and the merchants of the staple, and the chancel and aisles 
by the abbey of SL Peter, to whom the advowson belonged. Mackenzie Walcott, in his history, 
implies that this rebuilding was not until Edward III.'s time, circa 1850; but in another 
passage he confirms this statement of Stow's, and mentions a rebuilding, or considerable 
alterations in the time of Edward lY. These dates are all rather confusing, bat there is little 
doubt but that the present church was rebuilt entirely at one period, and that period was not 
quite so soon as Edward III., and that the last reign mentioned was the truth. 

Walcott, while quoting Stow, on whose sole authority this statement about the parishioners 
being turned out of the Abbey rests, considers that the change of site was necessary, in conse- 
quence of the number of bad characters attracted by the privilea:e of sanctuary, who lived in 
defiance of justice. The chapels and chantries within this church were the following : — 
Holy Trinity, south aisle ; Our Lady, north aisle ; St. Margaret, St. George, St. Oatherine, 
St. Erasmus, St. John, St. Oornelius, St. Nicholas, and St. Christopher. 

In Smith's ''Antiquities of We^^tminster " is a curious plate, representing the interior of 
this church from a rare print by Brock, prefixed to Warner's edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, printed for Crockett and Hodgea The view is taken looking east, and shows the old 
east window of six lights with stained glass — the upper part filled with figures of saints, and in 
the lower part the royal arms, with the date 1692. The pulpit and desk is of that character 
now generally known as a " three-decker," with huge sounding board, with ogee ribs, supporting 
a crown which is again surmounted by a dove, and enclosed within these ri^ is a carved figure 
with what looks like a palm branch in one hand. The reading^ desk and clerk's desk have both 
their occupants, who seem engaged in the usual parson and clerk duet. A gallery is seen in the 
north aisle, stopping short at the chancel, the last two bays being clear. This is crowded with 
bewigged persons, some of whom seem to be taking an active part in the service, one especially 
beating time with his hand on the book, and the gallery front is decorated with their cocked hats. 
The altar-piece seems to be of the usual Wrenian character — a broken curved pediment with 
central urn, the usual tables of the law, and cherubs' heads. Within the rails (which are spiked 
at the top, I suppose to prevent people sitting on them) is a monumental etfigy in a kneeling 
position against the north wall, and a recumbent effigy below it So accurately is the interior 
represented that even a small corbel supporting one of the stone shafts for the roof principals is 
shown correctly as it still exists, an angel bearing a shield on which is a Catherine wheel. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons is very prominent in the right-hand comer with the mace. 
The chancel is occupied by only two figures, a boy and a girl kneeling on the bare stones, with 
their backs to the altar, and a group of five other figures beneath the Speaker's pew, all very 
much engaged in the service. The roof is flat, and divided into panels, with rosettes in the 
centre of each, and curved pieces coming down on to the clerestory walls. The windows are 
flat-headed, of two lights, with cinque-foiled heads. Underneath is written, John Brock 
Bculpsit." 



Puritan iconoclasts, even more than the ravages of time, have left but little ancient stained 
glass in London, but of the few remains happily preserved in the Abbey, in this church, the chf^ 
of Lincoln*s Inn, and other places, the most perfect and complete is certainly the superb east 
window of this church. It would be almost a thrice-told tale to give its history, which is so 
well known, but perhaps I may be excused for recapitulating it for the benefit of those who may 
not have heard of its history. According to well-known tr^ition, it was originally intended by 
the magistrates of Dort, in Holland, as a present to Henry VII., but the king dying before it 
was presented, it fell into the hands of the Abbot of Waltham, who kept it in his church nntil 
the Dissolution. Robert Fuller, the last Abbot, in order to preserve it, sent it to New Hall, 
where it remained until the time of General Monk, who had bought that property from the 
Villiers family. It was supposed to have been buried by him to preserve it from the Puritans, 
but at the Restoration was replaced by him in the window of the chapel. This chapel was 
afterwards demolished by the then possessor John Olmins, but he preserved the window for the 
purpose of selling it to some church. In the British Museum is preserved a letter from him to 
Dr. Swinton, Wadham College, Oxford, to this eflPect " July, 80, 1788. Dear Doctor, 
Having some time ago made the purchase of an old house where there is a fine chapel, I have 
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resolved to pull it down, and knowing right well that yon are a great dealer in vertu, I thought 
proper to aoqnaint your Holyness that there is one of the finest large windows of painted glass 
m England, which I desire you will make known to the good people of your coUedge, that they 
may depute you to take a view of it. If they ]ike it they shall have it in honour to you for less 
than any else. If your CoUedge should not buy it I shall be obliged to you to mention it to 
some of the others, for it is a thing of value, and I am certain they will be glad of it, &a" Not 
being successful in this respect the possessor cased it up, and it remained so for some years, 
until it was finally sold to a Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, Epping, for 50 guineas. Here it 
remained until his son rebuilt the house, and sold the window to the Committee for repairing 
and beautifying St. Mai^garet's for 400 guineas in 1758. Thus, according to popular report, the 
window at last rested within a very few feet of the place for which it had been designed nearly 
three hundred years before. But for this last statement there is no authority whatever, as to its 
being originally intended for Henry YIL's chapel. Rickman states that the window was ordered 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, as a bridal gift when Catherine, their daughter, was affianced to 
Arthur, Prince of Wales. The so-called figure of Henry VII. is not regally crowned, but a 
circlet of gold surrounds his cap of maintenance. 

The subject of the window is the Crucifixion, with attendant saints and donors, and in 
design it recalls the arrangement of many of the triptychs of the Flemish school. The Cruci- 
fixion itself extends over the three centre lights, and recalls, by the gorgeous masses of its 
colouring, the windows in the chapel of the Miraculous Sacrament at St. Oudule, Brussels, and 
the Jesse window, St George's, Hanover Square. On each side of our Lord, in the upper part, 
are angels bearing chalices, to contain the sacred blood, and in the two lights on each side are 
the thieves, above whom an angel is represented as bearing away the soul of one to Paradise, 
and a devil is fiying away with the other. In the centre light at the foot of the cross are the 
Blessed Vii^n, S& Mar^ Magdalene and Mary, wife of Cleophas, and St. John. The Virgin is 
tainting. On each side m the other lights the Jewish rulers and soldiers are grouped round the 
feet of the crosses of the two thieves, and the centurion pierces with a lance the side of the 
Savionr. In the outer lights, on the right of the crucifix, is Saint George of England, armed 
cap-d-pie, with the red-cross banner and drf/^on ; and under, in the lower portion of the light, 
IS a figure, generally supposed to be Henry VII. ; and in the corresponding light on the other 
side is Saint Catherine of Alexandria, with sword and wheel and beneath her is a figure, 
supposed to be Elizabeth of York. 

This window seems to have been the subject of litigation, instituted against a Mr. Samuel 
Pierson and his colleague in the Ecclesiastical Coorts, for that they had set it up without a 
faculty, and that it contained superstitious images." The churchwardens gained the suit 
against the obiectors, and gave, in grateful acknowledgment, a richly-chased cup, stand, and 
cover, silf er gilt. The cup has a figure of St. Margaret. 

The most interesting MONUMENTS are those of Ladv Maria Dudley, daughter of Lord 
Howard, of Effingham ; a tablet to Sir Walter Raleigh, buried in the chancel ; Houghton, 1615; 
Comelius Uandun, 1577; Ameway, 1608; Lady Dorothy StaflFord, widow of Sir William 
Stafford, Knight, son of Henry Lord Stafford, and grandson of the last Duke of Buckingham 
of that name. Her mother was Ursula, daughter of the Countess of Salisbury, only daughter 
of George, Duke of Clarence. In Weever's "Funeral Monuments'' there is a description of 
a tomb, formerly existing in the north aisle, of a Lady Billing, 1499. It represented the 
Almighty shedding rays from above on the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, by label, was saying, 
Behold thine handmaid ; on the right was an angel with the label, " Hail, Mary " ; on 
other labels were, " Blessed Ijady, for thy glorious salutation bring our souls to everlasting 
salvation," and, •* Blessed Trinity, on me have mercy." During tl^ restoration, behind the 
pewing has been found a monumental recess in the north aisle, with remains of this painting 
of the Annunciation as usually depicted. The traces of colour were more distinct when first 
uncovered, but a solution of shellac has been applied to preserve what remains. At the back 
of the recess there seems to have been a small brass inscription, and the top of the tomb 
has also been inlaid with brass figures. The arch and spandrel have been knocked away, 
leaving only the square opening and outer moulding. 

Standing within the present fabric since the recent restoration, the transformation is so 
marvellous that one can scarcely realise that it is the same church. It has gained so immensely 
both in seeming height and length.. It is no longer the little church of St. Margaret. From 
the west door the eye takes in the whole unbroken length of 180 feet, and the exquisitely 
beautiful navearcaded in eight bays and a-half, with its coupled clerestory windows and panelled 
oak roof, is seen in one unbroken view ; and the aisles seen through the nave arches increase this 
long perspective, and give that appearance of space and lightness so characteristic of 
Perpendicular churches. 
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There is a monotony and tameness in the arcades of our London churches of this period, 
as at St. Andrew, Undershafb, St. Olave, Hart Street, St Ethelburoja, and St. Helen, which are 
wholly wanting in St. Margaret's. The detail of the work is vastly superior, and it would be 
difficult to find a better proportioned arcade than this of Westminster anywhere. 

The rather stilted proportion of the bases, the tracery in the spandrels, and richness of the 
mouldings are very superior to the above-mentioned churches, where the mouldings of the arches 
and piers are continuous, and the arches themselves foar-centred. 

Before the restoration few churches had undergone greater degradations both internally and 
externally. It had been shorn of its length by one bay of the nave being divided off as a 
vestibule at the west end, and again at the east end by the intrusion of a semicircular sacrarium 
with a domed roof in plaster. The north and south aisles had been curtailed of their length by 
the intrusion of vestibules with staircases, and encumbered with huge galleries on three sides, 
and pewed bewilderingly above and below. The stonework and walls had been hidden under 
plaster and paint, which had darkened to a treaoley hue by age and dirt. The tracery of the 
windows had been barbarously altered, wretched monumental slabs blistered the walls, and were 
even stuck on to the plaster divisions forming the ceilings beneath the galleries. Mouldings 
and strings and piers nad been cut and hacked about to fit pews into. A perfect charnel-house 
existed below the pavement, and externally every architectural feature had been pared aud 
toned down to one tame and insipid flatness by neat courses of Portland ashlar, and a 
porch most fearfully and wonderfully made had been added at the western end of the nave in 
the " Dmidical style,*' as it was somewhat proudly called by the parishioners. Entrances had 
been made in the east walls of the north and south aisles. The gallery had been continued 
across the west end, thus depriving it of another bay, and the roof plastered internally in panels 
after the Gk>thic manner of Strawberry Hill, and a wheel window inserted in the east gable after 
the same fashion. The tracery of the windows had been removed, and a*meagre and thin 
imitation of Gothic work inserted in its place. The same process had been applied to the 
exterior of St. Margaret's as to the huge Abbey Church. Every bit of interesting detail had 
been pared off as if it had been skinned, and its condition was such as one often sees graphically 
described in a guide-book as a plain and neat exterior. 

Whatever faults may have been committed under the name of restoration, and I for one 
would be the last to extenuate or excuse them, these faults and errors cannot be quoted in this 
instance. Of late, one has heard a good deal of the crimes of restorers, and the piety and 
devotion which would seek to cleanse God's house from the awful desecration of neglect and 
private greed has been stigmatised almost ad a crime. I have too much confidence in the sound 
practical common sense of this age to believe for one moment, when this question is before 
people as to whether a sacred building should be devoted to the uses for which it was originally 
designed, or that a maudlin sentimentality for whatever has been done in times past be cdlowed 
to cumber and disfigure them, that the latter sentiment would for one moment prevail. 

Unless the wretched plaster apse had been removed the " history " of the old east window 
and the remains of the reredos beneath would never have been confirmed. The removal of the 
galleries, again, corroborated the churchwardens' accounts as to the rood loft. The remains of 
the tomb, again, in the north wall, is a confirmation of Weever's description, and in many other 
instances that I could mention this very restoration has proved of the greatest value and 
assistance to antiquaries, and when, as at St. Margaret's, all ancient remains are carefully 
preserved to tell their history to future generations, surely restoration is a blessing instead of the 
curse which we are asked 'to believe it is. 

I have not alluded to the narrow escape St. Margaret's had in the time of the Protector 
Somerset. He was about pulling it down for his new house in the Strand, and the scaffolds were 
already erected, when the parishioners rose to a man and pulled the scaffolds down. 



EXTRACTS OP INTEREST PROM THE PARISH BOOKS. 

1478. The day of burying W. Caxton. Two torches, and four tapara at a low Mass, 
Is. 8d. 

1485. Mr. John the Queen's foule. 

1498. Por the knell of Elizabeth de Word, widow of Wynkyn fraternity of S. Cornelius. 

1500. Julian de Worde. 6d. (knell). 

1506. Bequest of books. S. Nicholas' Altar. 

1508. For bringing the organs of the Abbey into the Church, and bering them home 
again. 2d. 

1510. The said wardens now accomptants of Mrs. Elizabeth Morley, widow, towards the 
new making of a rood, Mary and John in the Roode loft, at the time that the parish be of 
power and substance to make and build the said roode, left the sum of £10. 
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1511. Sir William Yampage, knight, among other gifts, a relict of St. Margaret, a 
finger silver and gilt. 

1517. Water Gardiner to the making of the roode loft, £38. 

1531. Paid to Renaoever, Payntonr, for painting and guilding of the sixty stories of 
Sc. Margaret's Tabernacle, £3 6s. 8a. Gilding twelve small images for do. £2 8s. Od. 

154a Paid to Alice Lewis, a goldsmith's wife, in London, lor a circlett to marry maidens 
in, £8. 

1541. Paid to Rojjer Weston for the taking down of our Lady's tabernacle at Rouncyval, 
and for setting up thereof in the Trinity isle, 13s. 4d. 

1550. Paid to him that did paint and write the sixth chapter of St. John's gospel in the 
Quire, £2. 

1554. Paid to a painter for washing out the Scripture of the High Altar Table, Is. 
1556. Paid for bread, wine, bread and ale upon the Ascension Even and Day against 
my lord Abbot and his Convene came in procession to our Church. 
To Nicholas Clarke for making the image of St. Margaret, lis. 

1559. Paid 2s. 8d. for three days' work taking down the roode Mary and John, the table 
on the High Altar, and the Holy water stock, and for clearing and sawing of the rood. 

1562. Inventory taken. Still remaining chasable of blue cloth tissue + with dalmatic 
and tnnicle. Six copes, some richly embroidered, six palls. The bells rang for joy when Mary 
the Queen of Scotland was beheaded in 1586, and in 1612 they rang again when she was finally 
lakl to rest in the adjoining Abbev. 

1610. To Goodwyfe Wells, for salt to destroy the fleas in the churchwardens' seat. 

1628. Ornaments upon or about the communioo table: — One fair cloth, embroidered 
with gold fringe. One long cushion and one short one, of crimson velvet, embroidered, and gold 
tassels. Two pieces of bodkin work, fastened upon the communion table. Three fronts for the 
communion table, embroidered. A ritche whit damaske cloth. 2 of hair coloured velvet and 
gouled pained. 8 cloth of gould, with blew and green velvet. One cushion, old, with images. 
Another of figurata taffatye blacke and russet One back front of gilt leather. One carpet of 
Turkey work to lay upon the steps. And amongst other properties were surplices for the 
ministers and clarkes (these were plain linen), and sexton. 7 palls, some very rich ; 4 silver- 
gilt chalices^ 2 flagons, 3 patens, two of them with feet; and a small silver chalice and paten ; 
a past or cerclet for brides, embroidered with perles and stoae, and several branches for candles. 

1644. £1 18s. 4d. received for 29 lbs. of fine brass and 96 lbs. of coarse brass taken 
from Bundrie tombs. £2 10s. of Arthur Condall for the screen and organ loft, and of Edward 
Stanthwaite for having company in his house on a fast day and for swearing, lis. 
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SUPPOSED ANKER-HOLD AT 
ONGAR, ESSEX. 



By Rev. E. S. DEWICK, M.A. 



In 1886 a yisit was paid by the S.P.E.S. to the charch of St. Martin, Chipping Od^t. 
On that occasion attention was directed to a Fmall lancet-shaped opening on the inside of the 
north wall of the chancel, which had been blocked np, and of which the measnrement was 14 
inches in height by 6i inches in breadth. It was impossible to say whether it was a blocked- 
np niche or small anmbry, or whether it once communicated with the outside, for the exterior 
walls of the chancel were then completely covered with rough-cast. 

In the month of July, 1887, 1 received a letter from the Rev. J. Tanner, M.A., rector of 
the church, telling me that in the course of repairs, then in progress, the plaster had been 
removed from the exterior walls of the chancel, and that the opening on the north wall could 
be seen under favourable conditions. 

I, therefore, took an early opportunity of revisiting the church, and found that the rubble- 
filling had just been removed from an arched recess about five feet high, and of the same 
breadth on the outside wall of the chancel. This recess had been constructed in the thick 
Norman walls, its sides were plastered, and in the centre of the partition wall was the lancet- 
shaped opening which had attracted attention on the inside. This opening was found to have 
been formerly closed by a wooden shutter from the outside, for on the outoide of the left jamb 
two iron hinges remained, and on the right jamb the hole for the bolt. It was, therefore, 
perfectly clear that the shutter was not for use from the inside of the church ; and it could not 
be a * squint * from a destroyed vestry or sacristy, for no trace could be seen of a door to commu- 
nicate with the chancel. On the whole, the most likely solution seemed to be that an anker or 
recluse lived in a cell abutting on the north wall of the chancel, and that by opening the shutter 
he could command a view of the high altar and chancel.* 

At the time of my visit no foundations of the supposed cell had been discovered, but a square 
hole in the wall above the recess was noticed, which possibly received the end of therido:e- 
beam which supported the roof of a small gabled cell, constructed without the use of stone. 
This hole has now been "flinted over" to correspond with the rest of the wall, and can only be 
distinguished by the difference in the colour of tne mortar. 

Remains of anker-holds of this description are rare. A somewhat similar instance has been 
recently described by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite as occurring at Bengeo Church, Hertford. 
{Archmlogical Journal^ vol. xliv., p. 26.) 

There is, however, abundant documentary evidence that anker-holds attached to churches 
were not uncommon in England, and they seem to have abounded in the Eastern couoties, 
and in the city of Norwich in particular. (Bloxam's Oothic Architecture, 11th ed., vol. ii., 
pp. 168-185.) 

The strictness of life observed by ankers and ankeresses seems to have varied much. In 
the Ancren Riwle (written about 1200, and printed for the Camden Society in 1858), there are 
rules for the spiritual guidance of ankeresses. Those to whom it was addressed seem to have 
been ladies of good birth, and were attended by their maid-servants. The spiritual adviser of 
the ankeress allowed her the company of a cat, but strongly denounced the keeping of a cow, as 
likely to mske her, like Martha, a better housewife than ankeress (p. 417). Blo<^-letting was 
allowed to her four times a year, and for three days afterwards she was to do nothing irksome, 
but to talk with her maidens, and divert herself with instructive tales. 

In other cases it is possible that the anker or ankeress was subjected to a discipline ahnost 
as severe as that which Pafuncius enjoined upon Thais (Yoragine, Legenda Aurea, Life of Thais). 

It may be mentioned that the removal of the plaster from the walls of Ongar Church has 
also led to some other results, the most interesting of which has been the discovery of the early 
Norman priest's doorway on the south side of the chancel. The wooden door itself was also 
found walled-up, in eitUy with the iron-work well preserved, though the wood was for the most 
part in a crumbling condition. 

* Oompare the following passage from the adventures of Sir Lanncelot : — ** He saw a ohapel where was a 
recluse, which had a window that she might see up to the altar.**— (La Morte d* Arthur, quoted by Bloxam, 
Gothic Architecture^ 11th edition, ii. p. 174.) 




ON SOME ANCIENT LITURGICAL CUSTOMS 
NOW FALLING INTO DISUSE. 

By De. J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A., P.R.C.P. 



Thb Jubilee that we hare jnst been celebrating has caused many thoughtful people to 
look back and note the changes that have taken place iu the studies and employments in 
which they are interested. Wherever there has been change there must be loss as well as 
gain. Now, in ecclesiology, I need not speak of what we have gained ; that was pointed 
ont to us some years ago by Mr. Beresford-Hope, whose death M liturgical students are now 
deploring. But 1 do not know if any one have called attention to what we have lost. If I do 
this, I must run the risk of being called a pessimist, one of those pestilent fellows who declare 
that since 1789 there has been no progress, but only a return to barbarism. Bat though the 
process of retrospection be unpopular, yet it is nevertheless, I believe, very wholesome. It is 
analogons to the practice by the individual of self-examination, a habit recommended in all ages 
by all moralists. It hints to us a doubt of the pleasant dream that as the world grows older 
it is sure to be growing better; that progress is, in fact, a law of nature. If we may pass for 
a moment from ecclesiology to natural knowledge, we see that in biology the latest outcome 
of progress is that in a few generations man will become a toothless, hairless, sightless creature^ 
an easy prey to his enemies, the lower animals, that surround him. Or if the physiologists 
be discredited as too uncertain of their facts, we may call in the mathematicians, who from the 
days of Sextus Empiricus have proved a hard nut for the sceptics, to show ns that, sooner or 
Iater» this earth must fall into the sun, that the universe will, little by little, b^me of one 
uniform temperature, and, therefore, as all heat is lost^ so all life and motion will cease. What 
progress can there be when all life, heat, and movement have ceased in cosmos ? The truth 
IS that men have mistaken for progress the tendency of the age in which they live ; but this 
tendency in no way indicates tne direction in which the universe is moving. '^A creature 
whose sphere of vision is a speck, whose experience is a second, sees the pencil of Raphael 
Aoving over the canvas of the Transfiguration. It sees the pencil moving over its own speck, 
during its own second of existence, in one particular direction ; and it concludes that the 
formula expressing that direction is the secret of the whole." ^ 

In looking back over the ritual changes which the last fifty years have brought^ we shall 
find that many ancient liturgical practices, both good and bad, are now falling into disuse. Not 
that I hold that all are excellent in themselves because they are old. One, the first which 
we shall consider, has nothing to recommend it but its antiquity. Others, unfortunately, 
have been displaced from mere love of change ; a force always at work, and in this century 
more than usually active. Under this heading may be put the turning out of old English 
practices, to make way for foreign customs, alien often to the genius and structure of our 
Oommon Prayer Book, or even to common sense, and nearly always hideous in themselves. 
And I think I may say there is next to no inquiry made as to the antiquity or reasonableness of 
any of these new practices. They have only to be adopted in some prominent church for them 
to be set up as a note of Catholicity.' As an instance of tne harm that is done : a Roman Catholic 
gentJeman, an accomplished ritualist, and well disposed to the Church of England, visited a 
well-known church in London. He returned saying that he had now given up all wish for the 
future Uoion of the Churches, as the Anglicans had taken over so many of the follies and super- 
stitions that the more intelligent members of the Church of Borne were trying to be rid o£ 

L — Setting thb Bread and Wine on the Holy Table before the BflGiNNiNa 

OF the Sbryioe. 

Some of us looking back to the days of our youth may remember a practice, still, perhaps, 
kept up in some remote parish churches, of setting on the Altar, before the service began, the 
bread and wine intended for the Eucharist. Such a practice can only be followed in defiance of 
the rubric printed in the Common Prayer Book immediately before the prayer for the Church 

» Goldwin Smith, The Stwfy of History, Two Lectures, Oxford, 1861, p. 49. 

* In looking over the pages of the great Frenoh Ritualists, J. B. Thiers, BooquiUot^ Le Bnm Desmarettes, and 
Claude de Vert, one can almost imagine that one is reading by anticipation the histoir of this last quarter of the 
niaeteentli century. They deplore the new customs of their time, t amour ds la modt, which determines CTery- 
tiiing; especially with the nuns and young ladies, to whom many of these liturgical customs are attributed. 

E 
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Militant. Yet it is a ]pK)tioe, not of the very highest, bat of high antiquity, and wonld appear 
to be a snryival of a wide-spread pre-Beformation ceremony. 

In the earliest descriptions of the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, apart from those in 
the New Testament, we find, at the banning of the Missa Fidelium^ and afcer the expulsion 
of the catechumens, a moment at whidi br^ and a cup of wine, mingled with water, were 
brought into the assembly of the faithfiil, and set on tiie Altar. For oonyenienoe sake, I would 
call this ceremonial setting of the bread and wine on the Hol^ Table the Offertory, not the 
anthem or words said by we celebrant, but a manual act of him or his ministers. Most of 
the ancient liturgies of Ohristendom place the Offertory at the same point in the service; now 
it is preceded or followed b^ the recitation of the Nioene Creed, but the normal place of the 
Offertory, it will be allowed, is at the beginning of the Missa Fidslium, and not before. 

But by the twelfth century there had appeared in Western Christendom the fi^hion of 
making the Offertory quite early in the service. It spread widely, and the practice may be 
found m Oerman, French, and Spanish Miraals, as well as in the service books of the White, Orey, 
and Black Friars, and the White Monks, and German Black Monks, as well as in many others. 

At High Mass this Offertory took place in many Churches and Orders between the Epistle 
and the Gospel. It is so to this day in the Dominican Bite ; and was so formerly in the 
Franciscan Bite, and at Paris, Bouen, and Bordeaux in France ; Toledo and Palencia in Spain; 
Augsburg and Freising in Germany ; and many other Churches. 

The preparation of the chalice (that is, the mixing of the wine and water in the chalice) we 
know took place at this point in the Sarum High M^* and also at Lincoln,' and there are 
traces of the same practice among the Canons of St. Augustine from Siena.' 

The White Monks had their Offertory at High Mass after the Olaria in Excelsis or before 
the Collects.^ And the same thing was done by the Black Monks throughout Germany. 

At low Mass, even in the same Churches, the Offertory usually came a good deal earlier. 
In the Mozarabic Liturgy, as practised to-day, it comes after the Confiieary and before the 
introit ; but this is no part, I think, of the original rite, but is a borrowing from the rite of 
Toledo. It was made at this place at Calahorra in Spain, at Tours, even at High Mass,^ {m>- 
bably at this moment at Colen,' certainly before the Gospel.'' But the fiftvourite place for the 
Offertory at Low Mass was either as soon as the priest approached the altar, supposing he vested 
in the vestry ; or even before he vested, when he took his vestments direct from the futar. 

Of this first we have an instance at the Dominican Low Mass, of which any one may now 
convince himself by a visit to a Dominican Chapel, and it was also practised in the sixteenth 
century bv the rival friars^ the Franciscans,^ and also by the Carmelites. 

Of the second ijractioe of preparing the chalice even before the priest took the ornaments 
from the altar there is ample proof at Paris, Angers, Auxerre, Chalons-sur-Mame, Autun, with 
Norman Churches like Coutances, Bee, and Bouen.* 

Now, the customs of Bouen particularly concern us, because we know that the diocese of 
Lincoln, the largest diocese of England, adopted the customs of Bouen, and there is a persistoit 
tradition that the rites of Sarum were modelled upon those of Bouen. There would seem sood 
evidence that the Norman rites deeply inflnencea our English customs ; and though we nave 
little rubrical record of the ceremonies of Low Mass in England, yet there seems to be some 
evidence that the custom of setting the bread and wine on the altar before the beginning of the 
service was as well known in England as in Normandy. For example, there is a writer named 
Thomas Becon, scurrilous and obscene indeed, but as he ser?ed an English parish just before 
the Beformation, he may be taken as a good witness of the ceremonies of that time. He says^ 
evidently speaking of a Low Mass : *^ xe come to the Altar with your Masse-book, Corporasse^ 
Chalice, and Bread with such other trinkets.''" And further on, speaking of the ceremonies 

^ Mistale Santm, £d. BnmtlBland, ooL 587» 

* ConswtudinariHm Ecclesie Lincoln. Bd. WordBWorth and Beynolds, 1885, p. 18. 

s Ordinariwn Fratrum Canonicontm Beguhrium Congregationis S, Salvatmii OnHnis & AugusUni. RomM, 
apnd Antonium Bladam, 1549. Oapp. xxxiz. and xli. 

« Cknuuetudines, Gap. liii. edited by Ph. Goignard, Les Monuments primitifs de la lUgU cUUrdenne. Biian, 
1878. p. 142. ^ ~o r J ^ i-f 

6 De Molecn (Le Bmn Deemapettes) Vogages Uturgiques de Drcmce^ Paris, 1718, p. 118. 

* The oae of this old English word may seem a£feoted, but I cannot bring myself to caU a (German town by a 
French name. Miseale Colomense, Paris, 1526. » IMter/amilians dencorum, Venetiis, 1650, fol 225, Terse. 

B The following are the authorities, not afaready quoted, on which I base my statements i—Mieeak ad mm 
eeeleeie Parieieneis, 1548. Mieeale eecwubim nsmn insignie ecclesie Botkomagensis, 1499. Missak insignts wslme 
Bwrdigalensis, 1568. MissaU mixtmn secundmn ordinem abnae primatis ecdene Toletanae, 1551. MissaU PaUan- 
Unum, 1568. Directorium secundum ritum ecclesie et diocesis FHsingensis^ Venetiis, 1516. Missale damo diHgentisnm 
castigatum et reoiswn ordinis S. Benedicti nigrorum monachorum per Germaniam^ 1517. Missale secundum cow 
suetvdineM Oalagurritanensis et Caldatensis ecclesiarum, 1554. Missale ad usum insignis ecclesie Andegavensis, 1528L 
Missale cuncUs sacerdotibus iuxta Oonstantiensis diocesis, eto^ 1557. Martene, de antiquis ecdesiae ritihus, lab. i, 
Cap. ivMArt. xii. ; Ordd. xxvL and xxxvi. ; and Traitide la Mtsse, Paris, 2« ^, 1714, p. 85, attributed to Granoolai. 

10 The acute writer of a series of excellent articles on the Credence in the Ecclenobgist (yii and yiiL Tolomes) 
thinks that at York the elements were " placed on the altar at some time before Ihe offertory." (yiii. 152). 

11 Thomas Becon, Displaying of the Topish Masse, Lend., 1687, p. 101. 
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between the Epistle and Gospel, he says : Ye goe to the other end of the Altar to reade the 
Gosnel. But, first of all, yee nncoyer the chalioe, and look whether yonr drinke bee there or 
no, least yon should chance to bee deceived, when the time of your repast oome."^ 

From this passage we learn that before the Beformaticm the bread was certainly brought 
in with the Tessels at Low Mass, though it may be noticed that the same thing is done accord- 
ing to the present Boman mbrics ; but the wine (as the pleasant Becon so civilly calls it, *^ a 
spoonfal of wine and two or three drops of water") was also on the altar before the Gospel was 
hesun. As Becon makes no mention of any preparation of the chalice, it would seem not 
unlikely that the chalice already contained the wine and water when it was brought to the altar 
with the bread and corporas. Possibly, then, in England, at the time of the Befprmation, 
people were accustomed to see the bre^d and wine put on the altar before the beginning of the 
service in parish churches, besides in those of the friars and of the monks. And, though in 
England we have no record of this act being done by any bat the celebrant or his ministers 
before the Beformation ; vet, at Lyons, even as late as 1825, the elements were prepared, not 
by the deacon, as is osual, but by the matriculariuSf* a sort of sexton ; the preparation being 
called, at Lyons and many other places, the administration. 

Now, this anticipation of the right time of the Offertory was happily forbidden by thefirafc 
Book of Edward YI. The men who drew up this rite were excellent ritualists ; and the 
Offertory was put after the Creed and Gospel, and the chalice was also directed to be prepared 
at this moment. But the Offertory, both name and thing, was taken away in 1552, and anv airection 
as to the time at which the bread and wine should be set on the altar disappeared from our 
Prayer Book until the present rubric was inserted in 1662, before the prayer for the Church 
Militant So that for over one hundred years there were no directions in the Prayer Book as to 
the time of setting the bread and wine on the Holy Table. 

Now, it seems not unlikely that the old Englid^ custom of patting the bread and~ wine on 
the altar before the service besan may have l^n restored in Queen Mary's time, with the 
Samm Missal, and, in default of any definite direction in the Prayer Book, continued on to 
Charles II.'s reign ; and that then with the conservative instincts of the clergy, tiie new rubric 
may have been unheeded. And thus the old pre-Beformation, bat unprimitive, practice may 
have come down to our own time, an unsuspected survival of the rites of Samm. 

II. — Oblation of the Brbad and Winb after thb Alms. 

In the early Church, bread and wine were offered by the faithful at the altar as alms 
in kind ; and out of these the priest took a sufficiency for the oelebratiou of the Eucharist 
By little and little the custom crept in of substituting something wherewith to bov bread 
and wine, instead of offering bread and wine itself.' A trace of this custom of oflraring in 
kind may be found in the rubric at the end of the Communion Service of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which directs that ''if any of the bread and wine remain unconsecrated, 
the Carate shall have it to his Own use." The money, then, which is now collected at 
the Offertory, represents the offerings of bread and wine formerly made at this place : 
fh)m which the Elements for the Eucharist were chosen. If, therefore, we are to preserve 
the ancient sequence of rites, the Eucharistic bread and wine should not be ofi^red on 
the altar until after the representative of the bread and wine, from which they should be 
taken, shall be there. This is the order given in the Prayer Book, and it is also particularly 
insisted upon by the French Missals of the last century ; but of late years this plain direction 
has been disregarded. I know perfectly well that the modem practice is said to save time, 
bot I refiose to give this unworthy motive a moment's consideration. Possibly the change may 
spring from the love that some persons diow of making everyone in Church do different things 
at the same time. Here, for such persons, was an excellent chance, not often given in the 
Anglican Bite. The priest and his ministers could be setting the elements on the altar, the 
choir could be singing a hymn, the churchwardens collecting the money, while the faithful 
oonld give what attention was possible to the three different acts going on at the same time. 
IIL— UsB OF Bed Wine m the Euohabist. 

In the Boman Church^ white wine is commonly used, while in England red, with almost 

^Thomss Becon, Ditplaying of the Popish Masse, Lond., 1637, p. 118. Compare these words with a rabrio 
of the Contanoes Missal of 1557. Evangelinxn qnod lectnnis deferat libmm ad slnistram partem altaris. Et 
▼isitet sn sit Timim et aqua in calioe, discoperiendo {sic) calioem et levandonatenam,** eto. 

* MiisaU Lugdunense, Lngdoni, 1825. Ritas in missa solemni seirandns. Cap. t., § 11. 

> A Conntoy Parson," wnting in the Church Times for Sept. 2, 1887, p. 694, has made the exceUent suggestion 
that the oblations of bread and wine should be solemnly brought up the naye by the churchwardens.** It 
would be a return to primitiye usage, and avoid the necessity of the use of a credence, which appears in tiiis 
country, at aU events, to be Oaroline in origin. 

*Qee Gavantus, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, Pars iii., Tit. iv., Aug. YindeL 1763, t. i, p. 384. 
^iservations by Merati, who quotes St. Charles Borromeo as prescribing white wine, so that the linen might not 
be rtamed. It would almost appear that if red wine only can be had, the celebrant may be excused frompurifying 
Umself with wine, because the purificator would thereby be stained. (Fab. do Aibertis, De Sacria Utmsikbugf 
c»p. iU., § 173. Romae 1788, L 26.) 
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nniversai consenti has been used nntil qaite lately. This Eaglish casfcom is of very great 
antiqni^. Bed wine was used at the Passover, and the remains of the Encharistic wine found 
in the Catacombs show a red coloar.* Mabillon tells ns that red wine was more oommonly 
ordered, not only because of its symbolical likeness, bat because white wine could easily be 
mistaken for water.' Mabillon thinks there is a reference to the red colour of the Sacra- 
mental wine in St. Ambrose.' Bed wine is also need amoug the Greeks.^ There are numerous 
instances of local synods in the middle ages commanding the use of red wine, including one of 
the Diocese of Sodor and Man in 1850. This orders red wine rather than white, though it 
admits white as lawful* This is the opinion of John de Bargo, the great English writer on 
the Sacraments.' A good ritualist like Mr. Maskell speaks of the old and much more 
suitable custom of consecrating red wine." Prom the rubrics at Samm,' Hereford,' and 
Exeter,' it would seem likely that red wine was used in these churches ; and in Carlisle we find 
it actually employed, for there is a grant of two tonnes of red wyn by the hands of the chief 
butt^ere of England, etc., for using divine observances."^* 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who is well known for his wide acquaintance with English 
Inventories, tells poie that the wine cruet was sometimes distinguished from its fellow by a mhj, 
fixed in some part of it. This is further evidence in the same direction. 

Yet, notwithstanding these English authorities, some have taken to the use of white wine. 
Had their intent been to cast out of Christian worship the fluids which are euphemistically 
called wine, either by adTertising firms or by Manichsean heretics, not a word would have beea 
said by Catholics who believe that there is but one God who made all things, even alcohol ; and 
who desire nothing more than that the Eucharistic wine shall be the fermented juice of the grape 
of undoubted purity. But if Our Lord at the Last Supper used red wine, it seems inconsistent 
to give up its use at a time when much stress has been laid upon the importanoe of following 
every detail of Our Lord's action ; a pious view, which must not, perhaps, be too much insisted 
upon, as it would suggest the practice of celebrating the Eucharist in the recumbent posture. 
Bnt too great care cannot be taken in the choice of both species for the Holy Eucharist ; that 
both are real bread and real wine, which have not been chemically altered so as to lose their 
right to the name of bread and of wine. 

IV.— CusHiom OK THE Altae. 

Many old drawings of cathedral or collegiate churches of the last century will show at 
each end of the altar a cushion on which the altar book is laid. One of the first things that a 
modem " restorer " does with his altar is to get rid of these cushions. They are the subject of 
infinite scorn, but notwithstanding this they may boast a respectable antiquity. At the present 
moment the Church of Bome knows in her rubrics nothing of the fashionable altar-desK, and 
orders only a cushion to be put under the mass-book." A moderate search in the English wills 
or inventories will display a number of these Pillowes or quisshms, thoagh desks for outers 
(whatever they may be) are to be found here and there." At Poitiers, alx)ut 1560-70, there 
were six pillows of doth of gold and velvet for the high altar." And I remember, when 
wandering in Bohemia more than twenty years ago, I found eve^ village altar adorned with a 
cushion at each end in a way that greatly reminded me of old England. And in the French 
picture book, Le Tableau de la Croix, which I shall qnote immediately, there is a cushion at each 
end of the altar in nearly every engraving. (See Figs. 1 and 9.) And I am told that the 
cushion is, practically, much more convenient than a desk. 

Some of us may remember, too, the cap, the gloves, the handkerchief, all carefully placed 
near, the last under these cushions. The gloves and the handkerchief are quite gone, and I 
am not sorry for them, but the handkerchief is an old institution. In a Dominican Missal, 
printed in 1504 at Venice, there is mentioned amongst the ornaments for the altar, the cushion^ 
the candles, the linen, the Epistle-book, and Gospel-book, ''aliqna mapula ad tergendas 

^ Smith's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 1875, pp. 606 and 808. 

* MftbUlon, de Liturgia GaUicana, lib. i., cap. y. Luteciae PariB, 1685, p. 40. 

s S. Ambrose, in Fs, oxviiL Expositio, Sermo 14, § 2. Ed. Benedict, p. 1140. Oarpis rosam, hoc est, Dominioi 
corporis sangoinem. 

* Herm. Adalb. Daniel, Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Orientalis, Lipsiae, 1853, p. 887. 

^ *'In albo tamen bene conflcitnr sacrum." MaskeU, Andent Liturgy of the Chwrch of England, Loud. 
Sec. ed. 1846, p. 83. Note. 

' loannis de Borgo, Pupilla oculiy Argent. 1514, foUo xvij. D. "Neo refert an sit albom an mbenm » . . 
^uamyis yinom rubeum ait praeeligendum." ' Missale Sarum, Ed. Bumtisland, p. 656. 

> Missale Hereford, Ed. Henderson, 1874, p. xxxiv. • Ordinale Exon, Cap. xxiiL Ed. H. E. Reynolds. 

10 Dugdale, Monasticon AngUcanum, Lond. 1880, toL vi., part i., p. 148. Note b. Ct de Berlendi, dsih 
Oblazioni all* Altare, Yenezia, 1786, § ii, p. 82. 

11 « In oomu Epistolae oussinns supponendus MissaU.*' Hubrioae generates Missalis, xx. 

i< See Dr. Freshfleld's yaluable paper on St. Stephen's, Coleman Street, in Archaeologia, 1887, Vol 1., p. 44. 

13 Charles Auber, Histoire de la CathidraU de Poitiers, Paris, 1849, 1. 11, p. 277. 
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Dcree, iiufca miasale ponenda," but the role has disappeared from the edition of 1705, and the 
deoency of a nile from the present Roman Mass-book will be appreciated by all^ to wit : that 
notbiog shall be placed on the altar but those things that pertain to the sacrifice^ or the 
decoration of the altar itself.^ 

V. — ^Amplb Linen CovERiNa op Altar. 

We may deride, too, the old custom of covering np the altar with linen so that the white 
hnen cloth hang down on all sides almost to the ground. But there would seem good reasons 
to believe that this is a primitive custom, if not the primitive custom. Most drawings of the 
early square altars show the linen hanging around nearly down to the ground. The early 
mosaics at Ravenna show this well At the Society of Antiquaries we have in our 
museum a shrine of Limoges enamel work of the Idth century, on one side of which the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury is shown. The saint stands before an altar covered 
with linen, and on which a chalice and paten stand. To this day when Communion is given in 
a Cistercian house, the communicant approaches the altar and wraps his hands in the linen 
cloth, using it as a houseling cloth, inst as Lanfranc in his GomtUiUioms for the monks of 
Canterbury says, that the boy who is being offered to the order must have his hands wrapped 
"in palla qua altare coopertnm est, et cujus pars anterius pendet."* Le Brun Desmarettes tells 
us that at Angers they only vested the altar just before mass, and that then the linen cloth 
hung over very much as it does on a table set ready for dinner ; while on Good Friday, a 
survival, he says, of the practice once followed every day, the High Altar at Rouen was covered 
by a large linen cloth wnich entirely covered it.' Claude de Yert says the same thing.^ And 
in the Paris Missal of 1489, there is a view of an altar at which a priest is saying mass. The 
altar is covered by a linen cloth, shown by its folds, which hangs more than nalrway down to 
the ground We may also note a cushion for the book, only two lights, and no gradin. 

(Fig 1.) There are many other such representations of the 
linen in medieval drawings; but I wiU give another illus- 
tration, later and therefore more interesting, from a little Roman 
Catholic Prayer Book, for the loan of which I am indebted 
to Mr. Willson. The altar is almost square, covered with linen ; 
it has no gradin, but only two lights ; and the cross has no 
figure on it There is a baldaquin over the altar. (Fig. 2.) 
The date, 1665, should be noted. Also the engraving on 
the first page of Mabillon*s Liturgia Oallicana, printed at raris 
in 1685, shows the altar of an ancient church, perhaps of 
Rheims. The linen cloth nearly touches the ground, and there 
are no candlesticks, cross, or gradin, just a9 at Lyons (Fig 8), 
but the altar is surmounted by a baldequin from which the Holy 
Sacrament is suspended in a dove, and lamps bum around. The 
custom of covering the front of the altar with linen has not yet 
entirely disappeared, for in 1884 I saw several altars in Spain 
vested in this way. 

The Copts also vest the altar in the ample way. Besides 
the ordinary covering, which is generally coloured, the altar 
must have a second vestment, which shrouds the whole fabric 
at the time of the EuchariBtic celebration," says Mr. Butler.^ 

There are two ancient methods of vesting the altar in 
linen: one^ just described; the other, which apparently the 
rubric of the Roman Missal of to-day contemplates, is the use 
of a long oblong piece of linen, coming down to the ground 
(" quae usque ad terram pertiqgat " says the aforesaid rubric) 
over the short sides of the oblong altar. There seems to be 
nothing special to the Eucharist in covering the top and ends 
of the altar only. In the Pontificals Romanum, published at 
Venice in 1520, there is a drawing of the Pope's coronation 
dinner ; and the table at which the Pope is sitting, and the 




Fig. 1. — Initial letter of the office 
for Corpus Christi, in Mtssale Pari- 
nbiM, . printed in 1489 (from the 
library ot the Rev. William John 
Blew) showing, i, 



**J6, ». The ample linen » — & ^ 

eoTering ; ii. The cushion for the tables at which the Oardinals are sitting, have linen cloths which 
book; iii. The absence of a gradin; only cover the top and short ends. (Folio 52, verso.) Also in 
It. Only two lights. the consecration of a church, a table on which wine, salt and 

1 See the rubric quoted above. Though Claude de Vert (Explication, etc., Paris, 1708, t. ii., p. 821) approves 
of having a speoial handkerchief, which should oxUy be used at the altar. 
'WiDiins, Concilia, Lend. 1787, t. i., p. 866. 
'De Moleon, Voyages liturgiques, Paris, 1718, pp. 80 and 817. 
^Olande de Vert, EsmUcation, etc. Paris, 1718, t. iii., p. 169, Note 2. 
•Alfred J. Butter, lU Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, Vol. ii., p. 288. 
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ashes are pnt (folio 112 yerso) is oorered in piedsdy 
the same way. Both of the aDcient methods seem 
very good, bnt unfortunately neither of these is 
now kept up. The altar is most scantily rested, the 
linen not hanging down over the long side at all, 
and only a foot or so over the shorter end, and left 
on contmuonsly so as to collect all the floating dirt 
and dust of the church. The use of three b'nen 
cloths, two covering only the top, and a large one 
covering the top and sides, is extremely ancient, 
but this now seems given up, and only one is used of 
scanty dimensions. Can all this be merely to save 
money, or is it carelessness ? We know that the 
" Sarum " sequence (or rather alternation) of colours 
is urged upon us because it is cheaper ; and we see 
the altar lights themselves made of paraffin, or some 
other Tile modem composition from America, instead 
of wax, the use of which has come down to us from 
the first. But wax either costs a little more, or is 
more troublesome to buy. Truly the Lord's House 
is now not to be "exceeding magnifical," but 
" exceeding cheap."* 

But though the carelessness and the desire to sare 
money, of woich Bocquillot' complained two hundred 
years ago, are no doubt still with us, there is 
another custom, not due to these canseo, of late years 
crept in. The Holy Table has in some cases 
been left without any decent covering, not merely 
on Good Friday, but at all times ; and to this, I 
fancy, some have been tempted by a feeling that it 
is a pity to leave a very handsome altar unseen. 
Others have done the same because it is a modem 
French use to have no frontal, although the use of 
a frontal, like that of a cushion, is certainly con- 
templated by the Roman rubrics. It seems likely 
that the disuse of a frontal came in at the same time 
that the sextons began to leave the linen cloths, 
vnth the candlesticks and other x)mament& permanently on the altar ; it was a trouble to change 
the frontal every day to white, or green, or red, according as the saint of the day was a Tirgin, a 
confessor, or a martyr, and so the simplest method was to discontinue the use of frontals altogether. 

The idea that it is a pity not to show whatever we have that is handsome or rich in a 
church would be disastrous if carried out widely. Have we not been told over and over again 
that it is a distinguishing note of Christian art, separating it from that of the Benaissance, to 
lavish careful work and precious ornaments on the House of God even where they could not be 
seen ? and does not an ultra-montane ritualist, like Dom Prosper Gu6ranger insist upon the 
mystery that should shroud all that is done at the altar ? I think this idea of hiding the altar 
is a very old Christian notion. We find mention of veils hung before the altar in the fourth 
century, which, even if not idtar cloths as we mean them, must have served to veil the altar 
from view ; but certainly from the sixth century onwards we read of palls of silk and purple, 
which certainly covered the altar.' In the Middle Ages the altar was undoubtedlv covered, as 
the inventories continually tell us of fronts or frontals. The Canons of 1603 oraer the Holy 
Table to be covered with a " carpet of silk or other decent stuff," thus continuing the tradition 
universal in Christendom down to that time. In Italy, the castom of having a frontal is 
universal at the present day. As soon as one crosses the Var, which up to 1860 cUvided France 
from Italy, one comes into the country of fh)ntal8 to altars. In Italy it is rare to find an altar 
without a frontal. All the altars in Ht. Peter's at Bome have frontals. And even where the 
altars are very precious and beautiful they still have frontals. I do not remember ever to have 
seen the altar of St. Ambrose at Milan, which is encrusted with plates of gold, enamel, and 
precious stones, exposed during divine service. Even at Easter it is covered with a firontal of 
the colour of the day. 

1 Bee Dr. Liddon's Sermon at St. Paul's, on Sunday, August 8tb, 1886. ' 

* BocquiUot, TVatV histon'que de la Liturgie sacrJe ou de la Messe, Paris, 1701, p. 105. "11 faut TaTouer de 
bonne foy, c'est, I'^pargne ou la paresse, ou les deux ensemble, qui ont fait 6clorre oette inyention nouTeUe.** 

> See the article on Altar Cloths in Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian Antiquitios, Vol. i., p. 69. 
Lond. 1875. 



Fig. 2. — The approach to the Altar from A 
manual of prayen and Letanies, printed at 
Roan (Rouen) 1665 (from the collection of Mr. 
Willson), showing, i. The ample linen coyering ; 
ii Only two lights ; iii. Absence of gradin ; 
It. An Altar nearly square. 
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I Bhonld tiiink it likely ihafc naked altars, except in the case of the few stone altars which 
are met with here and there in England^ were unknown until some ten years aga English 
altars, in accordance with the tradition of Christendom, and the rule gi?en by the Canons of 
1603, were hidden from view. We know that the Caroline diyines fenced their altars with rails. 
Bat the Oratorians dislike the chancel and its screen ; they bring their altars down among the 
people, expose them, and celebrate the Encharist with the lay folk almost touching the altar. 
Certainly this is a practical way of teaching that there is no mystery in the Holy Eucharist. 

VI.— Thb Absbncb op Gradins. 

Another thing that the modem restorer nuts at once upon his altar is a shallow piece 
of wood, which he calls a mpw altar ^ though the word really meant in the middle ages some- 
Aing quite different. This piece of wood is supposed to carry the cross and candlesticks, 
and is even put on the altar when there are no cross and candlesticks for it to carry. Or 
there may be two of these shelves, one higher than the other, and one of which will probably be 
useless. Then in the middle of theeradin a square block is often put, and on it the cross is 
set, so as in some cases to imitate the tabernacle that is now seen m modern Roman Catholic 
churches.' 

I believe myself that the gradin is entirely modem. I have looked over a large number ot 
drawings of medieval altars, both English and foreign, and it is hurd to find one in which a 
gradin is represented. I should not feel surprised if it were shown that in England such an 
ornament for the altar was unknown before 1840, though it came in on the Continent with the 
sixteenth century. Thienf, writing in 1 688, says it had not been then invented two hundred years.' 

I am aware that Mr. Micklethwaite,' in an admirable paper on Parish Churches in th$ year 
1548, gives some instances of a form or shelf on the altar, which he identifies with the 
modem gradin. I will now quote at length the instances which Mr. Micklethwaite gives 
more shortly, for I suspect myself that the schelffe standing on the altar," the " halpas 
or deske ^ of Hall's were structures like those abundantly fignred in YioIlet-le-Dac*s DicUonnaire 
raisomU de T Architecture frangaiee; sub voce Autel. These are two or three feet high ; in &ct, 
what we should call by the name of reredos, on the top of which were the cross, images, and 
relics ; but the altar candlesticks were always down below, on the altar itself. It carried the 
upper frontal, as it was called : such I take to be the " frontell for the schelffe standying on the 
altar of blue sarsenet, with brydds of golde and the frontell of the same sewte," at St. Mary 
Hill, in 1485-6/ Such a sort of triptych reredos may be seen set on the altar in a chromo- 
lith(^n^h published by the Arundel Society, after one of the paintings by Pinturicchio in the 
Piccolomini Library at Siena. It is clearly separate from the altar, as it stands distinctly 
enough on the white linen cloth. 

So at St. Christopher le Stocks in 1488 there was A nother Sewte of Yestements of white 
bawdekvn, with ropses of goolde and orpharies of rc^ bawdel^ full of the same rooses, for 
priest, dekyn, and sub-deakyn, with ij stooles and ffanons and iij coopes and a cloth of the 
sewte to lye upon a forme uppon the high altar undre the juellis." ^ I confess the cloth of the 
sewte " seems to me more like the upper frontal than a narrow piece of silk like that used for a 
modem gradin. 

Nor does the description which Hall, and after him Holinshed, gives of the halpas " 
incline one to the belief that it was identical with the modem gradin. In the royal Chapels 
set up when Henry YIII. and Francis I. met at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, "the anltare was 
appareled with fine paire of Candlesticks of golde, and on the anltare an halpas and thereon stode 
a Corpus domini, all fine golde, and on the same halpas stoode twelfe Images of the bignes of a 
childe of foure yeres of age all gold."* Would a modem gradin take all these ? or the following : 
On the anltare was a deske or halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crocifix of fine golde, 

^ It ia hardlj neoeesaiy to say that the custom of reserring the Holy Sacrament for the sick goes hack to the 
Tery oiadle of ChriatiaDi^ ; while tiie western onstom of reserring it on the altar is quite modem, for it cannot 
be traced beyond the middle of the sixteenth centnry. In the middle ages it was conmionly hnng in the pyx 
OTor ^e altar, or kept in an anmbry in the wall, or in a special little building near the altar, which the Germans caU 
Saa'amenihaeiachm, We should long ago haye had reserration for tiio uck in the Ohurch of England if there 
had not been the weU grounded fear that we should at once hare such functions as the Q/MtranC ore and 
Benediction introduced amongst us : functions nowhere older than the Reformation, and in this country probably 
not in general use tiU the beginning of this century, for Dr. Murray's staff of workers for the New EngUtk Dictixman/ 
eoold mid no mention of Benedic&n as a serrice before 1812. 

* J. B. Thiers, Diseertatums EoctStioitiquee nw lea principoMx Autele dee Eglitee, Sbq., chap. xx. Paris 
1688, p. 149. 

* J. T. Micklethwaite, Archmological Journal^ 1878, yoI. xxxt. p. 884. 

^ IlbiMiratume of the Maimere and Eipences of AntiaU limee in England, Printed by John Nichols. 
Uiidon, 1797, p. 118. 

•Edwin Freshfield, ArchMohgicu 1880, Vol. xIt., p. 114. 

< I%€ wnon of ike two nobU and tUueire fameliee of Lancasirt and Yorhe, 1548, toL ii, foL IxxiiL, yerso. 
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with an image of the Trinitee, an Image of onre Lady, and twelae other Images all fine golde 
and precions stones, twoo paire of Candelstickes of fine golde, with Basens, Crewettes, Paxes, 
and other Omamentes." ^ A halpas can have had hnt little in common with the modem gradin ; 
and the evidence which Mr. Micklethwaite has set before ns, even if it were allowed as proof of 
the gradin in the cases cited, is yet hardly enongh to overthrow the almost nnanimoas Toioe 
nttered by medieval drawings as to ordinary custom. I have not met with any representation 
of the gradin, that is, a shelf only a few inches high, and carrying the cross or the candlesticks, 
anywhere before the end of the fifteenth century. It appears in a Mass of St. Gregory, by 
BafiBelino del Garbo, which bears the date 1501. 

It may interest those who take their hints in ecdesiology from the Roman Conrt to 
know that the late Pope Pius IX. bad a gjeat dislike to gradins, and did all in his power to get 
rid of them, but was unable to do so ; and, unless there arise in England a stronger current of 
medieval feeling, the gradin is likely to stay among us. In spite of the Pope's objections, I 
cannot help thinking that the gradin of the Boman Basilica, always single, only two or three 
inches high, and very unpretentious, may be dealt with gently by a strict follower of medieval 
customs, though he will show no mercy to the hideous erections, one terrace above another, like 
the Tower of Babel, which we see in so many tasteless French churches. 

It is noteworthy that flower pots and gradins are the most wid^read of the new customs 
that have appeared since 1840, and yet both have very little authority from the middle ages. 
Both were introduced by the early eoclesiologists, I make no doubt, one to give dignity, the 
other to give beauty, to the Christian altar. Yet the flowers in pots set on the altar seem to 
have come in only after the Reformation, being first authorized by Pope Clement VIII., who 

died in 1604.' I am not 
speaking of floral decora- 
tions, which are of very 
great antiquity indeed. 

But if the medieval altar 
had no gradin, yet it had an 
adornment which gave it far 
greater dignity : I mean a 
reredos, structural, or set 
on the altar during service, 
sometimes covert with a 
rich silk cloth, called the 
''upper front." (Pigs. 8, 
4, 5, 6 and 7). It marked 
out the altar firom the rest 
of the building ; and the 
idea should not be lost, 
though there seem some 
signs that it is no longer 
appreciated.' 

VII.— Thb Two Lights. 

Another result of the 
study of medieval altars is 
a confirmation of the strong 
Anglican tradition that two 
cimdlesticks, and only two, 
are to be set on the altar. 
In nearly all medieval 
representations of the cele- 
bration of Mass there are 
only two lights on the altar. 



^ The union of the two noble and iUustre famdiu of Lanocutre and Yorhe^ 154S, toL ii., fol. Ixxiii. roolo. 
Basons are stUl oonsidered proper ornaments for the altar. We may see them in Royal and OoUege Ohapek 
and other places where the hand of progress has not h#en too aotive. In 1449 8ir W. Broges beqneathed "to 
the said chirohe for ther solemnne feste dayes to stande upon the high awter iL grete basynes of nlrer and 
iL high oandlesticks of silver." See Nichols' llhutrations just quoted, p. 182. 

* Laib und Schwarz, Studien ueber die GtMchichtt des christiichen Alton, Stuttgart, 1S67. S. i%, 
' Such want of a reredos may now be noticed at St. Paul's. The waU which is buUt across the sanciaary, 
shortening it out of proportion to Uie choir, is beautiful and stately, but it has no reredos. The altar oonld be 
taken away, and yet the design of the work not destroyed. (May, 1888.) 
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Eren the woodcut io Marcellns shows the Pope, sarronnded byCanlinals, at an altar on which there 
are only two lights. (Fig. 3.) So the Eoman Pontifical, printed at Venice in 1520, has numerons 
woodcnts which give representations of the different episcopal functions, bat there is often only 




Fig. 4.— From a Pontificale Bomanum printed at Venice in 1620, fol. 29, showing :—i. The Consecration of a 
Bishop at an Altar on which there are only two lights ; ii. No gradin. 




Fig. 5.— Vrom a. Pontificale Romanum printed at Venice in 1520, fol. 222, showing: — i. The Altar at a 
Pontifical High Mass, with only two lights upon it ; ii. No gradin. 

one light on the altar, and never more than two, even in the illostration of a pontifical mass 
itself, where the modem mbric requires seven. (Figs. 4 and 5.) And the illostrations of this 
more ancient Pontifical may be contrasted with those of a modem Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 
edited by Catalani, and published at Paris in 1860^ in which much the same ground is gone 
over. In the modem illustrations every altar has six candles besides the cross, and, with one 
excef tion, a gradin. At Sens, the metropolitan Church to which Paris was suffragan until the 
seventeenth century, it was the written mle in 1769 that, according to ancient custom, the altar 
sbonld have only two lights, except on the three or four principal feasts in the year.^ Such also 
was the custom at Lyons at the end of the seventeenth century,' though I do not know what 
the written law was. In the middle ages there was a great difference between the written 
law and acknowledged custom. And when mass was not being celebrated, all ornaments 
were formerly taken away. We may see this for ourselves in the drawings of two altars in 
Westminster Abbey in 1582 (Figs. 6 and 7); and even at the end of the 17th 
century at Lyons, the happy Church which knew no novelties and no metrical hymns, 

^ CirhnomaX dt fEgUsK m/tropohtaine et primatiak de Sens, Sens, 17G9. Partie i, chap. 8, p. 13. 
* De Moleos, Voyages liturgiques, p. 45. 

8 
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Fig. 6.— The Altar in the Islip (?) Chapel, from the Islip Roll in the Library of the Society of Antiqnariaa ; . 
showing the Altar, Tested with frontal, but no other omamenta. 

the altar had no gradin, no lights, nor cross 
oat of Mass (Fig. 8) ; and at Tonrs the 
priest himself carriea the cross away at the 
end of Mass.^ In modern times tlie altars 
have retained their ornaments night and 
day, and Glande de Yert attributes this 
simply to the negligence of the sextons.' 

The Greek Church has to this day kept 
the custom which was universal in Ghristea- 
dom to the end of the middle ages. Dr. 
Neale sajs: ''The altar, though always 
Tested, is, according to the use of the 
Eastern Church, furnished with its candle- 
sticks and other ornaments daring the 
holy Liturgy only."* 

In a modern French Church at 
Benediction the branched candlesticks are 
only brought in at the end of the Sktbat 
Mater, or whatever else has been sung, and 
set on the altar by the side of the Sacra- 
ment; andas soon as the benediction is giyeOy 
the candles are put out and taken away. 

Is it too late to ask for a return to a 
medieval soberness in the use of candles 
and other attempts at ornament ? It is no 
addition to the dignity of a service to see 
alight a number of little candles, a collection 
of what are unhappily called vesper hghte. 
They may be set aside as pure childish- 
Fig. 7.-Altor of St. John Bvangelist in Westminrter °f ?; ^^'J. the traditional two lights 
Abbey, from the IsUp RoU, showing same di^xMaitiona as the Anglican Church are majestlC and 

in yjg- C- simple. Ko doubt we shall be told in 

* De Moleon. Voyages Uturgiquiu, pp. 44 and ]16. 




3 J. 



» Claude de Vert, ExpUcaHtik, etc^ Paris, 1708. t. if., p. 854, and t. iii., p. 169, note. 
" M. Neale, A Uistortf of the Hdy Eastern Church, Lond. 1860, p - - 
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reply that the taste of this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century is depraved, and that we 
mnst accommodate onrselyes to it, as other 
people do. Bat I fail to see the advantage to 
religion of degrading its ceremonies to the level 
of the age. 

A dislike of the excessive ornamentation of 
the altar is not peculiar to Protestants. How 
far the altar ought to be ornamented is a 
question which has been debated with much 

warmth since the reformation The 

Church of England, when not overawed by the 
clamors of the sectaries that assail her on all 
sides, is incliued to favour the practice," says a 
learned Roman Catholic clergyman, well known 
in his own day, and he adds that the Roman 
Basilican altars, unencumbered with tabernacles, 
reliquaries, statues, or flower pots, support a 
cross and six candlesticks ; furniture which is 
soflBcient without doubt for all purposes of 
solemnity, and yet may be endured even by a 
Puritan. The other ornaments, or rather 
superfluities, which are too often observed to 
load the altars of Catholic Churches, owe their 
introduction to the fond devotion of nuns or 
nun-like friarp, and may be tolerated in their conventual oratories as the toys and playthings 
of that harmltrss race, but never allowed to disfigure the simplicity of parochial churches and 
cathedrals."* And in almost the same words, Bocquillot denounces the presence of images, 
relics, gradins, candlesticks, and flowers on the table of the altar : Since the nuns, with a piety 
more worthy of their sex than of the solemnity of our mysteries, have begun to set pots of 
natural and artificial flowers on the altar, their example has been followed in the churches of 
the Mendicant Friars, and in country parish churches, where usually devout women tend the 
altarcL This new usage, which I should call scandalous if the Church did not sufier it, has not yet 
been introduced into cathedral and collegiate churches, nor into those of the monks, at least of 
those who have any care to keep up old customs. The old customs should be preserved wher- 
ever the new have not yet been introduced, determined with the Holy Fathers, that the Holy 
Table is consecrated solely for the sacrifice, and that nothing superfluous should be set on it" ' 

VIII.— Epistolbes and Gospellers. 

The variations in the ceremonies practised in the celebration of the Eucharist make a 
division into two. heads easy : misaa solemnis and mttsa ^vata. The missa iolmnia is the 
public, or High Mass, and gives us the rule for the celebration of the Eucharist. The priest is 
assisted by a deacon and sub-deacon ; or in early English terms which have, through the Canons 
of 1603, come down to our own time, pistler and gospeller. The private, or Low Mass^ on the 
other band, must be regarded as the exception, and in this the priest is assisted by a server only. 
It is the presence of the deacon and sub-deacon which makes the difibrence between 
High Mass and Private Mass, and not whether any part of the service be sung. Now, 
it cannot be too often repeated that it is only High Mass which gives us the ancient, 
typical ceremonies of the celebration of the Eucharist, and from which we- mav learn the 
true idea of the Eucharistic rites. Low Mass only gives us the rite in a maimed and imperfect, 
not to Bay corrapt and irregular way. Private, or Low Mass, that is, a celebration of the 
Eucharist without deacon or sub-deacon, was as little known to the Church at large for the first 
800 years^ as it is to this day to the Eastern Church. It seems to have come in when Latin 
ceased to be understood by the people, who betook themselves, therefore, to their private 
prayers. Low Mass robbed the medieval church of the idea of common prayer, which it is the 
glory of our Prayer Book to have brought back. This celebration of the Eucharist in private . 
(I am only using the word still used by the Roman Missal) shows but small respect to the 
Christian mysteries. It may be borne with in country parishes where there is no one in holy orders 
but the curate himself, but to see in a church with a large staft' the altar served by some bov taken 
out of the street, who probably does not know his Catechism, and has not been confirmed, while 
men in holy orders are doing nothing in the stalls of the choir, or only come into church to dis- 
tribute the Communion, shows that there is little or no zeal for the solemnity of the Eucharist. 

1 John Chotwode EuBttce, A Tour through Italy, London, 1818, 4to., vol. i., p. 878. 
• BocqnUlot, Trait/ historique de la Liturgie sacrh ou de la MetH, Pwris, 1701, p. 108. 
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Fig. 8. — From De Moleon (Le Bran Desmarettes), 
Voya^ HtwrmaueSt published at Paris in 1718, 
showing: — i. The High Altar of the Primatial 
Ohureh of Lyons, Tested, but devoid of ornaments ; 
ii. The Metropolitical Throne, surmounted by the 
Royal Arms of France. 
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It shows a contempt for the practices of antiquity, to which in all qneetions of ceremonial, as 
well as of faith and morals, the Church of England appeals. Even the more learned Boman 
Catholic anthorities dislike the boy server, and tell ns that it is the deacon who is the proper 
minister of the altar. Pierre Le Bmn says that it is only by safferance that a simple clerk 
shoald be allowed to approach the altar; for in ancient times it was the deacon who was 
properly the minister of the priest to accompany him in the celebration of the holy mysteries 
even at low mass.^ 

I may add that private masses do not mean masses without a congregation, or with only a 
server. Solitary masses have been long rigorously suppressed everywhere, and the Eucharist 
can only be celebrated in an assembly, a synaxis, in which there must be seme of the faithful 
present to respond' : a rule which makes us understand the limit in numbers given by the 
rubric at the end of our Communion Service. 

IX. — Turning to thb Faithful when Saluting or Addressing them. 

For years there has been a struggle for a reasonable and ancient custom, viz., that in our 
prayers both priest and people should turn one way; that the priest, by turning away 
from the people, should show that he is not speaking to them. This practice loses all 
its meaning unless the priest, when speaking to the people, turn to them. Accordingly, 
in the Koman rite, when the priest says : Dommus vobtscum or Orate fraires, he turns 
towards the faithful ; so does the deacon when he says : lie, miasa est. But there are 
one or two places where this common sense rule is not followed : e.g., between the end 
of the Canon and the Agntie Dei, the priest says to the people: Pax Domini sit semper 
vohiscum; and yet he does not turn to the faithful. Why is this? Mr. G. G. Scott 
explains this apparently unreasonable practice as follows : in the basilica, the curtains were 
drawn around the altar from the Sursum Corda to the Communion, and the priest, being 
unseen, made no change in his posture when saluting the faithful at the Sursum Corda or 
Fax,^ The curtains around the altar have gone long ^o, except in the stunted form 
of riddells, but the practice caused by them survivea This explanation will commend itself 
to many ; and it will be thought impossible that such a survival, now become unsuitable, even 
in its own home, could be imitated in another rite. But it has been, and in marvellous 
fashion. The pax, it is well known, is in the wrong place in the Boman rite, and it has been 
further dislocated in the Anglican since 1549, and now exists only as part of the final blessing. 
The two are now welded together and form a whole. But because in the Boman rite, for some 
reason or other (whether Mr. Scott's be the real one does not matter) it has been forgotten to 
bid the priest to turn to the people ; therefore English priests are to say that part of the 
blessing which corresponds with the Fax, with their backs turned to the people, and in the 
middle of the para^ph they are to turn round and finish the blessing. Surely unreasoning 
imitation never went farther than this ! 

I would also ask what motive can there be for reading with back turned to the people, 
the Epistle and Gospel, which are addressed to the faithful for their instruction ? 

This is another instance in which a following of the ceremonies of Low Mass has mittled 
ritualists. It cannot be too often repeated that the ceremonies of Low Mass are, compared 
with those of High Mass, modem, and that the ceremonies which accompany Low Mass have been 
greatly influenced by the inability of the faithful to understand Latin. The language of early 
times clearly presupposes that the portions of Scripture read in public worship were for the 
instiuctii n of the people. It would be easy to multiply quotations from the Fathers in which 
the people are bidden to listen with attentive ears ; and the author of so late a book of popular 
devotion as Horst, in the Paradise of the Christian Soul, translated by Dr. Pusey, bids the 
faithfnl listen diligently to the Epistle as if they heard the Apostle or Prophec himself teachin^r, 
advising, or proving.^ But the reading of the Epistle and Gospel at the altar is in itself 

» Pierre Le Bnm, Explication, elc.dela Mene, Paris, 1777, t. i. p. 97. This learned priest of the French Oratory 
is not to be confounded with Le Brun Desmarettes, the author of Vwfoget liturgiqHes, who appears never to hare 
been promoted beyond minor orders. 

' This rule that the Eucharist must only be celebrated in a tjfnaxit has been just restated in a liturgical 
journal appearing at Rome under great authority ; but unfortunately the number of the congregation has been 
reduced to the lowest possible figure (vide Ephaaerides Liturgicae, Romae, 1887, Annus i, p. 641), though the 
medieval rule was three, or at the least two, as the following passage diows : — ^"'Nullua presbyterorum missarum 
solennia celebrare preaumat nisi duobuspresentibus et sibi respondenttbus : cum quibusipse saoerdos tertius habeatur 
et ratio est quia sacerdos pluraliter loquiter ad populum dicens Dominus vobisoum et Orate pro me fratree." 
(Petri Cirveli Expotitio (ibri missalis peregreffia, Compluti, 1528, fol. xzxiiii. verso.) The OouncU of Tient 
(Sess. zxii. cap. 6) hopes that the faithful [in the pluralTwiU communicate at the celebration of every mass. 

» G. G. Scott, junr. An Essay on ths History of English Church Architecture, London, 1881, p. 14, note c. 
to the Discursus on the Orientation of early Christian Churches. Proofs of the distinct orientation of the early 
Roman basilicas are given. 

* J. M. Horstii, Paradisiis Ahim. Christ, de saoram. Eucb. Cap. viii. Mechlin. 1875, p. 858. 
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modem ; in early times they were read in the ambo, pulpit, or rood loft ^; and an examination 
of these ancieut ambones will show na that the Scripture lessons were, and still are, read in 
many churches so as to be best heard of all such as are present' In the Collegiate Church of 
St. Ambrose at Milan, the ambo is in the nave, on the north side of the Church, the reading 
desk bein^ placed so that the reader faoes direct south. The lection (which in the Ambrosian 
rite preceaes the Epistle), the Epistle, and the Gospel, are all read from this desk, an arrangement 
better than any other for letting both clergy ana people hear the words read. The sermon 
follows from the same place. In the Metropolitan Church at Milan there are two ambones 
tadug each other on the north and south side of the church at the end of the nave, the gospel 
desk facing south, the epistle north. So in St. Mark's at Venice there are two ambones at the 
east end of the nave ; from which the Gospel and Epistle are read. Sermons are preached from 
the epistle ambo. At Pisa the same arrangement exists as in the Metropolitan Church at Milan ; 
and instances might be extended almost indefinitely of ancient ambones in Italy and Spain which 
have their desk directed to the south ; or even turned towards the nave, to the south-west.' 

In the early Ordines and liturgicuEd writers we find no trace of reading the Gospel or Epistle 
with back to the people ; the Gospel is to be read by the deacon either with face to the south, as 
it is to this day at Milan ; or in other cases with face to the north, as at High Mass the rubric 
in the Roman Mass book directs to this da?. The Ordo JRomanus, printed by Hittorpius, speak- 
ing of the standing up, and other marks of respect at the Gospel, says : Ipse vero diaconus stat 
versus ad meridiem, ad quam partem viri sclent conflaere, alias autem ad septentrionem.^ 
Another ancient document also printed by Hittorpius says : Diaconus autem Evangelium 
legens ad meridiem versus.^ And m Ownma animae we read : Diaconus secundum ordinem se 
vertit ad austrum dum legit Evangelium.' 

The ambo in the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople was on the central point of the 
church, apparently under the dome, so that a reader standing towards any point of the compass 
could be well beard. I have myself heard the Gospel in an Orthodox church sung just out- 
side the holy doors, the reader with back turned to altar, and facing the faithful ; and I am told 
by an eminent Orthodox priest that this is always the custom with the Greeks. 

As a reason for reading Holy Scripture not facing the people I have been told that 
the litorgical Epistle and Gospel are acts of worship, and therefore properly read as if Almighty 
God Himself were being addressed. I have never met with this reason in print, and I cannot 
but &ncy that it has been forced by the necessity of finding some explanation after the act itself 
had been determined upon, as so many of the soiled mystical reasons are. But the Epistle 
and Gospel occur in the Misaa Cateehuminorum, the period of instruction and of sermon when 
Eacharistic worship has not yet begun ; a fact which seems to me to destroy the theory of the 
Gospel being an act of worship. In the national rites, though not at Rome, the priest and deacon 
sit during the Epistle, a posture which ill accords with the idea that it is an act of worship. 

X.— The Reoitatiok of thb Ten Cohmandhbots with thb Etrie Elbison. 

It is DOW by no means uncommon for the Ten Commandments, with the invariable 
collect, to be left out ; because it shortens the service. It was a favourite theory of the late 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw (whose authority on all liturgical matters, especially on those connected 
with the Sarum Rite, is undoubted) that the Ten Commandments represent a medieval farce ; 
and being introduced between the recitation of the Kyrie^ just as those long and (to speak the 
truth) somewhat foolish interpolations of the Sarum Missal were. By leaving out the Ten 
Commandments, we lose one survival of our old pre-Reformation usages, and a custom which 
is not altogether unedifying in itself ; and at the present moment specially useful, when there 
seems some danger of the Ten Commandments being forgotten in many parts of the Queen's 
dominions. In old French dioceses, the Ten Commandments were reciteid at the end of the 
Bidding Prayer, or Prdne, just before the Epistle and Gospel were read in the vulgar tongue.^ 

1 1n 1547, jost on the eye of the change of ritual in England, there was made at St. Margaret's, Westminster 
a ^ stone in the body of the church, for the priest to declare the pistills and gospeUs/' {lUusirations of the 
Manners and Expenees of Antient Times in England^ London, Nichols, 1797, p. 12.) 

s ■* The ambon of this church struck me as eyidently proving that at the time of its erection the laity must 
hare been able to take a more intelligent part in the pubUo service than they can now in the later Western 
ChunUi. No one pretends that these ambons were merely pulpits for sermons. But if they were anything more, 
it follows that an arrangement so obviously adapted for a real use, namely, to enable a congregation to hear parts 
of the divine service, shows such an use to have then existed. Nowadays the congregations cannot understand 
a word of the Qospels ; and (as might have been expected) the use of the ambon is almost wholly dispensed with." 
(Benjamin Webb, Sketches of Continental Ecclesiolt^g, London, 184S, p. 306.) 

' In speaking of north and south, I suppose *that the altar is at the east end of the church. 

* Hittorpius, ele divinis CathoHcae Ecdesiae officiis, Parisiis, 1610. Ordo Procestdonis, p. 4 Micrologus 
almost quotes these words, {idem, p. 787 ▲). * Idem. p. 1172 d. Expositio missae. 

* Gemma Animae^ lib. i. cap. 22, apud Hittorp. p. 1187. 

' See the Pastorale Parisiense, Paris, 1786. Ed. Le Clerc de Juign^ Arohiep. t. iU. pp. 480 and 484. I 
find the Ten Commandments at the end of the Prdne, or Bidding Prayer, in the Rituals of the following 
dioceses :~Alet, 1667, ii., 264. Lisieux, 1744^ p. 400. Soissons, 1755, iii., ix. Toulon, 1780, iii., 101. 
SkOmer, 1606, iii., 6. At Ments {Agenda, 1561) the Ten Commandments were read on Sundays, with the 
Lord's Prayer and Angelical Salutation, before the Sermon. The same at Wunburg {Agenda, 1564.) 
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XI. — ^Thb Collects for the Chttrch and Quebit. 

The attempt to make a difference between the Collect for the Church and King and the Collect 
for the day is sufficiently amusing. Both are said under one Let us pray ; and, therefore, most be 
in one series. But it pleases some to say one at one end of the altar, and the other at the other. 
Why should this change of position be made ? Up to Charles II.'s time, the Collect for the 
King followed the Collect for the day ; and this is just the place where a general Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, in the thirteenth century, ordered to be said^ a Collect for the King and 
the Queen, Dem in cuius manu corda sunt regum. It is also the place in which, in the Roman 
Missal, is found a prayer for the Pope ; in our rite, instead of praying for one bishop, we pray 
for ** the whole Church," and then for the more particular part in which we find ourselves. Has the 
Pythagorean superstition that there must be an odd number to the collects anything to do with 
this omission ? At Li^ge, it may be noted, it was distinctly ordered that when the number of the 
collects was even, one was not to be added to make the number uneven.' And at Palencia, in 
Spain, it is remarked that there has been a custom to read only an uneven number of collects, 
not from necessity or Church law, but rather from a common custom which need not anxiously 
be kept. And at the same church a prayer for the King, Queen and Royal Family is inserted 
at the end of the last collect.* 

Though it be true that in the Sarum MiBsal the beginning of the Creed was said in the 
midst of the altar, yet it may be noted that in an allied rite, that of the Black Friars, the 
celebrant leaves the middle of the altar, and says the rest at the north side ; in the older- 
fashioned churches this custom of saying the Nicene Creed at the north side may still be seen. 

XII. — Surplices without Cassocks. 

We all know that one of the most frightful breaches of ecclesiastical etiquette that can 
nowadays be committed is to appear in a surplice without a cassock. And it will astonish many 
to hear that there cun be no doubt that surplices were worn without cassocks, and on important 
occasions. For example, I have among my books a little tract ^ printed in Paris in 1658. It is 
mainly a collection of engravings illustrating the various ceremonies of the Mass. The frontispiece 
shows the Pope, vested in chasuble and tiara, carrying the sacred vessels : before him walk two boys, 
in surplices without cassocks, their hosen appearing most plainly below the surplice. One is carry- 
ing a book, the other the wineandwatercmets in adish (Fig. 9). I havealsoa Roman Missal printed 

at Venice in 1561, and adorned 
with little wood-cuts, which take 
the place of initial letters. One 
of these shows a priest vested in 
an alb and stole standing before 
an altar, and re^uiy to sprinkle 
holy water out of a vessel which 
a colet holds before him. The 
colet wears a surplice, but no cas- 
sock that can be seen (Fig. 10). 
Mr. Micklethwaite found on the 
ends of the pews at Troll an 
odd representation of the Sun- 
day procession, where the cross- 
bearer and the torch-bearer have 
surplices, and no cassocks.* 

I have lately come across a 
little Roman Catholic prayer- 
book, much used in Scotland, 
written by the Rev. W. G^ahan, 
O.S.A. It has the title of Th» 
Path to Paradise, and was pub- 
lished at Glasgow in 1868, by 
Hugh Margey. At the end of the 
Pig. 9.— From Le Tableau de la Croix, printed at Paris in 1663, showing— book are several illustrations of 
i. SarpUoes inihout cassocks; ii. Altar cushions. ceremonies of the Mass. I 



* Begiatrum Episcopatua Aberdonensis, Spalding Club, Edinburgh, 1846, vol. ii., p. 32. 
s Rubricae Generales Ecclesim Leodientisy Leodii, 1769, pars ii., p 139. 

* Misaale Pallentinum, 1568, fo. ccclvii., verso, 

* Le Tableau de la Croix reprfyenti dans les c/rSmoni^s de la Sainte Mesae, printed bj Francois ^lazot. Tho 
colophon runs : Acheu^ d'jmprimer ce 20* Septembre, 1653.*' 

* ArchaologiOf 1886, vol. xlviii., p. 343. See ©specially plate xxvi. 
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should think they most have been cat very early in this centary, and they show signs of haying 
bee n used many t imes for many editions. In these drawings, whenever the servers are standing, 
it can be distinctly seen that they wear rochets, but no cassocks. There 
may also be notic^ the long chasables, the cushions for the book, and the 
absence of gradins, of which last two points mention has already been 
made. 

Mr. Everard Oreen tells me that in one of the MSS. exhibited at 
South EenMngton, in 1885, in the Historical Music Loan Exhibition, 
there was a like representation in an illumination. So that, as four or five 
instances have been found by chance within so short a time, it seems not 
unlikely that a wider and more diligent search would discover many such. 
jmrn^i^^t^dtt examples it may be noted that it is not the priest who wears 

Venice, in iMi, ahow- uo cassock, but the colets or the clerk. Tbe reason of this seems to be that 
^^iJ^iSt^i'ou^ surplice was worn over the ordinary dress. The surplice of the clerk was 
pat over his doublet and hose ; the surplice of the priest over his cassock, 
^nhroiightrn^ra^a which was wom abroad as the ordinary dress of men in holy orders. The 
cassock continued to be the ordinary clerical dress in England until late in the 
last century. In Fielding's time every parish priest, even on a journey, wore cassock, if not gown; 
and the custom appears to have gone out in this century, probably owing to the influence of the 
Evangelical movement.' These views explain the fact that until quite lately the singing men 
and ^ys wore surplices, and no cassocks ; while the clergy in holy orders, as a rule, wore 
cassocks as welL The practice of wearing no cassocks will not, I hope, be encouraged by what 
I say ; for a short surplice without a cassock is hardly a picturesque dress. But if we come to 
what is decent, and not to what is old, what can be worse than the short sarplices that are 
now sometimes to be seen ? I hear that an English Roman Catholic Bishop has forbidden 
the use of cottas in his diocese on the ground that they do not fulfil the firat requirement 
of clothing, which is to hide that part of the body which should be covered. I must own 
that if I had to chose between the medieval surplice and no cassock, and the modern cotta 
and cassock, I should vote for the medieval castom, uncomely as it is.' 

The long surplice is old enough, but there is one feature in the long surplice that is not 
old, and that is, slitting up this ornament in front so as to put it on like a cloak. If Mr. Pepys 
is to be understood literally, it is later than the Restoration. In his Dtari/ of Oct. 26, 1662 
(ed. Mynors Bright), he says: "To church, and there saw the first time Mr. Mills in a 
surplice; but it seemed absurd for him to pull it over his eares in tbe reading-pew^ after he had 
done, before all the church, to go up to the pulpitt, to preach without it.'* 

XIII.— CovBRS TO Fonts. 

ISt. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth century, ordered, in his provincial 
constitutions, that fonts should be decently covered, and kept under lock and key ;' and the 
same direction may be found elsewhere in diocesan and provincial Synods. The canons of 
1603 order that the font shall be of stone ; the Puritans using basons. During the rebellion 
there is evidence that the covers were destroyed, though restored after 1660. Cosin enquires 
whether there be " A font of stone with a comely cover.'** 

There is thus a marked feeling in English history for the retention of covers to fonts, and 
one fails to understand why architects should now so rarely recommend a cover for the font. 
There is no doubt that the practice is growing, but it should, if possible^ be checked. One 
advantage, in these days of overdone floral decorations, that would follow the use of a cover 
securely locked, would be that the font could not be periodically profaned by the devout 
women of the parish. Only last July I saw the bowl of a font elaborately befouled with 
earthenware pots, and plants growing in them^ and I am told that my experience is not singular. 

If time allowed, other changes, not altogether welcome, might be noted. The loss of the 
parish clerk, an officer almost as old as the parson himself ; of Uxq college cap, which when run 
to earth shows it has precisely the same origin as the Italian birretta^ ; of the square east end to our 

1 The history of the cassock and the chasahle bears several points of resemblance. Both casaca and castUa are 
deriyed from ca«a. Both, to begin with, were wom by soldiers and women, but have now become exolasirely 
eocledastieal. The cassock also seems now on a fair way to become a sort of vetHs aacrcL, which can only be 
wom in chnrch, and is a sign of the wearer being ensraged in some sacred function. Whereas, it is reaUy nothing bat 
a clergyman's eyeiy-day dress, somewhat oat of fashion. It has thns exactly reprodnced the history of the ehasnble. 

> At Haha sarplices are wom b/ the native clergy, and cottas rejected as being English ; becanse the 
eh^>lainB to the forces wear them. 

'See Lyndwood, Provindale, Oxon. 1679, p. 12 of second appendix. Qibson, Codex, Lend. 1713, 
pp. 485 and 226. 

* Hienayia Anglicana^ London, 1S48, p. 858. See also p. 79. 

* See Claude de Vert, op, cit. t. ii., p. 268. The French for birretta is bonnet corri, which is a mere trans- 
lation of sqaare cap. 
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Churches, an archifcecfcnral featare which goes back, in these islands, to a time before the landing 
of St. Angustine ; of the passing bell, regretted by an eloquent Canon in a recent sermon at oar 
neighbonring Cathedral Chnrch ; of the nse of bands, the dislike of which seems to have passed into 
France ; last Christmas the Freoch papers announced that the Bishop of Marseilles had forbidden in 
his diocese the use of the old Gallican rabat, with which we are all familiar in the portraits of 
Bossnet and Fdnelon ; of black for Lent, one of the most ancient of the liiurgical colours, but 
of which the Sacred Congregation of Bites at Rome shows an almost superstitions horror. The 
musicians deserve a paper all to themselves. They have altered the old divisions of the 7'e Detm ; 
and interpolated preludes between the Preface and the SanctuSy which destroy the continuity 
so necessary between the words of the priest and the voices of the choir ; but the particular 
misdeed which we have to complain of, at this moment, is their discontinuance of the antiphonal 
singing, which we know has been in this Church of England for many hundred years, and 
which can be traced back to St. Ambrose and St. Ignatius of Antioch. This ancient custom is 
now exchanged for alternate singing between men and boys, a practice which I strongly suspect 
has been impoited from some foreign Church, where, having no architectural chour for the 
singers, an attempt has been made to hide the deficiency by this method of singing. 
Standing at the psalms has also been discontinued, and the attitude of the Presbjterians while 
singing their metrical versions has been taken instead. Natural reverence would teach us that 
the praises of God should be sung standing, and this is the rule given by the better Roman 
Catholic authorities.^ I fear this is an instance of change due to imitation of vulgar foreign 
custom, without a single good reason for its adoption. Turning to the East at the Creed has 
not yet been discontinued ; but as soon as it becomes known, in certain quarters, that it is not 
done at Rome I feel sure that it will go. 

The nineteenth century has been an age of destruction. The mischief that it has done 
may be compared to that wrought by the Reformers in the sixteenth century, or by the 
Saracens and Turks at the fall of Alexandria and Constantinople. Its spirit has entered even 
into those who, we might think, lived to resist it. We have seen in this paper some instances 
of the destruction done by those who would tell us that their motto is : &tate super anUqwu 
viae. One of the greatest liturgical misfortunes' that has befallen the Church of England since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, has been the passing of the Act which allows shortened services. 
This Act has destroyed the idea of Matins and Evensong. It might have been drawn up by 
the same hand that disfigured the Irish Prayer Book. The consequence is that now in the daily 
service" of our parish churches, it is hard to follow the connexion between the older litui^cd 
forms and that actually in use. The liturgical conception has been lost ; and all this havoc has 
been wrought, not by our open enemies, but by the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 

The practical lesson wnich the study of these ancient cnstoms teaches us is the caution 
which we should nse in forming a judgment as to the source of the practices which some of us 
are old enough to remember in our youth. They are not all due to Puritan neglect, the soft, 
easy, and comfortable pillow which ignorance and indifference make for a well-disposed head " * ; 
but many of them are part of the inheritance which has come down to us from our medieval 
fore&thers. Sometimes we have suffered reproaches for belonging to a communion in which 
such slovenly practices could be found ; just as we have been told that the Sundays after 
Trinity ^Nere brought in by Queen Elizabeth, instead of Sundays after Pentecost; whereas 
Trinity comes straight from the Sarum Missal, and may be found in many medieval Oerman 
and French missals ; and even to this day in the Dominican Breviary. Now the middle ages 
are thought to have been unrivalled in the dignity of their worship, and there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in customs which trace their lineage back to so noble a time. Indeed it is to the 
middle ages that the Prayer Book bids us look for our ecclesiology. It declares that " the 
chancels shall remain as they have done in times past," that is, in the times which went before 
the edition of 1552. So that as a general rule we may take as safe guides medieval customs in 
ecclesiology, and also in ritual when not opposed to the present rubrics of the Prayer Book. 
Now the earlier ecclesiologists thought they might gain some knowledge of the customs of the 
middle ages by a study of modern Roman practices, receiving the assertion that Rome never alters 
with a too confiding generosity ; and accordingly proceeded to change some of the inherited 



^ (Hyantus, ITiesaurus Sacronm Bituum, Sect, v., Cap. viii. Aug. Yind. 1768, t. ii., pp. 127 and 190. 
''Standum esse ad Psalmos." 

2 The new Leotionary has destroyed some of the links that bound us to the past " In crastino post 
circumcisionem Domini incipiant legere epistolas S. Paul! " say the Constitutions of Lanfranc : and this was 
the rule in the Church of England, down to the reyision of the lessons some ten or twenty years ago. 

^ I know more than one English clergyman, therefore bound to the daily recitation of Matins and 
Eyensong, but compeUed to give up attendance on the daily seryices in the parish diuroh, because the 
office is EO mutilated that attendance thereon can no longer satisfy the obligation. The Venite, the greater 
part of the Psalms, Lessons, and Canticles (and the Lord's Prayer if said more than once) are all gone. 

^ Montaigne, Essaisj iii 18. 
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medieyal customs ia accordance with the dictates of modem Borne. Bat from modern Borne 
we can learn next to nothing of the practices of the middle ages. A yery little stndy soon con- 
yinces as of the deep division there is between the practice of modem Itome and of medieval 
England, and that modem Bome will only lead ns astray if we trnst to its liturgical decisions. 
Beoiuse a practice is Bomau, it is not therefore of necessity good, or ancient, or Catholic. In 
the first place, the liturgy of modem Bome is the liturgy of the Franciscan Friars, while that 
of the national medieyal Churches is the old Liturgy which was used in the parish churches of 
Bome before the days of Nicholas III. Theologians often tell us of the mischief which these 
Friars haye caused in their science, and to philosophy ; and the harm they haye done in ecclesio- 
is certain. They are credited with the introduction of the Stations of the Cross, which even 
Mrs. Jameson can see set forth unworthy ideas.^ Further, how little of antiquity remains in practice 
in the Boman Communion may soon be gathered by those who will attend a few popular 
functions. Liturrical services, with the exception of the Mass, have well-nigh disappeared ; 
and the seasons of the Christian Year, which we prize so much, are but little thought of Lent 
has given way to the month of Joseph ; Easter and Whitsuntide are swallowed up in the 
month of Mary and the Sacred Heart. A distinguished Fellow of the Boyal Society tola me that 
the only sign by which he now biew of the presence of Whitsuntide was the red colour of the 
vestments. If then the more conseryatiye in the Boman Communion have been unable to 
save from the wreck the Breviary services and the Christian seasons, are th^ likely to have 
kept anything ancient in such comparatively unimportant things as the details of the ornamenta- 
tion of the altar ? They are rather likely to have been overwhelmed by the Oratorianism 
which, in the early days of the ecclesiological movement, was shown to be destractiye of a scien- 
tific ecclesiology.* As in Germany, in philosophy, the cry has been of late years Ba4:h to Kant, 
so in ecclesiology I am sure we must raise the cry of Back to Pugin, to the principles which 
Pugin advocatS ; we must throw away the worldly spirit of the Benaissance, and take our inspira- 
tion from the Middle Ages, remembering the direction of the Prayer Book that the chancels 
shall remain as in times past, and holding fast to a medieval liberty of practice as contrasted 
with the attempts of the Congregation of Bites to establish all over the world the iron uniformity 
which is the aspiration in most things of the nineteenth centuiv.' The end of this paper will^ have 
hem attained if I should succeed in persuading some ecclesiologists that all that is Boman is not 
ancient, and all that is English is not Puritan. 



I cannot end this paper without expressing my best thanks to Mr. Blew, for his goodness 
in allowing me to copy the woodcut in his Paris Missal; to Mr. Everard Green, for procuring 
for me from Mr. Willson a like permission to copy ; to Mr, Micklethwaite, for his assistance in 
all that relates to Westminster Abbey ; and to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. All these friends 
haye been ready with suggestions and criticisms, but I must not be thought thereby to imply 
that they approre of all or any of the opinions which I have express^ in these foregoing 
paragraphs. 



1 Mrs. Jameson, Eisiory of Our Lord, Lond. 1864. YoL ii. p. 116. The Stations are very modern ; about the 
tame age as the gradin. 

3 EccUdohgiUy 1862. Vol. xiii, p. 112. The Oratorian idea of a ohnroh is a big hall with an altar at one 
end.** We are going through a reorudescence of this idea at the present moment. 

> I am told that, despite their best efforts, they haye not been able to secure uniformity in so small a detail 
M the size of the singing-bread. 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 



PART I. 
BY CHARLES BROWNE, M.A. 
♦ 

To understand the origin, the objects, and the very raison cFStre of the Knights Templars, 
on whose constitution and doings I wish to address to jon some obserTations this eyeniog, 
it is necessary to carry our thoughts back to that dreadful year A.D. 70, when Titus 
accomplished to the letter, by the destruction of the sacred city of Jerusalem, our Lord's 
prophecy, that not one stone of that holy place should be left upon another; and when Rachel 
was in very deed left mourning for her children, for they were not So complete was the 
devastation and ruin of the place that, in a very different sense to Isaiah's annouucement of 
the preparation for the advent of our Lord, evetj vallev was filled up and every hill made low ; 
so that all the landmarks of the place were entirely obliterated, and Jerusalem became a mere 
heap of stones. 

This was the state of things during a period of upwards of two centuries and a half. For, 
although in the meantime the Emi>eror Hadrian had founded a settlement upon the site, to 
which he gave the name of ^lia Capitolina, the new building had served only to render the 
confusion of the old sites of all that by Jew and Christian alike was held most holy, still worse 
confounded. And so matters remainea untQ, in the year 326 A.D., the Empress Helena (whom, 
alas ! the fierce historical criticism of modern times will no longer allow us to think of as a 
native British princess), in the fervent zeal of a recent convert, and supported by all the power 
of her great sod, the Emperor Gonstantiue, visited the Holy Land for the express purpose of 
tracing, so far as possible, the exact sites of those places which had been especially hallowed by 
the presence of our Lord during his stay on earth, and paying to them that reverence and 
devotion which they were calculated to inspire in pious and devout persons like herself. 

Her first efforts in this direction, as we know, were devoted to the recovery of the exact 
spot on which the Crucifixion had taken place; under or close to which she was led to expect 
that she might find the very actual and true cross on which the redemption of the world had 
been accomplished. And when the spot fixed upon, amidst the heaps of rubbish which had 
accumulated there during two hundred and fifty years, had been verified by the discovery of 
the three crosses that were recognized (how truly or not it is not any part of my present object 
to inquire or discuss) as the cross of Christ and those of the malefactors crucifiea with Him, the 
spot so pitched upon served as the key to all, or nearly all, the other holy places in, and in the 
neighbourhood o^ Jerusalem. 

The sites thns recovered, not only in the oitj itself, but in many other parts of Palestine, 
became at once the object of enthusiastic veneration to Christians of all nations and ranks, who 
inmiediately flocked in great numbers to the Holy Land, in order to pay their devotions and 

E refer their prayers on the self-same spots where our Lord Himself had prayed and preached, 
ad been born, and suffered death. And so the practice of pilgrimage to the holy places became 
such an established usage that scarcely any who had health and strength, and means sufficient 
to enable them to do so, would oinit to pay, at least, one visit to the shrines marked oat for 
their devotion. 

Succeeding emperors and princes continued and increased the work which St Helen had 
thus begun ; and in time all the recognized spots connected with the special events of sacred 
history were marked out with stately buildings or highly ornamental shrines, dedicated to, or 
rather in memory of, the saintly personages who, or the solemn events which had rendered Uiem 
remarkable. 

Amongst these structures was one which deserves special attention in connection with my 
subject, as it became in time the principal home and head-quarters of the Knights Templars. 
This was the magnificent church and surrounding buildings dedicated in honour of the Pcsnagia 
— the Blessed Virgin — which were erected by the Emperor Justinian within the precincts 
occupied of old by the Temple of Solomon and its surrounding courts ; adjoining to, though not 
actually placed upon, the central site of the Temple itself. 

Matters remained in this condition for about three centuries ; until, in the year 687, the 
followers of Mahomet, under the Caliph Omar, in the first outburst of enthusiasm for uni?ersal 
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conquest, vith which their leader had inspired them, rushed like a swarm of locusts upon the 
Holy Land, captured Jerusalem, and overran the whole district of Palestine. 

Jerusalem was hallowed in the traditions not only of the Jew and the Christian, but in 
those of the followers of Islam also. And the first care of Omar was to erect a most splendid 
Mosqne oyer the central spot of the Temple sit^ the threshing-floor of Araunah ; the rock from 
which Mahomet himself had been caught up into the seventh heaven, where he held those 
70,000 conferences with Allah the Almighty, which supplied him with the principal materials 
for the revelations contained in the Koran. The Church of the Blessed Virgin, built by 
Justinian, which I have just mentioned, lying to the south of this building, Omar at once 
despoiled of its cross and other Christian emblems, and converted it into a Mosque, which was 
called Djam6 al Acsa. Oreat controversies have, indeed, of late raged with respect to the 
identification of the sites of these several buildings with that of the actual Temple of Solomon ; 
but mtii that burning question I have no intention of intermeddling— I know not how the 
truth may be, I tell the tale as 'tis told to me." 

But although Omar had thus appropriated to the service of Islam the site which was of 
equal interest to Mahometans as to Christians, he nevertheless determined, for good and 
sufficient reasons, to enforce the milder of the two alternatives which the Koran permitted 
to the Giaour — the sword or tribute ; and he entered into a compact with the patriarch 
Sophronins, under which the Christians were permitted, upon payment of a not excessive 
tribate, to retain possession of the two spots of the most hallowed character to them — namely, 
the place of the crucifixion on Calvary, and the Holy Sepulchre, with the Church of Uie 
Besnrrection erected over them by the Emperor Constantino the Oreat ; and at the same time 
he allowed them to occupy one quarter of the city, which would serve the double purpose of 
providing lodgings for the bands of pilgrims, who would furnish a large supply of tribute money, 
and, by keeping the Moslems and Christians apart firom each other, preventing disturbwces, 
which it would have been troublesome to quell. 

This policy was followed by Omar's successors, and proved so advantageous for both parties 
that no interruption in it occurred for a period of over three hundred years. Indeed, so friendly 
were the relations between the Mussulman Caliphs and the Christian Emperors of the West, that 
on one occasion it is said that the Caliph Haronn al Baschid (he of the ''Arabian Nights'*) 
sent to the Emperor Charlemagne, as a complimentary present, the keys of the City of Jerusalem, 
indicating, not the transfer of the sovereic^ty over the place, but onl^ the right of free and 
uninterrupted entry for him, his subjects and friends to the holy places within the walls. 

During this period of tranquillity the practice of pilgrimages to the Holy Land enormously 
increased ; and it is recorded that bands of many thousands were in the habit of visiting the 
aacred places in eadi year ; and many and loud were the complaints of the idle, wandering life 
to which this practice led many of the apparent devotees. Indeed, we have in the words '' to 
saunter^** and saunterer,'' derived from the French la sainie Urre^ a standing evidence of the 
loafing, indolent fashion in which many, if not most, of the pilgrims were in the habit of paying 
their visit to the land of Judaea. 

But suddenly, in the year a.d. 1065, only one year before the Norman invasion of Eiigland, 
all this was changed. The Turcomans, including several wild and savage tribes of Tartar 
origin ^m the high lands of Central Asia, who had recently been cx)uverted to the religion of 
M^met, in the fierce enthusiasm of new converts, swept down like an avalanche upon the 
regions of Syria and Palestine, and with indiscriminate fury massacred everv man, woman, and 
child who refused, and indeed many who assented, to utter the formula of their creed — "There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is the prophet of Ood." 

When the news of this massacre, which for the time had exterminated Christianity 
throughout its central and dearly-cherished seat, reached Western Europe, it at once roused a 
corresponding fury in the breasts of all that heard it ; and, under the vigorous and vehement 
preaching of St« Bernard and Peter the Hermit, the most enthusiastic of their hearers formed 
themselves into bands devoted to the one object of recovering possession of the sacred places, 
especially of the Holy Sepulchre and its surionnding buildings; and so was organized the first 
crusade, which was so far successful that in the year 1099 Jerusalem was recovered from the 
power of the infidel, and, together with so much of the land of Palestine as the crusading force 
could hold, formed into a kingdom under the rule of the warlike and chivalrous, as well as pious, 
Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Then arose the institution of the Knights Templars. It was, as many, perhaps most, of 
tiiose things which have ultimately had the most influence upon the world's history, very 
humble and modest in its origin. 

Jerusalem had, indeed, been captured, and was in Christian holding;- but the whole 
surrounding country swarmed with bands of Mahomet's followers — Turks, Arabs, Egyptians, 
and other nationalities— who had been broken and dispersed, but by no means exterminated, by 
the crusading force ; and these, hiding in fast plages in the hills and amongbt the rocks of the 
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deserts, pounced down upon the bands of pilgrims that now a^ain were flocking to the holy 
places, and with massacre, and robbery, ana violence of erery kmd, rendered the journey to 
the holy city one that could only be undertaken at the risk of life and limb. 

This state of things aroused in the most chivalrous of those who had assisted in the capture 
of, and were now maintaining the soT^ignty oyer, the City of Jerusalem, the determination 
to devote themselres to the delivery of Psdestine from these swarms of robbers and cut-throats, 
and to clear the way for the bands of pilgrims who were pressing forward to reaoh the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Amongst those who were animated with this desire, the most prominent and ready for 
action were nine noble knights, who, for the better and more effectual carrying out of their design, 
resolved to form themselves into a brotherhood or community in the fashion of a monastic body- 
bound by the three regularly recognized monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience— 
but dedicated to the special object of military ser?ioe in defence of the Holy Land and its 
pilgrim visitors. These vows they took in the sacred Church of the Besurrection, in the 
presence of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and then proceeded to carry out their object as fervent 
members of the Oburch Militant. Their first step was to elect a head, and to this position they 
UDanimously appointed Hugues, or Hugh de Payens (Hago de Paganis), a member of the 
noble family of the Counts of Payens Champagne, who of all the band had the most remarkably 
distinguished himself for valour m the previous conflicts. 

The community thus formed called themselves at first by the humble title of Pattperes 
Commilitones ChrisU " — the Poor Fellow-soldiers of Christ ; and, although having at first no 
particular organization or rules of conduct, and no special home for their residence as a body, 
they did such excellent service during the first nineteen years of their existence that, at length, 
in the year 1118, Baldwin the Second, the then King of Jerusalem, determined to form them 
into a more regularly organized body. And accordingly, as the first step towards this design, 
he granted to them, for a fixed habitation, that large and magnificent church originally built by 
Justinian, and dedicated in honour of tbe Blessed Virgin, which had for centuries been occupied 
as a Mahometan Mosque, under the title of Djam6 al Acsa, but since the re-conquest of 
Jerusalem had been restored to its original purpose as a Christian church ; and as this church 
and the adjacent buildings stood within the enclosure of Solomon's Temple, though not on the 
actual site of the central sanctuary, the conmiunity now adopted as its corporate style and title 
the name of The Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon,^' and Hugh de Payens, as h^ of 
the Order, received the dignified title of Master of the Temple." 

The next step to secure the firm establishment of the Oraer was to obtain the sanction of 
the Pope, so as to give the community the locus standi of an ecclesiastical order of regulars, 
and to provide them with a constitution and set of rules for their conduct ; and for this purpose 
Baldwin recommended them to the notice and patronage of the great St Bemara, who, 
recognizing at once the value of the services of such a monastic military body in promoting the 
object which he had so greatly at heart, the preservation of the recovered dommion over the 
Holy Land, and the protection of the pilgrims who were desirous of visiting the sacred scenes 
of the life and death of Christ, immediately used his influence with the Pope to grant them his 
approbation ; and, accordingly, Hugh de Payens, accompanied by five members of the Brother- 
hood, proceeded to Rome, where they were received with great favour and distinction by the 
then Pope Honorins, who immediately, in a.d. 1128, summoned an Ecclesiastical Council at 
Troyes, at which Hagh and his companions attended, by special invitation, to explain tiieir 
objects, and the constitution by which they desired to be governed. And thereupon St. Bernard 
himself was requested, and undertook, to revise and settle the rules or statutes of the Order, 
which the whole community bound themselves to abide by and observe. 

These statutes, which were promulgated under the title of Begula Pauperum Commili- 
tonum Christi et Templi Salomonis," were drawn up upon the model of the rule of an aostero 
Monastic Order, with such relaxation and modification only as would be required to enable the 
members efSciently to discharge their military duties. By these rules it was directed that the 
Knights^ — the fall members of the Order — should wear white habits, with white mantles, to 
remind them of their vow of chastity and purity ; but the esquires and retainers, who were 
considered as companions of the Order, were to wear black or dark-brown habits, to remind 
them of theur duty of practising humility and mortification. Besides the r^lar members of 
the Order, the rules provided for the admission of associates, who, without being actual 
members, or in any way required or permitted to share in the military exploits of the Knights, 
were bound to render assistance and support by gifts of money or land, arms, and other matters 
that would be of service to the community, and in return were to be placed under the special 
care and protection of the Knights during their lives, and to enjoy the privilege of burial within 
the precincts of the Templars' own churches and chapels after their deaths — a privilege which, 
when the whole nation was under an interdict, as it was in the time of King John, with a 
special exemption of the churches and chapels belonging to the Templars, was esteemed of the 
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highest yalae. And this body of associates might inolnde even married men and their wives ; 
proYided that the latter nerer came within the houses of the Knights, and that neither they nor 
their husbands shoold wear the white habits or mantles appropriated to those who had taken 
the TOW of chastity. So strict, indeed, was the rule agamst holding communication with 
females, eren the closest relations, that the Knights were expressly forbidden to gaze on the 
conntenance of woman; or to presume to kiss even mother, or sister, aunt, or any other 
woman whatsotever. As ''through feminine kisses men have very often been drawn into 
danger." 

The rules of the Order, when thus revised and settled by St. Bernard, were confirmed by a 
Papal Bull. And immediatelv after receiving this most iinportant sanction, in the year 1128, 
Hngh de Payens, accompanied by several members of the Order, made his way throngh France 
to England and Scotland. On his way he had an interview with our King Henry I., in 
NormandVy and received from him, and also from the nobles and people, large grants and gifts of 
lands and money, arms, and other valuables, for the support of the Order ; and in addition to 
this, he persuaded a vast number of enthusiastic adherents to enlist as recruits under his 
standard, and to join the forces of the Crusaders in, or on the way to, the Holy Land, 

But as it was necessary not only to carry off those who were already prepared for active 
military service, but also to establish dep6ts from which supporters might be m*awn in future, 
and where in the meantime younger men than those alreaay in the field might be trained for 
full membership, and put under the severe discipline required before they oonld be trusted in 
the field, Hugh de Payens established branches of the Order in the different countries that he 
visited; and, amongpt others, he founded a ''Temple" in London, that had its first house and 
home on the south side of Holbom, nearly on the spot where now stand Southampton Buildings ; 
and over this establishment he set a deputy, as head, under the title of " Prior of the Temple " 
— a title however, which, as houses of tne Order gradually increased, and were placed under the 
direction of " Sub-Priors," was expanded into " Grand Prior,'* " Orand Preceptor," and 
ultimately "Master" of the Temple in London. 

Amongst the austerities which they were required to, or actually did, practise, was one 
that we can hardly be called upon to admire, although St. Bernard puts it forward as one of 
their principal attractions. According to him they never combed their hair, and seldom washed 
themselves ; and considered it more becoming to appear covered with dust, and with skins 
browned or blackened by exposure to the sun, and stained by the armour which they wore so 
constantly, than to show themsdves with Mr complexions and trim locks ; but it is permissible 
to our generation, perhaps, to fancy that through indulgence in this practice the odour of 
sanctity proceeding from the members must have been at times of a ver^ powerful description. 

After settling matters in this fashion, and founding several establishments in the different 
countries of Western Europe, Hugh de Payens returned, with a large following of enthusiastic 
members of the new Order, to their head-quarters at Jerusalem, where he soon afterwards died, 
without having had any opportunity of displaying his martial prowess at the head of his now 
large force ; but leaving to his successors the task of making the name of " Templars " 
formidable to their infidel foes, and for about two centuries the most famous Order of Chivalry 
in Ohristendom. 

From this time forward the history of the Templars is almost identical with the history 
of the Crusades — a subject ftur too wide to be dealt with in an address like the present ; and, 
therefore, I shall confine myself to the mention of those events only in which the exploits of 
the Templars were specially noticeable. 

Their first adventures were &t from meeting with that success which all Christendom had 
expected would infallibly attend upon their arms. For the spirit of religious fervour and 
enthusiasm was no longer confined to the Christian hosts. A new General of the Saracens— 
Noureddin — "Light of the Faith," had arisen, who combined the most consummate generalship 
with the practice of most severe asceticism and the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
Idam. And his energetic action, in his vigorous attacks upon the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
drove the Christians to such extremities, that they were compelled to solicit aid from all their 
supporters in Europe ; and thus, in the year 1146, the second Crusade was organised, maiolv 
throngh the efforts of the Templars, who held a Oeneral Chapter of the Order at Paris, which 
was attended by the Pope Engenius III., and Louis YIL, the King of France, and many 
other chie& and nobles, as will as bishops and heads of monastic orders. And in preparation 
for their warlike achievements, the Templars, with the sanction of the Pope, adoptea, as the 
special badge of the Order, the red-cross, to be worn on their habits and mantles, on the left 
side, immediately over the heart. And then, under the leadership of Everard des Barres, the 
then Grand Master of the Temple, the Knights put themselves at the head of the crusading 
forces, and performed prodigies of valour, which called forth the admiration of the Christian 
kings and chiefs who witne^ed them ; but notwithstanding all these efforts, and after numerous 
severe fights, in many of which it is recorded that every single Templar who was engaged 
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perighed under the oyerwhelming numbers that Noureddin opposed to them, and in one of 
which the then Grand Master, Bertrand de Blanquefort, himseu was taken prisoner, sneoess 
deserted their side ; Noureddin's forces overran the Kingdom, and encamped within bovHshot of 
the city of Jerusalem, and the second Crusade ended in disastrous failure. 

It was at this time, and during these conflicts, that the Templars, with the sanction and 
approval of the Pope, adopted their famous Banner Le Beausiant the name of which became 
so f amous in their annals, and which indeed they adopted as their war-crv. This banner was 
made of two pieces of woollen stuff, one black, and one white, with the Red Gross of the Order 
displayed in the midst. The black was designed to represent the mortification of their passions 
unaer the severe discipline to which they were subject ; whilst the white portion symbolized 
the purity of their lives, and the chastity to which they were bound by their vows. Another 
intciT)retation of the symbolism of the banner was that the.white indicated the favour they bore 
to their Christian friends, whilst the black showed the deadly hatred they entertained towards 
all the enemies of Christ. The name Beauseant, or as it was originally ^pelt Bauedanly which 
was given to this bauner signifies, in old French, a piebald horse ; being in fact derived from 
the actual name of a celebrated horse of that colour, to whom it was given possibly to mark the 
good seat which he afforded to his rider. And very terrible to the Saracen foe was the cry 
of Beausiant to the rescue^ which often rang out through the conflicting hosts, as a body of 
Templars charged fariously down upon the Pagan foe and turned the scale of victory in &vour 
of the Christian force. 

Bat as time went on the efficiency of the Templars, as indeed of the whole of that mixed 
assembly that fought under the banner of the Cross, was grievously marred by the jealousies 
and rivalries which sprang up between, not only the difrerent chieftains and leaders of that 
motley array drawn from all nations that bore the name of Christians, but also between the 
several bodies that were banded together in different societies, under different names, all with, 
ostensibly, the same common object, but each desirous of establishing its own supremacy, and 
refusing aid to, and even opposing the efforts of, any other body that seemed likely to suipass them 
in the glories and honours to be won in the field. And nowhere was this jealousy more frequently 
displayed .than between the Templars and that other great and important body, about whom 
perhaps I may be permitted to say something to the Society on some future occasion — I mean 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, or " Knights Hospitallers," as they were also called. 

The Templars always maintained their own independence of all other authorities, whether 
spiritual or secular, except the Pope, and in one remarkable instance they asserted this 
independence in a very practical way. One of the Order, Walter du Mesuil, in flagrant violation 
of every rule of chivalry, and all the recognized usages of war, had violently attacked and killed 
an envoy who had been sent by the well-known *' Old Man of the Mountain," the head of the 
tribe of Assassins " to the Grand Master of the Templars to treat of terms of peace ; and to 
make the matter as bad as possible, the assassination " — (to use the term which we have 
borrowed from the tribe to which the luckless envoy belonged) — took place whilst the envoy was 
not only proceeding under the guarantee of a safe-conduct, furnished him by the King of 
Jerusalem, but was yet within the borders of the kingdom which, to an Ambassador under a 
flag of truce, was absolutely sacred and inviolable. The chieftain of the Assassins " of course 
remonstrated with the King, and he in turn in great indignation sent a message to the then 
Grand Master of the Templars, Odo de St Amand, to demand the surrender of the knight who 
had been guilty of this breach of faith and honour. But Odo haughtily refused to comply 
with the demand ; declaring that the Templars owned no jurisdiction, either civil or ecclesi- 
astical, to which they were subject, whether in Palestine or Europe, except only that of the 
Pope, whom they regarded as their only direct and immediate superior. But nevertheless, ia 
order to show that the knights were not insensible to the claims of justice and honour, he 
caused the offender to be at once arrested and sent to Bome, that he might suffer whatever 
punishment the Pope might think proper to award for so dastardly and disgraceful a crime. 

But now another and more famous champion of el Islam came upon the scene. This was 
the renowned Saladin — {Salah-ed-deen, Defender of the Faith), He was the immediate 
saccessor of Noureddin ; and like him he had begun by leading a very loose and profligate 
life in his early youth ; but as soon as he was entrusted with a military command, and a 
share in the political counsels of the Sultan, he became at once remarkable for a most 
austere asceticism, and the most enthusiastic piety and devotion to the cause of Islam. And 
ultimately on the death of Noureddin in the year 1176, he not only succeeded him in the 
Sultanate of Syria but made himself master of Egypt also ; and so was able to bring into the 
field larger forces than even Noureddin had employed against the Templars and the other 
Christian warriors. But even Saladin was not, at first, uniformly successful, and was himself 
on more than one occasion in extreme peril, and only escaped death or captivity by precipitate 
flight. 

Still, however, the increasing languor of the European nations, who were beginning to get 
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wearied with the constant drain npon their resources both in men and money, which was 
required to sustain the efforts of the Templars in the field, began to tell npon the success of 
their arms ; and towards the end of the 12th century the yictories gained by the Saracens over 
the diminished numbers of the Ohristians, to all appearance threatened the expulsion of the 
Crusaders from Palestine and the extinction of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

But at this crisis fortune came to their aid, and once more gave the Christians at least a 
breathing time to repair their losses, and make preparation for a renewal of their old exploits. 
Saladin haying domestic troubles of his own, and being moreoyer compelled to quell some 
rebellious risings among the wild tribes whom he had brought under his sway, found it con- 
yenient to agree to a truoe for a period of four years ; which, however, he conceded only upon 
the payment of a heavy tribute by the Christians, who were only too glad, even upon those 
terms, to procure a temporary cessation of the conflict. 

The truce once agreed upon the Templars were not slow to avail themselves of it, for the 
purpose of stimulating the flagging zeal of the nations of the We^t. And accordingly it was 
at once determined that the Grand Master of their Order, Amand de Torroge (Amoldus de 
Tnrri Rubr&) accompanied by the head of the Knights Hospitallers and the Patriarch of 
Jemaalem, Heraclius, should forthwith proceed to Europe, and stir up the people there to 
renewed exertions to maintain the sovereignty over the Holy Places, and to secure the safety 
both of the permanent residents at, and the innumerable pilgrim visitors to, the Sacred City. 

Unfortunately, the Master of the Temple fell ill and died on the way, leaving the Patriarch 
and the Grand Master of the Hospitallers to continue their journey alone through Italy and 
France to England, where Henry II„ then on the throne, who was nearly related to both 
the late and the then reigning kings of Jerusalem, received them with great distinction and 
display of zeal for their cause. This indeed he was in an especial manner bound to do, as it 
waa a part of the penance laid upon him for his share in the murder of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, that he should at his own expense maintain 200 Templars in the Holy Land for its 
defence, and should himself proceed thither at the head of a large and effective force to support 
the Templars in their warlike operations ; and on their way the Patriarch and his companions 
had taken care to obtain from the Pope some very pressing letters to the English kiog, insisting, 
under threats of the most grievous spiritual penalties, on the perrormance of his promises. 

The arrival in England of the two surviving emissaries in the spring of the year 1 1 85, occurred 
at a very interesting period in the history of the Templars. Though it was most unfortunate that 
owing to the death of the Grand Master, one of the most notable events in their annals had to 
take place without the presence of the Supreme head of the Order, and in fact under the 
superintendence of the Head of the rival Order, the Grand Master of the Knights of St. Jofaji 
of Jerusalem. This event was the consecration of the church recently erected by the Templars 
in London, at the place where it still stands, a little off the Strand, and within the precincts of 
tbe large area which the Order had just acquired for themselves, and appropriated to the 
purposes of their principal establishment in England. 

The original house of the Order in London, which, as I have before mentioned, stood a 
little to the south of Holbom Bars, nearly where now stand Soathampton Buildings, was but 
a small place, and had within its precincts a proportionately small chapel, the foundations of 
which were not long since exposed to view during some building operations on the spot, and 
which show, as indeed was previously known, that this chapel, like its saccessor, and like many 
other of the churches of the Templars, and of the Knights Hospitallers, was circular in plan — 
a form derived probably from that of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, which 
itself seems to have been designed so as to allow the greatest number of spectators to view the 
ceremonials taking place there at one time. 

The body of the Templars, however, had now so greatly increased in numbers, that it had 
become necessary very considerably to enlarge the places appropriated for their accommodation ; 
and, accordingly, the Knights had acquired a large plot of ground along the south side of the 
Strand, extending from White Friars on the east to what is now Essex Street on the west, and 
from the Strand on the north, to the river on the south ; whilst on the opposite, or north 
side of the Strand, they had a large piece of land laid out for use as a tilting ground, where 
they practised their military exercises, and which occupied very nearly the same site as that on 
which the Law Courts now stand, where their nominal successors may be found engaging in 
tonmaments of a different description, where " arms have yielded place to the gown " ; but in 
which as hard blows are often exchanged with tongue and subtle brain, as ever were exchanged 
with lance and sword in the time of the original Templars themselves. 

On a part of this ground the Sjiights had erected the circular part of that building so well 
known to us as the Temple Church. Upon its construction I shall not attempt to dwell, as our 
good firiend Mr. Birch, the most competent person I believe who could be found to do so, 
has promised to give us some papers upon the round churches in general, which, in themselves, 
form a most interesting branch of ecclesiology. 
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This part of the charch^ howerer, was consecrated by the Patriarch Heraclias, with yerj 
mreat and imposing ceremonial^ on the 10th of February, a.ix 1185. It was dedicated ia 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, as was shown by the inscription which formerly stood orer the 
door leading into the cloisters, and which ran thus, Anno ab Incamatione Domini M**.C*. 
LXXXY°. Dedicata hec ecclesia in honore. Beate Marie a Dnd Eraclio Dei Ora. See Besnrec* 
tionis Ecclesie Patriarcha. IIII. Idus Febmarii. Q*. ea. Annatim Petetib. Penitetia LX Dies 
InduMt." And let ns hope that those who visit the Temple Church in the spirit of penitence, 
not once a year only, but every week, or {)erhaps every day, may still, even in these degenerate 
days, derive some benefit from the gracious indulgence conceded by the Patriarch on this occasion. 

As soon as the consecration of the church was finished Heraclius set about to press the 
King to perform the promise which he had made to visit the Hol^ Land in person at the head 
of a large armed force, to which the English Templars were to ftirnish a consiaerable contingent. 
But Henry was getting old, and not at all disposed for a long and perilous journey by sea and 
land, with plenty of hard knocks and vigorous blows to be given and received at the end of it ; 
and so, acting upon the principle, which has since been formulated in the adage, that " a 
council of war never fights," he summoned a meeting of the Great Council of the Nation, 
before whom he laid for their consideration the serious question whether his duty to his people 
and his God required him most to join the Crusaders in Palestine, or to stay at home and look 
after the interests of the nation, by Providence committed to his sovereign rule and care. The 
Council, possibly not without hints from high quarters of the way in which the King's own 
inclinations tended, reminded him that however weighty might be the obligation he was under 
to perform the promise he had made to the Pope, and to discharge the penance laid upon him in 
satisfaction for the murder of St, Thomas, he was under a still heavier obligation to abide by 
his solenm Coronation Oath, and to perform the duties then undertaken by him ; and which now 
required that he should use all his energies to protect his people fix)m the violence and ferocity of 
those barbarian French who were now pressmg them so sorely. Henry, of course, with many 

Srotestations of the sincere and deep regret which he felt at being compelled to yield to the 
ecision of his Great Council, announced the result of their deliberations to the Patriarch, 
gilding the bitter pill which he gave him to swallow by promising to send a handsome 
contribution, through the Templars, to the funds of the Crusaders. Heraclius, however, was 
not appeased by the promise. He was furious ; and denounced the King for his treachery and 
breach of vows in language so violent that Henry was obliged to tell him that none of his own 
subjects would dare to speak to him in such language, to which the Patriarch retorted that that 
was because they recatxled only his body, and the temporal advantages that he oould bestow 
upon them, but cared nothing for his soul ; which, if he would not oh^y the Pope's injanctions, 
and so escape the spiritual penalties attached to disobedience, was infSftlhbly doomed to 
eternal perdition. 

Even these forcible denunciations, however, could not withdraw Henry frx)m his resolution 
to remain at home and compound for his personal penance by an ample larg$89e ; but to soften 
the asperitv of Heraclius as far as possible, he accompanied him on his way back as far 
as Normandy, where, after a conference with the King of France as to the best way to help the 
Crusaders by other means than by their own personal presence, the Patriarch and King, with 
no great love lost between them, parted company; and Heraclius returned to Jemsalem, 
to carry back the bad tidings that no assistance was to be expected from the Sovereign on whom, 
amongst all the monarchs of the West, they had most relied for personal aid, and the protection 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem was left to the military bodies, principally the Templars and 
Hospitallers who were already on the spot, without any reinforcements to fill up the vacancies 
occasioned in their ranks by battle, plague, famine, and other casualties. 

Heraclius appears to have been a man of a very singular character, combining in his own 
person many most opposite qualities. His devotion to the service of religion, his energetic 
exertions on behalf of the cause of the Crusaders, his asceticism, and even his reputation ibr 
sanctity, were such as befitted the ex officio custodian of the True Cross ; and yet scandal said 
that he owed his promotion to the dignity of the Patriarchate, to the fact that the mother of the 
then King of Jerusalem fell in love with his handsome person, and that he responded to her 
a£Pection in a manner verv unbecoming to an ecclesiastic ; and even after attaining to the 
Patriarchate, he is said to have notoriously and openly supported in great style, and with most 
luxurious surronndings, a lady, formerly, and at the commencement of their acquaintance, the wife 
of a tradesman in the neighbourhood, whose widowhood, it was obscurely hinted, was in some way 
owing to the intervention of her Patriarchal lover. 

Besides all these disastrous circumstances, the whole kingdom of Jerusalem was now sub- 
jected to a new set of troubles through a disputed succession to the throne ; in which, at first 
at least, as usual, the two great bodies of the Templars and Hospitallers took different sides ; 
and when, ultimately, the dispute was settled, after a long series of conflicts, which it is out of 
my way now to go into, in favour of Sibylla, the sister of the former king, Baldwin iy«, and 
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mother of his immediate saccessor, Baldwin Y., who died in infancy ; and the golden crowns with 
which the sovereigns of Jernsalem and their consorts were castomarily crowned, and which were 
kept in the joint custody of the Orand Masters of the Temple and the Hospital, were required 
for the coronation of Sibylla and her husband, Gay de Lnsignan, a French noble of handsome 
person, but of very weak' and unstable character, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers refused 
to produce tbe key which was in his possession, of the chest in which the crowns were kept 
under two locks, the keys of which were in the custody of the two Grand Masters, each holding 
one ; and at length, when persuaded or compelled to nrodace it, he flung it from him with a 
contemptuous gesture, indicating the yiew which he held of the character of Guy de Lusignan, 
whom Sibylla had chosen to be her associate in the soyereignty, and who was then accordingly 
crowned along with her, as king of Jerusalem. 

But the worst result of these unfortunate disputes as to the succession to the very uneasy 
crown of the kingdom was, that they led to the treason of one very powerful noble, whose 
treachery was the primary cause of tbe most disastrous defeat that the arms of the Orusaders in 

Sneral, and especially of the Templars, oyer sustained ; and ultimately led to the capture and 
is of the Holy City itself. 

The noble to whose treacherous conduct these calamitous events were attributable, was 
Raimond II., Oount of Tripoli, who had been appointed Regent of die kingdom, and guardian of 
the royal person during the minority of the infant sovereign Baldwin Y. ; and when the premature 
death of this unfortunate child depriyed the Count of the ofSce of Regent, which he had expected 
to hold during a long minority, he not only refused to sabmit to the lawful sovereignty of the 
rightful successor to the throne, Sibylla, and her husband, Guy de Lusignan, but set up riyal 
claimants to the dignity in the persons of Sibylla's younger sister, the princess Isabella, and her 
husband, Humphrey de Thoron : and when these latter disclaimed and repudiated the preten- 
sions which the Connt of Tripoli had advanced in their name, and had themseWes sworn 
alliance to Sibylla and Guy de Lusignan, the Count in farious indignation, retired to his own 
castle of Tiberias, which he fortified strongly, and there maintained the position of an 
independent chieftain, claiming and exercising independent soyereign-power within his own 
domain ; and actually (so it is said by some of the chroniclers of the time, though denied by 
others) entering into a secret treaty of alliance with Saladin himself ; and if some historians 
are to be believed, turning Mahometan, and as such, submitting to the rite of circumcision. 

Saladin, the truce being now at an end, and having greatly extended and established 
his dominions, and quelled the rebellions rising of his factious subjects, was preparing, 
(acting, so it is said, on secret information supplied to him by the Oount of Tripoli) 
to make a dash upon the Holy Land, which was now left almost entirely to the guuroian- 
ship of the Templars and the Hospitallers ; who, fortunately, were, at this crisis, acting 
in greater harmony than was generally the case with them. A considerable body of 
Saracens, under the command of the Prince Afdhal, a son of Saladin, was pushed across 
tiie Jordan in the spring of the year. 1 187, and commenced plundering and ravaging all the 
country on the other side. When the news was first brought to the Grand Master of the 
Temple, he was on his way to join the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, in a mission* 
to the Count of Tripoli, to induce him to give up his separate position, and to retam to 
his allegiance. At the moment when the message announcing the raid of the Mussulmans, 
and [Nraying for succour, reached him, he was jast sitting down to sapper at one of the 
honses of his Order — the Castle of La Feue. He immediately sent to another Castle of the 
Templars, called Caes, some few miles off, requiring all the Knights that could be spared to 
join him. The Knights had all retired to bed ; but they immediately obeyed the call, armed 
themselves, saddled their horses, and, to the number of 90, joined the Grand Master. As soon 
as it was dawn he marched on with this small force to Nazareth, where he was joined by the 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers, with a force of 40 Knights of his Order. The united body, 
t(^ther with a force of about 460 footmen, making altogether a body of something less than 
6(K) men in all, at once marched out to meet the enemy, who were found, to the number of 
4,000 or 5,000, at about six or seven miles from Nazareth. The impetuous charge of the 
Templars and Hospitallers at first almost routed the Mussulman troops ; but after a short time, 
perceiving the very small numbers of the Christian force, they rallied, and tnrned the tables 
open their assailants with such effect, that the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, the Marshal 
of the Temple Jacqueline de Mailiy (who, mounted on his white charger, performed such 
prodigies of yalour, that even the Moslems themselyes cried out that the Christians' champion, 
St. George himself, had come to their assistance), and eyery one of the Templars engaged, with 
tiie exception only of the Grand Master and two of his Knights, who cut their way through 
the surrounding hosts of Mussulman cavaky, were all killed on the field. And to add, if 
possible, to the distress which this disastrous engagement brought on the Crusaders who received 
the news of the defeat, the irony of fate so arranged matters that a very large body of Templars, 
who, without knowing of the impending afifray, were on theur way to join their brethren at 
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Nazareth, and who^ if they had been np in time, might have been sufficient, if not to gain a 
Tictory, at least to have kept off snch a calamitons defeat, halted on their way to hear mass at 
sunrise ; and, by reason of this delay, arrired on the field of slaughter only in time to hear the 
Bishop of Tyre say the funeral office over the dead bodies of the slain. 

But bad as this terrible affair was for the arms of the Christians, it was but the prelude to 
another far more terrible and disastrous engagement ; in fact, the n^ost disastrous that the 
Christian forces, and especially the Templars, ever sustained. This was the battle of Tiberias, 
which was fought under the command of Saladin himself, during the whole of one, and part of 
two other days, on the 8rd, 4th, and 5th of July, 1187. Raimond, the Count of Tripoli, in whose 
lordship the battle was fought, had, in appearance at least, made his submission to fche king, 
and was admitted to his council ; where, according to the accounts of those writers who always 
speak of his conduct with disparagement, he exercised a most fatal influence oyer the weak and 
Tacillating mind of the king, Guy de Lusignan, who had now taken the command in person, 
and was joined by the Grand Master of the Templars, Gerard de Biderfort, and the newly- 
elected Grand Master of the Hospitallers. To insure victory over the Mussulman foe, Heraclins 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, though himself remaining behind in the city, sent that portion of 
the true cross which had been retained at Jerusalem, under the guardianship of two bishops, 
those of Ptolemais and Lidda. 

The battle began in the afternoon of Thursday the Srdof July, 1187. The king, at 
nightfall, under the advice, as it was said, of the Count of Tripoli, made the terrible mistake, 
instead of cutting his way through the enemy to the lake of Tiberias (the sea of Galilee), of 
halting for the night on a spot where no water was to be had, for man or beast. The effect of 
this fatal error in such a climate, and at such a season, the beginning of July, was sadly 
obvious when the fight was renewed on the next day. Saladin's troops who had the command 
of the lake came on refreshed and invigorated by their night's repose, with their strength and 
spirits all renewed by their copious draughts of water from the lake, and their refresh* 
ing baths in its waters. The Crusaders, on the other hand, after a sultry night, fainting 
with thirst, and with all the dust and sweat of the previous day's fight still clinging to their 
bodies, had to meet a foe immensely outnumbering them, and ready to resume the fight with 
all the freshness of a first engagement ; still the fight was renewed and lasted through 
the whole of that livelong, weary dav ; at a most critical moment of the engagement 
the Count of Tripoli, with a band of his own immediate followers, broke through the 
ranks of the Saracens, who opened to let them pass, and made his way to Tyre. This 
caused a panic amongst the Crusading host, and a general ''Sauve qui pent" ensued 
anxmgst those who were in a condition to do anything towards saving themselves by 
flight: amongst these was the Grand Master of the Hospital who cut his wav through to 
Ascalon, but died shortly afterwards of his wounds : the general mass of the Christian hosts, 
however, got merely jammed together, like a huge flock of sheep being driven helplessly into a 
slaughter bouse ; and in the mdlie, the True Cross itself, the Palladium of the Kingdom, the 
most highly venerated relic of all that Christians adored, was torn from the grasp of the two 
Bishops who supported it ; one of whom, he of Ptolemais, was sldn, and the other, the Bishop 
of Lidda, was made prisoner ; and passed, never aeain to be recovered from them, into the hands 
of the Infidel foe. The king of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, the Grand Master of the Temple, 
Gkrard de Riderfort, and a vast number of the Knights of both Orders, the Temple and the 
Hospital, as well as a large body of their followers, were made prisoners. A few made their 
way to the neighbouring summit of Mount Hittin, where they still held out for some hours until 
the next morning ; but the Saracens, finding the wind set that way, fired the long erass, dried 
by the summer sun, that clothed the sides of the hill ; and they too were obliged to give in 
and yield themselves prisoners. 

So ended the great and terrible battle of Tiberias, or Hittin, as it is sometimes called ; 
but so ended not the slaughter of the Christians and their leaders. Saladin spared 
the King and the Grand Master of the Temple, for whom he expected to receive a heavy 
ransom ; but one of their companions, Reginald de Chatillon, who had incurred his wrath 
treacherously attacking, during a time of truce, a band of pilgrims on their wav to Mecca, Saladin 
cut down with his own hand, as he was about to drink from the bowl of snerbet, which had 
been offered to the King and the Master of the Temple, to quench their thirst, and as a token of 
hospitality, which implied an assurance of safe conduct ; and then, as the third day drew to its 
close, all the members of the two Orders, the Templars and Hospitallers who remained alive 
after the carnage in the field, were led out to an eminence overhanging the lake, and there were 
offered the prescribed alternative of apostasy or death ; and, having to a man chosen the latter, 
they were all beheaded in the presence of Saladin himself, who applauded the dexterity with 
which his executioners performed their deadly task, 

Saladin had now nothing to do but to push on with vigour to accomplish that which was 
the main object of his campaign — the capture of the Holy Oity of Jerusalem. 
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The Templars, who had sent into the field every man who oould be spared^ with the 
exception only of a few left in each castle or fortress belonging to the Order to garrison the place, 
were all but exterminated npon the bloody field of Tiberias ; and even those who had escaped 
by being left behind in garrison were soon reduced to almost nothing ; for, Saladin having offered 
a reward of fifty pieces of silver for every head of a Templar which was brought to him, the 
result was that each of these outlying fortresses was stormed one after another, and the 
unhappy defenders, without any chance of escape, were ruthlessly massacred as, one by one, their 
strongholds fell into the hands of the enemy. 

At length the siege of Jerusalem was formed ; and Saladin having divided his force into 
two bodies, surrounded and attacked the city on both sides at once. All the Ohristian 
inhabitants of the villages and towns on the way were purposely and politicly driven into the 
city, with a view to embarrass the authorities there by mcreasing the number of the miserable 
creatures who had to be fed and provided with lodgings of some kind, without being able to 
contribute anything to the defence of the place ; and, as the ftigitives evacuated one after 
another the holy places, so venerable and so venerated, the Saracen hosts indulged themselves 
by defiling and despoiling all that Christians throughout the world regarded as the objects of 
the most devout veneration. 

The inhabitants, including the few Templars and Hospitallers who formed part of the 
garrison, made the most frantic efibrts to defend the place ; but all was of no use ; and on the 
memorable 2nd of October, 1187, after the Christians had threatened to set fire to and destroy 
the Mosque of Omar^ occupying the site of the Temple, as much venerated by the Mahometans 
as bv the followers of Christ, together with all the treasures in the place, and to massacre every 
Hosiem prisoner whom they held in captivity, Saladin consented to a capitulation, by which it 
was stipulated that he should at once be put into possession of the City, and that every man, 
woman, and child in the place should be put to ransom or rednced to slavery. The price to be 
paid for each man being ten golden bezants ; for each woman, five ; and for every child one. 

The Templars employed all the funds at their disposal in paying the ransom for as many of 
the poor inhabitants and fugitives as, after discharging the price required for their own members, 
their money would extend to set A*ee. But multitudes stiJl were left to endure the miseries of 
slaveiy ; and although domestic slavery was never very severe amongst the Oriental tribes, yet 
the violent breaking-up of families, the separation of husbands, wives, and children from one 
another, brought an amount of wretchedness that rendered the capture of Jerusalem one of the 
most disastrous events that history has ever recorded. 

So perished, practically, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, after enduring for about 188 years. 
For idthough a great deal of fighting had yet to be done before the Mussulman conquest of the 
whole of Palestine was complete, and although the nominal title of King of Jerusalem was 
borne down even to our own times by the descendants and representatives of Ouy de Lusignan, 
yet the kingdom, as a whole, was never again under the sway of a Christian Monarch ; and, 
with the exception of those strongholds in which the Templars and the Hospitallers, and some 
of the local fiarons and Chieftains were enabled to hold out, the country reverted to the 
condition in which it was before Godfrey de Bouillon had rescued it from the Infidels' hmda. 

Saladin, now master of the citv, set to work in the first place to desecrate and defile all 
that the Christians held most sacred, pulling down the crosses and destroying the Mosaics and 
other ornaments with which the churches and chapels were adorned. He then proceeded to 
re-establish the several buildings, and renledicate them to the purposes of his own religion, and 
with this view he had no less than six camel loads of the otto of roses, which, when diluted 
would make an enormous quantity of rose-water, brought from Damascus, with which 
every place contaminated by the performance of Christian rites, was rubbed and scrubbed, 
until it had lost, or was supposed to have lost, all taint of the hated worship ; and then the 
Temple of the Lord, with its holy rock, was once more devoted to Mahometan worship 
as the Mosque of Omar, whilst the " Temple of Solomon," originally the Church of Justinian 
dedicated in memory of the Blessed Virgin, and latterly the principal home and head-quarters 
of the Templars, became again the Mosque of *^ Djam6 al Acsa." And so ends the first, and in 
many respects the most important, chapter in the history of the Knights Templars. 
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FJ^urr XX. 

By CHAELES BEOWNE, M.A. 
.—^ 



Before proceeding to reconnt the exploits of the Templars after the capture of Jerasalem 
up to the time of the final suppression of the Order, it may be as well to give a short review of 
their constitution and organization, as well as of their possessions and emoluments, as they 
gradually developed and increased during the two centuries of their existence as an order of 
military monastics, devoted to the service of Christianity and the maintenance of the interests 
of the Latin or Western Church. 

It will be remembered that at their origin they started with a profession of poverty, 
which they made not only in the conventional monastic sense understood to be involv^ in the 
vow of poverty, which meant only that the individual members could not claim anv private 
possessions of their oWn, but permitted the Order, in its corporate capacity, to get and to hold 
whatever wealth in the shape of lands, money, jewels, arms, or other valuable property they might 
be able to acquire ; but the original founders of the Order, both as individuals and as a 
community, were in real earnest what their earliest title expressed, Pauperes CdmmiUUmss 
Christi (the poor fellow-soldiers of Christ). And this fact was indicated in a somewhat 
remarkable fashion by some of their early seals, which bore upon their obverse the effigv of two 
men riding upon one horse — signifying, as was supposed, that their poverty was such that they 
could only afford to supply one horse for every two men. 

But very soon, as their prowess and valiant deeds began to attract the attention and excite 
the admiration of Christendom, their possessions were largely increased by donations of 
considerable estates, and gifts of money and costly valuables, which in time had swelled to 
such a total that at the best period of their existence they were able to reckon 9000 maneria " 
(that is, not exactly manors in. our use of the term, but distinct estates or properties in land or 
houses) as belonging to them ; and they were able, almost alone, out of their own revenues, to 
raise nearly the whole of the immense sum which was demanded for the ransom of Louis IX. of 
France (Saint Louis) when he was made prisoner by the Saracens, which amounted to no less than 
800,000 bezants, or £400,000 sterling, the purchasing power of which would be equal to at least 
five times that amount in modem money — say two millions sterling ; and all over Europe, as well 
as in various parts of Palestine, they possessed, very often in complete sovereignty, estates which 
are said to have brought them in a steady annual revenue of six millions of pounds sterling ; 
whilst their exemption from the payment of tithes, and many other imposts and dues, reduced 
their outgoings in respect of their estates to a comparatively trifling amount. 

To manage these enormous estates, and to secure their vast revenues, the Order had in all the 
countries of Western Christendom, as well as throughout the land of Palestine, a very lar^ 
number of separate establishments, which had originally the name of Priories" (m 
accordance with the original idea of the Order, being a monastic-bodyX but which afterwards 
were more generally known as " Preceptariss/' or " UommanderieSy' which were presided over 
by superior members of the Order, who bore the title of "Preceptors," or "Commanders — not 
as we should have supposed, from their giving their own precepts or commands to their 
subordinates, but from the opposite fact that they received m>m head-quarters the mandates 
which they and those under them were to obey, and which were issued to them under the formula 
" praecipimus tibi,'* or " commendamus tibi ut," &c. 

These preceptories, or commanderies, differed very much in size and importance ; some of 
them were mere farm-houses, or granges, with a few acres of lEUid attached to them ; whilst 
others were castles, or fortified manor-houses, with estates of considerable extent in their 
neighbourhood. The larger provinces, which comprised several of the lesser houses, or oom- 
manderies, were under the government or superintendence of superior officers, who were styled 
Grand Priors, or Grand Preceptors ; and some of these Grand Priories, or Grand Prece|>^ries, 
such as those of England, Ireland, and Scotland included, each, a whole nation ; whiUt in 
France, Spain, and Palestine, there were, in each country, several Grand Priories. 
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The Order was originally dirided into two classeg only — Knights (Equites, Chevaliers) 
and Serving Men, or Esquires (Servientes ad Arma, Armigeri, Scntigeri, Sergens, or Escuyers). 
The forcper class alone were entitled to wear the white mantle and sorcoat with the red-cross, 
firom which their common name of "The Red-Cross Knights" was derived. The latter wore a 
dark grey or brown habit, with the red cross npon it. At first, there were no clerical members 
of the Order ; and the priests who performed the different religions services for them were 
merely employed and paid by them, like any other class whose services they needed. This was 
one prominent distinction between them and the Hospitallers, who, firom the very first, admitted 
as actual members of the Order clergy as well as laymen. But the inconvenience of having 
only strangers to the Order to minister to them in spiritual things, was so much felt that, 
ultimately, in the year 1162, Pope Alexander III., by the Bull entitled (from its first words, 
as all Papal Bulls are) Omns datum optmum, gave them permission to have chaplains admitted 
as actual members of the Order. 

At the head of the whole communitv was the Grand Master (Magnus Magister), who was 
regarded as a sovereign prince, and as such, was summoned to attend several General Councils 
of the Church. The Grand Priors also, in the different countries in which their Provinces were 
situate, were reckoned as barons and nobles, and entitled to all the privileges which attached 
to that rank. Thus in England, the Mastet* of the Temple in London, who was the Grand 
Prior, or Grand Preceptor of England, sat in Parliament as a Baron, having precedence next 
after Bishops and Abbots, but before those Priors who had seats in Parliament. 

But besides the dignities thus conferred upon the superior ofScers of the Order, the whole 
community, as a corporate body, was regained as a ruling Sovereign Power, having and 
exercising regal jurisdiction over various countries or regions, which were placed under their 
sway. Thus, the sovereignty of Gaza, which was the strongly-fortified outpost of the Crusaders 
between Palestine and Egypt, and the most important bulwark of the Holy Land against the 
Saracens, was made over to them by the King of Jerusalem. Our Richard I., having conquered 
Cyprus, on his way to join the Crusaders, sold the sovereignty of the island to the Templars for 
100,000 bezants, though they afterwards re-sold it, partly to re-pay themselves the purchase- 
money, and partlv to heal one of the numerous dissensions which arose about a disputed 
succession to the throne of Jerusalem to Guy de Lusignan, the exiled and deposed king of that 
kingdom. And one soverei^, Alfonso I., King of Arragon, by his will actually bequeathed 
his whole kingdom, and all bis sovereign rights to the all-powerful Order. But this was a measure 
a little too strong for even such an obedient set of subjects as the Arragonese ; and after some 
negotiations on the subject, the Templars at length consented to withdraw their claims to the 
sovereignty of the kingdom in exchange for some large estates, and some very valuable 
privileges, which were l^stowed upon them hj the Arragonese nobility. 

Lastly, amongst their most valuable privileges was that of being, like the rival Order of 
the Hospitallers, exempt from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatever, except that of the Pope. 
And it was one of the boasts of the Order that, amongst their actual members on the roll was 
included one Pope in person, namely. Innocent III., whose legate, Pandulph, played such an 
important part in the history of our own country during the reign of King John. 

Upon the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, the Templars found themselves expelled from 
the home which they had occupied as their head-quarters ever since the year 1118, within the 
precincts of the Temple, from which they derived their name. But they still retained the 
possession of very many strongly-fortified houses and castles throughout Palestine, as well as in 
other countries, amongst which they were dispersed, and from which they set themselves to 
recover the lost possession of the holy places, or, at any rate, so to harass the Saracen forces, 
who now spread themselves as conquerors over the country, that their possession should be 
anything but a source of quiet and undisturbed enjoyment to the victors. 

Amongst these strongholds, the city and castle of Tyre was one of the most important; 
and the Templars accordingly set themselves to the task of energetically defending it against 
the forces of Saladin, who were besieging it with great vigour. And so stoutly did they, in 
company with the Hospitallers, and under the leadership of Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, 
sustain the defence, that Saladin was obliged to raise the siege, and leave Tyre in the possession 
of the Christians. 

But with that ill luck which seemed to beset every piece of apparent success which the 
Crusaders achieved, the victory at Tyre only served to bring about fresh troubles, through a 
new dispute as to the succession to the uneasy throne of Jerusalem. For Conrad, having 
succeeded in preserving the city, maintained that its defence having been achieved by the arms 
of himself, and the Templars and Hospitallers as his allies, he had preserved it, not for the 
unworthy and pusillanimous Gay de Lusignan, but for himself alone, and so he claimed the 
absolute sovereignty over the fortress. And not content with that, he proceeded to claim the 
whole kingdom for himself ; and to strengthen his claim he contrived to obtain a divorce of 
Isabellai who, upon the death of Qaeen Sibylla^ became the next heiress in a direct line to the 
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throne of Jerusalem, from her husband, De Thoron, and married her himself, and then proceeded 
to set himself up as King in her right : and if he had not been soon afterwards cut off by the 
dagger of one of the fanatical ^' assassins," there is no saying what might have happened in the 
way of the recovery of the city, and the restitution of the kingdom, under the leadership of so 
vigorous, and, to say the truth, so unscropulons a commander. 

After the capture of Jerusalem, Saladin applied himself to the task of redacing under his 
sway all the strongholds the possession of which was still retained by the Christian forces, now 
represented dmost solely by the two great orders of the Templars and Hospitallers. 

The strongest of these fortresses at that time held by the Templars was the Castle of 
Saphet, which for a time they occupied as their head-quarters ; and Saladin accordingly uaed 
all his efforts to make it his own. He was, however, notwithstanding his vigorous endeavours, 
unable to take the place by assault, and was compelled to withdraw the main body of his forces; 
and it was only after a long blockade, during which many sorties of a brilliant character were 
made by the besieged, that the garrison, weakened by their numerous losses, which could not be 
repaired, and reduced to the utmost extremities by starvation, were driven to surrender the 
castle, upon honourable terms, to the Saracens, who thus removed one very serious source of 
annoyance and trouble to them out of their way. 

Driven thus again iix)m their home in the Holy Land, the Templars next threw themselves 
with ardour into the attack which was made by them, in union with the Hospitallers, upon the 
strong and very important fortress of Acre. The siege, one of the most remarkable amongst 
even those remarkable sieges which the history of the Crusades records, lasted for upwards of 
two years. During its progress, the besiegers became, in turn, themselves besieged ; for after 
they had encircled the city, and were every day pushing their military engines nearer and nearer 
to the walls, Saladin gathered an immense host together, and with them surrounded the Christian 
amy, the outer ranks of which had thus to face about; and whilst their inner ranks were still 
pressing on to the assault of the city, the outer circle had to do their utmost to prevent the 
Mussulmans from turning the tables upon them, and storming the trenches which they had 
thrown up to cover their approach to the city. 

The struggle was remarkable for many things. During it the Templars exhibited them- 
selves in the somewhat new character of a naval force, their galleys being constantly engaged 
in blockading the town on its sea-side, and having several very severe encounters with the ships 
with which Saladin was continually striving to break through the blockading force, and relieve 
the besieged. 

Another remarkable feature of the siege was the great number of the Christian soldiers 
who, driven to desperation by the sufferings which they had to undergo during the apparently 
hopeless struggle, deserted to the enemy, renounced their Christian profession, adopted that of 
the followers of Mahomet, and with the usual enthusiastic energy with which new converts turn 
upon their old friends, enlisted under the banner of Mahomet, and attacked, both by sea and 
land, the Christian forces which remained true to their faith and allegiance ; so that Saladin was 
induced grimly to observe that it was most refreshing to him to see how ready the Christian 
dogs were to devour one another whenever they got the chance. 

During the siege, the Grand Master of the Templars died of a pestilence engendered by the 
number of dead bodies of the slain, which were only very imperfectly buried ; and it was only 
upon the arrival on the scene of the Lion-hearted Richard of England, that at length Acre was 
forced to surrender, and after being entered by the Templars it became thenceforth, for just one 
hundred years and to the end of the chapter, so long as the Templars had any foothold in 
Palestine, the head-quarters of the Order. 

It was part of the terms on which Acre capitulated that the prisoners captured by the 
Christians, over 2,000 in number, should be released upon payment of a heavy ransom, and in 
exchange for the True Cross, or that principal portion of it that had been captured at the battle 
of the Lake Tiberias, and had ever since remained in the possession of Saladm. Unfortunately, 
a doubt (certainly not without some reasonable ground for it) was suggested to Saladin whetlier 
the Christians, if they should first get possession of the ransom money and of the Otosb, would 
be ready to perform their part of the bargain by surrendering the prisoners ; and Saladin, before 
doing anything further in the matter, required the Templars to pledge their Mth, on which 
alone he was ready to rely, that the terms of the compact should be honestly observed on the 
part of the Christians. This pledge the Templars (also, probablv, not without good grounds for 
their refusal) declined to give ; and the consequence was that there was a hitch in the progress 
of the negotiations, which drove King Richard into a fit of fiery impatience and funohs 
indignation, under the infiuenoe of which he had all the prisoners marched out and beheaded 
in the sight of the Saracen camp ; and so renounced the hope of recovering the most venerated 
of all the relics remaining of the Passion of Christ ; which indeed was once again, in after times, 
offered to be given up as the price of a much desired truce, after a heavy defeat of the 
Mahometans in one of the Egyptian Campaigns, but was then refused : and so this portion of 
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the Troe Cross was lost to Christendom for ever ; and what has beoome of it is now utterly 
unknown, even to tradition or conjecture. 

After the capture of Acre, Richard, with the whole force of the Crusaders, the Templars 
leading the ran, and the Hospitallers brindng up the rear, made his memorable march towards 
Jerusalem, with the object of recovering tne Holy Places, and putting them onoe more under 
Christian soyereignty ; but a combination of seyeral causes, the desertion of nearly all the troops 
that had been got together from Western Europe, except the Templars and Hospitallers, the 
tempestuous and stormy weather, his own bad health, and the similar failare of that of Saladm, 
the bad news from England about the goings on of his brother John, and other circum- 
stances, all combined to render both the chiefs of the opposing forces desirous of a respite from 
the farther prosecution of the struggle ; and at length a treaty of peace was arranged, by virtue 
of which, although Jerusalem was to remain under the sovereignty of the Sultan, free access to 
visit the Holy Places without hindrance, or the payment of any tribute, was secured to the 
Christians, and the strong places held by each party were to remain in the possession of the 
then holders, whether Sanu)ens or Christians. 

This truce set Richard free to start upon that disastrous journey homeward, in which, in 
the guise, or disguise, of a Templar, whilst passing throngh the dominions of the Duke of 
Austria, he was treacherously seized and detained in captivity, until his response to the minstrel 
BlondePs song disclosed the place of his captivity, and led at length to his release, bat only upon 
payment of an enormous ransom extorted from his unfortunate subjects. 

Jerusalem, indeed, was on several occasions after this time for a short period actually in the 
possession of the Christians ; but on only one of those occasions did the Templars resume the occu* 
pation of their old home in the D'iam6 al Acsa, the Church of St. Mary, built by J ustinian within 
the precincts of the Temple of Solomon. For on the first occasion, in the year 1228, the City was 
occupied for a very short time only by the Emperor Frederick II., who claimed to be King of 
Jerusalem in nght of his wife Yiolante, and got possession of the City under a treaty with the 
Saracens. But he, being at the time under sentence of excommunication by the Pope, was 
rejected alike by the Templars and the Hospitallers, by whom he was regarded as, on the whole, 
a worse enemy than the Sultan himself ; and so neither of the great Orders attempted to resume 
possession of their old quarters under the sovereignty of a heathen man and a publican ; and 
the City, after a short period of anarchy and confusion, was again take possession of by the 
Mahometan forces. 

Another occasion on which the Holy City was once more occupied by the Christians was in 
the year 1241, when, after Che usual disagreement between the Templars and Hospitallers as to the 
policy to be pursued in conducting the campaign, the Templars, despite the opposition of the 
Brethren of the Hospital, marched into the place, which had been stripped of all its fortifications 
and means of resistance, and onoe more re-established it as a Christian city, reconsecrating 
all the churches, cleansing and purifying the Holy Sepulchre and other sacred places, and 
re-occupying with great joy and exultation their old quarters. 

But this state of tmngs was &ted to last but a very short time, for in the year 1244 the 
Sultan of Egypt, having called in the aid of a horde of wild savages from the interior of Asia» 
known as Ebarismians, very speedily marched throngh the intervening parts of Palestine, and 
attacked the Holy City; which, being now entirely defenceless through the destruction of the 
fortUications, was evacuated by the Christian inhabitants, and given up, without resistance, to 
the rapine and devastation wrought by these fierce and utterly uncivilized hordes of barbarian 
invaders. 

It was in one of the battles fought with these savages that one of the Templars, an 
Englishman, though from his name apparently one of a Norman family (Philip d'Argenton), is 
reported to have performed the astounding, and almost incredible, feat of holding up the 
Beaus^nt and sustaining it against the foe after, not only his legs, but both his arms had been 
cut off— a feat which must have snrpassed even that of the celebrated warrior in Chevy Chase, 
that Widdrington in doleful damps, who when his legs were cutten off still fought upon his 
stumps." And it was in another of the fierce battles fought with these same Eharismians, t)n 
St Luke's day, the 18th of October, A.D. 1244, that the two Grand Masters, Armand de P6rigord, 
the Templar, and Pierre de Villebride, the Hospitaller, with nearly all their followers of each 
Order, were killed on the field. 

So, again, in the campaign in Egypt, under the command of St. Louis (Louis IX.), in the 
battle fought near Damietta, the King stood with the Orand Master of the Temple on his right, 
and the Grand Master of the Hospitallers on his left ; and in the coarse of the fight, or shortly 
after it, the Templar, who in a previous engagement had lost one eye, first had the other shot 
out by an arrow, and then was killed ; whilst the Hospitaller, who was amongst the missing, 
was at first reported to have shared the same fate, but afterwards was found to have been only 
taken prisoner and put to heavy ransom; and a few days afterwards the nnfortanate king 
himself was caught, and released only upon payment of the enormous ransom of 200,000 golden 
bezants ; nearly the whole of which was raised out of the coffers of the Templars. 
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But to recount the exploits of the Templars dariag the rest of their stay in Palestiiiey 
would be only to go through the history of the Crusades in detail, which would be quite 
impossible in an outline sketch like that which I am attempting to present to you ; and I can 
only touch lightly upon the most remarkable features in their history before we oome to the 
last scene of all with which their wonderful career is brought to its close. 

In our own countiy, indeed, from which a very large proportion of recruits for the Order 
was drawn, not only Richard, but his immediate successors, Jonn, Henry III., and Edward I., 
were all great patrons and favourers of the chivalry of the Temple. John often took up his 
residence with them, especially when he was in serious apprehension for his own personiU 
safety during his contests with his rebellious Barons. Henry III. made them the largest grants 
of any of the English kings ; and it was during his reign, and in his presence and that of his 
court, that on Ascension-day, in the year 1240, the Church of St. Mary in the Temple at 
London, was completed by the consecration of the rectangular chancel, which had been added 
to the original circular nave, erected during the preceding century. Whilst Edward I., befim 
he had succeeded to the throne, joined the Crusaders in Palestine in person, where he received 
that wound from the poisoned dagger of an assassin," which gave occasion to the exhibition 
of that self-devotion of his consort Eleanor, which, to our great advantage as ecclesiologista, was, 
in after years, commemorated by the erection of the Eleanor Crosses," some of which still 
remain as " a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 

One of the most remarkable things to which our attention is drawn by the accounts of the 
numerous occasions on which Templars and Hospitallers shared a common fate in battle, coupled 
with the mention of the, at least, equally numerous occasions on which they were to be found 
in hostile, and sometimes deadly, conflict with each other, is the frightful state of dissension and 
discord that prevailed during the whole period of the Crusades amongst the different bodies or 
communities that contributed to make up the army of the church militant in the very place, 
both city and kingdom, which bore in its name the sound of ^""Peao^P It would almost seem 
that, although when any real fighting was to be done with the common enemy, public spirit and 
religious enthusiasm were sufScient to bind together the different bodies engaged in the common 
struggle, yet during the intervals of truce, and what should have been repose and recreation, 
the spirit of pugnacity was so great as to be quite irrepressible ; and so to keep themselves in 
practice, as it were, they must needs get to quarrelling and fighting between themselves — and 
60 it came to pass that on almost every occasion of importance, when there was any possibility of 
diversity of opinions, the Templars took one side, and the Hospitallers the other. Thus on aJl 
the many occasions which occurred of a disputed succession to the uneasy throne of Jerusalem, 
the two Orders (although by the constitution of the kingdom the two Qrand Masters were joint 
guardians . of the royal person and authority during an interregnum, or the minority of the 
Sovereign), were found taking opposite sides, and sometimes with such vehemence that they 
came to blows over the dispute ; and still worse when questions as to the rights of property of 
the respective Orders arose, as they fr^uently did, the claimants who were out of possession of 
the disputed territory laid formal siege to the locu% in quo with the same warlike apparatus, and 
in the same spirit, as the united bodies would have done to Acre, or Tyre, or Ascaion, had they 
been trying to wrest them from the Saracens when in their possession. And on one occasion, 
at least, upon some mere point of honour, or paltry dispute as to precedence, the one Order 
sent a formal challenge to the other, in pursuance of which a detachment of each met in mortal 
conflict, d auirance, and fought with such ferocity that it is said that of the Templars not one, 
and of the Hospitallers only two or three, survived the combat. At length, however, these 
perpetual conflicts were causing so much mischief to the common cause, and so wasting the 
forces that ought to have been employed solely against the common enemy, that Innocent III., 
the strongest prelate that ever filled the Papal chair, and the common Superior of both Orders, 
was compelled to interfere, and read to both of them a severe lecture upon their disgraceful aiid 
ruinous conduct^ which he commanded them at once to abandon ; an admonition which, like 
some other Papal allocutions of more recent times, was received with the most profound 
respect, and obeyed in the same way as those modem rescripts have been obeyed by those who 
are willing to take their theology from Rome, but altogether decline to accept its ruling in 
matters of politics." 

And so things went on, with fluctuating alternations of success and defeat, but always, 
upon the balance of the results, progressing on the downward grade, until the b^inning of the 
end began to appear, when a new conqueror on the Mahometan side arose — a more consum- 
mate General, and a more determined and vigorous antagonist than any that had commanded the 
Moslem forces since Saladin. 

This General was Bendocdar, a Mameluke Bev, who, after attaining great popularity by 
achieving some very notable victories on behalf of his master, the Sultan of £^pt, thought it 
would be better worth his while to reap the fruits of victory for himself, than to bestow them 
upon another ; and so he, with his own hand, killed his sovereign, and got himself dected 
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Saltan in bis place. Haying, then, to a great extent, consolidated and re-nnited, under his own 
command, the many fragmentary principalities into which the great empire of Saladin had been 
diTided since his death, Bendocdar proceeded with the greatest vigonr, and the most relentless 
ferocity (flaying alive those commanders of fortresses who refased to capitulate at his first 
summons, being with him a fayonrite mode of admonishing the others not to do likewise) to 
capture and destroy, one after another, the towns, and castles, and fortified places still held by 
the Christians, and to massacre the inhabitants — men, women, and children alike. 

Bat Bendocdar did not live to complete the work he had begun, and had so ftur prosecuted 
with sach yigour. He was carried off by poison, administered by his own people. His son, 
who succeeded him, was immediately deposed, and a successful general— one Kefaoun— elected 
in his place, who, and whose son and successor, the Sultan Khalil, completed what Bendocdar 
had left to be done to exterminate the Franks from the whole region of Palestine. Khalil, who 
was as fierce as Bendocdar himself, after destroying a multitude of the smaller castles and 
fortified places still held by the Templars and Hospitallers, in the spring of the year 1292 laid 
siege to Acre, which, since the capture of the place after the fall of Jerusalem, had been the 
head-qnarters of the Knights of the Temple, and latterly of the Knights of St. John also. 

The siege, as might be expected, was of the most vigorous character, and was resisted 
in the most valiant manner by both Orders. But the defence was all in vain. After the exhibi* 
tion of prodigies of valour on the part of the besieged Templars and Hospitallers, the small 
remnant of both Orders cut their way through the assailants to their galleys, and made sail for 
Cyprus, where both Orders were allowed to establish their head-quarters at Limisso, or Limasol, 
a principal town on the island. 

A ^w of their fortresses in Palestine still remained to fall before the forces of Kelaoun. 
One of the strongest, and the last to yield of these was one named The Pilgrims' Oastle," 
which had been erected by the Templars after they had taken up their head-quarters at Acre, 
upon the road between that city and Jerusalem, for the special purpose of affording a safe 
resting-place for the pilgrims on their passage between the two cities. It was a fortress of 
enormoos size and strength, the ruins of which still remain to indicate, to some extent, the 
grandeur of its former state. One of the most remarkable features of the place must have been 
the diurch, or chapel, within the walls, which (as well as one can make out from the accounts 
of some tourists, who were not very familiar with the peculiaritiee of MedisQval Gothic architec- 
ture) seems to have been of a polygonal, rather than of the usual circular form, with projecting 
chapels surrounding the central decagon, or dodecagon. 

Bat, although deprived of all their fortresses in the land of Palestine, the Templars, by 
allying themselves with some of the petty princes who had got hold of the fragments into which 
the Syrian and Egyptian Sultanates nad been broken up, contrived still, even whilst their head- 
quarters were established so far off as Cyprus, to make some spasmodic raids upon the Mahometan 
possessions ; and one gleam of passing sunshine illuminated for a moment the darkness and 
gloom which since the fall of Acre had settled down upon (hem and all their doings. It was in 
the year 1299 that, in conjunction with some large bodies of Mogul Tartars pla^ under the 
command of the Grand Master by their Khan, the Templars once more made themselves 
masters of Jerusalem, now, through the destruction of its fortifications, entirely defenceless ; 
and once more went through their Easter ceremonies at the Holy Sepulchre. 

This last occupation of Jerusalem endured but for a very few months : for being deprived 
by circumstances of the support of their Tartar allies, the Templars were gradually compelled 
to give up all their recent re-conquests, and ultimately, at the ena of the year 1299, to evacuate 
the Holy Land and retire to Cyprus, where the Grand Master and all his Court had established 
their final retreat. 

This Grand Master, the last of those who were destined to bear that title, was Jacques de 
Molay, a nobleman of the family of the Lords of Longvie and Baon, in the Province of 
Burgundy, who had been elected to that office in 1298. Previously to his election as Grand 
Master he had filled the office of Grand Prior or Prect^ptor of the English branch of the Order 
and Master of the Temple in London ; and he had been held in such esteem by Philip le Bel, 
King of Frsmce, that he had stood as godfather to one of that Eiiie's sons. The sequel of his 
history, however, was but little in accordance with the favour thus shown him in the earlier part 
of his career ; for it was under his Grand Mastership that the Order over which he presided 
received its death-blow and final extinction. 

It was, no doubt, to a great extent owing to the unpopularity and disfavour both with 
clerics and laity, and with the mass of all the European populations generally, into which their 
want of success in preserving or reconquering the possession of the Holy Places had bronght 
Uie Templars, and especially the anger against their Or«ier with which the heavy taxes and 
imposts levied for their support, all thrown away without any advantageous result, had 
inspired dergy and laity alike, that the materials for a fire had been laid ready to blase up into 
a devastating flame as soon as a spark was applied to kindle the whole mass. 
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That BfMtrk was stniok oufc by the joint action of the King of France and the Pope, each of 
whom had his own reasoos for seeking the destmction of the Order. In the summer of the 
year 1806, the two Grand Masters of the Temple and the Hospital were invited, or summoned, 
by Philip to meet him and the Pope, Clement Y. (a Frenchman by birth, and a close ally, if not 
a mere tool, of the French king), at Bordeaux, to consult together on the best steps to be now 
taken for the recovery of the Holy Land. The Grand Master of the Hospitallers, fortunately 
for himself, made some excuse, and declined the invitation. De Molay, less fortunate, accepted 
it With a small retinue of only sixty of his Knights, he came over to France at the b^inning 
of the year 1307, and was received by Philip with great show of respect and esteeuL He 
remained for several months without any indication of the storm that was about to burst upon 
him. But in the meantime a terrible conspiracnr was being concocted, between Philip and 
Clement, for the entire destruction of the Order. Informations were obtained from two wretched 
creatures, one of whom was a former Templar, who had been expelled from the Order for his 
impiety and dishonesty, and was then confined in prison for his many crimes ; the other 
was a citizen of B^zi^res, bearing the very ugly name of Squin de Fiorian," a man of the 
vilest character, who was actually lying under sentence of death for his crimes, of which he 
obtained a remission as the price of the information which he offered to give of the alleged evil- 
doings of the Templars. 

These informations charged the whole Order with the systematic commission of the most 
frightful crimes, with heresy, blasphemy, apostasy, and the most abominable and unspeakable 
immorality. In fact, one is very mach reminded of the charges brought against the monks by 
the Commissioners of Henrv YIII., when that very zealous guardian of morality, and pious 
Defender of the Faith sought the ruin and destmction of the Monastic Orders in JSnglana. 

Armed with these secret informations, Philip le Bel sent private letters to the different 
Baillis and Gonmianders of fortified towns throughout the Kingdom to get together, in the most 
secret manner possible, a sufficient armed force to overcome all resistance on the part of the 
Templars, and on one particular night., at the same moment throughout all France, to seize all 
the Templars residing, or to be found within their different Bailiwicks, and pot them in cloee 
confinement, under a sufficiently strong guard to render all attempts at rescue futile and hopeless. 

These directions were carried out to the letter. On the night of the 18th of October, 130€, 
all the Templars then in France, from which country the lai^st supply of Members of the 
Order had always been derived, were seized and committed to prison to await further proceedings 
against them. 

Not content with thus acting against those within his own dominion only, Philip s^t 
letters to all the other European sovereigns, urging them to do the same with those Templars 
who were residing within their several kingdoms. But his appeal to them was not immediately 
reqxmded to by all his brotJier sovereigns in the way that he wished or expected. Amongst 
others our King Edward II., frivolous and unsteady youth as he was, nevertheless at first made 
a show of defending the Templars from the charges brought against them. But he was very 
soon ccHnpelled to alter this tone, and assume a strongly hostile position against them npon 
receiving a sharp letter from the Pope, hinting not obscurely at excommunication or even 
interdict as the certain consequence of maintaining the cause of deadly heretics, blasphemers, 
and sorcerers. 

The imprisoned Templars within the French King's jurisdiction were forthwith required to 
confess the truth of the cnarges .made against them, nnder promise of pardon and release to 
those who should do so at once, and threats of torture and the severest punishment to those 
who should refuse to acknowledge their guilt. 

It really passes our comprehension to imagine how, for centuries, human beings poaseased, 
some, or even many, of them of some share of reasoning faculties, should have conceived that 
putting accused persons, or witnesses in their favour, to torture, was a means of extracting 
truth from the unhappy victims of the process, or anything but a ready admission of everything 
the admission of which wonld save them from further suffering which they were unable to 
endure. However, such was not the view entertained of the use of torture in the fourteenth 
century, or during many centuries both before and after it; and, accordingly, large numbers of 
the Templars, who indignantly denied the charges made against them, were subjected to torture 
of the most cruel and atrocious kinds, sach as roasting the soles of their feet until the flesh, 
and even the bones, dropped off ; and to even more horrible torments, in comparison of vriiioh 
the rack and the thumbscrew might almost be termed tender mercies. 

Under the infliction of these tortures, several of the victims died at once, without nuddng 
any of the admissions required of them. Others, under stress of intolerable pain, did utter 
confessions of guilt in the terms dictated to them by their tormentors. But a great number of 
these, when once released from the agonies of the torture chamber, only exchan^ th«n for the 
stall greater agonies of conscience, which reproached them for having, throagh their own desire 
to escape pain, given utterance to false testimony, which would be lued to condemn their more 
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resolate oompanions ; and, accordingly, tbey immediately retracted the conflBBaions they had 
made under tortore, and then were declared to be in the condition of relapsed heretics, and, as 
such, condemned to be burned alive. 

Amongst this latter class was included the unhappy Grand Master, Jacques de Molay 
himself. Under the stress of torture, he had been led to make admissioos of guiU as reerarded 
some of the charges brought against the Order. On the 18th of March, 1818, he, together 
with three other of the hie:hest officials of the bddy, the Grand Preceptor of France, the 
Visitor-General of the Order, and the Grand Preceptor of Aquitaine, were brought forward in 
chains, and placed upon a scaffold in front of the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, that they 
might publicly avow and ratify the confessions that had been wrung from them by the 
intolerable pains that had been inflicted upon them during their examination under torture. 
Two of the number, the Grand Preceptor of Aquitaine and the Visitor-Greneral, renewed in 
pnblic, when called upon to do m>, the arowal they had already made in their dungeon ; but 
De Molay, instead of following their example, advanced to the edge of the scaffold, and there 
openly revoked the confession he had made, and declared that the only fault of which he was 
really guilty was that of having been so weak as to allow himself, under the infliction of 
torture, to admit what was entirely untrue, and to give false testimony against his brethren. 
In this withdrawal of his former confession he was joined by Guy, the Grand Preceptor of 
France, and both were immediately remitted to the prison from which they had been taken. 

This retractation of their confessions drove the kin^, Philip, into a frenzy of rage ; and, 
without any further trial or process, either civil or ecclesiastical, he gave orders for the imme- 
diate execution of sentence of death by burning of both. And accordingly, at sunset, both 
were once more brought out from their prison, and upon the well-known island in the Seine, 
near the foot of what is now the Pont Neuf, they were fastened to the stake, and both burned 
to death over a slow fire that protittcted their torture dnring a period of lingering agony, to 
aatisfv the demoniacal malice of Philip and his accomplices. 

It was when first attached to the stake that, according to some accounts, the Grand Master, 
after repeating his protestation of the innocence of himself and his Order, uttered a solemn chal-^ 
lenge to both King and Pope, within a year and a month to stand with him before the throne of the 
Almighty Judge of mankind, and there to leave their respective conduct to His judgment and 
sentence. A challenge which both the accusers were compelled to obey. The Pope, within the 
time named, died, almost suddenly, of an internal complaint ; and, strangely enough, his body, 
whidi was being removed for burial, was, on the way, placed in a church which caught fire, and 
the corpse was, in the conflagration, consumed to ashes. Philip, within the same time, was 
smitten with an obscure disease, which terminated in his death, and he sunk under a load of 
bodily pain and torment, of domestic trouble, and political disturbance, that rendered his 
sufferings during his last days almost as agonizing as tnose he had inflicted on the unfortunate 
Templars. 

Bo perished the last of the Grand Masters of this renowned Order. The Order itself, 
howeyer, had been abolished, and its possessions confiscated, a vear before the death of the 
unfortunate De Molay. In October of the year 1811, a General Council was held at Yienne, 
near Lyons, under the presidency of the Pope, Clement V., at which the confessions, extorted by 
the means which I have before referred to, were publicly read out before the members of the 
Goandl. A few Templars presented themselves, and demanded to be heard on behalf of 
themselves and their brethren ; but their daim to defend themselves and the Order was at once 
stifled by committing them to prison, from whence their voices were not allowed to reach the 
members of the Council Still, the majority of those members objected to pronouncing a decree 
of condemnation without hearing what was to be said in defence of the accused ; and as it 
seemed likely that the protests of the majority of the assembled prelates, if the opinion of the 
Council were formally demanded, would prevent the passing of the sentence which the King 
and the Pope had summoned the assembly to pronounce, Clement determined to give the 
Conndl the go-by in the matter ; and on his own authority merely, without expressing it to be 
with tbe advice or concurrence of the Council, on the 22nd of March, 1812, published an 
ordinance, whereby the Order of the Chivalry of the Temple was finally and for ever abolished ; 
and all their possessions, subject to a charge of 200,000 gold crowns, which were assigned to 
Philip, to re-pay the expenses he had been put to in the prosecution of the condemned, were 
directed to be handed over to the rival Order of the Enights Hospitallers, who had just two 
years before made themselves masters of the Island of Rhodes, where they were erecting fortifi- 
cations of great extent, and gave good reason to belie?e that it would be dangerous for any 
Pope, Prelate, or Sovereign to interfere with them, or attempt, on any pretext whatever, to 
deprive them of their property. 

This decree, it appears, was read out to the assembled Council, but it was not allowed to be 
discussed, or voted on ; and it was merely formally published in this manner so as to give it the 
appearance, though it had not the substance, of a regular conciliar judgment. 
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In the meantime, the persecntion asfainst the Templars in other conntries than France had 
proceeded with very different measures of success. In (Germany, Spain^ and Portugal, although 
the ruling powers could not ignore the Papal decree abolishing the Order, they refused to inflict 
capital or any other pnnishment upon the members of the disbanded community within thmr 
jurisdiction. In Germany, many of the cMevant Templars became absorbed into the third of 
the Great Monastic-Military Orders that had been instituted for the defence or reoovery of the 
Holy Land— the " Teutonic Knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem," or German Knights of the 
Cross." In Spain, the lands and treasures of the Templars were transferred to the Order of 
the Knights of our Lady of Montesa," in which body nearly all the snrviTing members of (be 
Order in Spain procured themselves to be enrolled, whilst in Portugal they only changed their 
name, and under the style of Knights of the Order of Ohrist" continued to maintain ihehr 
old organization, and devoted themselves to carrying on the work of fighting against the Moors 
and other Mahometan and Pagan races, whether in their own country or in any other, where the 
opportunity of such conflict might present itself. 

In England, however, it was not so : Edward II. was, from various causes, completely 
under the influence of both the King of France and the Pope ; and after the failure of his first 



Clement to carry out their dictates. The Templars in England, accordingly, were subjected to 
very much the same treatment as those in France, except that, although committed to close 
prison, starved, put to the torture, and subjected to all kinds of privations, it does not appear 
that any of them were burnt alive, or, except as the result of their cruel treatment, actually 
made to suffer capital punishment. The last Grand Preceptor of England, and Master of the 



ma foal and loathsome dungeon in the Tower, at last died of his rigorous treatment ; but to 
the yery end he maintained the innocence of his Order of the charges laid against them. 

Those charges were so monstrous and extravagant in themselves, many of them so grotesque 
and absurd, and all of them advanced upon such utterly untrustworthy evidence, that it is 
difficult to believe in th& truth of any of tbem. 

The various processes,'' however, or records of their trials, or the proceedings against 
them, have been careAilly examined in recent times by Michelet and others ; and the impression 
left upon their minds after such examination seems to be that, after making every allowance 
in favour of the accused, still there could not have been so much smoke witnout some fire to 
account for it ; and that, although possibly and probably admitting of explanation, some at least 
of the facts idleged and testified to by numerous witnesses, individually untrustworthy, but 
carrying weight by their numbers, may or must have been true. 

Amongst those charges which had the largest amount of testimony in support of them was 
the allegation that it formed part of the ceremonies of initiation into the Order, that the 
neophyte was re<][uired to deny Christ, to spit and trample upon the Crucifix, and to utter 
blasphemies against our Blessed Lord and His Virgin Mother. This charge was so often 
reiterated in the various depositions, that it cannot but be supposed that there must have been 
some truth in the allegation. But it has with, I think, great probability, been suggested that 
the meaning and explanation of this practice was that, in analogy to the oldest lorm of the 
Baptismal rite which commenced with the exorcism of the Evil Spirit, as a preliminary to the 
admission of the Candidate into the Communion of the faithful by baptism, so the candidate 
for admission into the Order of the Chivalry of the Temple was required to present himaetf 
first in the character of an utter Pagan and infidel, the enemy of Christ and His Holy Mother, 
who was to be reformed into a pious, God-fearing, and stalwart soldier of Christ by taking upon 
him the vows, and obtaining admission to the privileges of the venerable and illustrious Owx 
of '*The poor Fellow-soldiers of Christ." 

Another charge which was very seriously pressed against them, especially by their clerical 
adversaries, admits of a more ready explanation. It was charged against them that the Grand 
Master and the several Grand Preceptors and Grand Priors, were in the habit, although only 
laymen, of impiously pronouncing absolution from their sins upon the Brethren of the Order on 
their confession. It was admitted by the accused that the Superiors of the Order did, in fiict, 
pronounce a fi>rm of Absolution from their offences in the case of their erring brethren. Bat it 
was, even at the time, explained over and over again that the Absolution so pronounced was 
not, and never pretended to be, a Sacramental Absolution, or an equivalent for the Absolution 
pronounced by a priest in the confessional. It was, and it professed to be, only a jpardon and 
remission of the special pnalties which, under the rules and constitution of the Order, were 
attached to breaches of its discipline, or special ordinances ; but it left these offences, so fkr as 
they were sins or violations of Ecclesiastical order, to be dealt with by the chaplains or other 
priests in the same way as they would, in the exercise of their office, have to deal with them 
without regard to their being contrary to the special requirements of the '^B^la 
Templariorum." 
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The charge of witchcraft, sorcery, and magic, one can well believe may have originated 
from, and certainly may have been greatly encouraged by, the Templars themselves, who well 
knew what an infloence over the minds and feelings of the people they would acijoire from the 
belief that they were possessed of the awful and mysterious powers with which they were 
credited. But as to the details of the charge, the worship of an idol of hideous form with flaming 
eyes (possibly a mummy with its case brought from E^ypt, and set up as a curiosity in some 
dark recess in their home), the anointing of this idol wich the fat of roasted babies, the offspring 
of illicit amours between the Templars and the demons in the guise of beautiful women, who 
joined them in their orgies, the visits of Satan himself in the shap of a black cat, the brazen 
head that gave forth oracles of unholv wisdom, by which they guided their conduct — all these 
and a hundred other details of a similar character, which were testified to b^ scores of persons, 
who solemnly swore that they had been eye-witnesses of these enormities, will hardly find any- 
one in these days to give that credence to them which, upon d priori grounds, was almost 
universally accorded to them in the fourteenth century. 

That they did, in their later days, make alh'ances with the followers of Mahomet and other 
infidel powers, was perfectly true. It was the only course by which they could hope, by setting 
one section of the Moslem forces against another, and so preventing the Empire of the East 
from being again unified and consolidated, to recover Jerusalem itself, or any of their lost 
conquests. But in entering into these alliances, they never gave up for a moment their own 
position as the special supprters of the Christian Faith, or made the slightest approach towards 
joining in the cry of their coadjutors in their military enterprises that Mahomet is the 
ftophet of God'* 

In short, the heaviest charge against the Templars, and that which was the principal cause 
of their destruction, was tiie immense wealth which they possessed, which, at the same time, 
excited the cupidity of the sovereigns like Philip le Bel, who thought to acquire the possession 
of it for themselves, and the jealousy and anger of the people, clerical as well as lay, fh)m whom 
that wealth had been extorted by repeated exactions, and so-called voluntary, but really com- 
pulsory, donations, which had all been thrown away upon expeditions which had never produced 
any return for the cost bestowed upon them. As there is nothing that succeeds like suooess, 
so is there nothing that fails so completely as failure. 

Notwithstanmng the decree of the Pope promulgated at, rather than passed by, the Council 
of Yienne, the possessions of the Templars in England were not at first handed over, in accord- 
ance with that decree, to the Hospitallers. Edward, when called upon to carry out the decree, 
replied that, according to the law of England, by which he was, of course, bound, land and other 
poBseflsions could not be transferred from the rightful owners without the consent of Parliament, 
and, according to the law of England, the property which had been granted to a community 
which had b^me extinct, for purposes which had failed, reverted to the original donors, if 
living, or to their representatives if dead ; and numerous claims on this footing had been made 
and allowed to the derelict possessions, late of the Templars ; and, in accordance with this 
principle, the Temple in London, with all its buildings, gardens, grounds, and appurtenances, 
was at first made over to Aylmer de Valence, the Earl of Pembroke. By him it was transferred 
to the Earl of Lancaster, in exchange for another estate. But, upon his attainder, it reverted 
to the Grown, and was afterwards granted, forfeited, and re-granted .several times over. But all 
this was more than Papal blood could stand, and after some very severe threats of excommuni- 
cation and interdict, Edward was compelled to procure an Act of Parliament to be passed 
vesting the property of the Templars in the Hospitallers. In the meantime, however, a lease 
had been granted by Lancaster of the site and buildings of the Temple in London to die 
professors and students of the law ; and as the Hospitallers were willing to adopt and confirm 
this lease, what passed to them by the concession in respect of the property was only the 
reversion expectant upon that lease, with the benefits reserved to the landlords during its 
currency. On the suppression of the Hospitallers in England, in a j). 1540, the reversion was 
again annexed to the Crown. During the reign of Mary the Order of the Hospitallers in 
England was resuscitated for a short time, and their possessions restored to thenu But upon 
the accession of Elizabeth an Act was passed by which that Order was again abolished, and 
their possessions finally vested in the Crown. Ultimately, in the year 1609, James I. was 
prevailed upon to grant the reversion then vested in him to the lessees who then held the 
property under the lease for the use of the professors and students of the law, with whom it 
remains to this day, and who thus fulfil the prophecy or command that might, with some degree 
of appropriateness, be adopted as the common motto of the Middle and Inner Temples — 
Cedant Arma Togot:' 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RITUAL OF THE 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 



By J. T. MIOKLETHWAITE, P.aA. 



In April, 1883, 1 read a paper to the St Paul's Eoolesiological Society in which I tried to 
show what are the principles upon which good English ritual snould be based, and that from 
n^lect of them the ritual of our churches, and especially of those where a high ritual is 
practised, is generally yenr bad. That paper was printed twice, and I received many letters 
about it, both from friends and strangers, which showed that there are many laymen who are 
dissatisfied with the ritual now used, and many priests who would be glad to use a better if some 
one would teach them it. They generally asked to be referred to some book that would guide 
them righL Unfortunately I ao not know any such book. If I did there would have been no 
need for my paper. The pamphlet called Ritual Conformity, put forth a few years ago by a 
Committee of which Mr. Berdmore Compton was Chairman, is an excellent comment on the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book, and a careful reading of it is enough to oonvinoe any thinking 
man of the badness of many modem practices. Sut it is not a directory, and so far as I know 
none that should be used exists. There are many manuals of ritual, and some are written by 
well-learned men ; but their object is not to set forth our English service in the most noble and 
impressive manner of which it is capable, but to make it resemble, as much as they can, some 
foreign or obsolete service of a different form. The books are used for lack of better, even by 
men who admit that they are altogether wrong in their aim, and who do not follow them in their 
wildest extrayagances. But there are men who take them for authorities, to be obeyed eyen 
though it be in defiance of the Prayer Book itself. Thus they do great harm by setting up an 
urvreasonahle service, which is repulsive to reasonable men, and by making weak places open 
to the attack of the Church's enemies, whether Papist or Protestant. I believe that if no 
more be done common sense will preyail at last, and the worst of the bad ritual will be given 
up, and a tradition will be formed good enough for working purposes. Bat this will take time, 
and meanwhile much mischief is lining done. And at the best, a ritual tradition, which has 
been allowed to grow up wild, can not be so good as one that has been well cultivated. There 
is danger that some things will be kept which it would be better to leave, and it is certain that 
much will be lost that it would be better to keep. It is, therefore, a good work to try and 
train the growing tradition into good lines. And that is my excuse for bringing the matter 
before you again to-night. 

I am not putting forth a directory. I have sometimes been asked to do that, but have 
refused for several reasons, and, chiefly, because it is impossible that the finally acceptable 
scheme of ritual can be drawn up by any one> and least of all by a layman, sitting at his desk 
with a pen in his hand. Every point must be tried by use, and only after that can it be 
recommended for general adoption. I only suggest lines upon which the trial may be made. 
If it be objected that my suggestions are strange, I answer that at least they are not more 
strange than the practices which have bc^n adopted at some churches. And I claim for them 
that they are in harmony with the letter and spirit of the Book of Common Prayer, which the 
others often contradict. I am prepared to be called eclectic by those who hold eclecticism to be 
the unpardonable sin. And, if to refuse the evil and to choose the good is to be eclectic, 
then I am well content to be eclectic. 

He who would guide the ritual of the future must needs know something of that of the 
past ; and in this respect some of the directory-makers have not been wanting. What I com- 
plain of in them is that they altogether overlook the fact that ritual is an art They try to 
make up a ritual, just at a bad architect tries to ma^e a design, b^ patching together bits of 
what has been done before, without respect to their relations one vnth another, or to their fitness 
for what they have to do in their new places. A house so designed can not be either beautiful 
or convenient, nor can a ritual be either stately or edifying. 

Where our service is still the same as it was in the Middle Ages it is likely that the ritnal 
then used with it« which was the result of many centuries of experience, may still be the beat. 
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Bat OTen this does not neceasarilj follow ; for the use of the mother tongue ia the serrice^ 
whereby all the people are made to take an intelligent part in it, has so altered the oonditions, 
that what maj nave been a very good osa^e then may chance to be a bad one now. 

Let OS trace the pedigree of the service as we now haye it. Up to the year 1548, the old 
service, according to the use of Samm, continaed in use. In that year Communion in both kinds 
was restored, and some additions in English were made to the service. Bat the greater part of 
it continaed to be in Latin, and it was explicitly ordered that it was to be performed " without 
varying of any other rite or ceremony of the Mass,'' except such as were directed with respect 
to the new additions. This it should be remembered was done ''by the authority of Parliament 
in the second year of Eine Edward the Sixth," and is therefore important in view of the rubric 
in onr present Prayer Book, which orders the retention and use of all ornaments retained by 
that authority at that date. My subject is not the lawfulness of any particular ritual, but I 
mention this matter here to meet objections which may possibly be raised to some of the 
proposals which I have to make further on. I have been very careful not to propose the use of 
any ornament which can not be proved to have been in nse at the time in question. And 
wh^-eas the rubric speaks not only of the retention of the ornaments, but by the words ''at all 
times of their ministration," implies that they are to be us&d at the same time as they were 
before, I have endeavoured to keep them so wherever the present structure of the service will 
allow it. And for the rest I have tried to make only such changes as will correspond to the 
changes already made in the service itself. 

In the third year of Edward YJ. there was put forth the first of the two Prayer Books that 
go by his name. In it the order for Holy Communion is made up of the same parts and 
arranged in the same way as the old Latin service, and the old ornaments are ordered to be 
used. It was therefore possible to keep on the traditional ritual ; and we know that this was 
done, sometimes even in very minute details. But the party then in power were striving hard to 
cat tlie English Ohnrch adrift from her ancient traditions, and they did all thejr could by fair means 
and foul to stop the ancient usages, and to bring in new, of their own devising or copied from 
thoee of foreign Protestant bodies. They went so far as to forbid even what was plainly ordered 
in the Prayer Book lately issned, and in 1552 they published a book of their own to supersede 
it. This book, though it was unlawfully forced upon the Ohnrch and only used for a few 
months, is important on account of the share it had in the forming of our present book. We 
owe to it oar chief difficulties in the adaptation of ancient ritual to modem use. The service 
in the Second Book contains much of the matter of that in the First, but it is arranged in a new 
Older so as to make the old way of using it impossible. There is no doubt that this was done 
on parpoee, and the directions given in the book show plainly that the intention of the authors 
was to depart as fiur as they daiid from ancient nse. The altar was done away with, and a 
board on trestles set amongst the people to serve instead, and ornaments ordered to be used in 
the First Book were forbidden in the Second. The essentials of a valid service remained indeed, 
but the snrroandings were made bare almost to indecency. 

They who had done this meant, when men's minds were sufficiently unsettled, to do still 
more, and if they had continued in power they would have reduced the English Church to a 
Zwinelian sect. But the death of the king fortunately put an end to their career. 

Then came the reign of Mary, and with it not merely a return to the ancient state of 
things but a formal acknowledgment of the claims of the see of Borne, which England had 
never made before. Beal reformers, snch as Stephen Oardner and Cuthbert Tnnstal, joined in 
this, being convinced by what they had seen and snffered in Edward's time that there was no 
other way of saving the Church. And indeed it did save it; for though the Endish Church 
has often since passed through perilous times, and has again and again suffered firom the unfaithful- 
ness of its rulers, it has never been so near destruction as it was in the last year of Edward VI. 

The accession of Elisabeth did not put things back as they had been at Edward's death. 
Her position compelled her to seek the support of the Genevan party, and the highest offices 
in the Ohnrch were filled by them. But some of the worst of them were dead and others had 
committed themselves to political opinions which could not be tolerated here, and so had to 
remain in exile. The other side was also strong enough to make itself felt. And instead of 
further descent below the level of Edward's Second Book, the story henceforth becomes one of 
rise above it. 

The form of the Second Book was kept, but the ornaments of the older days were ordered 
to be retained, and then, for the first time, the second year of Edward YL, the vear before the 
appearance of the first English Prayer Book, when the old Latin Service, aner the use of 
Salisbnry, was still the law of the land, was named as the date which was to fix the standard 
for future nse. And so there arose the same difficulty as now. The old ornaments were to be 
used, which implied sooie ritual in the using; but the order of the service was new, and the 
old ntnal would not fit it We have not the means of knowing exactly what was done, but> as 
eveiry church then possessed Uie ornaments in question, there can be little doubt that in many 
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E laces they were used for a fcime, after some fashioa, with the new serrice book. The bishops, 
owever, set themselves against the ornaments, disregarding the law which ordered them, and 
by their own authority eiSbrcing their disuse and destruction. It is difficult now to say how 
soon or how far they succeed^. But we know that before the end of the century they had 
brought down the character of the service to something very like what it was at Edward Vl.'s 
death. Some old observances may have been kept up in some places, but they were the 
exceptions, though they may have served to keep alive the tradition until the revival came, as 
it did early in the seventeenth century. At that time churches were repaired and adorned, and 
the services better cared for, and the bishops, no longer of the Genevan faction, were amongst 
the chief advancers of the reform. But a new power had meanwhile grown up, which was 
destined greatly to inflaence the history of the English Church. The Puritans were enemies of 
Church order and depravers of Church doctrine, but they accepted Church preferment, and, 
openly defying the law themselves, they, with a brazen effrontery which we have seen repeated 
in our own times, clamoured for the punishment and ruin of better men for the offence of 
honestly trying to obey the law. Tie railing accusation brought against the ''scandalous 
malignant priest" was, perhaps, more sonorous, but neither more honest nor more polite than 
that which has lately been hurled at the lawless Ritualist." 

I think that the Puritans were not, at any time, the most numerous party in the country, 
but they were the most noisy, and the most active, and they were helped by many who cared 
little for their religious opinions, but who opposed the Church as part of their opposition to all 
then ruling authorities. With their aid the Puritans were strong, and for a time they overthrew 
both Church and Realm. But their triumph opened men's eyes, and after a few years Church 
and King were restored with the almost unanimous consent of the nation. The Puritans 
never rose to credit again as a party ; but they had succeeded in so leavening the national mind 
with some of their ideas, that even now we are only at what seems to be the beginning of the 
end of the great struggle which began in Queen Elizabeth's days. 

As a s&ict obedience to the oilers of the Prayer Book has been general at no time since 
the Oenevan bishops first led the way to lawlessness, the history of the book tells ns litUe of 
the history of the manner of using the book. And it is only by casual references to it that we 
can find out what it was at any particular date. I wish some one who has leisure would 
gather and classify them. They would reveal a state of things which, 1 think, would astouish 
some of us. 

In the days of Charles I., the manner of conducting the services differed in different 
churches even more widely than it does to-day. On one side, there were churches where no 
altar was seen, not even a surplice used, and where the service was mangled and said any 
way or not at all. On the other side, there is evidence that all the " six points " of recent con- 
troversy were then in use. Some of them were used differently from what an exact following 
of the rubric would have required, which no doubt partly came, as some modern mistakes do, 
from want of proper iitargii*al study ; but there was also then a curious tendency to adopt 
details from the ritual of the Eastern Church, which has not received much attention. 

At the Restoration all was chaos. The church buildings were in the hands of sectaries of 
different sorts, who had worked their wills upon them. The first task was to put matters upon 
a legal footing, and great care was taken about this. It may be disputed of many things done 
in the century before, whether they were lawfully done or not. But there can be no doubt as 
to the settlement of 1662, which had every sanction that the formal acts of Church and State 
could give it. And under this settlement we still live. It included a new revision of the 
Prayer Book, which brought it into its present form. The changes made were not very great, 
and are for the most part improvements. The order of the service is as in Edward*s Second 
Book, but the rubic ordering the ornaments of his second year was ag^in enacted. It can be 
shown that this was not done by accident., and is not a mere repetition of what was in the 
earlier book, without thought as to its meaning.^ The revisers knew perfectly well what they 
were doing, and we must give our highest admiration to the far-seeing faith of those good men, 
who, looking beyond the difficulties of their own time, sowed seed which is now bringing forth 
glorious fruit after lying dormant and almost forgotten for two centuries. 

A very important general advance was made at the Restoration, and the averasre condition 
of churches was much ^tter than it was at the breaking out of the Civil War. We hear no 
more of the worst forms of Puritan profanity : the altars were put back and fenced in, and the 
surplice was everywhere nsed. A general level of decency was reached, and something more 
was attempted in cathedrals and some collegiate churches, where regular choral service') were kept 
up, copes used at the altar, aud sometimes incense. The later history is one of gradual decay, 
dne more to carelessness than to any wish for change. And I need not attempt to follow it in 
detail You all know the state into which the services had sunk in the middle of this century. 



^ Bat eyen if it had been bo, its legal force would have been the same. 
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Things are much amended now^ bat a few examples of fche old style still snryiye to show what 
it was like. 

We have seen in this slight sketch that the rale of the Gharoh as to ornaments has been 
clear enongh, but that for some three handred years it has never been generally obeyed. Now 
we are trying to obey it The times we live in are the most important in the history of the 
English Charch since she recovered her lost rights in 1662. It is a time which posterity will 
look back to as the beginning of a new life. Chnrchmen, no Ioniser content "with a doll 
tradition, now seek their whole birthright, and they will get it, bat much depends on their 

S^wer to nse it well. We are, as I said before, now making the traditions which will rnle the 
nglish Charch, and the Cborch of all the English race, for centuries yet to come. And it is 
surely worth oar while to try and make what we must pass on as good as we can. 

It is the first necessity of a reasonable ritual that it add point and dignity to the service 
which it has to clothe, and our difficulty is that the form provided for us differs in its order 
that in use at the time to which we are referred for the ornaments, the use of which 
makes a great ^art of the ritual. There can be no doubt what the ornaments in question were, 
and the rubric implies that they are to be used now as they were then ; and in a broad wa^ this 
is done ; bat there are many details, the right ruling of which is necessary to the well going of 
the service, and which can not be settled without that exercise of the faculties of reason and taste 
which the pedants are pleased to condemn as eclecticism. There are parts in our service which 
are not in tne older, and yet which need to be brought out in the best way ; and there were 

Soints in the old ritual which belonged to passages not in our service, and the use of which now 
oes but cumber it. Again, there are parts — and they amongst the most important — which are 
in both services, but which are arranged so differently that the old manner of using them is 
quite out of keeping now. 

When the new service and the old ritual are discordant there ought to be no doubt that it 
is the ritual which should give way. But the directory-makers have generally thought other- 
wise, and have taken great liberties with the service, transposing, omitting, and especially 
adding long passages, some of them particularly objectionable because the use of them implies a 
doubt as to the validity of the form in the Prayer Book. 

The text of the service ought not to be tampered with. The priest may use private 
prayers, if they do not interfere with his ministry, but he must remember that he is the people*s 
minister, and therefore has not the same libert;^ that they hava The priest need concern 
himself only with what is in the book. But there is a custom handed on to us from oor fathers, 
and nsed by all, of adding hymns and anthems, and such matters, which belong to the choir and 
people only. The omission of such from the book comes of its having been drawn up for use 
chiefly at plain services. It contains all that is wanted for them, and it was not even until our 
own time possible for ordinary parish churches to keep up any other. The parson and clerk 
daet came down to us by tradition from times when often none in a parish but the parson and 
the clerk could read the service. English or Latin made little difference in this matter. Now 
with an English service, which everybody can read, it is easy to do what was impossible then, 
and even little country churches have their choirs, and keep up song services, at least on 
Sundays. This alone makes the conditions so greatly different from the old, that if the old 
services had come down to us unchanged in all else, some modification of the manner of using 
them must have been made to meet it. The change that has been made has been to increase 
the people's share in the service by the introduction of hymns and anthems in different parts of 
it^ and, if these be rightly managed they are most useful additions. 

Anthems are ordered to be sang before the psalms on Easter morning, and suggested, rather 
than ordered, after the collects at mattins and evensong daily. We are left free in the selection 
of the last, and for any beyond these equally free as to the places in which to use them. We 
are not bonnd to use the old hymns and anthems which are not in the technical sense orna- 
ments" of the church, but we are free to do so if we like, and if any will, I make no objection, 
8o long as they do not sing nonsense or bad EngUsh. But I must protest against the harsh 
translaticms that are sometimes used. The Book of Common Prayer contains some of the 
finest English ever written, and if we supplement it at all we ought, at least, to try to be in 
literary harmony with it. Yet often has one heard even the familiar words of a psalm travestied 
into a horrible creaking sentence taken from the Latin, when there is a right good and 
euphonious version ready to hand in the Prayer Book itself. 

Most congregations, however, get on better with metrical hymns than with the verses and 
responds of the ancient fashion, and that is, I think, a sufficient reason for using hymns for 
introits and such like. Care is necessary in the selection, and the more so because of the great 
quantity of mbbish in the popular hynm books.^ But there are good hymns, and a well-chosen 

> People are strui^ly cardless about the meanings of the hymns they sing. Some of the of tenest used, as for 
example that called Pilgrims of the Night, appear to have no meaning at alL And there are worse faults. Last 
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one is as good a prelude to the service as an anthem of the old sort ; or a chanted psalm may 
do for an introit, as was ordered in the Prayer Book of 1549. There is no reason why in 
matters that we are free to choose abont, the nse in all chnrches should be the same. Thoogh 
I think it is not well to yary much the nse of the same church. 

I will now go on to what is the main object of my paper, viz., my suggestions for the solemn 
presentment and ritual clothing of our Prayer Book service, again reminding you that I am not 
putting forth a directory. There are many details which a directory ought to lay down which 
I must now pass over, and all I attempt to do is to give some hints which may be useful when 
a proper directory is drawn up. I also would have it understood that I do not want to see such 
a service as I am going to describe used in every church. I have supposed myself to be dealing 
with a well-appointed town parish churchy with a sufficient staff of clergy. Churches with 
fewer advantages must have a simpler service, though the spirit of all may fa^ the same. 

I have worked a good deal fix)m the ornaments, because their use is explicitly ordered ; 
and by determining what is the proper way to use them, a good deal of the ritual is settled. 
I have tried to bring in all the ornaments which I know to be in use in English churches 
now, and were so in the second year of King Edward YI. Indeed, I believe I have mentioned 
in this and my former paper all the ornaments which were used about the altar in an 
ordinary English parish church at that time except the holy water vat, the holy bread skep^ 
and the paxbrede. The holy water vat properly belongs to the procession before the Celebrs- 
tion, and not to the Celebration itself ; the holy bread skep was a basket or trav in which bread 
was blessed at the end of the service and distributed to the congregation. This blessing and 
distribution of bread during or after the service is of primitive antiquity, and we may well 
regret that we have lost it. But it can not be restored now, because Protestants, whom we 
wish to teach and win to the Church, would confound the bread so' distributed with the 
Sacrament, as they do when they see it in France, the only Western country, I believe, which 
still keeps it. The paxbrede was not one of the most ancient ornaments, though the kiss of 
peace, for which it was used, was a primitive custom. If used at all, it should be before the 
Communion, and no place for it is provided in the service, nor could it well be introduced 
without causing confusion. I think these are sufficient reasons for not trying to restore it. 

I will suppose the Celebration to follow after Mattins, which is now the most usual plan. 
If it followed after the Litany or a procession, the beginning would be rather different, as the 
clergy would not have to leave the church to vest. But it will be most convenient now not to 
treat of variations, so I will only call attention to an excellent paper on the right use of the 
Litany, by my old friend, the Rev. T. A. Laoey, of Denstone College, in which the history and 
meanmg of that rather neglected form of devotion are well explained. 

Mattins being done, let the priest and ministers withdraw to the vestry, and there vest for 
the Celebration, and say any nrivate preparation which they think right The preparation 
to be said in the church is proviaed in the rrayer Book, and none other should be said in the 
presence of the congregation. Meanwhile let the choir begin a hymn, psalm, or anthem, as 
may be appointed, for the introit, and all things being ready, let the priest and ministers enter 
the choir in such time that they may be in their places ready to b^in the service when the 
introit is ended. This is the ancient order of entering : — First the clerk with the cross, then 
two boys with lighted tapers, then the thurifer, followed by the epistoler, the gospeller, and 
last the priest. By a very old custom, which might well be followed now, the gospeller 
brought in the Gospel Book at the beginning of the service. 

On entering the presbytery let all bow to the altar and remain below the altar step until 
the choir have done singing the introit, the priest being in the middle next the step, with the 
gospeller on his right, and the epistoler on his left, the other ministers being in a row behind 
them. And here it should be noted that however plain the service be, if there be one or two 
priests or deacons present besides him who celebrates, they should always be with him and 
minister to him, and if there be only one, he should do the office of the epistoler as well as 
that of the gospeller, his standing*plaoe being that of the gospeller. 

The ancient custom was to say the preparation below the altar step, and in the book of 
1549, the same was ordered. The Our Father^ and the collect Almighty Ood, to whom aU 
hearts be open, then, as still, appointed for the preparation, were to be said standing hnmUy 
afore the midst of the altar, ' and only after the Kyrie is the priest spoken of as standing 
at God*s board." The order in the present book is for ^'The pries^ standing at the north 
side of the table," to sav the preparation. This order is a survival ftx>m the book of 1552, and 
its meaning has changea since the altar has been put back everywhere into its old position. 
It is but a fflnall matter, but, the order being there, it ought to be obeyed. And I think it 

Aacensiontide I heard at St. Alban's, Holbom, of all plaoes in the world, a line in a hymn whicdi was flatlj 
heretical, and whioh needed no more than a Boud School knowledge of the meaning of English words to detect it 
as BQch. Tet folks sang it ont lustily and with a good oonrage, and I doubt not the clergy will select that hymn 
again as they hate done often before. 
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may properly be done, and the spirit of the old ritnal kept at the same time, if the priest say 
his preparation *^ standing hnmbly at the north side, but still remaining below the step of the 
altar. This position was, indeed, chosen for the preparation in some places in ancient times. 
The monks or the Charterhouse use it to this day, and their ritual is said to preserve that of 
the diocese of Orenoble in the twelfth century. I would therefore say, let the priest, standing 
below the altar step on the north side, and facing towards the altar, say the Our Father and 
the prepttt^toiy collect, the gospeller and epistoier attending him on the right and left^ and 
the other ministers remaining as before. 

In 1549 this preparation was said privately by the priest during the singing of the introit, 
and the lawfulness of so using it now might be argued, but the present custom of saying it 
in the hearing of the people seems to be better, and therefore to be kept. 

Then shall the priest, turning to the people, rehearse distinctly the ten commandments." 
It has been well remarked that the commandments, as they stand in the Prayer Book, with the 
people's answer to each, form a Kyrie cum farmra^ as the old saying was. Let the priest in 
r^earsing them, turn round to the people, the gospeller and epistoier turning with him, as they 
ought always to do when he turns to the people. And seeing that sometimes a man mav get 
confdsed as to the order of the commandments, it would a reasonable precaution if the 
^istoler were to hold a tablet or card, ^m which they might be read, or even to have them 
hung or painted up on the wall somewhere within view. 

When the last commandment is said, let the priest, with the gospeller and epistoier, return 
to the middle of the altar step, and thence ascend to the altar, bowing as they approach it, and 
let the clerk lay aside the cross against the north wall of the presbytery,^ and the taper bearers 
set down their candlesticks on the altar step, and retire into the choir. Meanwhile, let the 
gospeller lay the gos^l book, which so far he has held, upon the altar, and make ready to 
minister to the priest in censing the altar. 

According to ancient precedent, the altar ought not to be censed at the first entry into the 
chorch, but after the preparation has been said, when first the clergy should approach it. 
Formerly it might be done during the singing of the Kyrky but as the priest has now to 
rehearse the commandments, he is not free until after the last has been said. 

Let the priest cense the altar after the old manner ; first in the midst, then on the right 
hand, and then on the left, and again in the midst : and afterwards let the priest himself be 
censed by the gospeller. This done, let the thurifer take back the censer into the yestry. 

I think it will be best that all lay-ser?ers leave the presbytery when they are not engaged 
in it. The clerk, who should not be a boy, may look after them, and see that they be ready 
to perform their ministry, and the eastern places of the lower row in the choir may be kept for 
them as thev were of old. After the sermon the clerk^s place may be by the credence. 

After the priest has been censed, let him go to the south side of the altar — the gospeller 
and epistoier standing behind him each on his own step— and there let him say one of the 
collects for the king, followed by those for the day and season. 

In the old service the collect was said at the south, and if the preparation be said below 
the altar step, it is as convenient to go to the south for the collect as to the north, and therefore 
I think the old rule should be followed. But if the preparation is said at the altar, and the 
collects follow at once after it, there does not appear to be sufficient reason for crossing to the 
sonth for them, so all up to the epistle should be said at the north. 

I see no reason why a man should trouble himself about the number of the collects, 
wheUier it be odd or e?en, and so would have him say just those that belong properly to the 
time and occasion without regard to their number. 

The collects ended, let the epistoier read the epistle standing on the south side of the 
presbytery, and turning towards the people, the priest and gospeller meanwhile sitting in the 
seats provided for them, or else standing in their places before the altar and turning to the 
reader. 

In the old service when it was solemnly sang certain anthems were always used after the 
epistle. In the book of 1549 they were forbidden, more, it may be, because suitable English 
words had not been provided for them, and it was not thought well to allow the use of the old 
Latin words, than m>m any objection to the singing itself. Our present book does not forbid 
it, and I think it may properly be used. And if the old style is kept in one place rather than 
another, this perhaps is the one ; and where the choirs are able to sing them, the old grail, 
Alleluia and sequence, or tract, according to the time may well be revived. But with most 
choirs it will be better to use a hymn only. Call it sequence if you will, though the word has 
not much meaning when the Alleluia is not sung. 



> Thii place for the cross when not in use is ancient and conyenient. It is now often hooked to the end of a 
desk in the ofaoir, where it is too maoh in view, and is not convenient except where the cross is only carried 
as a Terge in front of the choir as they come in and leaye. 
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Darine the sineing the priest may remain seated, and the gospeller and epistoler with him 
until near the end when thej make themselves ready for the singing of the gospel. 

At the last verse of the hymn, or towards the end of whatever else may be sung after the 
epistle, let the thnrifer fetch the censer from the vestry, and the taper bearers return to the 
step, where they set down their candlesticks, and, taking them up, stand there ready to attend 
the gospeller. 

This is the manner of singing the gospel according to the old directions. First the 
gospeller taking the censer, censed the altar in the midst only, which I believe meant that he, 
censed the gospel book lying upon the altar. Then he took up the book and received the priest's 
blessing, and carried the b<K>k nimself to the place of reading, the taper bearers, thurifer, and 
epistler going before him in order, and, if it were a feast, the clerk with the cross going first 
The place of reading in a parish chnrch was always the north side of the presbytery. In 
choirs the epistle and gospel were, at certain times, sung in the pulpitum or lofb at the west end 
of the choir, but it was never done in the rood loft of a parish church. When he reached the 
place the gospeller gave the book ^ to the epistoler to hold, or laid it upon the lectern if there was 
one. The taper bearers stood right and left of the gospeller, and the thurifer behind him. If 
the cross was carried it was held at the left hand of the epistoler. All stood facing the reader. 

This is not so elaborate ia working as it may seem m description, and as it fits well with 
our service it may well be followed, care being taken that the reader so turn as to be heard by 
the people. Then let the gospeller announce the passage to be read as ia directed in the Prayer 
Book, and the people answer, Glort/ be io thee, Lard, all turning to the altar. It is cnrions 
that this ancient respond, which was left out of the Prayer Book in 1552, has continued in use 
by tradition e?er since. The answer, Thanks be to thee, Lard, can be traced to the seventeenth 
century. The traditional use of it existed in some churches up to the days of the revival, but it 
was not general as that of the first respond was.' 

When the gospel was ended the reader used to kiss the book, and then carry it back to the 
altar, the others going before him as before, and after the creed was begun he censed the priest, 
aQd the epistoler presented him the gospel book to be kissed, after which the whole choir was 
censed, each man separately according to his degree, and the book offered to each. Such at 
least was the use at »irum in the twelfth century, and if the rubrics were obeyed it continued so 
in the Northern Province so long as the York Mass-book was kept. But the later Samm 
rubrics show that in the fifteenth century the censing of the choir was done after the offertory 
as is the modem Roman custom. In my former paper I mentioned this general censing as an 
old ceremonv which I think it is best not to revive now. It has no teaching valne— though the 
kissing of the book may have — and it doed not add to the dignity of the service. On the 
contrary, it makes a great deal of aimless fuss which is distracting and therefore evil. Perhaps 
there would be no harm in recognising the old use of incense at this place by allowing the 
thurifer to remain before the altar at the lowest step till the creed is snug through. Bat, I 
think, it wonld be better for all lay servers to leave the presbytery before the creed, and I would 
have the taper bearers then tdce away their candlesticks into the ?estry. 

The ciW should be begun by the priest standing in the midst of the altar with the gospeller 
on his right and the epistoler on his left^ and there it is best for them to remain until it is 
all sung through by the choir. But if perchance the music be very long they may perhaps be 
allowed to sit down. I think, however, that such music is not conaucive to devotion, and that 
it is better not to use it. The custom of the clergy saying parts of the service privately, and 
then waiting till the choir has sang them, is contrary to the spirit of the Prayer Book, one great 
and peculiar merit of which is, that by the right use of it priest, choir, and people all take their 
parts together, and join in Common Prayer, instead of carrying on two, or even three, indepen- 
dent lines of devotion, as they did, and do, with a service in a tongue not understood by all. 

•* Then the curate shall declare unto the people what Holy-days or Fasting-days are in the 
week following to be observed, and then also hf occasion be) shall notice be given of the 
Communion and the Banns of Matrimony publisned, and Briefs, Citations, and Excommunica- 
tions read.'' So runs the rubric. The custom of giving public notices at this part of the service 
is very ancient It was the time when most people were present, and in days before printing it 
was the surest way of making known any information wnich it was wished to publish. Fur 
this reason it was used for secular notices, which was an abuse, and to stop it the rubric goes on 
and nothing shall be proclaimed or published in the Church during the time of Divine Service 

> In rich ohorohes two books were used, one the Textut, a richly ornamented copy of the Qospels, which wat 
laid upon the altar, and taken from it by the gospeUer, and only used oeremoniaUy ; and the other a simpler book 
used for the reading, and carried by the epistoler. This was only a custom of convenience caused by the grsat 
richness and weight of the Ttxtui^ and was never generaL There ia no reason why we should imitate it. 

< The LoMi tihi Ckn»tt of the Roman Missal is not found in the old English hooka, bat that does not provs 
that it was not used, and the use of a respond here is more likely to have coma down to us from our own use in tbs 
middle ages than to have been adopted from a foreign sooroe. 
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bat by ibe Minister, nor by him anything bnt what is presoribed in the Rules of this Book or 
enjoined by the King or by the Ordinary of the Plaoe." In onr time some priests take a large 
licence here. Sach things as school feasts are often annoaoced, and I have heard notice given 
of a cricket match. It is a wise policy to make men*B secular interests centre round the chnroh, 
bat care must be taken lest the secular interests become the more important^ 

Note the words, ** if occasion be," with respect to notice of Holy Communion. There is 
no occasion " to do so for the ordinary services of the week which do not vary ; but when 
changes are made, or extra services added, it should be made known by simply stating what is 
to be done, and not by reading here the Exhortation which we shall consider further on. 

This is the proper place for publishing the Banns of Matrimony. In many modem Prayer 
Books the mbric has been altered without authority. The rubric before the marriage service 
says that the banns are to be published 'immediately before the sentences for the offertory." 
Bnt this rubric, which took its present form in 1662, was probably intended to have the same 
meaning as that in the Communion Service, and the sermon is left out of account, because even 
■0 late as that its use was not general in the smaller parish churches. 

^ Next shall follow the Sermon," and I think that it would be well for the preaoher to begin 
by reciting the Biddmg Prayer^ the use of which is now almost confined to cathedral and 
nniversity churches. Of old it was used week by week in every English parish church, and we 
have forms for it in English going back through nearly nine centuries. 

When the Minister giveth warning for the celebration of the Holy Communion (which 
he shall always do upon the Sunday or some holy-day inmi^iately preceding), after the Sermon 

or Homily ended he shall read this exhortation following : Dearly Moved on dc^ next,** &c. 

1 think we may take the words if occasion be " of the former rubric to apply here also. But 
the exhortation is a good one, and should not be altogether lost There is a good custom in 
some churches to read it only before the great feasts, when all the faithful are called on to 
communicate. This gives point to it^ and might be generally followed with advantage. Bat the 
exhortation should 1^ read after the sennon, which is just as convenient as reading it before, 
as is done sometimes by a mistake coming of confusion between the two notices mentioned in 
the mbrics. 

The alternative exhortation for use if people are negligent to come to Holy Communion " 
is seldom used now, and if there be need for it an intelligent priest can put the substance of it 
into the form of a sermon with more effect than if he read it as it stands. 

The other long exhortation printed next to these in the Prayer Book, and intended to be 
said after the offertory may also oe included under the clause if occasion be," and may be 
used as the correlative of the first on days of genend Communion only. 

When the sermon and the notices and other matters which group round it are done, the 
priest is ordered to return to the altar, and there begin the offertory, r^ing one or more of the 
sentences provided at his discretion. For this the singing of a sentence or more by the choir is 
often substituted, as was allowed in the book of 1549, a harmless custom and quite in accor- 
dance with old usage, but it may be doubted whether it ought to be done with the rubric 
standing as it does. There is, however, nothing to forbid the iddition of a hymn or anthem by 
the choir after the appointed sentence has been said, and whilst the collection is going on. 
And the sentence itself may give the words of the anthem. 

In all bnt very small churches it is necessary that the collection be made by several persons 
at once, and, therefore, the " decent bason " of the mbric is used to receive what each one h^s 
collected before presenting it at the altar. The collection from the people is made by different 
means in different churches, but the best, and now the commonest, is to do it in purses or bags, 
which can be placed in the basou without the noise which is made when boxes or plates are 
emptied into it. It is suggested in Eihial Conformiiy that the purses should be formally given 
out to the collectors by him who afterwards receives them in the bason. And I would further 
soggest that it will be most convenient for this to be done by the epistoler, who as soon as the 
offertory sentence is begun, should take down the purses to the chancel door at which the 
collectors should come together as soon as the preacher leaves the pulpit. Then let him return 
to the presbytery and prepare the chalice, which done, let him take the alms basou from the 
credence, and, going again to the chancel door, there receive in it the purses with their contents, 
and then carry it to the altar, delivering it to the gospeller, and he to the priest, who is directed 
to " hnmbly present and place it upon the Holy Table." The manner of presenting is, that the 
priest turning towards the altar shall first slightly raise the bason in token of offerini^, and then 
place it thereon. It should not be placed in the midst of the altar, where as we shall see soon 
the corporas is already spread, bnt upon the south side, and it should not be left there to the end 
of the service, but taken to the credence by the epistoler after the prayer for the Church Militant. 

The real offertory is the oblation of bread and wine, and it should not be made until after 
the alms are offered. This is plainly laid dovm in the rubric, and the reason of it was well 
explained by Dr. Wickham Legg, in a paper which he read to this society a few months ago. 
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The Tessels with the bread and wine shonld be pat ready on the credence before the serrioe 
is began. The Sarnm books contain directions for bringing them in, with some ceremony, 
daring the service. Bat this is part of the ritaal of the Mass cum tribus ministrisj which seems 
not to have been nsed in parish charches, as we find that they were not provided with the 
reqaisites for it. It is done now in a few charches, where care is taken to follow the old English 
ritaal very exactly ; and in a large church served by many clergy, and partaking of the 
collegiate character, it is not ont of place. And there is nothing in the ceremonies which 
clashes with the Prayer Book service. Bat if they are nsed, the acolytus of the old rabrics oogbt 
now to be a man in holy orders. I will not stay to describe the ceremonies, as they are very 
clearly set out in the old books, where those who wish to nse them can .find them. 

After the priest has said the ofi^ertory sentences at the altar, he may return to his seat 
daring the collection of the alms, the gospeller and epistoler meanwhile making ready for the 
offertory. The old custom was for the epistoler to prepare the bread and wine at the credence, 
or other place as might be appointed, immediately af^r the epistle. It seems better to do it 
now after the sermon than before it, and the time of the collection of the alms is convenient for 
the purpose. The breads should be pat upon the paten, or, if the number is too large for that 
to be convenient, the bread intended for the priest upon the paten, and the rest in some con- 
venient pyx or vessel provided for that use only ; or, if none such belong to the church, into a 
chalice. The wine should be poured into the chalice, and a little water ^ded, care being taken 
to remove any dust or other accidental impurity. 

Meanwhile, let the gospeller take the corporas from its case, and spread it in the midst of 
the altar. It was the custom in the middle ages to have two cloths of similar form, one of which 
was spread upon the altar, and the other laid folded upon the chalice. The words pdlla and 
corporals were used for both of them, and the small square of pasteboard, cased in linen, now 
called the pall, is a debasement of the folded cloth, and I think no more worthy to be accepted 
by OS thau the wooden candles, paper fiowers, and like things, which have come into nse in 
continental Charches dunnff the last three hundred years, bat were not used in the English 
Ohorch till they were introduced without authority in our own time. The pasteboard pall is, 
indeed, uncanonical, because it is not of linen. It is condemned by anticipation by Lyodewode, 
in a note on a constitution of Archbishop Walter Raynold, of Canterbury. (V. Provincials ti: 
De cele : mis : c : Lintheamim). Let the pall be used in its old form, Bud I would suggest that 
it may be the fair linen cloth" of the rubric, used folded until after the Commanion, and then 
opened and used as directed in the book. But tiiis is a point which needs the test of use before 
the convenience of it can be fairly judged. 

After the offering of the alms, let the gospeller bring the bread and wine in the paten and 
chalice to the priest, who shall place them upon the altar, the paten on the top of the chalice; 
And then let the priest taking them in both hands, slightly elevate them together, in token of 
offering the oblation to God. When the chalice is replaced upon the altar, let the paten be 
taken off it, and each of them be covered, the former with the folded pall, and the latter with 
part of the corporas turned back over it. And if any vessel besides the paten is used to oontain 
the bread, it also should be covered either with a licC or witii another pall ; or, if it be a chalioe, 
with a paten. 

<*Then let the priest receive the censer from the gospeller, and cense the ofllering thrice 
above it in the form of a cross, and round it in a circle, and on either side ; and then thrice 
between himself and the altar." Such is the old direction, which may still be followed. I have 
already spoken of the censing of the choir at this place as a ceremony which I think it best 
not to restore. 

After censing the offertory, let the priest wash his hands at the sonth comer of the altar, 
the gospeller and epistoler ministering to him ; and then let him return to the midst of the 
altar, and proceed, *' Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's Church^*' &c. 

Up to the offertory the order of our present service is little altered from that of the old, 
and we are able to keep very closely to the old ritual ; but after it, though much of the matter 
is old, the arrangement is new, and, as the ritual has to be fitted to the new arrangement, we 
have to use our own jadgment, not merely to choose the best from the old, but sometimes to 
devise new, which will suit our present conditions. But still the old is oar best guide, and 
should be followed in all things convenient And any new ritual which we are obliged to add 
should be framed in the spirit of the old, and so as to emphasize and adorn the service as it 
stands in the Prayer Book. 

Having said the prayer for the Church before the midst of the altar, let the priest turn 
to the people and say the longer address, if it is to be said that day, and if not let him go on 
at once to the short address — Ye that do' truly. This, and the Confession and Absolution which 
follow, belong only to those who intend to receive, and were mnch better placed when they were 
first introduced into the Latin service, in 1548, and in the English book of 1549, when they 
stood with the comfortable words and the prayer of humble access after the consecration and 
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before the commnnion of the people. I am not one of them who desire a reyision of the Prayer 
Book. The order for Holy Communion in it is a yery good one as it stands, and though it 
might be mended in some things, the gain thereby would not equal the loss which might come 
of unsettling that which has been settled for two oenturlea But, if reyision must be, the 

Stting back of this part of the seryice to its former plaoe is one of the changes most to be 
lired. 

The rubric directs the intending communicants at this time to be '^conyeniently placed 
for the receiying of the Holy Sacrament.'* No notice is taken of this order now, and there are 
practical difficulties in the way of obeying it exactly except when the numbers are yery small But 
when they are no more than can conyeniently kneel at the altar rail without stopping free access 
to the presbytery, I think they might take their places there at the Ye that do truly, and remain 
till the end of the seryice ; and in other cases the spirit of the rubric might be obeyed by 
reserying certain seats near the chancel for the use of those who intended to receiye. This 
would make their approach to the altar later on more orderly than when they are scattered 
irregularly amongst the congregation, and would enable the priest to know how many intended 
to receiye, which he can now only guess at, since the notice before hand required by a former 
rubric has ceased to be enforced. 

It should be noted that the Confession is not ordered to be said by all the communicants, 
much less by all the congregation, but by *'one of the Ministers " in the name of the communi- 
cants. It may properly be said by the gospeller. The direction for the Priest or Bishop to 
stand up befbre he giyes the Absolution seems to imply that he should kneel with the others at 
the Confession. 

After the Absolution let the Priest, still turning to the people, go on with the comfortdbh 
words and the rest till the response, It is meet and right, when he must turn again to the altar, 
and so continue to the Holy, Holy, Holy, which should be sung by the choir. 

Up to the year 1552 the Holy, Holy, Holy, was followed by the words, Blessed is He that 
eomsth in the name of the Lord. Olory to thee, Lord, in the highest. And these, or similar words, 
are often sung now, but generally by themselyes, just before the consecration prayer, as, indeed, 
they did come in the old order of the seryice. I think their use in either place comes &irly 
within the liberty allowed as to anthems. 

A colourable defence might be made for saying the prayer of humble access priyately, the 
choir meanwhile singing the Benedictus, but I thmk the principle of Common Prayer is best 
recognized by saying it audibly, though in a *^ humble yoice." The priest is ordered to kneel 
during this prayer. But after it, to the end of the seryice, he should stand. 

Amongst the ornaments used in the second year of King Edward Yi. were torches, to be 
held by the clerks at the time of the consecration, and such are used in some churches now. 
They are not mentioned in the old English rubrics, but are often shown in pictures and caryings. 
They are mentioned in the modem Roman rubrics more than once, but their use is not general 
in continental churches. The bringing in of torches is intended as an act of worship to the 
Diyine Presence in the Sacrament, and it is a ceremony of great teaching power, worth keeping 
on that account alone. But it should be used properly. The torches should not be brought in 
long before the consecration, and taken away directly it is oyer, but should remain as long as the 
Sacrament is present.^ 

The number of the torches may yary according to the size and means of different churches, 
and to the dignity of the day. One seems to haye been the commonest use in the English 
Church in the Middle Ages, just as only one light was often put upon the altar. But I think 
the same reasons which make us use two altar lights apply also to the torches ; and that two, 
four, or six will generally be the best numbers. Many more than that are sometimes used 
abroad. 

We haye often been told that the old English ritual differed from the Boman in that incense 
was not used at the eleyation, and for this reason it is not now used at that time in some churches 
where it is used at others. Now, it is true that the Sarum rubrics make no mention of incense 
at the eleyation, but it is not safe to argue from silence that it was not used eyen at Salisbury 
itself ; still less at other chnrches, which, as Clement Maydestone tells us in his Defensorium 
dkectora ad usum Sanm, followed their own traditions in ceremonial matters, though they used 
the Sarum service. By such argument it might be proyed that in the diocese of Hereford incense 
was only used before the gospel, for it is only mentioned there in the Hereford Mass-book, and 
that in a rubric which is eyidently borrowed from Sarum. We haye proof that at least as early 
as 1304 incense was used at Chichester at the eleyation,' and what by mere chance we know of 

^ This appears to be really the meaning of the Roman rubrio. Although it is said in one place that they are 
to be put out after the eleyation, it ia twioa said that they are to remain until after Clommanion. See 
Babiie Bitia Servandtts, Tiii. 6 and 8. And this la th» praotioe in most of the foreign ohorehea in whioh I 
haTO saan the torches nsed. 

» Archaologia, Vol. XLV, p. 212. c 
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that church is, probably, trae of many others ; and if we are to use incense at all now, it should 
certainly be done in this place, where its fitness is more erident, and its meaning more easflj 
understood by the people than in any other. 

Therefore let the torch bearers and the thurifer— or two thurifers if time and place make 
that better — go into the vestry when the priest begins the prayer of humble access, and there 
make themselves ready ; and before the consecration let them enter the presbytery and kneel, 
the torch bearers in a row before the altar, and the thurifers at the sides facing inwards. 

The directory makers have cumbered the consecration with a multitude of small ceremonieB, 
some of which are trivial even in the services from which they are taken, and nearly all fit 
awkwardly, to say no more, upon our service. It is well to be rid of all sach. I shall not 
attempt to lay down rules as to what should be done at the consecration. Every act should be 
carefolly arranged, but only the experience of a thoughtful priest can determine what is the beat. 
I shall only speak of a few matters, and chiefly in a negative way, to show that some customs, 
even though they may have the sanction of antiquity, are not suited for use with our present 
service. 

Odc of these should, perhaps, have been mentioned before. It is the taking of the paten 
from the altar afler the offertoiy, and holding it up behind the priest until the Our Father.** 
This is a very unmeaning ceremony, and as there must always now be other breads besides that 
prepared for the priest, which is placed on the corporas, it is much better to leave the paten od 
the altar to hold them. 

1 showed in my last paper that the custom of saying the prayer of consecration in an 
inaudible voice is a comparatively modern one, and that it comes from a state of things whioh 
does not exist now. The prayer should be said quietly and reverently, but audibly to aU who are 
within reasonable distance of the altar. 

The sakering bell, a small bell mug inside the church at certain parts of the service, maj 
be claimed to be amongst the ornaments of 1548, notwithstanding that the ringing and knoUing 
of bells during the service — except before the sermon — was forbidden in the Privy Council's 
Injunctions *' of the year before. For the acceptance by the Church of changes irregularly 
made by Parliament, up to a certain date, does not carry with it the acceptance of changes made 
by the Privy Council But if the service be properly performed, the bell has now no use, except, 
perhaps, in a few very large and well-attended churches, arranged as St. Paul's Cathedral is 
so that many of the congregation can not well follow the service at the altar with either 
the eye or the ear. And there is no beauty in the ringing itself to make one wish for it. The 
shrill sound of the little bell breaks harshly through the solemn qniet, which should pervade the 
church at the moment of consecration ; and, except to men who, by association, have ceaaed 
regard its incongruity, it is distracting.^ In some churches a sort of rattle is used, which 
is far worse than the bell ; and in some, a gong, which is less offensive ; but there is no good 
English authority for either of them. There is not the same objection to the tolling of a bell 
outside the church, whereby those who have not been able to attend the service are called to 
join in the worship within. 

The elevation of the Sacrament is, in the first place, a formal pleading of the Sacrifice 
before Ood. The exhibition to the people is a secondary idea, which has been attached to 
the action. The Hose and the chalice should each, in turn, be reverently lifted up, and at once, 
without pause, placed again upon the altar ; and, especially, the Sacrament should not be waved 
about or figured with, which is very unseemly. 

I will mention one other matter about the consecration. It is the fraction of the Host, 
and dropping of a particle into the chalice. This is a very ancient custom, but I believe it was 
at first sinQpIy utilitarian. In the old days, when the cup was still given to the laity all over 
Western Europe, they received it in a different way from what is done in England now. The 
chalice was not handed to them as they knelt, but was placed upon the altar at the north comer, 
where the deacon held it with one hand, and a tube, called tne reed, upright in it, with the 
other. The communicants approached one by one, and received there standing, through the 
reed. If the nuniber was so ^reat that the contents of the choice would not serve them, it was 
the custom to fill it up from time to time with unconsecrated wine, the belief being that it 
would receive consecration by contact with the Sacrament And I think that the particle of the 
Host was put into the chalice in order that there mieht always be visible evidence of such 
contact. With our present manner of administering the chalice, the presence of the particle, 
which the laity do not understand, is very likely to lead to irreverence, which ia sufScient 
reason for not putting it there. 



1 The sakering beU is one of the things whioh oontinaed in use in some BngUsh chnroheB in the MTenteenth 
century. Bat 1 have not met with any proof that it was used at the sakering. It was rung as the priest approached 
the altar at the beginning of the service. This might be useful now in side chapels of large churches, to warn 
men in other parts that a service was going to begin. • 
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The priest should communicate standing. And as soon as he has done so, let the torch 
bearers stand up, and drawing together before the midst of the altar^ make a reyerence there, and 
then parting, half of them go to the north and half to the south of the altar, taking their torches 
with them and kneel down behind the thurifers, so that the front of the altar maybe free for the 
clergy communicating the people. 

Then let the p^riest himself communicate the ministering clergy in both kinds, if they are 
to receive at that time ; and having done so, let him deliver the chalice to the gospeller, and 
taking the paten himself make ready to communicate the people. And let each, as he carries 
the Sacrament, take special care to give bis whole attention to it, and to that which he has 
to do with it. This caution ought not to be necessary ; but it is. The functioneer's 
habit of mind makes him attach more importance to the doing a thing than to the reason for 
doing it And I have seen a man turn round with the Sacrament in his hand to bow to the 
altar. 

Daring the Communion, let the choir sing the Agnus Dei^ beginning when the priest 
receives. And if there is time, some other hymn or anthem may be sang after that But the 
singing should not continue after the priest has returned to the altar, and is ready to begin the 
Our Father, 

When all have received, and the Sacrament is placed on the altar and reverently covered, let 
the torch bearers return to their former places, again doing reverence before the midst of the 
altar. 

Then let the priest Bay the " Our Father," the people joining as ordered in the rubric, and 
afterwards the prayer Lord and heavenly Father," or that which comes after it in the book. 
Neither of these ought always to be nsed to the exclusion of the other. Perhaps the latter is 
the better for times of general communion, and the former for other times. 

The removal of the Gloria in Excelsis from the beginning of the service to the end, which 
was made in 1552, has altered its character. It is now a hymn of praise sung in the presence 
of the Sacrament, and as such it should have a proper ritual treatment Let the priest begin 
it standing before the midst of the altar, with the gospeller on his right, and the epistoler on 
his left hand, the torch bearers standing in their places, and holding up their torches ; and let 
the thurifers put fresh incense into their censers. At the words We worship Thee, let ail 
kneel, and rise again, and continae standing to the end. That is the ritual which the present 
position of the hymn suggests, and it would be solenm and fall of teaching. It may be called 
new, but an exact precedent can not be required for what did not exist at all at the date from 
which the precedent is sought. The use oi the hymn itself is new, and any manner of using it 
that can be devised must be new too. It has to be said or sung some way, and it is our duty 
to do it in the best way we can. 

At the blessing, the priest should stand facing the people a little to the north of the middle 
of the altar, and should make the sign of the cross over them with his open hand. 

After the blessing, and not earlier, let the priest, standing at the altar, reverently consume 
what remains of the Sacrament, and then let him go to the south comer of the altar, and make 
the ablutions, the epistoler ministering to him, whilst the gospeller folds up the corporases and 
puts them into their case ; the ablutions done, let the gospeller put back the chalice and 
corporases on the credence us at the beginning of the service. And then let the priest and 
ministers, after a short pause before the altar, return to the vestry in the same manner as they 
entered. 

Meanwhile, let the choir, who should not leave their places until after the clergy have 
left the altar, f^ing some proper hymn or anthem. 

And when the priest turns to go to the ablation, let the torch bearers and thurifers return 
to the vestry, bowing before the midst of the altar as they leave. 

We have now tien through the service, and I have little more to say but to repeat that I 
am only making suggestions, and do that only because no one else has done it. Our service is 
not without faults, bub it has its own special merits ; and before we set to work to mend it, we 
ought at least to try and set it forth at its best. And our advantages are such that, if they be 
rightly used, I am convinced that we may make the service in our English Prayer Book the 
grandest ofQce which is said now in any Church in Christendom. 
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By J. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 



It may be objected, with regard to the subject of my paper, that the Oitj Oompanies have 
nothing to do with Ecclesiology. It is quite true that at the present day, taking them as a 
body, their religions obseryances are, to say the least, meagre ; that their connection with the 
Church consists mainly in the possession of certain ad?owsons, and in certain contribations 
towards church building, church restoration, and religious education. Some of them, indeed, 
have spent lar^e sums in these last three causes. Very few of tbem attend church in their 
corporate capacity. Here and there among tbem an annual service is still held, at which tiie 
injunction in the service of Holy Baptism, Ye shall call upon him to hear sermons," is very 
faithfully carried out ; and the still more important (because Divine) injunction in the service 
connected with the other great Sacrament, ''This do," is equally faithfully ignored.* And the 
Senior Company — the Mercers — still keep up their chapel, and I believe to very good purpose. 

Still, taking them collectively, their connection with Ecclesiology is of the slightest. But 
it was very different in the Middle Ages ; and that is the point to which I wish to draw your 
attention this evening. I want to show you that they had an Ecclesiological side, very strongly 
developed in the past, if they have none in the present. 

Inow, to tell a story properly, it is desirable to begin at the b^inning; and this, with the 
City Companies, is very difficult. If I might be allowed to ** drop into " metaphor, I would 
say, that we can see them in the full river, that in some cases we can trace them back to the 
little stream, the tiny rivolet, but, except with a very few, we are unable to find the source or 
fountain from which the waters first sprang. As Past Master of one of the oldest of them, 
I have long been interested in the matter, and have from time to time collected scraps of 
evidence as to their origin and growth, partly from records in print, partly from records still in 
MS., and difficult of access except to the initiated. I am only sorry that, owing to ill-health, 
I have lately been prevented from searching some of these last-named records, and that my 
paper will, therefore, be to a certain extent fragmentary and imperfect. 

Now, my researches have led me to a conclusion — say a theory, if you will — which I want 
to impress upon my brother-members of the S. P. E. S. 

And my theory is this — that our City Companies are onl^ developments of associations 
(fraternities is the proper word) which were, in their aim and mtention, strictly religious and 
social. It will be understood that I am alludii^ here simply to those companies whose 
existence can be traced to pre-Beformation times. Those which were founded in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries do not come into the category at all. 

I believe that the development of which I have spoken was a triple one, i,e., that these 
associations existed in three different stages : — 

1st. The Religious Guild, or Fraternity Stage. 
2nd. The Craft Guild Stage. 
3rd. The Company Stage. 

Let me explain the differences between these. 

The First Stagb was a combination of men, working in the same trade, forming them- 
selves into a Fraternity, or Guild, for certain religious and social purposes, with a dedication to 
some particular saint. Membership was voluntary, and the only means of enforcing the rules 
were purely spiritual, or moral. It had no legal existence. 

Second Stage. In this the secular element comes rather to the front. The f ' good men 
of the mistery"t would petition the mayor and aldermen for ordinances," or rules for the 
conduct of the trade. On these being granted, they were enrolled in the city books, and the 
Craft Guild was thus formed. What was gained by this ? A legal status, and so, the power of 
enforcing the rules. The wardens of the Guild could (and did) hale recalcitrant members before 
the city authorities, and get them punished. But the status was only a quasi-legal one ; they 
could only sue or be sued in the city, they were unknown to the King's Courts. They had no 
common seal, and (excepting in one or two special instances by £oyal Letters Patent) could not 
hold lands in mortmain. Bat the old Religious Fraternity still continued, incorporated, so to 

« It iB rather curious how sharply and quickly the Sermon took the place of the Mass. In the books of the 
Founders* Company for 155(>-7, the payments to Priest and Clerks for the annual mass are duly reo(mled. In 
1559-60 of course such payments are no longer found, but in their stead we find, **Paide vnto master Yeione '* (a 
celebrated Protestant controyersialist) '* for preachinge, y*,** 

t From the French " Mestier," a Trade. 
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speak, in the new Craft Gnild. Some of the city ordinances, those of the White Tawyers, for 
instance, contain mles as to religious observances ; and in 1397, a squabble in the Saddlers' 
Guild with regard to an opposition fraternity, started by some of the freemen, was taken in hand 
and determin^ by the mayor and aldermen. 

Third Stags. In this the association reached its highest development, viz., the Corporation 
bv Koyal Charter, or Company ; having a perpetual succession and common seal, power to 
plead and be impleaded, ana to hold lands in mortmain to a specified annual value. This is the 
stage in which all the Companies, properly so called, now exist But I mav just note briefly 
that there are some so-called Compames which are not so at all ; having never been incorporated 
they are still in the Crafb Guild stage. Such are the Fletchers, Woolmen, Basket-makers, 
Paviours, and Longbownstring makers. They are called Companies by prescription. 

I may also note here that the terms of several of the Charters clearly recognize the existence 
of the Religious Fraternities above mentioned, and formally sanction their continued existence. 
One, the Plasterers, is especially curious, frx)m its date, 19 Charles II. It incorporates them as 
the " Master and Wardens of the Guild or Fraternity of the Blessed Mary of Plasterers of 
London." 

Having cleared the ground as to the object of mv paper, I now want to call your attention 
to a list which exists in an old book belonging to the Brewers* Company, which purports to 
give all the Trade-Guilds {artium is the word used— ar^ being clearly the Latin equivalent 
for the French mestiers) in existence in the 9th of Henry V. 

It contains 111 names. These, for convenience sake, I will divide into two classes : those 
which are now extinct, 51 in number; and those which still exist, which number 60. 

Let me give the extinct ones first. They are — 



Tanners 

*Pouchmaker8 

♦Spuriers 

♦Heurers* 
Wodmong* 

*Iiymnour8* 
Lechis** 
Cop'smytes 
Galochmakers* 

♦Hatters 

♦Coffrers 
Poyntmakers 
Wiredrawers 



Cardmakers'^ 

Pynners 
•Whitawyers^ 
*Letherdyers 

Pyebakers 

Bellemakers 

Corsours^ 

Charrotmakcrs* 

Brochemakers' 

Jwellers 

Patnostr* 

Kervers*" 

FfelmonjT* 



Commongers 
^Bladesmythes 
Ropers 

Lantemmakers 

Heymong* 

Bokebinders 
•Scriptores texti 

Chapemakers' 
•Sheaers* 

Malemakers*^ 

Tablemakers 

Lokjers 
♦Ffourbours^ 



Burlesters^ 
Latoners 
Setters* 
Stuffers 
*Chesemong* 
Bokelermakers 
Botelmakers 
Marblers 
Nettemakers 
Hosiers 
Orglemakers 
Sopemakers 



In Riley's Memorials of London Life, which contains a series of extracts from the Records 
at Gnildhall, the ordinances of thirteen of these Guilds have been given, showing that those, at all 
events, were in the second or Crafb-Guild stage. I have marked them in my list with an asterisk. 
No doubt many more of them were also Crafb-Guilds (and this is where my regret for an 
imperfect search comes in), because Biley's book does not at all profess to be exhaustive in the 
matter. Equally certain is it that some of them were still in the first or Fraternity stage. The 
" Bellemakers " certainly were so. They never were anything but a Religious fraternity, holding 
their services in the Church of St Botolph, Aldgate, probably in the Chapel of St. Eatherine, 
for the completion of which a handsome legacy was bequeathed by the will of Robert Barford, 
citizen and bell founder, in the year 1418. The dedication of the Guild was probably to 
St Eatherine. 

From the ordinances of the thirteen, as fonnd in Riley's book, but little light is thrown on the 
theory I have advanced to-niKht, but what there is, is decidedly confirmatory. In the case of 
the Cheesemongers a rule for the choice of Wardens yearly on the Feast of St. Michael, points 
to a probable dedication to the Archangel. In the case of the White Tawyers the evidence is 
strong. Their Patron Saint being the B.Y.M., the ordinances (dated 1846) lay down as a first 
rule " that they will find a wax candle to burn before Our Lady in the Church of All Hallows* 
near London Wall" Other rules are laid down as to contributions towards the said light, for 
the relief of poor members, for their burial at the expense of the " common box,'* and that 
when any one of the said trade shall die, all those of the said trade shall go to the Vigil, and 
make offering on the morrow," i,e,, at the Funeral Mass. 

Leaving the extinct Guilds, I now pass on to the sixty which are still in existence, or have 



a Horren—makera of rough caps. 

b lUaminaton. 

e SoigeoBS. 

d Clogmakera. 

e For carding wool or flax. 



/ Dressers of white leather for gloyes. 
^ Horse-dealers. 
A Cart-makers. 
i Makers of spits. 
k Stoue carrers. 



/ A chape is the metal end of a scabbard. 

m Makers of sheaths for knives. 

ft Makers of saddle-bags. 

Dealers in second-hand clothes, &c. 

p Crossbow-makers. q Stone-layers. 
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been so within a century, 
able to find them ont : — 

Mercer* 
Grocer' 

Pannar' (Drapers) ... 
Piscenar' ... 
Anrifabr* ... 
Vinetar' 

Pellipar* (Skinners) ... 
CisBores (Taylors) 
Sellar' (Saddlers) ... 
Fferrones' (Ironmongers) 
Zonar* (Qirdlers) 
Allutar' (CordwaiDers) 
Habdashers 

Cultellar* ... 



Here is a list of them, with their dedications so far as I haye been 



B. V. M. 

St. Anthony 
B. V. M. 
St. Peter 
St. Dnnstan 
St. Martin 
Corpus Christi 
St. John Baptist 
B. V. M. 
St. Laurence 
St. Laurence 
(?) St. Crispin 
St. Katharine 

{Holy Trinity, or 
St. John Baptist 
St. George 
Blaise 



Armur*" ... 

Telar'lan*(Woollen weavers) (?) S 
Telar'lin* (Linen weavers) 
FfuUones* (Fullers) ... B. V. M. 
Tinctores (Dyers) 
Barbitonsores 

Br^iatom (Brewe«) 

Camifices 

Tapicers* (Tapestry weavers) 



of 



The Holy Spirit 
St. Luke 
Corpus Christi 

St. Loi, apparently 
later St. James 
B. V. M. 
B. V. M. 



(?) St. Dorothea 
St. John Baptist 
(?) St. Crispin 
St. James 



Pewtrers ... ... B. V. M. 

Plumbar' ... ... St. Michael 

Joynors ... ... St. James 

Ffoundors ... ... St. Clement 

Lethersellers 

Pistores (Bakers) ... St. Clement 

Sbermen* ... ... B. V. M. 

Lorymers (Makers of Bits) 
Wexchaunaellers 

Talghchaundellers ... 
Curriours ... 
Bowyers ... 

Ffletchers (Arrowmakers) | ^^^^^^^^^ ^• 

Homers ... ... B. V. M. 

Fferrours (Farriers) 

Upholders 

Steynors* 

Ho&tillar* (Innholders) St. Julian 
Cocs (Cooks) 

Tomors ... ... St, Eatherine 

Glasiers 
Wollmen 
Stacioners 
Pultar* (Poulterers) 
Clokmakers 
Pfiruterers 

Streng's (Bowstringmakers) 
Basketmakers 

Glovers ... ... B 



V. M. 



Browderers 
Peyntors* 

Salt's 

Brasiers' 

Ffabri (Blacksmiths) 

Cementar* (Plasterers) 
Carpentar* ... 

I will now go through these, and state briefly what evidence I am able to adduce in support 
of the theory I have advanced. But first, I should like to mention that, curiously enough, there 
are five misteries which the compiler of the list has omitted, but which were certainly in 
existence at the time. They are — 

The Coopers, whose ordinances bear date 1896, and whose Patron Saint is the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The Charter of Incorporation is dated 1501, and it empowers them ''to make, cr^ite, 
and found a Fraternity, or Guild, to the praise, glory, and honor of God and the most glorious 
Virgin Mary, to be a body corporate, to bold lands (in mortmain) for the relief of poor men and 
women of the misterv, to pray for us and our queen during life, and for our souls and all others 
after death," &c. Their records are extant Irom 1439, and they commence with a list of the 
brethren of the Fraternity of the art of Coopers." In 1440, John Trendeler, one of the 
wardens died, bequeathinjir xx"- to the support of the Fraternity founded in the Church of 
St Paul. In 1456, William Swyft, a member, was, for disobedience, sentenced to ^pay to the 
brotherhed of the same craft the valough of ij^ wex to the sustentacion of the lyght by fore 
oure lady of the newerk at Powles." 

Musicians. — Patron Saint, St Michael. 

Shipwrights, — Evidence exists of a Religious Guild under the dedication of SS. Simon 
and Jnde in this trade. 

Patiours.— Never incorporated, and so still a Craft Guild. Evidence scanty, but from 
their place of precedence on the citv list they must certainly ha?e been then in existence. 

Parish Clerks. — Constituted a Fraternity, dedicated to St Nicholas, by RoyaJ Letters 
Patent in 1238. Chartered in 1611. No ordinances ever granted, not being a mistery, or trade, 
which accounts for its omission from the list. Even now it ranks last of all the Companies. 

I^t me now take the Companies included in the Brewnrs' list. 

a Ain«lg»inatad into one Ck>mpan7 laat oentoiy. 

b These Uiree are anutlgamated m the WeaTen* Company. 

c The FuUen and Shearmen amalgamated as the Clothworken* Gompanj. ^ 
d Amalgamated into one Company. 
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Mercbes. — ^Apparently not always the senior Guild. In a list of 1876, it is placed second, 
the Grocers oocnpying the premier position. There is little doubt that these two Guilds 
monopolized the whole of ihe»impari trade of London (excepting, perhaps, that in wines;. 
Mercer, it is to be noted, =merchant (mercator), and has nothing to do with mercery in its 
modem sense. Licensed to hold lands in mortmain, 17 Richard II. Charter dated 8 Henry YI. 
So that at the time of the **list" the Mercers were in the second, or Craft Guild stage. A 
brotherhood is specially mentioned in the Charter. 

Drapbbs. — ^A Fraternity founded in 1832, at St. Mary Bethlehem (this was evidently 
transferred later to St. Michael, Comhill) to the honor of Our Lord Jhu Crist and his swete 
moder Seint Marie our Ladie of Bethlem.*' First Charter (but not one of incorporation) 88 
Edward III. Real Charter 17 Henry YI, This is addressed ''to the men of the mistere of 
Drapers of London," and allows them to erect themselyes into a Gild or Fraternity, by the 
name of the Fraternity of the Blessed Yirgin Mary of the Drapers of London. A later Charter, 
dated 4 James L (the date is curious) re-incorporates them as *' the Master and Wardens and 
Brothers and Sisters of the Gild or Fraternity of the Blessed Yirgin Mary of the Mystery of 
Drapers of the City of London." 

Fishmongers. — Ordinances dated 9 Edw. III. (probably not the earliest). Several 
charters. Later ordinances (of 1426) order Solemn Mass at St, reter's, Comhiil, on St. Peter's 
day. Later on the company had their own special Guild Chapel, dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Sebastian, in the Church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane. 

Goldsmiths. — Their records, which commence 5 Edw. III., contain regular payments for the 
annnal feast on St Dunstan's day, and to the priests for the Mass in the Chapel of St. Dunstan 
in St. PaaFs Cathedral. 

Skinnbrs. — Here the evidence is very strong. Their first letters patent are dated 1827. 
Charter of incorporation is 16 £ic. II. This distinctly states that they had been " used hitherto 
to have and hola ... a guild or fraternity to the honor of God and the precious body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ," and licenses its further continuance. A confirmatory Charter of 16 Hen. YII. 
incorporates them by the title of the Master and Wardens of the Gild or Fraternity of the 
Body of Christ of the Skinners of London." 

Merchant Taylors. — ^Their records are extant from 1899. The first entry gives their 
title as La Fraternity Seint Johan le Baptistre des Taillours en Londres." Letters Patent of 
15 Edw. I. clearly recognize the Guild. !Next letters, those of 14 Bic. II., are very clear on the 
subject. They grant permission to have and hold, in honour of St. John Baptist, the aforesaid 
Guild and Fraternity, and hold and keep in an honest manner their feast of meat and drink 
on the said feast day of St. John the Baptist. Fully incorporated 9 Hen. lY. as the Fraternity 
of Taylors and Linen Armourers of St. John the Baptist in the City of London." There is 
much interesting information in Clode*s History of the Merchant Taylors Company," as to 
their religions ol^rvances. The Guild services were apparently held in the Church of the 
Knights Hospitallers, at Clerkenwell. It is rather a curious fact that the Master of the Guild 
was called the *^ Pilgrim,'' fi:om his travelUng on behalf of the fraternity ; but whether the said 
travelling was of a religious or purely business nature, I am unable to determine. 

Saddlers. — ^There is evidence of the existence of a Fraternity as far back as Richard I, 
Incorporated 1874. I have already mentioned the ''opposition Fraternity " started in 1897. 

IRONHOKGBRS. — Payments for '^oure sollem mas" noted in their books. I am aAraid some 
of the present Court must shudder at the entry. 

GiRDLBRS. — Some evidence exists of an early Fraternity. 

HABERDASHERa — ^Therc were originally two Guilds in this trade, one dedicated to St. 
Katharine and the other to St. Nicholas and the ordinances of the former were enrolled in the 
Bishop of London's Registry in 1881. Apparently the two Guilds were amalgamated and 
incorporated, in 1447, as The Fraternity of St. Catherine the Yirgin of the Haberdashers of 
London. 

Armourers. — Incorporated 1488 as the Master and Wardens of the Fraternity or Guild 
of St. George of the men of the mistery of Armourers of the City of London." Their Guild 
Services were held in the Cathedral in the Cbapel of St. George. The Braziers were only 
incorporated with them early in the last century. 

Brbwbrs. — Records extant from about 1418. They style themselves therein "The 
Fraternity of Brewers.'* They were incorporated some thirty years later. 

(Black) Shfths. — Ordinances of this Fraternity, dedicated to St. Loi, were enrolled in the 
Commissary Court of London, and may be found in the 4th Yol. of the Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. Dedication apparently since changed to St. 
James, but accurate information is apparently hopelesa In the Returns made to the Royal 
Commission a few years ago, they stated that they were ^' incorporated by prescription in 1825," 
The force of ignoriince could, I think, no further go. 

* This was probably the Fraternity of the Hurrers, or Horrers and Cappers. 
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Carpbnters. — They bnilt their Hall in 1429, and their accounts exist as far back as 1438. 
Charter (1477) grants " that they, to the praise, glory, and honour of the Omnipotent Ood, and 
of the glorious and undefiled Virgin Mary, may make, found and •establish a perpetual Brother* 
hood or Gaild within the said cit^." 

The following entry occurs in their books, dated 1488 .*— 

" Paide to Willm. Burton, wexchaundler, at y* > 

Sompsion of our lady ffor & iij quart > ij* xj* " 
of newe wex y® pounde yj* Sma ) 
Pewtbbbrs.— Charter, dated 1473, mentions a Fraternity, or Guild, in honour of the 
B. V. M. 

Founders. — Evidence of a Guild, or Brotherhood of St. Clement, exists both in City 
ordinances and in the Company's accounts, which exist from 1497. Craft Guild established 
1365, not chartered until 1614. 

OuRRiBEa — Had a Fraternity in the Church of the Whitefiriars, in 1367. Annual meeting 
stated to be on 15th October. Qaery 25th (SS. Crispin and Crispiuian). 

Flbtchebs. — Never incorporated, and therefore still a Craft Guila. Dedication stated to 
be'to St. Edward the King ; this is, no doubt, an error for St. Edmund E. and M. 

GBOOBR& — I have kept them till last, because the evidence which they give in support of my 
theory is overwhelming. They have a perfect series of records, flrom their commencement to the 

S resent day, and the account of the establishment of the Fraternity is given in unusually ftill 
etail. They were an offbhoot from a still earlier Guild, that of the Pepperers, whose existence 
in the reign of Henry II. is clearly established. Ordinances for this mistery were approved by 
the City authorities in 1316. 

On the 20th May, 1345, the Grocers' Guild of St Antony was founded, and is thus referred 
to in the first book of their records, partly in French and partly in English : — 

En le hon'' de Dieu & de son aouche Mere & de sanct Antonin & de tonz saintz le viceseme 
jour de Mai j en I'an de grace mil. cccxlv. and del trez noble roi Edward apres le Conquest xix. 
une firat'nite fuist fonduzdes compaignons Peveres* de Soperes-lane p^am^ & unite de plus avoir 
maintener & intrester ensem^ De quel fratemite sommes comenseurs fundeurs & doneurs de 
conserver la dite fratemite.'' 

Then follow the names, twenty-two in number, and the following note : — 
" Alle these xxij persons before wretyd were founders of owre fratemite and the same daie 
before wretyn they were accorded to be togydre at a denner in the abbot's place of Beryf the 
xij daie of Juyn in the yere of owre Lord Jhu m"® cccxlv and in the xix yere of Kyng Edward 
tiiQ thredde as it apperyth behynde in the same book in the iiij lefT and at the sayd denner were 
chosjm ij the freste wardynes that ever were of owre frateroyte." 

Each member paid Is. towards the dinner, or ''mangerie," as it is elsewhere called, and 
the balance of 28d. was ordered to be paid by the wardens. They drew up elaborate rales, all 
of which are duly recorded. A Chaplain was appointed, and his annual stipend fixed, to be 
paid by a regular contribution from each member, and a note is made that he was to commence 
his duties on the 3rd July. Dae provision was made of things necessary for the performance 
of divine service. They are given in an inventory of the following year, 1346, as *^ a chalice 
with the cover made of silver, which weighed 12 ounces goldsmiths' weight, and an holy vest- 
ment for the priest, an alb, manuplo, stole, and chesible, a corpus, and a little missal." These 
were largely added to in later years ; and, finally, in the Protestant times of 1563, ordered to 
be sold. 

Their chantry chapels were atSt. Antholin, Budge Row, and St. Stephen, Walbrook. They 
were, of course, suppressed, and the revenues confiscated quite royally. 

I have been unable to trace at the Goildhall the date of the establishment of the second, or 
Craft Gaild, stage, but as Herbert mentions ''new" ordinances as granted in 1376, it must have 
been some time between 1345 and 1375, probably nearer the earlier than the later date. I have 
alreadv noticed that in 1376 they were reckoned the senior Guild of all. 

They were incorporated 7th Henry VI., the charter then granted being confirmed and 
extended in the following year. It specially authorizes them to keep a chaplain, a claase which 
is unusual. 

It is needless to state that the Grocers' Company still exists and flourishes ; and that in 
their books of record the absolute identity of the present Company with the Guild of St Antony, 
from which it developed, is taken for granted. Status, legal status, has been changed, not 
identity. 

I have now completed my task ; and I think you will agree with me, that in one instance 
at least I have absolutely proved my case, and in many others adduced strong evidence as to the 
correctness of the theory I have advanced. 

* Poiyrien or Pepperers. f In St. Bfary Axe, site now known m Berii Marki. 
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By THOMAS GARNER. 

The new Altar Screen or Reredos in St. Panl's Cathedral is by far tlie most important 
work of the kind that has been erected in England since.the early part of the sixteenth centnry ; 
and it may be said to be the most important work of the kind ever erected in England in the 
Italian style. 

During the Gothic period the altar screen had been gradnaUy increasing in. ma^ificence, 
and mnst hAve formed one of the greatest glories of our ancient cathedrals. Daring Mie greater 

Sixt of the sixteenth centnry, when the Italian style began to be introduced into this country, 
Dglishmen were, unfortunately, employed in destroyiug such things instead of making them. 
Id is much to be regretted that we ha?e no examples of the manner in which the Euglish 
architects would have applied the early Italian style to great ecclesiastical works such as these. 
The Jacobean altar screen, as shown in many old drawings of cathedrals and chapels royal 
and collegiate, retains a tradition of the simpler mediseval forms. It is generally a piece of 
tapestry with a canopy or tester oyer the altar and a picture immediately above it. Such an 
altar screen is shown in the views of old St. Paul's. In the present Cathedral the reredos was 
never executed, though Sir Christopher Wren evidently intenaed something very magnificent. 
The Revolution was not favourable to Church architecture, and least of all to works of this kind ; 
and the opposition and bad treatment Wren met with at the close of his great work, prevented 
his ideas from being realized. We do not quite know what he intended. In the ground-plan 
of the second design are no indications of an altar or reredos ; but in the more complete and 
somewhat altered design at AH Souls' College they are clearly shown. Wren also made another 
plan resembling, but not identical with, the imperfect modelpreserved in the Cathedral. This 
model was evidently intended for the present Cathedral Wren describes it as particularly 
one for the High Altar, to consist of rich marble columns writhed, <&c., in some manner like 
that of St. Peter's at Rome." The Parentalia" says: "The painting and gilding of the 
architecture of the East end of the church over the Communion Table was intended only to 
serve the present occasion, till such time as materials could have been procured, for a magnificent 
design of an Altar, consisting of four pillars wreathed, of the richest Greek marbles, supporting 
a canopy hemispherical, with proper decorations of architecture and sculpture, for which the 
respective drawings and a model were prepared. Information and particular descriptions of 
certain blocks of marble were once sent to the Rt Rev. Dr. Compton, Bishop of Lonclon, from 
a Levantine merchant in Holland, and communicated to the Surveyor, but unluckily the colours 
and scantlings did not answer his purpose, so it rested in expectance of a fitter opportunity, 
else probably this curious and stately design had been finished at the same time with the main 
Fabric." The model preserved in the Cathedral hardly seems like the work of an architect. 
It mnst have been only intended to conv<^ a rough idea of the project The writhed columns 
are like the balustrades of a staircase. This design, sometimes spoken of as a Baldachino," 
was intended to stand against the east wall of the apse. (See plans.) It may be noted that 
the Altar, <&c., does not stand under the canopy, but in front of a reredos. Its junction with 
the pilasters of the apse must have been awkward. 

A fine altar-piece has always been the great want of the Cathedral. Without it a church 
must always be incomplete, lacking what ought to be its principal feature : but the removal of 
the organ screen, and the opening out of the view of the choir, made the want of it at St. Paul's 
more striking than before. When the Chapter generously determined to supply this want from 
their own funds, the altered arrangements of the Cathedral made the design somewhat difficult. 
Wren's own unfinished plans were evidently intended to serve merely for the choir altar. The 
solid and substantial organ loft which Wren had designed, occupied the entire Western bay of the 
choir, and its removal had entirely changed the proportions of the church. The choir was before 
an enclosed chapel of very moderate size. The altar-piece could only be seen at a short distance, 
and formed no part of the general effect of the church. The choir was now very long, and to 
place the altar in the would have been most inconvenient. The plan of St Paul's, as is 
well known, resembles that of our mediaeval cathedrals. It is described in the Parentalia " 
as The Gothic rectified to a better manner of architecture "; and with the plan it retains 
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mnch of the pictaregqueDesB and feeling of our ancient churches. This, though a defect in the 
opinion of Palladian critics, will always be the delight of lovers of old English architecture, 
but the extreme length and narrowness of this Gothic plan was very manifestly made to appear 
by the remoyal of the screen, and it necessarily greatly affected the design of the new rereidos. 

The course recommended in our report was to have a People*s altar under a Baldachino 
beneath the Dome, using the Eastern altar as one for the Chapter. This was thought 
impracticable for the present. It might have been carried out in the future. This reredos 
was intended to be connected with the side walls by turning the beautiful iron screens 
at the side to this use, as no funds were available for new ones. When the design was 
submitted to the Decorative Committee in order to obtain these, the late Mr. Fergusson, while 
warmly approving the design, was strongly opposed to using the iron screens, and was in favour 
of a marble screen to unite the reredos with the architecture of the church, and recommended 
that the lines of this screen should be made to range with the architectural lines of the building : 
and it was suggested that these screens should be semi-circular on plan. A reredos with semi- 
circular wings of this kmd is shown in Neale's Westminster Abbey," and is there said to have 
been the design of Inigo Jones. 

Before adding a short description of the Altar Screen, it may be well to explain the objects 
which had to be kept in view, and the reasons why other ideas, which naturally suggested 
themselves, were not acted on, and also to reply to public criticisms. 

The first thing to be considered was the necessity of making a design which would hare to 
be looked at from a distance of 45 L feet, and also from the choir. Secondly, it was necessary 
to be careful not to destroy the scale of the Cathedral. The details of the church are managed 
with great skill so as to avoid this, and a reredos with large parts would have had fatal 
consequences. Thirdly, it was desirable to correct the effect of the projecting organs at the 
entrance of the choir. These, though they look very picturesque from the choir, do, in fact, 
make it look very much narrower than it really is. A Baldachino at the entrance to the apse was 
an obvious idea ; but a glance at the plan will show that the space is too narrow, and that it must 
have dwarfed the church if made large, and if made small, looked insignificant from the dome 
and nave. It was very necessary to produce an imposing effect from a distance, and this made 
sculpture more suitable than painting. 

The unequal effect of the intercolumniations of the curved wings is, of course, an inevitable 
consequence of the use of the semi-circular plan. It is seen in the similar case of the screen 
in the Cathedral of Verona, by Sanmicheli, and is not noticed after a time. 

The panelled story underneath the main order is a feature very common in the interior of 
Sir C. Wren's churches ; and the solid band was very necessary to prevent the voice from being lost 
in the apse behind. The whole idea of the Altar Screen has been to make it harmonize with 
the old English plan of the church. In our old cathedrals the altar always stood, and stands, 
in this way, with a chapel or retro-choir behind. 

The design consists of a basement, against which the altar stands, with a small doorway 
on each side to give access to the apse behind. Over these doors, which are of pierced brass, are 
angels supporting shields of the crossed swords and keys, the arms of the diocese, and the 
emblems of St. Paul and St. Peter, and they are flanked by sculptured festoons of fruit and 
flowers, separated by marble panels. Above this is a range of sculptured panels with coloured 
marble backgrounds, supporting an open colonnade of semi-circular plan. A large group of 
sculpture, a sort of carved picture in bold relief, occupies the centre, flanked on each side by 
twisted columns of rich Brescia marble, wreathed with foliage in gilded bronze. These support 
an entablature and rich pediment. The freize is of Rosso Antico bearing the inscription, 
** Sic Deus dilexit mundum," in gilt bronze letters. The whole is crowned by a central niche 
and surrounding statues at a height of between 60 and 70 feet from the ground. The general 
idea of the sculptured subjects is to express the Incarnation and Life of our Lord, beginning 
with the two figures at the extremities of the colonnade, which are those of the Angel Oabriei 
and St. Mary, and represent the Annunciation. The panel on the North side is the Nativity, 
the large subject in the centre, the Crucifixion with the Entombment underneath it» and the 
group on the South side, the Resurrection. The panels of the pedestals are filled with angels 
bearmg instruments of the Passion. The niche above the pediment is occupied by a figure of 
St. Mary with the Divine Child in her arms, with the statues of St. Paul and St. Peter on either 
hand. The figure on the summit of the niche is an ideal one of the risen Saviour. 

The entire Altar Screen is executed in white Parian marble, with bands and panels of Bosso 
Antico, Yerde di Prato, and Brescia marble. The enrichments are generally gilt. The steps 
in front of the Altar are of white marble, and the pavement of Rosso Antico, Brescia, and Yerde 
di Prato like the reredos. 

Id is intended to place wrought iron screens at the sides of the sanctuary, using some very 
fine iron gates of Sir. C. Wren's design now in the crypt, which were removed from the choir 
at the time of the alterations. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES CONTRASTED AND COMPARED, 

By W. BOLTON. 



When an Englishman enters for the first time almost any of the cathedrals in Normandy, 
the impression which the architecture makes upon him, whatever else it be, is not one of great 
surprise. He might forget for the moment that he is in a foreign church at all. He visits, 
say the church of St. ^tienne, at Caen, or the cathedral of Bayeux ; and as he enters by the west, 
he Bees before him the familiar details of home churches. There is the long nave, with its 
drum columns and cushioned capitals ; the round arches with the chevron or billet moulding ; 
and above these, the wide, yawning triforium, and the four loftier arches at the intersection 
further east, all of the type found everywhere in a great Norman church in England. He 
may be delighted at the identity, but he is not astonished. In the nave of Bayeux, for example, 
he recognizes almost a duplicate of the nave of Rochester ; and in that of Oaeu, a close 
resemblance to the nave of Selby, even to the clusters of low shafts in the triforium stage, 
bound together like stone fascines. It is evident to him, without much stretch of thought, that 
one set of minds and hands must have taught the craft to others, and that those minds and 
hands were simultaneously at work in both countries. At Oaen, we find the same arrangement 
that we find in England, at Winchester only; namely, a wall built transversely across 
the transepts, rising to the top of the lower stage, and pierced with arches. Caen and 
Winchester were the respective capital cities of the same King in Normandy and England, and 
it is more than likely that this coincidence is not one of chance, but of design ; and that the 
work in both, if not executed by the very same masons, must have been planned by the same 
master. All the earlier Norman churches in this country were the work of Norman hands. 
Canterbury Cathedral, for example, mi^ be cited, because we know its architect and date ; 
its choir, still existing, was the work of William of Sens. The naive of Rochester Cathedral, and 
the chapel in the keep of the Tower of London, were the work of Gundulph. The Norman 
portion of Hereford Cathedra], still existing, was built by its first Norman bishop, Losinga. 

It is generally accepted as an undeniable conclusion that Norman architecture, as we call 
it, but which, when we speak of it as we find it in the centre and East of France, and in 
Germany, must be called Romanesque (the French call it ** Roman"), is a continuation or a 
development of the Classic, though scarcely two writers exactly agree as to the mode in which 
the details of that style spread and developed. Nor is this easy to decide, as the Norman style 
seems to have risen in all the countries of Western Earope about the same time. If it had spread, 
as we should expect science to have spread nine hondred years ago — that is very slowly— we 
might have looked for much ruder work in Normandy and England, than we find on the Rhine ; 
but our western Norman work, instead of being ruder, is better finished : the jointing is 
better, and we have far more ornamentation. Late Norman or Romanesque work in Germany 
is not advanced much beyond earlier work. Of course, it began with us in a rude way, 
much of it being wrought by the axe, instead of the chisel. It took a hundred years to perfect 
the style in England, to produce an Iffley out of the crude work of Wulfstan, at Worcester ; 
and just as it reached its richest point, it passed away for good. 

The subject of comparison and contrast between English and foreign great churches is an 
iuteresting one. Into a few of such we may enquire later on, but in the meantime, it may be 
briefly stated what is the received idea of a perfect cathedral. A typical perfect cathedral is 
usually considered to be a cross church with a central and two western towers, and having a 
Lady Chapel, a cloister, and a chapter house. Bat if this be the perfect type, there are very 
few perfect cathedrals in the world. We, in England, have only three, viz., Canterbury, Wells, 
and Lincoln, which fulfil all these requirements. The cathedrals of Durham, York, Ripon, 
and Southwell each have three towers. Durham has a cloister, but has lost its chapter house ; 
York and Southwell have chapter houses, but want cloisters. Ripon wants both. Again, 
Salisbury, Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, Bristol, Hereford, Chester, and Norwich have cloisters, 
and most of them chapter houses, but are withont western towers, properly so called. St. 
David's, St. Asaph, Rochester, St. Alban's, Winchester, and Peterborough have central towers, 
but want cloisters; as does Lichfield, which has three towers. Four others, viz., Ely, Newcastle, 
Manchester, and Bangor, are distinguished by single western towers only, unless the octagon 
of Ely can be counted for a central tower. Exeter differs from all, in having neither central 
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nor western towers, bnt possessing towers over the two transepts. Llandaff has two western 
towers, but no transepts, and one of these towers is quite modem. Chichester wants one of 
its western towers. Carlisle wants a nave. Of course, I am speakinflf of cathedrals as they 
now are, not as they were. There is no perfect cathedral in the sense mentioned, but the three 
already named, in England, or in Ireland or Scotland; nor have I seen one on the Continent, 
where, for the most part, their existing portions have not been completed. 

Turning to Abbey churches, Westminster has all the requisites lor a perfect church, save one, 
the central tower ; and the same may be said of Beverley as far as the church is concerned. 
Hexham and Boxgrove are naveiess; Dunstable, Waltham and Malmesbury are choirless ; Selby 
has a bad modem tower, and wants one of its transepts; Tewkesbury, Malvern, Romsey, Cartmet 
Brecon and Sherborne have central towers. In abbey mins, Yorkshire holds the first place, and 
the beauty of the fragments that remain gives us some fitint notion of former splendour 
and religious wealth. In one respect the Yorkshire abbeys have lost nothing — I mean 
as regards the beauty of their situation. One could almost wish to have been a footsore pilgrim 
for the charm of being entertained in the hospitium of Fountains, or by the brethren of Rievauh:, 
or of Easby, if but for one night only. But some of these were, till of late, the retreat of the 
fox and the badger. At Easby, cattle still low in the mins and tread the sacred floors to mire. 
Rievaulx is half buried in its own debris, as is also Byland. A few, more carefully tended, are 
pathetic in their pleading. Eirkstall lifts up the fragment of a central tower above the smoke 
of forges like a huge blackened tombstone on which its epitaph is written. Whitby is open to 
the blasts of the ocean. Fountains and Bolton retain their towers, and stand in fair doaudns 
amid the rustle of ^oods and the murmur of rivers. Further north than Yorkshire, the fine 
fragment of Tynemouth stands on a beetling cliff defying^ sea storms by its very massiveness, 
which can hardly be said of the fast perishing ruins of Lmdisfarne upon Holy Island. In the 
East, mins are many, bnt none very complete. Crowland shows the remains of one of the very 
finest west fronts, and is still rich in statuary. Of Castle Acre hardly more than the west front 
remains, a beautiful specimen of late Norman. Of the church of Thetford, once a cathedral 
see, I believe nothing exists. Staffordshire has a beautiful Early En^h ruin, Croxden ; bnt of 
Rocester only the ground plan survives. Both North and South Wales have many religious 
mins, bnt if such as Yalle Crucis and Cymtner are cared for, others like Basingwerk and Neath 
are not so, and are covered with incrustations of smoke rather than with the protecting ivy, and 
look squalid even on a July day. Tintern, most beautiful of all, is a shell only. Of one of our 
greatest historical abbeys, Bury St Edmund's, little remains except a curious bridge, a superb 
gateway and the core of some walls. Of Glastonbury more is left, includmg the rich Norman 
Chapel of St Joseph. But one of the most melancholy destmctions was that of the Royal 
Abbey of Reading. The last Henry, in his rapaciousness to seize his ancestors' gifts, would not 
suffer the bones of the first Henry to remain undisturbed. Its stones became a quariy, some 
were even carted off to repair Windsor Castle,* and now, besides some shapeless heaps of flint 
work and a gateway, this great abbey has vanished. The same remark applies also to the great 
Abbey of Abingdon. The religious ruins of Ireland are so numerous as to be found in ahnost 
every parish in the South and East, and are often of the very earliest character, demanding a 
special study. Oood and pure Early English work, however, sometimes occurs, as in the Grey 
Abbey, County Down, and the gateway at New Ross. Later work is generally plain and 
massive, as if for defence. Time will not allow more than a reference to &x)tland. If Henry 
slew his thousands, Enox slew his tens of thousands. Both monastery and cathedral fell to 
the ground from South to North. In England we do not seek for cathedral mins, bat in 
Scotland they abound as at St. Andrew's, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Elgin, and other placea 

The destmotion of monasteries, and in consequence the existence of ruins, is however, 
not peculiar to Great Britain. We find them in lands where the Reformation never penetrated. 
In France, monastic ruins are common — those of Jumidges, on the Seine, are well known ; 
so are those at Bacharach on the Rhine, and of Allerheiligen in the Black Forest They 
exist too in Belgium. But with all our faults at home, we cannot point to many existing 
desecrated churches in England which are turned to secular uses. There are trends of 
Cromwell's men stabling their steeds in cathedral naves, and of carousing in the stalU of the 
choir ; but if this were it was but for a short time, for things came back again at the 
Restoration, while in France, Germany and Belgium, no matter where we go, we daily find 
desecrated houses of God put to vile uses. In 1793 all the churches of France were secularisei 
St. Onen's, at Rouen, became the town smithy for ten years, and its windows, walls and groined 
roof became encrusted with thick layers of soot. Some of the churches reverted to religions 
uses under Napoleon, but not all ; and there is hardly a town of any size in all France where 
desecrated parish churches do not to this day exist. In London, when we desecrate a chnrch) 
we pull it down, and attempt to conceal our shame by building warehouses over its site. 



• Cooper Eing*8 Hiitonf of Berkthirey page 184. 
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Comparing an English cathedral with a foreign one we find, generally speaking^ the same 
salient features. Each is cmciform in ground plan, each has nave and aisles with triforiam 
and clerestory. In each we find Western towers. In Normandy the churches resemble 
English churches, whether the style be Romanesque or First Pointed, and in a church in 
Kormandy an Engrishman, as has been already observed, feels himself most at home. But after 
the first impressions he discovers divergencies and differences of arrangement, to which he is a 
stranger, if he go farther afield, beyond Normandy, the differences multiply, sometimes to such 
an extent as to make him feel that he is in a world of novelties. Some of these differences I now 
proceed to notice. 

To continue in Normandv for the present, we find, first, very great difference of arrange- 
ment in the ambulatories which surround the choir. These ambulatories are generally double, 
that is to say, there are two alleys surrounding the central chancel or choir, whereas, in England, 
we have never more than one. This characteristic feature is found in churches of all dates, 
Romanesque, First Pointed, and Flamboyant. The arrangement, in some cases, as at St. Lo, 
becomes a labyrinth of columns, and, while we in England have only two instances of the chevet, 
or cluster of apsidal chapels, viz., round the choir at Tewkesbury and Westminster, and a pseudo- 
example at Norwich, there is scarcely a great or moderate sized church in the North East of 
France built in any style that is without them. There is, again, in the arrangement of 
the pillars which divide the choir from the ambulatory, another marked difference, viz., that 
the pillars are set in pairs, and not singly. We have only one example in this country, that 
in the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury Cawedral. Yet, even here, we are obliged to admit that 
though it is in England, it is not really English, for, though built bv William the Englishman, 
as he is called, he followed the designs of William of Sens, the Frenchman. 

This is the right place to say a few words about the apses of the Continent. These apses 
are often the chief feature of the church. Low down, near the ground — I speak now of the 
exterior — ^there is a panelled arcade of one or more stages, each stage having its own windows ; 
above this, and of course, receding from the lower st&^^e, is a lofty clerestory, crowned with 
parapets of open work, and supported by an array of flying buttresses, frequently of verv wide 
span, often having double arches with crocketed pinnacles at every break, or instead of such, 
a statue. The eye is fascinated and bewildered. In this country we not only have no parallel 
but not even an approach to this kind of thing. Before the east end of Westminster Abbey was 
altered by Henry the Seventh, it might have approximated, but could never have rivalled such a 
dioich as Notre Dame, or Cologne, or Freiberg in the Black Forest, or even Utrecht, in 
Holland. Many of the apses of the Continent, however, have not this beauty. Instead of the 
slider, airy buttresses I have just referred to, there are some which almost hide the church. 
They resemble rather parts of a wall than buttresses. Such may be seen at St. Denys and at 
Contanoes. I am inchned to think the apse in England must always have been very plain 
externally. We have only one or two left in great churches, and it is not easy to restore in 
imagination those that have disappeared, which were cut away to admit the eastern Lady Chapels 
of a later date. A Norman apse remains at Peterborough, but it is comparatively plain, ana its 
lower part is enclosed in Perpendicular work. That of Canterbury was altered to admit of the 
attaching of Beckett's Crown — the apse was similarly cut off at Norwich. Lichfield alone 
poBsesses an apse at all like a Continental one, but that is of later date, and though dignified, is 
quite plain, and it has no clerestory. In smaller churches, notably in Sussex and Essex, Norman 
apses are common, as at Newhaven and East Ham, and there is a magnificent specimen at 
Leuchars, just south of the Tay Bridge, in Fifeshire, which is covered externally with arcades. 
All these, however, are too small to fitly compare with the apses of minster churches. The 
Somanesque churches of Germany have an ornamented apse quite of a different kind. There is 
a beautiful open low gallery, with an outward arcade of pillars and arches, built in the thickness 
of ^e wall of the apse, above the windows and below the cornice. It is to be seen in abnost 
every Romanesque church in the Ithine district, as at Bonn Cathedral, Andemach, Coblenz, 
Bacharach and many other places. In England we have nothing analogous to these arcades. 
Norman arcading with us is but little raised above a fiat surffice, whether it occur upon the apse, 
as at East Ham, close to London, or at Leuchars, in Fifeshire, iu the far North — I mention 
these two instances because of their widely different positions, to show how one rule pervaded 
the whole of this Island — or upon the towers, as at Durham, Exeter, Tewkesbury, Wimbome, 
St. Mary's, Dover, and New Bomney, or upon a round tower, as at Little Saxham ; or upon a 
western fa9ade, as at Castle Acre, St Botolph's, Colchester, and a score of others. 

To return for a moment to Normandy — a visitor to that country will be struck with the 
towers of the great churches in the Norman style, and which are far more beautiful than ours 
of the same period. A Norman tower in England is generally heavy, no matter how much it is 
arc^ided. No one will venture, I think, to assert that any of the towers just named, or that 
of St. Alban's Cathedral, or those of the churches of Great Tey, in Essex, or of St. Ciement*s, 
Sandwich, in Kent, are light. The only Norman tower we have, which can fairly be said to 
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be so, is thafc of Norwich Cathedral ; and here it may be asked whether its lightness is not rather 
due to the Decorated spire than to the work of the tower itself ? Cross the channel, however, 
and yon will find Norman towers which are both light and elegant, panelled as onrs are in maoj 
stages, but with a difference, inasmuch as their arches are deeper set, and display far finer effects 
of light and shade. Such towers, however, are not central, but at the west end, rising to a 
considerable height and are generally crowneii with lofty spires of the same, or at all events, of 
Transition date in which the Norman style and the succeeding one are blended. Though we 
have Norman towers in abundance, we cannot boast of one with a contemporaneous or even with 
a Transition spire ; even the square parapets with which our Norman towers are finished 
are generally three hundred years later. Our earliest example of a spire in England is, I believe, 
that of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford ; and this is so much of a restoration, unfortunately, as 
to have lost its interest in this connexion. It retains its old lines, however, and though rather 
heavy, must be looked at still with respect as being the first stone spire, properly so-called, 
erected in Britain. 

The mention of this spire brings me to the Early English age. It is a delightful task to 
study Early English work with the French First Pointed style side by side, to note where they 
agree, and where they differ ; what characteristics or details one style possesses which the other 
lacks ; as for instance, the use of the dog-tooth moulding here, and its absence abroad ; the 
relative merits of the square abacus versus the round; the general rectangular character of 
foreign mouldings and flat soffits, against our ribbed intricate mouldings ; the stiff foliage 
against the free : the development of groining from the quadripartite to the multipartite. At 
Salisbury and at Ripon we get perfect examples of Early English work in its plainer form; at 
Westminster, Wells, Ely, Lincoln and Boxgrove we have the same style of a more elaborate 
type. In France we can nowhere study First Pointed work better than at Lisieux or Chalons, or 
in the west front of Notre Dame, Paris, or the nave of Rouen Cathedral. All these examples, 
with the exception of the square abacus, show work which does not differ greatly from our own 
Early English style ; but if we want more elaborate and uncommon specimens of their First 
Pointed, we must seek such at Coutances, where we may see external detached shafts 80 feet 
high, slender wands of stone, which seem too slight to withstand the wind, and yet have stood for 
nearly 700 years ; or in the lovely and unique cloister of St. MichaePs Mount with its double 
arcades; or at Chartres, for examples of early statuary. A first sight of Chartres Cathedral 
is a day to be marked with a white st<)ne in every man's existence. 

The style which followed the Early English which we call Decorated, and sometimes 
Second Pointed, is found everywhere abroad, in France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and 
Holland — everywhere, indeed, on this side the Alps, and it differs in its details less than any 
other style. An identity of spirit seems to have pervaded every set of builders in Western 
Europe in the fourteenth century. A German, for instance, might see in Lichfield Cathedral 
the same forms as at Cologne and Strassburg ; a Frenchman at Freiberg and at Oberwesel 
the features he leaves in France ; while the ubiquitous Englishman finds himself at home at 
once at Sc. Ouen, Normandy, at St. Gudule, Brussels, at St. Stephen's, Vienna, or at the 
cathedrals of Metz, or Lausanne. With all the beauties of Decorated work, as displayed in 
English cathedrals, it may be questioned whether the Decorated style cannot better be studied 
in the parish churches of Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire, such as Bushden, or the 
wonderftil church of Heckingten. 

After the Decorated, we had in England the Perpendicular, a style which, like the Earlj 
English, is peculiar to England, but even more indigenous, as it never for a moment appears on 
the Continent, and there is but one good example north of the Tweed, viz., the tower of 
Dunkeld. This stjle, which it is now the custom to under-rate, is capable of the most endless 
variety, and of being adapted to anything or everything. As examples of what it is capable 
we may cite the west fronto of Beverley Mioster and Bath Abbey ; or the Tower of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and the Bell Tower of Evesham ; or contrast the nave of Winchester Cathedral 
with that of Southwold Church, or St. Mary, Redcliffe with that of Lavenham ; or the sculptured 
granite of Launceston in the far west, with the flint tracery of Long Melford in the far East 
It was the age, too, for vast windows, like those at Gloucester and York ; for open work 
battlements thrown against the sky, as seen all over Somersetshire ; for sternness, where such 
was required, as in the heavy tower of Carlisle Cathedral, in proof of which that tewer still 
retains the marks of shots from the sieges it suffered from the Scoteh, while the Perpendicular 
is capable of the most exquisite tenderness, as in the roof of King's College Chapel, or the 
buttresses at St. Lawrence's, Evesham. 

While the Perpendicular was the one style of England for nearly two hundred years, the 
contemporary style in France was what is called the Flamboyant, which may be described as 
curvilinear Gothic carried to excess. Like the Perpendicular with us, it was long-lived, and its 
varieties are endless, no two churches being at all alike. Its great characteristic is the placing 
of flowing tracery upon everything, not only in window, but on wall, on buttresses, on finial; 
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and when it ooyered eveiT bit of stone, it took to hiding the walls with detaohed screens of open 
work, and putting the whole church into a stone cage. It is, of course, exceedingly beautiful, 
but to us English it seems to want backbone. We require something more for a church porch 
than a stone bower, open to every wind. If there is a fine wheel window, one does not wish it to 
be half bid by a detaohed dupUoate in firont, and we look for something at a dizzy elevation 
more than Mechlin lace in stone, and would rather see saints in saintly attitudes, dian saints 
dodfeing one another about the meshes of a great cobweb. The best feature of the Flamboyant 
churches is their singularly lovely towers. At Rouen, we find, I think, nearly a dozen of 
these. A fine example is seen in the isolated tower of St Jac(|ues, at Paris, and in the 
highest old tower in the world — that of Mechlin Cathedral, still unfinished. While the 
Flamboyant obtained in France, a Gothic of its own kind, also very beautiful, but open to much 
criticism, rose in Belgium and Germany. I may cite the tower of Antwerp Cathedral, and the town 
halls of Brussels and Louvain as typical of the Gothic of Belgium in the fifteenth century. The 
Gothic of Holland, which is of late date also, is generally uninteresting. These churches are all 
large, with high west towers, and always of brick. The pillars are cylindrical and tall, and 
are the best parts of the churches. The windows throughout the country are in almost every 
case deprived of their tracery, and nearly every ornament which the hammer of the fisinatio 
could reach is broken off, no matter whether it was symbolical or merely ornamental. In no 
country of Europe, not even in Scotland, are the churches so ill treated. If there is a church- 
going nation ^Kir excellence in the world, that nation is the Dutch ; and yet their churches are so 
filthy as to be abhorrent The reputed cleanliness of the Dutch certainly does not extend to the 
repairing and keeping clean of churches.*' 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks on some still more marked differences between 
English and foreign cathedrals and great churches, and shall divide these remarks into four 
divisions : — 

I. Of some featares which English churches possess, which foreign ones do not 
IL Of some features which foreign churches possess, which English ones do not 
IIL Of some features which both possess in common, but in which foreign churches excel, 
and show finer examples, and 

lY. Of some features which both possess in common, but in which English churches excel, 
and show finer examples. 

I. Under the first division, viz., that English cathedrals possess some marked features 
which foreign ones lack, I unhesitatingly name first — 

The Central Tmer. — ^This is almost a peculiar English feature, for though it sometimes does 
occur abroad, it is not commoa There is not one central tower, properly so called, I believe, upon 
any great church in Belgium, Holland or Switzerland, and only a few in Germany. A central 
tower does occasionally occur in France, particularly in Normandy, as at both the cathedral 
and the church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, the cathedral of Bayeux, St J^tienne, Caen, and 
Coutances. At Rouen Cathedral it is a bond fide central tower, as also at St Onen, where it 
takes the octagonal form, with much fine work throughout. At Bayeux the central tower is 
modem, and bears a close resemblance to that ot the west tower at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, an 
odd place for a Frenchman to find a type. At Caen and at Coutances the central tower is 
ancient, but it is low and lumpy, not much more than a lantern. At St Pierre, Coutances, 
another fine church, the central tower dates only from the Renaissance ; and here also it is 
low and lumpy. In French churches, we commonly find no more than a fiiche at the 
intersection, as at Amiens and Paris. Often this fi^che is wanting, as at Chartres, which 
has nothing whatever to break the line of its long roof. I remember, when travelling in 
this district, that I observed bom the windows of the carriage, what appeared to be 
a church in the distance, the nave and western spire of which showed very plainly across 
the country. The train went on for a few miles, and still, on the left hand, was the same 
building with the same straight and stiff form. Another mile and another were passed 
over, and there still was the same church with its plain roof and spire, now gradually 
developing into two. In a word, it was Chartres Cathedral, as seen for many a mile 
away. Getting nearer to it at last, it was apparent that what appeared to be nave 
only, was really the whole line of its roof firom west to east. The want of a central tower is 
the great defect of Chartre& On the other hand, the central tower of English cathedrals, 
and 1 may add of Scottish and Irish churches too, for we find it pretty general, as at 
Melrose, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, Glasgow, at both the cathedrals of Dublin, at Kilkenny, 
Cashel, and at abbeys such as Holy Cross and Jerpoint, it is so constant that it may be 
said to be a national feature. There can be no finer finish to a great church than a single lofty 
central tower or spire. Imagine for a moment what Canterbury would be without its Bell Harry 
Tower, as we see it from the North or South ; or what Gloucester would be without its glorious 
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tower, or Worcester or LiDcoln, or above all Salisbury, whose spire is the apex of a perfect 
pyramid, the base of which is the fn^and, and towards which every line of the stmctare, 
whether of wall, window or buttress, all tend and lead the eye npwards to that central feature 
which makes Salisbury Oathedral an unparalleled and harmonious whole ! 

Another point to be noticed in which our cathedrals excel all others is t?is Arehiteciural 
Choir, which even more than a central tower is a speciality of our great churches. By the 
term architectural choir, I mean the eastern limb of a cruciform church. In early Bomanesque 
churches upon the Continent, while cruciformity was the general rule, the eastern limb of the 
cross was very short, often consisting of a semi-circular apse only, which opened immediately to 
the east of the crossing, and was in general only about half the height of the nave roof. This is 
the feature we see at Mayence and at Laach, and even at Strassbu^ Cathedral. It is no more 
than the simple semi-circular apse with a coved roo^ just as we have it in our English village 
churches like Newhaven, only upon a larger scale. In France there was more display — the 
eastern limb of the cross was here a true one, but it consisted of only one or two bays, and 
then the apse, which was now as lofty as the other parts. We have examples of Uiis short 
choir in our Norman cathedrals of Hereford and Norwich. In the next style, the First Pointed, 
the eastern limb as a rule was, upon the Continent, kept to the same proportions as before, 
namely, to one or two bays and Chen an apse, which now became polygonaL This arrange- 
ment was adopted in Germany also, after the Romanesque age. It is interesting to us to 
find in Westminster Abbey this continental ground plan carried out eastward of the transept It 
is our only example, and must have been copied by Henry IIL's Architect, though with English 
detail, from churches in that king's continental dominions. After this came the great English 
variation. We dropped the apse suddenly, finishing the church with a square east end, and 
lengthening the eastern limb to an indefinite number of bays, and the result is those glorioos and 
unrivalled architectural choirs which are the chiefest and most splendid portions of our English 
cathedral& 

As soon as English architects discovered the capabilities of their novel architectural choir, 
they began to decorate it in a way of their own, and as bay was added to bay, the second, 
or eastern transept, was developed; conceived of at first, doubtless, to break the outside 
line, and when discovered, made the best use of. Often the choir was longer than the nave 
itself, as at Exeter. More frequently it was of the same length as at Lichfield, Chester, 
Lincoln, and Old St. Paul's. As these choirs were lengthened, and could fitly go no farther, 
the eastern Lady Chapel was, so to speak, then discovered, giving to our English cathedrals a 
prominence and a beautv which have no rivals in the world 

When we go abroad, the architectural choir is the feature we miss most ; whereas, according 
to our idea, it should be the chief part of the structure. Grand as Strassburg cathedral is, it 
has positively no architectural choir at all ; everything ends at the great transept^ jast where 
the glories biegin at Worcester, Lincoln, and a score more of our great churches. When we 
have been over a foreign cathedral, what is it that we remember best ? Certainly it is not the 
choir. In one case it may be the western fagade, with its twin or divergent towers, where we 
find the most remarkable features ; in another, it may be the north and south porches, with 
their wealth of statues ; in a third, it may be the lustre of the storied windows ; in a fourth, 
the vast height of roof and pillar; in a fifth, the great span and number of parallel aisles: Imt 
with one or two exceptions at the very most^ it is never the architectural choir of which we 
carry away the fondest memoir. But who can visit Lincoln, or Salisbury, or York, or Winchester, 
or Exeter, or Lichfield, or Wells, without feeling that the spirit of the place is beyond Ihe 
screen ; and while we are not slow to admire the fagade, the spires and towers, the porches and 
magnificent windows, is it not the choir that most fascinates us ; the place where we speak lower, 
where our minds are more rapt, and while under the spell 



Another thing in which our English cathedrals and great churches excel those on the 
Continent is their possession of our superb Chantries. By this term I do not mean the chapels 
which are part of the general fabric, but those isolated, enclosed structures, which are at oace 
a monument, a tomb, and a chapel, of which we have examples in nearly every one of our great 
churches, such as the chantry of Bishop Bridport at Salisbury, which is among the earliest^ and that 
of King Henry the Seventh at Westminster, almost the very latest. These chantries are 
peculiarly English, and occur in every age of our architecture except the Normaa Besides 
their own uses, they moreover always harmonize with the surrounding architecture, and even 
form part of it The chantry of William of Wykeham, at Winchester, may be cited as a typical 



" When the anthem is done, 
And the choristers sitting with faces aslant, 
Feel the silence to consecrate more than the chant "7* 



* Mrs. Browning's Xojr of the Brown Hotarp, 
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one. There is first an altar tomb, on which, with hands joined in prayer, lies the effigy of the 
deceased. O^er and aronnd this is a straotnre of open stone-work, with its own doorway, and its 
own a]tar within. Another verj samptaous chantry is that of Prince Arthur at Worcester. 
There are some loyely ones at Eieter, and Wells, and Tewkesbary. Fine specimens may be 
found at some lesser chnrches, as Christ Chnrch, Hants, and Bozgroye, m Sussex. Such 
things, however, the churches of the Continent altogether want. The tomb of Maximilian, at 
Innspruck, is a wonderful idea, but it is not a chantry. It seems rather as if the Imperial 
Court had assembled to behold the tomb of the Emperor, and had been turned by magic into 
statues as they stood. 

I might cite several other features as special to English churches of which there are no 
instances abroad, such as the wonderfol fan tracery of our Tador roofs, as in Heui^ the Seyenth's 
Chapel, King's College Chapel, the Chapel Royal at Windsor, the cloisters at Gloucester, and 
other places, which are entirely our own ; as also are the superb timber roo& of the Perpen- 
dicalar age common all oyer Norfolk and Suffolk, and found also m Somersetshire ; but time forbids 
more than the bare mention. Time would also fail to tell of the magnificent oaken work in the 
shwe of caryed stalls and their canopies, in which our cathedrals are so rich, or of the screen 
worK in many a retired parish church, like that at Dennington, Suffolk, or at Combe Martin, in 
Devon, or at Sonthwold, where is not only screen work on a grand scale, bat screen work which 
is covered with fifteenth-century paintings, retaining their vivid colour. But I must pass on 
to notice in the next place — 



II. Some features which are common in Foreign churches to which we, unfortunately, on 
this side the Channel, can show no counterpart I have already alluded to the apses of great 
Continental churches, with their double ambulatories within, and the array of flying buttresses to 
support the clerestory without, and need not repeat it here. A still more distinguishing feature 
in foreign cathedrals is the great height of ffie roof. Our highest English roof is at Westminster, 
which is 100 feet high. Such lofty vaulting as that at Su Ouen's, at Rouen, and at the 
cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, Beauvais, and Cologne, are among their chief boasts. The 
piers at the intersection at the first church here named are 100 feet above the floor. The roof 
at Chartres is 106 feet, at Amiens it is 180, while at Beauvais and Cologne it reaches to the 
amazing height of 150 feet, so that the height of these two roofis is more ^an the height of the 
west towers of Canterbury, while they are higher than the central towers of Wells, Chester, 
St. David's, Bristol, and Ripon Cathedrals. This vast elevation, however, astonishing as it 
sounds, is not so overwhelming on the spot, for the great breadth of these cathedrals is in 
general of due proportion to their height. The height attained is made up, of course, by the 

f roportionate neigntening of the arcsde, of the triforium and of the clerestory, but not always, 
n some foreign cathedrals it is made up by the disproportionate extension of the clerestory 
alone, of which an illustration is found at Metz. But all this superior height, beautiful as it 
is, and often a daring feat of the architect, has its drawbacks ; it detracts from the length of the 
nave as at Cologne, which is about as wide as it is long, and only 10 feet longer than it is high. 
In any perspective view, the nave of Cologne almost disappears, and the transepts seem to touch 
the Western towers. 

The great elevation of the nave roofs has led the foreign builders into another important 
feature peculiar to themselves, viz., the necessarv heightening of the western front, to hide 
what would be an enormous and ugly gable. This is managed by throwing screens across, 
between the western towers, which screens are sometimes so lofty, that at Amiens and Abbeville 
they rise nearly to the summit of the towers themselves. This arrangement allows for much 
ornamentation, and for courses of arcades one above another. The variety is endless. At Notre 
Dame, Paris, this work is finished by a beautiful double, open gallery, through which a passage 
runs. At Strassburg the work is brought up solid to a square platform 230 feet above the ground, 
higher than the central tower of Gloucester, from which the tower proper and spire rise 230 
more. This kind of western screen prevailed all through the Gothic ages in France, and even 
to our own time as we see in the Renaissance church of St Michael at Dijon, and in the more 
modem church of St. Sulpice at Paris. There is just a single specimen of this feature in 
London, though on a very small scale, namely, St. Mary Woolnoth. In Germany, at some 
places, we find a stone beam like a bridge thrown across, between the towers, a very hideous 
arrangement indeed. We find there also the beautiful spire of open work, the finest example of 
which is at Freiberg. We see it also at Basle in the Cathecbral, and in the new western towers 
at Cologne. 

Another feature common all over France, Belgium and Germany is the Side Chapels in the 
nave, built within projecting buttresses, and which, mostly containing private altars, may have 
obviated the necessity for the erection of isolated chantries, such as those I have spoken of as 
ours specially. These side chapels are seldom very beautiftil, at all events not so within the 
church, though they break well the exterior outliue, as each one has its own gabled roof and 
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windows. A yery fine exception to the ordinary ran of these chapels exists at Contances, 
where the wall between the chapels is in every instance pierced with a window with fine tracery, 
complete in everything except glass. No instance of snch side chapels exists in England in an 
old chnrch, thoagh we have an example in Scotland, at Melrose Abbey, the nave of which most 
have been erected by an architect who had studied in France. 

Bnt the great feature of all to which the palm of superiority must be accorded is their 
wealth of splendid Statuary, Let me mention Chartres Cathedral as a specimen. On the west 
front of that cathedral we have sculpture in a crude form ; the figures are thin and stif^ yet 
there is nature in them, and we see that the artists were feeling after something better. The 
date of this work is the transition. On the north and south transepts of the same cathedral, 
which belong to the ¥mt Pointed Age, the work is altogether of a finer kind, almost worthy of 
any age and any workmen. At each end of these transepts there is a vast lateral porch or 
portico in three divisions, which is, so to speak, loaded with statues of kings and saints. They 
not only fill the jambs and the mouldings, but by the porches being brought forward, 
space is afibrded for placing statues in every possible spot. They appear on the voissures, and 
in every place where a niche or a bracket could be inserted. On tne north porch at Chartres 
there are no less than 700 statues and statuettes, and in the whole cathedral no less than 1,800, 
varying in size from ten feet downwards. The work will bear critical examination, and is in 
fine condition still. Bnt this is as almost nothing as compared to the magnificent series of 
sculptures on the outside of the screen which separates tne choir from the ambulatory (for 
Chartres is one of the few foreign cathedrals which can boast of an architectural choir) where are 
forty or more groups, each group having several figures in natural positions — ^half the size of 
life — embracing scenes from the life of our Lord. The statua^ at Ajniens, which is well 
known, though very important, is not so fine as at Chartres. Beside these examples I will 
only mention Notre Dame, at Paris, and the North and South transepts at Rouen, as typical 
of French sculpture ; Strassburg, and Freiberg in Breisgau as typical of German work ; Berne, 
Basle, and Lausanne as typical of work in Switzerland. Our English cathedrals, after all these, 
certainly seem at a discount as far as statuary is concerned, and yet it is comforting for us to 
know that the west front of Wells is unrivalled in the world for this very kind of work, and 
that its statuary was pronounced by Flaxman to be worthy of Greece, while Exeter has no rival 
of its kind anywhere, and has suffered little from time, and nothing from the restorer. The 
west front of Lichfield, on the other hand, has been twice renewed. It was until lately in 
stucco only. The statues have been now replaced by stone ones, which for purposes of argument, 
are as new as the statue of Queen Anne in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Mr. Ruskin has written a book on what he calls " The Bible of Amiens," by which 
he means the lesson taught by the sculpture in the porches. Bat without underrating 
Amiens, the work there, even according to Ruskin himself, is little more than an index to the 
names of the Prophets, and the Virtues, and needs an interpreter. But had Ruskin taken 
Strassburg or Chartres he would have found a more open Bible, for almost every event in the 
Old Testament is sculptured aroand the great portal of Strassburg, while the events of the New 
Testament, and the life of our Lord appears on the tympanum, ideally it is trae, but very 
touchingly. But at Chartres on the choir screen, the very spirit of the Gospels has been caught. 
We see tenderness and compassion in all the figures of our Lord, while penitence appears on 
that of the woman taken in adultery, faith in another, zeal in a third, and so on. 

III. I come now in the next place to dwell briefly on some features which both English 
and Foreign Cathedrals possess, but in which the Foreign ones excel ours. Among these I may 
place first the Portals as distinct from porches to which I have just alluded. Upon these the 
Continental boilders spent much thought and skill. They are in general lofty and imposing, 
deeply recessed and numerous in all parts of the church. Both transepts have generally two or 
three of these portals, as has also the west front, where we sometimes, as at Bayeux, find five. 
They are always fitting vestibules to a solemn temple, and even if it were possible to imagine them 
without their sculpture and symbolical teaching, they would be still unrivalled. We have only 
one transeptai series of portals in England, viz., at Westminster, which forms part of the fa9ade 
of the north transept, the whole of which was greatlv injured by Sir Christopher Wren, but 
which is now assuming fresh beauty, though it is to be feared the alterations are conjectural. 
If we glance in mind over the west fronts of our English cathedrals and abbeys we shall find for 
the most part that we have nothing to boast of in the way of entrances into our great churches. 
If the west front of Wells has a fault, it is its three small and insignificant doorways. So at 
Ripon, Worcester, and other churches. Cirencester parish church has a finer porch of its kind 
than any cathedral in England, and that of Beccles, in Suffolk, is not far behind it 

One of the commonest features on the portals is the sculptures in the tympanum. There 
is sQarcely a large Gothic church abroad where this is not seen. On our Gothic churches it is 
almost unknown. Yet we have one instance that we can point to, viz., the church of Higham 
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Ferrers, where we ha^e work quite in the Continental styla The tympanum here is lofty, and 
is filled with elegant scnlptare of scenes in the life of Christ, ten in nnmber, the intervening 
spaces being fill^ with figures and foliage. All is of rich Early English work, and is remarkable 
as being earlier in date than almost any on the Continent. 

Another architectural feature in which the Continental churches excel is having so many 
ioheel or rose windows. They are as general abroad as they are rare here. We find them 
immediately on landing at Dieppe, and they extend all over the country, and theur tracery is 
always fine and intricate. I will only mention those at the Sainte Chapelle, Paris, and on the 
west front of Strassburg, because they are perhaps the two finest out of many hundreds. In 
our case one can only number them by tens. There are two at Westminster, two at Lincoln, 
one at Durham, one at Oxford, one at York, one at St. David's, one in the North Transept of 
Cheltenham Parish Church, one at Temple Balsall, one at the Temple Church, London ; and 
this is about all we have, omitting smaller ones, which are more common, and not counting those 
found in the ruins of Byland, Dryburgh and St. Andrew's. 

lY. It is now to be noticed with satisfaction that our English churches possess some fine 
features, which, while if they are also possessed by Foreign churches, m undoubtedly take the 
first place. I do not allude to the beauty of outline, or to the harmonious character of our 
cathedral churches, of which no doubt we might boast ; nor to our superior mouldings with 
their depth of shadow, but proceed to mention first our unrivalled and magnificent church 
windows. If the Continent excels us in porches, we undoubtedly excel it in windows, and in 
windows of all the three Gtothic periods. There are not such windows in the whole world as 
the east windows of Gloucester Cathedral and of York Minster, both of them of a Transition 
date between the Decorated and the Perpendicular, the latter measuring 78 feet by 83 feet. 
Then there is the window of the west front of York Minster, one of the finest Curvilinear 
windows in the world, and the five enormous lancets in the north transept of Early English 
date. There is the lovely west window of Tintern Abbey, perfect in its tracery of early 
Decorated work ; there are the grand east windows of Carlisle and Bristol, each with nine 
lights, the vast windows all around the Lady Chapel of Ely, the lantern of tracery filling every 
portion of the wall of the chapter house at Salisbury, the superb array at Lincoln, the 
wonderful Early English windows with their peculiar heads in the North transept at Hereford. 
These are only a few specimens, of which one might adduce scores ; and I make bold to say that, 
as a whole, no Continental cathedral can do more than stand in the second place after these. 
Coming to the later Flamboyant Period, it cannot hold its own beside our Perpendicular, even 
in the matter of windows, wheel windows excepted. Is there such a series of windows anywhere 
in the world as those at King's College Chapel, or those in the Lady Chapel at Gloucester ? 
Are those in the nave of Canterbury surpassed ? And leaving cathedrals, what can be said of 
the windows of such churches as those of Grantham, Boston, St. Mary, Redcliffe, and the 
church of Stone, in Kent, among parish churches ; or of those at the east end of Selby, 
Tintern, Netley, and the south window of Melrose — to mention no more — among our abbeys ? Are 
there such windows in all Europe as those in the south aisle at Gloucester, or in the north chapel 
at Ledbury, where the ball flower ornament covers every portion of mullion and tracery both 
within and without, and looks like garlands of some summer flower, which, enamoured of the 
sacred walls, have been consecrated into perennials as they hang ? Is there out of England a 
parish church like Long Melford, of which it can be said that its walls are windows, and the 
spaces between them only mullions ? Or is there in the whole world another building with 
windows like those in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster, where stone seems to be 
flexible as a wand, bent into any shape at will, and the glass of which catches every light, and 
produces glories all day long on regal tomb, and those concave cells of the matchless vault which 
catch the music of the organ and hold it spell bound ? 

Again, is there any country which can show such Cloisters as England can ? Cloisters are 
to be found on the Continent it is true, but not commonly, except in conventual buildings 
now desecrated. But they are to be found sometimes, as at Utrecht, St. Michael's Mount, 
Basle, Mayence, Schaffhansen, and a few other places. Thanks to so many of our cathedrals 
having once been monastic churches, or cathedrals on what is called the ^'old foundation," 
80 many lovely cloisters remain to us. The cloisters always impress us even more than 
the cathedral itself. Winchester and Peterborough, being without them, look gaunt on their 
south sides. There is a something wanting at Exeter, fine as it is, and that is a cloister, and 
were there not green gardens on the south side of Ely the feeling of vacuity would be present 
there too. It is the possession of a cloister that makes a comparatively poor cathedral like 
Chester take a higher importance than it otherwise deserves. The cloister at Canterbury not 
only brings the great deed, for which it is so celebrated, before the mind, but it throws the 
north side of the cathedral and the majestic tower into greater force. At Gloucester the 
writing cells of the monks in the south walk, and the lavatory on the north, bring their daily 
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life before as, as do also the cloisters at Westminster, the most loTelj and tranqail spot in all 
London. 

From the cloister to the Chapt^ Home is bnt a step, and though the chapter houses of 
English cathedrals might have been better mentioned earlier, yet I couple them nere with the 
cloisters from which they are generally entered. We have them of many shapes, of which 
those which are octagonal or decagonal, are the finest, with their central pier and groined roof. 
There is one such left entire in Scotland, at Elgin ; the only part of that cathedral which was 
not destroyed, quite of the English type. Ac Canterbury, Oxford, Bristol, and a few other 
places, they are rectangular ; which is the form the chapter house mostly takes in our abbey 
ruins, as at Furness, Kirkstall, and Boxgrove. 

With a few brief remarks I shall have done. Have we ever thought what it costs to build any 
one of our cathedrals or abbeys ? I am not now speaking of money, but of something more precious. 
The best of everything was lavished upon them of mind, knowledge, and skill. Besides being 
the seat of religion, these sacred edifices were the recognized depositories of literature, science, 
and ait. So much honour was given them that no gift was thought too costly for their adorn- 
ment. Putting aside all sentiment and undue stretching of symbolism, I think we may see in every 
cathedral church a Scriptural idea. We have in the nave the Christian development of the 
outer court of the Jewish Temple, in the choir the court of the priests, and in the sacrarium the 
Holy Place. We cannot call the ages which built such churches dark ages, nor can we think 
that the men who built a cathedral or an abbey church were worldly men, but would rather 
believe that as their work grew they loved it the more; and as willing offerings were brought 
in, they were all dedicated to God. The stones may have been laid with prayer, and as the 
arches rose around the solemn place, the builders may have seen by faith the eternal arches of 
Heaven ; in the statues of the sculptor may have thought of the cherubim upon the mercy seat, 
and in the costly pavement before the altar, have had some faint idea of typifying the sea of 
glass before the throne. 



THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. MAGNUS, 
AT KIRKWALL, IN ORKNEY. 

By rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. 
♦ 

Fob many years past^ I have been in the habit of spending a considerable portion of 
almost every summer in Shetland, and several times I have been in the far north twice in the 
course of the year. As the steamer from Aberdeen always stops for some hours, on both 
outward and homeward passages, at Kirkwall the principal town in Orkney, I have paid many 
visits to the building which is the subject of my paper this evening— the Cathedral Church of 
St. Magnus, of Orkney. There is one spot on the rcNEid that winds up the hill on the south side 
of the church having the church on the one side and on the other the ruined castle of the old 
earls and palace of the old bishops of Orkney, at which I always stand and gaze, and as I gase 
I dream. I dream not of the past, but of the ftiture, and of the time when, in the good pleasure 
of God, this noble church shall once again return to its true purpose, and be a centre of 
influence and of work throughout the Islands of the North. About eighteen years ago, I had 
an unusual opportunity of talking with several of the Presbyterian ministers of Orkney, and 
some of the leading people of Kirkwall, and I was left under the impression that, at that time, 
had it been in the power of the Scottish Church, through the collective episcopate or otherwise, 
to make a distinct offer, the property of the Cathedral might have been acquired, and thus, at 
any rate one step have been taken in the direction of the redization of mv dream. That 
chance passed away, and now it would be a more complicated matter to purchase the church 
than it would then have been, though I do not believe that it is to be r^;arded, even now, as 
hopeless. That the Scottish Church has a great future before it, as it has had a great past, I 
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feel certain ; that there is, e^en now, a great stirring among the dry bones of Presbyterianism, 
I am very snre, and that the Cathedral of St. Magnus in Orkney, as well as that of St. Mango 
in Glasgow, is waiting for the dawning of a better day, I tenture to hope. At present, as yon 
are all aware, the diocese of Orkney which includes Shetland is aniteii to that of Aberdeen, 
with somewhat anomalous geographical results ; but, from the consecration of William, the first 
bishop of the Norwegian line, in AJ). 1102, down to the deposition of Bruce, the last bishop of 
the Scottish line, in 1688, the diocese of Orkney was ruled by bishops of her own. 

The ecclesiastical history of the Northern Islands from the first introduction of Christianity 
to the suppression of the see of Orkney, under the Act of Settlement, in 1688, naturally divides 
itself into three periods — that of the Pictish or Celtic Church, that of the Norwegian, and 
that of the Scottish lina I hope it will not be wearisome if I give a short outline of some 
parts of this history before directing your attention to the Cathedral Church itself. Of the first 
mtroduction of Christianity into Orlcney no records remain, though it can hardly be doubted 
that it was due to the missionary zeal of the Irish Church, and that it took place in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of our era. It was to these Irish missionaries that Scotland, as we now 
understand the term, owed her conversion ; and Columba and his great missionary college of 
lona, in the Western Islands, were themselves of Irish origin. The references to these northern 
islands in the earliest records are few and scanty ; but the remains found on the islands them- 
selves, and even more distinctly certain names ^ven by the Norsemen, and still remaining, 
seem to me to prove plainlv enough that at the time of the great Norse invasion towards the 
dose of the ninth century these islands were peopled by a Christian race. The Icelandic records 
also tell us that, as working clergy in Orkney and Shetland, and as recluses in Faroe, and 
even in Iceland, the Irish priest^Papar, as the Norsemen called them — were everywhere 
found. 

In the paper that I had the pleasure of reading before the Society on a previous occasion, 
I called attention to various structural remains— relics of the earliest Christianity of Britain 
—that are still to be found in the remoter districts, and on the outlying islands round our 
western coasts. But few of these are left; in Orkney, though there are some. The remains of 
the group of dwellings surrounding the tiny church on the Brough of Deemess may be 
mentioned; but the most important is the round-towered church, still standing, though 
unroofed, on Egilshay — the Church Island, as the Norsemen called it— thus assigning to this 
church an antiquity higher than that of their own invasion, its later dedication to St. Magnus, 
the sainted earl whose murder took place on the island and close to the church itself, proving 
that it was worthy of being adopted as a church b^ themselves when the dajrs of their oonversion 
came. Perhaps, like its namesake at Kirkwall, it also awaits the better time. The church of 
Deeroess, unique in Britain, with its twin round-towers at the west end has been destroyed 
almost within living memory, and its materials taken for farm-buildings ; and a similar fate 
has, no doubt, befallen many others. But, after all, names are more durable than buildings. 
The many islands with the stamp of the priests' dwellings on their names — Papa-stour and Papey, 
in Shetland, Papa Westray and Papa Stronsay, in Orlmey, Papey occurring more than once 
in Iceland, as well as the various forms of the name in the Western Islands, all tell the same 
tale of the Celtic clergy found in possession by the Norsemen. Moreover, some of the islands 
themselves, and many spots on others, bear names showing dedication to the Celtic saints — 
St. Ninian*s Island, on the west coast of Dunrossness, in Shetland, and elsewhere, and St. 
Columba*s three chapels in South Ronaldshay, in Orkney, will sufBce to illustrate what I mean. 

In the absence of contemporary records, it is not easy to say exactly to what extent 
Christianity had spread among the Celtic population of the northern islands, but the 

frobability seems to be that, in the centuries which intervened between the first visit of the 
rish monks and the overrunning of the whole country by the fierce Norsemen, whom resentment 
against the innovation of Harold Fairhair drove into exile, the faith of Christ had struck deep 
root. I have not time to go into all the authorities on this matter; but it seems to me plain, as 
I said, that the islands were inhabited by a Christian population " before they were overrun by 
the Norwegian invaders, and the Christian faith swallowed up in the rising tide of' heathenism 
thrown upon their shores from the land of Odin and the Aser."* 

For nearly a century before the great emigration the sails of the Norwegian Vikingr or 
Bayfolk had been well known to, and dreaded by, the inhabitants of these Western lands. 
Isolated expeditions had made descent not only on Shetland and Orkney, but on the Western 
Islands, Ireland, Man, and even SciUy ; and everywhere the heathen pirates ravaged with fire 
and sword the cloisters of the monks and the homesteads of the peaceful population. In 802, 
and again in 806, lona was sacked ; in 824 Bangor, in the North of Ireland, was burned, and 
its bishops and clergy slain ; and in 815 Thorkell, at Armagh, and in 853 Olaf the White, at 
Dublin, setup Norwegian thrones in the midst of a Celtic poptdation. In the year 872 Harold 



♦ Anderson, Orkneyinga Saga, p. xiii. 
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Fairhair completed a revolution in Norway, which was more important in itself, and more far- 
reaching in its consequences, than many changes better known to fame. He made himself 
king of all Norway, and those who would not submit to the change — and they were very many — 
had to leave the country. Many an Icelandic saga tells what happened through the overbearing 
of Harold the king." Then it was that a regular emigration began, and that the Western Islands, 
from Iceland southward, already well known to these bold and hardy warriors, became the land 
of their adoption. In Orkney and Shetland, as well as in the Hebrides, the Sudreyar,* or 
Southern Islands, chief after chief seized such land as he best liked, and there established himself 
holding by force of arms against all comers, or else yielding to the stronger arm of his neighbour, 
but all through preserving the fierce independence that had originally prompted the emigration. 
The wondrous story of the colonization of Iceland cannot now be told, nor the manner in 
which that remote island — then, however, far better suited to be the abode of a large populatioa 
than now— became the home of a nation and the seat of arts, and, above all, of a literature 
the like of which, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, it would be vain to seek 
elsewhere. But for the literature of Iceland, the story of the Northern nations would be a 
blank. By its aid we have not only a complete history, but a vivid picture, photographic in its 
minuteness, of the life and customs, the wars and laws of a nation closely akin to ourselves, 
and to which we owe a debt greater than we know for many of the best of the qualities on which 
we pride ourselves. The men who from the secret inlets of the deep and dark fiords of 
Norway had sallied forth on their Viking expeditions, now as exiles ravaged the coasts from 
which they had emigrated, till the ships from the Viking station of the Western Haaf got to be 
as much dreaded, and that very quickly, by those Norwegians who had accepted the changes 
introduced by Harold, as the same ships had before been feared by the inhabitants of the land 
that had now become the home of the fierce warriors by whom they were manned. Gk>aded at 
last beyond endurance, Harold Fairhair made an expedition against his former subjects, carried 
fire and sword throughout the islands, and compelled those who survived to own his sole rule. 
Thus Shetland and Orkney became part of the kingdom of Norway, and the long line of Norwegian 
Earls of Orkney begins with the appointment of Rognwald Earl of Moeri. himself the father of 
Hrolf, or Rollo, the Norse conqueror of Normandy, and direct ancestor of William the 
Conqueror of England. He, however, preferred his native country, and gave the Earldom of 
Orkney to his brother Sigurd. Thenceforward, the Earls of Orkney ruled Orkney and Shetland, 
with many fierce quarrels among themselves, and with their Scottish neighbours, as well as 
with the sovereigns of Norway, but holding their dominions from the Crown of Norway, and 
owning themselves King's men ** on all occasions. The Earldom of Orkney, I may remark 
in passing, extended at various times over much of the counties of Caithness and Sutherland,! 
as is well shown even now by the characteristic names prevailing in those counties, and the &ct 
that no Gaelic has ever since been spoken in the districts that thus became parts of Norway. 
To this hour a Shetlander is insulted if you call him a Scotchman, and I have myself heard my 
Shetland Mends complain that ^Hhe country,'' as they lovingly call it, is not what it used to 
be — it has too many Scotchmen in it.'* 

Under these changed circumstances, you may well imagine that Celtic Christianity vanished 
almost, if not quite, entirely, and that the gentle religion of the Cross of Christ was replaced by 
the fierce superstitions of Norse heathenism, superstitions assuredly not all evil, which, while 
making heroes of the men, and men of the women, eschewing all that was gentle and tending 
to peace, yet scorned all that was low and mean, and held high codes of bravery and honour. 

But the great change came presently to the Norsemen. In the year 992 Olaf Tryggvi's 
son, when on a roving expedition, was converted to Christianity and baptized by a hermit in 
the Scilly Islands. Becoming King of Norway in 995 he proceeded to establish the Christian 
religion by main force throughout his dominions. The Orkneyinga Saga gives the following 
account of the way the King went to work in Orkney : 

The Earl of Orkney was Sigurd the Stout, son of Lodver. He was a powerfnl man and a 
great warrior. In his days Olaf Tryggvi's son, returning from a Viking expedition to the west, 
came to the -Orkneys with his men and seized Earl Sigurd in Rorvag as he lay there with a 
single ship. King Olaf offered the Earl to ransom his life on condition that he should embrace 
the true faith and be baptized, and that he should become his man and proclaim Christianity 
over all the Orkneys. He took his son Hundi as a hostage, and left the Orkneys for Norway, 
where he became King. And Hundi stayed with him some years, and died there4 

Sigurd's conversion seems to have been not more sincere than might have been expected 



* Sadrevar = Southern Islands, the Sodor in the title of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. AM the islands on the 
west coast of Scotland were known to the Norsemen under the collective title of the Southern Islands, and were, in 
early days, under the episcopal rule of the Bishop, who also ruled in Man. 

t Caithnets and SutkerUind are just as mucn Norae, and just as little Celtic, aa Sudreyar, and teU the same 
story of the Norseman replacing the Gelt 

t Orkneyinga Saga^ p. 3. 
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under the circumstances. He was killed in 1014 at the battle of Clontar^ fighting under the 
old heathen banner of the magic raven, and against Brian Boroimhe, the champion of Celtic 
Christianity. 

No see of Orkney was constituted till 1102, when William was consecrated its first Bishop. 
He held the see for 66 years, dying in 1168, thus well earning the name of William the Old, by 
which he is best known. The see was subsequently placed under the Archbishopric of 
Throndhjem, and remained under it till the impignoration of the Islands to the Scottish crown 
in 1468, when it passed under the rule of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's. The first seat of 
the Bishop was probably Christ Church in Birsay, a part of the mainland of Orkney, lying 
N. W. from Kirkwall, and there it remained till the Cathedral of St. Magnus was in part erected 
when it was transferred to Kirkwall and there lasted till 1688. 

In 1064, Thorfinn Si^nuxlson, Earl of Caithness and Orkney, died and was succeeded by 
his two sons Paul and Brlend. These two followed the fortunes of Harald Sigurdson — 
Hardrada — to Stamford Bridge, where the Norwegian King was killed by the English Harold 
Grodwinson, who gave peace to his son Olaf and to the two Orkney Earls. These Earls died 
afterwards in Norway, whither they had been sent prisoners in 1098 by the King Magnus 
Barelegs, and shortly after in 1103 Magnus Erlendson (St. Magnus) and Ht^on Paul's son, 
succeeded to the Earldom of Orkney. 

I wish time allowed me to read you the touching story of the murder of Magnus in Egilsey 
by his cousin Hakon, in 1115 ; but I suspect that you are already more than tired of this 
history with its strange familiar sounding but yet udfiEtmiliar names. For fuller accounts of all 
this I must refer you to the Orkneyinga Saga itself. It is there related how the saintship of 
Magnus was manifested, first by the springing of green grass from the earth in which the body 
was laid at Christ Church, and afterwards by many miracles on the persons of the sick. 

Again, in 1186 there are rival claimants for the Earldom of Orkney, Paul Hakon's son, 
and Bognyald Kolr's son, who, claiming through his mother the sister of Magnus, came from 
Norway vid Shetland and the Fair Isle (Fridarev) to assert his rights. His father Kolr gave 
him this advice : It is my counsel to seek for help where it may be had effectually, and to pray 
that he may permit you to enjoy these possessions to whom they rightly belong, namely, the 
holy Magnus, your mother's brother. It is my wish that you should make a vow to him that 
he may grant you your patrimony and his inheritance, xou shall promise one thing that, if 
yon obtain your dominions, you will build a stone minster at Kirkjuvag (Kirkwall)* in the 
Orkneys, more magnificent than any dther in these lands, dedicating it to your kinsman, Earl 
Magnus the Holy, endowing it with money, so that it may be fully established, and that his 
relics and the Bishop see may be brought there. Every one thought this good advice, and 
the vow was made and confirmed." 

I doubt whether an account, at once so minute and so authentic, would be found of the 
origin of any other cathedral in Britain. 

Such then was the origin of the Cathedral Church of St. Magnus at Kirkwall. It was 
b^n in accordance with this vow in 1187 or 1138, and was TOX)bably consecrated within 
four years of that time, as we find that Earl Bognvald and Bishop William went together about 
that time on an expedition to the Holy Land, which they would nardly have done before their 
church was consecrated. The remains of St. Magnus were transferred to Kirkwall, and the 
present ruins of the Bishop's palace probably stand where stood the first one. 

Earl Bognvald, the founder, was afterwards murdered in Caithness, and his body was 
interred in the Lady Kirk of South Bonaldsey, but on his canonization in 1192 it was removed 
to the Cathedral that he had founded in Kirkwall. 

Let me now make an attempt at giving you some idea of the present appearance and 
condition of the building itself and before aoin^ so I must explain what will, I fear, become 
painfrdly evident as I go on, that I have no technical knowledge of architecture at all. For 
nearly bH that I shall lay before you, I am indebted to the kindness of Sir Henry Dryden, who 
certainly knows far more of this building than anyone else, and who was good enough to place 
the whole of his drawings and notes at my disposal. His small book descriptive of the building 
is of singular excellence, and as it seems to me, exactly what such a book should be. Neale's 
EcclMiohgical Notes I have also had the opportunity of consulting, and I have, as I said at 
first, frequently visited the church myself. 

A very considerable portion of the original church, built by St. Eognvald, is still remaining, 
as I shall presently try to show ; but the building as it now stands is, as a cathedral invariably 
must be, a history in stone, in this special case probably a history of more than 400 years. 



• Kirkn-vagr— The Bay of the Church. This name seems to imply that a oharch already stood on this spot at 
the time of the Norse invasion. I stayed a night at a smaU village in Iceland of the same name exactly, Kirkjavogr, 
and here also, no doubt, the little black wooden church stands now where stood a church in olden time, where may 
even have been a cell oz one of ttie early Irish anohorites who soon quitted Iceland after the advent of the Norsemen. 
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The cathedral of St. Magnus is a cross chnrch with aisles to chancel and nave, central 
tower, western quasi-porch, and chapels at the east of the transepts. Neale says* — '*The 
first thiog which strikes the visitors on entering the cathedral is its enormons apparent size. 
I do not think that either York or Lincoln gave me the idea of greater internal length." 

The principal dimensions, however, are really small in comparison with many of the 
minsters mrther South, though I can fnllv bear out what Neale says as to the impression of 
vast size produced on first entering the building. The building is irregular to the last degree.f 
Scarce two arches or windows are exactly alike ; scarce any angle a right-angle ; scarce any 
string level. The total internal length of the building is 217-fk. 6-in. of which 86-ft. is 
occupied by the choir, and 181-it. 6-in. by the nave and transepts. The length of the traupepts 
is 89-ft. 6-in., the total breadth of nave and aisles 47-ft. The height, fix)m the floor under the 
central tower, to the top of the very conspicuous weather-cock, about 133-ft. 4-in. Whence 
then, in a church of such moderate dimensions, comes the impression of great size ? I believe 
its cause to be two-fold. You will notice, on the plan, that the leugth of the building, though 
under 220-ft., is divided into no fewer altogether than 15 bays ; moreover, the nave, from 
pillar to pillar, is only about 14-ft. in clear breadth; but the height to the vaulting is no less 
than 71 -ft. In commenting on these dimensions I prefer Neale's words to my own. 

" It will be seen (by comparison with the dimensions of various other cathedrals) how 
excessively small Kirkwall really is ; and the first question is, to what does it owe its impression 
of apparent magnitude. In the first place, the excessive narrowness of the nave will, in part, 
explain. Between the plinths of the piers intervene only a space of sixteen feet, and this 
distance would be narrow for even a parish church of moderate size. . . In fact, everything 
is sacrificed to narrowness, and the aisles are in consequence, left without Western windows. Then, 
again, there are seven piers, exclusive of the responos, in the nave alone, and five in the choir ; 
and this sub-division of length, like the use of small stones in a building, gives a great 
impression of size. Perhaps, also, the extreme severity of the interior may contribute to the 
same efibct. But, after all, I cannot but think that the solution of the mystery lies deeper ; 
and that it is a problem well worthy the attention of Ecclesiologists, why the effect of 
magnitude is so remarkably conveyed by some buildings, while as remarkably the contrary 
impression is conveyed by others.*' 

The present East end of the church is square, but the original one was probably apsidal, 
either with simple apse and ambulatory as at St Bartholpmew the Great, Smithfield, or with a 
threefold apse to nave and aisles. Its appearance leads to the conclusion that the high altar 
was not close to the wall, but advanced somewhat to the Westward.]: It appears that there 
were never more than five altars. 

The East window is probably unique in having its whole width, at the top, occupied by a 
rose of twelve leaves surmounting four lancet lights. The West window, though of good design, 
is very rude in construction. It is likewise of four lights, crossed in the middle by a transom, 
and with the upper parts interlacing, after the fashion of very early Decorated work. In the 
West Fagade are three archways of singular beautv both of design and of execution, though, 
from the soft nature of the stone, and the roughness of the climate, they are much out of 
condition. Sandstones of very various tints being available within easy reach, contrast of 
colour has been very skilfully introduced, and is found in the different doorways and elsewhere 
in different systems. 

The following is a list of the stones used : — 

1. Dark grey argillaceous slate of the Red Sandstone formation, probably from near the 
** Aire " or from the East of KirkwalL 

2. Strong Red Sandstone from S. Ronaldsey, or the Head of Holland or Eday. 
8. Dull Red Sandstone from the Head of Holland or Eday. 

4. Lilac Sandstone, probably from Eday. 

5. Yellow Sandstone, very bad, from Orphir or Shapinsey, 

The Red and Yellow Sandstone is systematically used in bands or chequers in the 
W. front, S. transept door arch, gables of N. and S. transepts, and in the East insides of the 
transept&§ 

There were in 1846 an immense number of masons' marks in various parts of the building. 
Many of them have been destroyed. In the tower are four belle. Three of these were originally 
given by Bishop Maxwell, early in the sixteenth century ; but the great bell was recast at 



♦ Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man, Orkneys^ ^c, by J. M. Neale, 1848, p. 93. 

t Description of the Church dedicated to St, Magnus^ and of the Mishop*s Palace at Kirktvall, by Sir Heniy 
B. L. Dry den, 1878, p. 31. 

A friend suggests that the extreme irregularity of the work was probably brought about by the neceMity of 
employing local and unskilled labour. 
1 Dryden, op. cU, p. 31. 
§ Dryden, op, cit. p. 60. 
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Amsterdam ia 1682. An interesting acconnt of these bells will be fbnnd in Sir H. Dryden's book. 
One of the four, a small bell without date or inscription, has never been hung. It is now called 
the fire bell and in the seventeenth century is spoken of as the skellat or skellet bell. The 
order of ringing the three bells is peculiar and, no doubt, of ancient custom in this church.* 

C AAAA C GGGG AAAA C GGGG 

The monnments are not numerous, and the few that existed down to the period of the 
Government restoration works in 1845, and again in 1856, met with but scant respect at the 
bands of the workmen employed. 

The alms dishes deserve notice. They are Dutch work of the first half of the seventeenth 
centnry, nearly 2-ft. 6-in. across. Each bears a representation of Adam and Eve, with the 
tree and serpent. One has an inscription to the effect : Had Adam obeyed God's word, so 
had we then lived in Paradise. Anno 1636." No record or fragment of the ancieat font 
remains^nor are there any remains of coloured glass.t 

The choir and choir aisles had been for many years previous to 1846 used as a parish 
chnrch, and the three arches into them from the tower and transepts were filled by wooden 
partitions. The Government, as possessors of the land of the ancient see of Orkney, supposed 
themselves owners of the building and liable for its repair, and they were induced to repair it 
at considerable cost. All the fittings were taken out, and the congregation of the Established 
Church left the Cathedral and had service in a building since puU^ down. The Cathedral 
remained vacant till 1856. It turned out that bv a special charter of 1486, the church had 
been given by the Crown to the town of Kirkwall, and that the Crown was not bound to repair 
it. It was then decided that the Established Chnrch congregation should return to St. Magnus. 
The choir and choir aisles were again filled with pews and galleries, and the arches into them 
screened off as before. 

In this condition they now are, and to eyes accustomed to other things this sanctuary of 
the living God looks sadly desolate. The whole building is, however, in sound and substantial 
repair. God is still worshipped therein, and we may wait and hope for better times. 

Let me now call your attention for a few minutes to the ground plan. The parts of the 
building erected at different periods may approximately be classed as follows : — 

A 1187—1160 D 1250—1850 

B 1160—1200 E 1450—1500 

C 1200—1250 F 1540—1558 

Later alterations were made probably between 1600 and 1620. I can make no attempt at 
architectural description, not possessing the requisite technical knowledge. 

First Style, — A. 1 137-11 60. { The church at Kirk juvagr or Kirkwall, as designed by Kolr, 
and partlv built by his son Rognvald, was of the same width as at present. The builders 
laid out tne whole of their church, carried up the choir and its two aisles and the transept 
to the eaves, and built the piers and arches of a central tower or dome. The choir and apse 
were not at first vaulted but had tie-beam roofs. The choir-aisles were vaulted. The transepts 
were left unroofed. From the position of a door in the south wall of the nave, ailerwards 
blocked up, it seems as if the original intention included cloisters, but these were never built. 
The other doorway in the south nave aisle was made at the same time, but was altered long 
afterwards by Bishop Reid, 1540-1558, and now presents a very singular appearance. The 
state of the tower, as left by the original builders, is very uncertain. I spoke of the extreme 
irregularity of the building. The piers of the tower give a striking example of this. The 
distances between them in the clear are 12-ft. 4-in., 14-ft. 4-in., Id-ft. 5-in., and 14-fb. The 
window openings are much splayed, and the glass is fixed in a wooden frame, which is fastened 
in a rebate at the external angle of the splay. Perhaps this was the original mode. If not, the 
frame containing the glass was set within the splay, and held by wedges or nails. There is no 
instance of a groove for glass in this style. From the grotesque corbels inside, we may infer 
that moustaches, but not beards, were in fashion among the Norsemen at that time. 

Second Style, — B. 1 160-1200. The present central tower is a puzzle. It is evident that the 
base mouldings of the four piers are not of the First stvle, nor is the form of the piers, nor are 
the four great arches. The caps of the eight lower arches which spring from these piers are of 
the Second style, and so are the arches from the transepts into the nave-aisles, but the other 
arches remain of the First style. 

It appears then that either the old work was rechiselled into the new style, or that much 
of it was recased. It is curious, at least to one inexperienced as I am, to see the two sides of 
an arch, so far as the capitals of the piers are concerned, of entirely different styles and dates, 

• Dryden, op, eit., p. 66. 

f There was at one time a Bhrine of St. Magnus, but there is no infonoation concerning it except the fact. 
I Bryden, op. ct<., pp. 33, et seq. 
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as is the case with many of those in and near this pnzzling tower. At this time the choir and 
apse were yaulted, the two chapels built^ and probably the transepts roofed. The transepts and 
tower are not vaulted. 

Third StyU,—G. 1200-1250. Several bays were added to the west of the nave, and the 
whole of the nave and nave-aisles was vaulted. 

The large double window and gable of the north transept, and the circular window and 
gable of the south transept, were inserted. 

Fourth Style. — D. 1250-1850. In this style we have the best work in the building, and, 
probably, the largest expenditure. The apse was pulled down, and three bays added to the 
choir. These remain unaltered, except by modems. The junction of the stvles is plainly visible. 
On the east wall are three recessed arches. The choir vaulting is very elaborate and beautiful. 
There are ten varieties of ribs in the choir alone, and four in the aisles. A very elaborate 
doorway was now made in the south transept, and the west facade, with its three doorways, 
was erected. These four doorways are, probably, the finest examples in Britain of the nse of 
stones of different colours in patterns. 

The history of the three western bays is very uncertain, and time does not allow me to enter 
into Sir H. Dryden's disquisition on the subject. Signs of subsidence showed themselves, and 
there was evidently a considerable amount of taking down and reconstruction. 

Fifth Style, — E. 1450-1500. As I said just now, the history of these western bays is 
uncertain. At the time of their insertion the vaulting of that part of the nave was removed. 
It is at present vaulted in wood of the date 1846. The upper part of the west front has 
undergone reconstruction at a comparatively late date. The rude workmanship of the upper 
part of the west window is not in accord with the rest of that of the Fourth style, and points to 
late patching. 

Over the central doorway is a shield, bearing the arms of Hay — three escutcheons, — and 
behind it a pastoral staff. No Bishop of Orkney hove the name of Hay, but about 1624, the 
lands of the see were let by the Crown to Sir John Hay of Kinfauns. We may fairly assume 
that these rude alterations and repairs were done by him, and that he placed his arms on his 
own work, and added the pastoral staff in allusion to his possessing the lands of the see. 

It is stated that the Earl of Caithness, about 1606, attempted to throw down the Cathedral 
but was stopped by Bishop Law (1606 — 1615). It is possible that the repairs executed by Hay 
were rendered necessary bv this earl. 

The ruins of the bishop*s palace and of the earPs palace in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Cathedral are of great interest, but I have not time to touch upon them at all. 

I feel how imperfectly I have dealt with the subject of my paper, both historically and 
architecturally ; but I shall have accomplished my object if I have led some of you to take 
an interest in this monument of the skill and devotion of our Scandinavian ancestors, and to 
sympathize with me, to however slight an extent^ in my day-dreams of the future of the 
Church in the far North. 
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By J. STAEKIE GAEDNER, P.LS., P.G.S. 



It wonld have been difSonlt to hare made a better selection than that chosen by Mr. Birch 
as onr snbiect to-night Pressure of work made it impossible for him to deal with it himself, — 
and has led to my appearing in his place. In thus taking the place of an artist and antiquary so 
well known to yon, the best I can do must lead to disappointment, and the subject, moreo?er, 
is one that I am not too well acauainted with* What I have to say is thus at best but a small 
contribution to our knowledge or it. 

I have not come across either rei>resentations or specimens of gates, railings, or balustrades 
formed of bars of metal with interstices, belonging to remote antiquity. It is quite apparent, 
howeyer, that the Greeks, Egyptians or Hebrews, could easily have constructed such. Nor 
do I at present recall anything of the kind in modem Chinese, Persian, Japanese, or Hindoo 
art, though the casting, piercing, and hammering of metals is carried to the utmost perfection, 
and applied to almost eyerr possible purpose, by all these peoples. Under the Gsesars, iron 
grilles were used in amphitheatres by the Komans, to rail off the arena ; and bronze or iron 
grilles, called eanceUi, were used in temples, before the judge's tribune in courts of law, in the 
Forum, etc. They were of simple construction, to judse mm a representation on the arch of 
Oonstantine, of bars crossing each other diagonally and rivetted, as we see in the grilles yet 
remaining oyer the doorway of the Pantheon. The remains of a Boman gate recovered at 
Wiesbaden showed an inner door with six openwork panels, four of which were diagonally 
trellised, and the other two were of a scale pattern, in iron. Some grilles found at Pompeii are 
constructed very much like thosd used for kitchen windows now. All those grilles are 
designed for use almost irrespective of ornament The origm and evolution of decorative 
grilles, so far as anything tangible can be traced, are essentially Christian, and do not, in fact, 
begin until onr religion was so firmly established that sumptuous buildiugs could safely be 
erected for its purposes. Their origin is apparently due to the wish to rail off the sanctuaries 
where the great religious mysteries of our worship were performed, to reserve them to the 
priesthood, and to exclude the thronging people. In this way those barriers between the priests 
and congregation were entered upon, which have since developed into the exquisite grilles and 
screens, wluch are the glory of our sacred buildings. 

The earliest basilicas had their sanctuaries shut in by chancels or screens of rich material ; 
and when the basilicas developed into the church with choir, ambulatory, and side chapels, the 
screens became an important feature of the buildings. For a long time, howeyer, they were in 
marble, and it was only as church building became extended to countries where marble was not 
available, that diverse materials were employed. Among these we find metal, at first taking a 
very humble, but eventually a very conspicuous place. In &ct, though it was desirable to 
exclude the laity irom the spots of greatest sanctity, it was essential, seeing that they provided 
the funds, to let them witness the ritual, and nothing could be more eminently adapted to the 
purpose than metal Iron, indeed, which had long previously been beaten and scrolled for 
strengthening doors, was the material par eoscellenoe which could best be fashioned into barriers 
combming the requisite strength and transparency. This became more than ever the case when 
the accumulation of vast treasures and riches gave rise to a highly conservative feeling in the 
clergy and a possible covetousness in individufus of the laity. 

The oldest grilles known, however, are not of iron, but of bronze; and this doubtless 
arose from the fact that Christian art spread from Byzantium, where bronze and skilled 
workers in it abounded. Probably these grilles were made in the East, and bronze, as a more 
predouB metal, would have been preferr^ until, among possibly a variety of motives, the 
necessity for obtaining the utmost security from the hands of sacrilegious marauders had 
become convincingly established. 

The oldest gnlies existing, so far as is known, are the doors of open work separating the 
Church of the jNatirity at I^thlehem from the underground crypt or cave. These arc of very 
earljr Byzantine design, with a frequent repetition of the Greek cross within a circle, and are 
considered to date back to between the fourth and sixth centuries. 
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A bronze grille of open scale pattern, with Latin crosses in all the spaces, exists in the crypt 
of Sant' Apollinare in Glasse at Kavenna (see fig. 1), and cannot be of later date than when 
the mosaics were laid (a.d. 671-— 677), if indeed it is not as old as the Ohnreh itself 
(A.D. 584—549). 





Fio. 1.— Early Christian grille of bronze from the crypt 
of Sant' Apollinare in Glasse, Bayenna. This illustration 
and the four following are from drawings in the possession 
of James Parker, Esq., M.A. 



Fio. 2.— Part of bronze grille to door of 
St Mark's, Yenioe. 



Next in point of age woold come, probably, the grilles at Aix-la-Chapelle, dating from the 
time of Charlemagne, or early in the ninth century. These are eight in number, and are placed 
in the arcades of the triforium. They are all somewhere about twelve feet long and three feet 
high, though of four different designs, and each is divided into four panela In two of the 

designs, the panels are separated by Roman-looking 
pilasters and firieze in orthodox classic foshion, the 
filling in being geometrical and the same through- 
out each grille ; but the other two show a departore 
from classic precedent, and an approach to me- 
diaeval feeling, for the panels are merely framed 
round with a border, and the filling in is diversified. 
We appear, therefore, to possess in these grilles a 
sort of link between Soman traditiona and the 
birth of medisevaUsm ; and this has given rise to 
the idea that they may be of native work, or at 
least made on the spot by Italian or Byzantine 
workmen. 

The bronze grilles mentioned by Anastasias as 
closing in the spaces between the costly marble 
columns, forming ihe portico of St. Peter's at Rome, 
were also of the ninth century. They were de- 
stroyed, with the pavement and railings of silver 
round St. Peter's tomb, by the Saracens in 896. 

One of the bronze doors of St. Mark's (fig. 2) 
is practically formed of an open scale pattern 
grille, with a metal backing; and many church 
doors, both in the East and West, go very near to 
being open-work metal doors with wood backing, 
rather than wood doors strengthened with metal 
plates. Another early bronze grille in St. Mark's 
(see fig* 8.) is fashioned of round rods interlaced into 
a diaper, as in wire-work. We may just mention, in passing, a grille formed of rings united by 
small pierced disks, which, though of later date, appears to oe bronze, at S, Miniato in Florence* 




Fig. 3.— Bronze Window Grille, from St. 
Mark's, Venice. 
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The earliest iron grilles are, I think, to be seen in Italj, formed of sheet iron pierced, the 
des!^ being geometric and of Bjzantioe character, evideatly directly borrowed from the 
windows and grilles of pierced marble and wood so common in the East. There are two fine 
examples of this in St. Anastasia in Verona, and one nnder the porch of St. Mark's (fig. 4). 
Later we find very qnaint animals out oot of sheet iron and rivetted in between lattice work 

(as in fig. 5), and these, perhaps, suggested 
the still later form in the Palace of Pemgia, 
dated 1888, with the name of the artificer! 
where most of the interspaces contain an 
heraldic rampant griffin within a circle. The 
sheet iron grilles do not seem to have 
traTelled beyond Italy ; similarly the fashion 
of introdncing family badges into grilles 
seems confined to that country. There is, 
however, in the Kensington Mnseum, a rare 
14th century sheet iron window grille, 
labelled firom the Oh&tean of the Ooants of 
Flanders, formed of nine narrow panels filled 
with most intricate pierced designs, each 
thrice repeated. 

It is impossible to determine the exact 
dates of the earliest grilles in either Eng- 
land or France. The Gotten and Osddmon 
MSS. show hinges of rery varied, and rather 
elaborate type, in nse in the 10th and Uth centuries ; and, in the opinion of Mr. Parker of 
Oxford, metal work was not only in a relatively veiy advanced state in Saxon times, but 
retained much of its character in succeeding periods. Some of the oldest leaded glass known 
certainly appears to be taken from grille-work, for the collars and &8tenings are all shown. 

The oldest grille in England I suppose to be the one at Winchester, now reduced to a mere 
patchwork door in an obscure comer of the nave, but formerly fixed at the head of the steps which 
np from the south transept to the ambulatory, where it is to be replaced. There came crowds 
of pilgrims to worship at St. Swithin's shrine," writes the Dean ; ''and here, as elsewhere, the 
monks knew quite well that these devout people carried all kinds of dirt and infection about with 
them ; consequently they rigidly excluded them from the choir, S. transept and nave, and made 
them enter and depart by the Norman doorway in the N. transept. This grille blocked their way. 
They could get round far enough to see the splendours of the High Altar, ^c, and then had tp 
return the way they came." The grille is formed of widely spaced upright square bars, asfainst 
which a series of scrolls are fixed, back to back, the ends of the principal ones being finished off 
with a cluster of smaller scrolls. It is made up of two nearly identical designs, in one of which 
the scrolls lying within each other are 
collared round in their full tiiickness, 
while in the other they are thinned 
down and welded, so that a certain 
clumsiness is avoided. The cinquefoii 
terminations of the one also give place 
to much prettier trefoils, markmg a 
distinct advance in art The grille 
may well have been placed in its 
original position at the end of the 11th 
century. Le Due figures a grille from 
Le Puy-en-Velay, of nearly identical 
form (see illnstrationV ascribing it to 
the 12th century, ana a window grille 
of similar design from the Oathedral 
of Briers, of the 18th century. The 
grille at Pampeluna mentioned by 
Street, date 1212, is of the same 
class. 

The most sumptuous of the 12th century grilles of this kind appears to have been one 
broken up in the French Revolution, or soon aft^, and probably from a church in Paris. One 
piece was purchased of a dealer by Didron, on the quai of the Seine, and figmred ; and a second 
piece, converted into a fire-screen, was fibred by Sauvageot. It forms one of the richest 
possible arabesques, like old Venetian point lace, with the scrolls gathered up into thick 
masses under the collars, as in the earlier Winchester example. 

2 c 2 




Fio. 4. — ^Wrought iron grille under the porch of St. 
Mark*& Yenioe. 




Fio. 6. — ^Wrought iron grille, Verona. 
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Perhaps oootemporary with these, or only a little later, is the mnch simpler iype seen in 
the magnificent choir-grille at Lincoln, the most perfect example of its kind in existence. Thi» 
had always passed for a grille dating from 1442, a date so obviondy wrong, that I indaced 
Canon Yenables to investigate the subject, with the reealt that he found the date to be due to 
a mistranslation, and that the grille may well date back to A.D. 1200. The screens enclosing the 
choir in the Dome of the Bbck, are of the same design, and were certainly erected in the 12th - 
century. An ugly cresting, with gas-burners, is, of course, quite modem, and dae to a mistake. 
What the cresting really was, may be gathered from the print, in Didron, of the altar at Arras, 
which is surrounded by a grille, apparently, in all respects, identical* The much later grille to 
St Anselm's Chapel, Canterbury, and a small fragment at St. Alban's, are of similar character, 
that is to say, they are formed entirely of C scrolls of one size, placed back to back between 
uprights, and collared together. Sometimes the grills of this date are formed of small scioIIb, 
bent into an E ; sometimes they are placed horizontally, and sometimes there are smaller scrolls 
tucked between. Nearly all, however, belong to the 12th, or at latest, 13bh century, when, in 
England and France, at least, this fisishion of grille died out. Of course, it must be remembered, 
when judging of age, that the further we go from the centre of origin, the more likely we are 
to be misled. It would, by no means, follow that grilles of this type, if met with m north 
or east Oermany, or Italy, or Spain, would be of the same age. For instance, in Iceland I 
found that until that country was connected with Denmark by a regular mail service, the 
ornamentation of the time of William the Conqueror was the only kind used, either for 
wood carving or embroidery. 

Though these 12th century grilles were, as a rule, symmetrical, Gailhabaud figures one bom 
St. Aventin (which we reproduce), dating from the end of the 11th or beginning of the 12th 
century, in which two panels are all right, while the other two are quite different, and relatively 
in disord^. Singularly enough, a very similar grille once existed in Chichester Cathedral, but 
was removed many years since, when Mr. Charles Baker King fortunately sketched it as it stood 
in a smith's shop. It consists of numerous panels of scroll-work, each panel bein^ entirely 
filled with a repetition of the same scroll ; but the strange thing is, that tnere are six wholly 
different treatments of the scroll, and these are arranged without the slightest r^rd to any 
ffeneral composition : the ends of one kind of scroll terminate in a stamj^ leaf. I have no 
doubt something can still be ascertained regarding the history of this grille. Some of the 
designs we have thus far been dealing with were, apparently, revived in Venetian work of the 
16th or 17th centuries. 

As we pass on to the 13th century, we find the use of stamped leaves for terminating 
scrolls greatly on the increase, and an effect produced by using a square section of iron with 
an angle in front. The leaf mostly favoured, as in the hinge work, is a highly conventionalised 
vine leaf associated with bunches of grapes, the vine being used as the emblem of the Church. 
Welding is also much more extensively practised in the grille work of this date. A fine 
example of this kind of grille is reproduced in our illustration of an iron gate formerly in 
Bouen Cathedral A remarkable departure, suggested, doubtless, b;^ grilles such as those 
figured in YioUet le Due from St« Denis and Soissons, is that seen in the Eleanor grille of 
Westminster Abbey. Here the smith, Thomas de Leghtone, who received £13 (equal to 
about £180 of our mqney) for the work, A.D., 1294, simply took the scrolls and dies he had 
been accustomed to use in hinge work, and rivetted a succession of them on the face of a plain 
rectangular grille. An arching form was adopted for greater protection, together with a row 
of trident spikes along the top. The effect is very rich indeed, and was so much liked that 
almost a duplicate was made for St. Denis ; but whether by Thomas or not is unknown ; 
though it seems almost certain that he received and executed the commission, for the 
identical stamps appear to have been used. It is remarkable that every early grille with 
any originality in England has a counterpart in France, but it is impossible to say whether 
master smiths in those days took the same liberties in copying each other's work that they 
do in these, or whether they were commissions executea by the same hand. We know, 
however, that the Eleanor and Henry Yth grilles of Westminster were made by Englishmen, 
and not imported ; and it is hardly likely that our smiths could see and study an original in 
France sufficiently to reproduce it at home. The alternative would be that exact details and 
drawings were supplied by the architect, a supposition that archaeologists will scarcely be 
prepar^ to approve. 

With the 13th century the grille work in England and France culminated. After this the 
beautifully laoe-like designs, so rich yet produced so simply, invented, we may believe, bv the 
smith himself, light but of great strength, not corresponding in the least to the mason s or 
joiner's work of the period, give way to another dass of work. Fourteenth century griUes 
are rare in England, and require further study. A very early one, that appears to me almoBt 
unique in England, is at St Alban's, made up of half-round rods, disposed in a sort of lottm, 
and rivetted at every intersection : it contains 14 panels, hidf with the meshes disposed 
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diagonally and half Tertically, with a pieroed tracery cornice. Grilles first begin to incline 
to geometric forms, with a few stamped or hammered leaves in France, and we find French 
(md German forms assimilating together and departing more and more widely from the 
English. In Italy, on the contrary, the grille work attained very great richness, while adhering 
mainly to geometric forms. The massive framing is highly wroufrht, and the panels filled 
with most diflicnlt diapers of qnatrefoil design. Immensely rich cornices sormonnt the 
panelling, and these again are crested. Familiar examples are the one at Orvieto, of which 
we reproduce an illnstration ; and, above all, those of Santa Triniti and Santa Oroce, 1371, 
at Florence. The latter are well known from the illnstrations in Digby Wyatt's metal work, 
which, however, make them appear far too heavy. The Santa Croce example is especially 
femai^ble as being, perhaps, the first screen in which purely architectural forcns are carried 
out in wrought iron, and it seems to have exercised a considerable infinence on the arts 
elsewhere. The well-known Scaliger grilles at Verona are in the Sime style, tbongh a little 
later. A geometrically twisted wire trellis of this century, from fiouen, is figured by Le Due ; 
and though I am not able now to enter at all minutely into the chronology of German grilles, 
they at this period commenced to take on the definite (German characteristics which obtained 
in that coun^ for nearly three centuries. 

All grilles of scrolly design, however beautiful, shared a common defect, which was that 
unless completely fiUing in an arch or reaching to a roof line, they were readily climbable. It 
is interesting to trace the endeavours by which this defect was sought to be neutralised. 
The original crestings of the Winchester grilles have disappeared, but the Chichester one 
was surmounted by plain spikes, the St. Aventin grille had plain spear heads. In the Arras 
grille, corresponding to our Lincoln one, evenr standard finishes in a formidable cluster of 
bent spikes. A gnlle from Oonques figured by Didron, has a cheval de frise of harpoon- 
like spikes pointi^ down, as well as the high spikes to the standards. At Tarascon we have 
spikes and fleur-de-lis on one, and clusters of very natural but very spiky lilies and their 
leaves on another. At Le Pny there are very sharp pointed conventional flowers and their 
leaves, a very spiny and yucca-like leaf being a favourite cresting in France and Italy during 
the 15th century.' At Tonlouse we have tnese alternating with formidable dragons' heads 
whose ears are sharply pointed, curving over, also of the 15th century. At St. Maurice in 
Switserlandy the spikes of the cresting are very lofty and form flowers, but in addition, each 
bearfr on the front two swan-like heads and necks of most spiky nature. At Orvieto the 
fleur-de-lis forming the crest are spiked all over in the most spitefrQ manner : but defensive 
cresting culminates at Fribourg, where a lattice-like grille is surmounted by a cresting of 
extremely lofty spikes, each of which bears 6 sprays of flower spikes covered with hooks, which 
would baffle the most active and agile thief 

While they were endeavouring in foreign countries to retain for their grilles and tomb-rails, 
their beantiftd lacy designs, and to overcome the weakness of these by elaborate defensive 
crestings, hardar and more practical Englishmen were evolving a totally different type of grille, 
in which beauty was made totally subservient to practical utility. The Black Prince left in his 
will, the most minute directions for his monument He does not mention it I believe, but 
he might well have directed that the grille which was to guard it should be formed of plain 
and massive vertical bars, with no horizontal bars or filling in whatever between them, 
to afford a foothold to the desecrator or despoiler. There is no reason to doubt the railing 
being contemporary with the rest of the monument, except that it is exactly like that of 
Henry lY, with the same heavy battlemental cornice and tall turret-like buttressed angle-bars, 
destined perhaps to hold tapers. Such a railing looks as if it might defy the utmost ravages 
of time, and its qualities were such as to bring it at once into almost universal use. The 
vertical bars were soon after carried upwards and sharpened into points, like the stakes of a 
stockade, or barbed like an arrow-head. Sometimes they were fashioned into fieur-de-Iis, 
or oak leaves, or even more elaborate devices like those in Wells Cathedral, 1464. In the 
Fitealan tomb at Arundel 1415, the angle bar is greatly enriched vrith crocketed finials. 
There is a very curious one at Windsor, with every fourth bar buttressed and adorned with 
a small shield of arms ; this also has a border of strawberry leaves in place of the battlements, 
and a forest of spikes, whidi are separate from the bars. Sometimes a richly tracened border 
of sheet metal in many thicknesses took the place of the battlements, or an inscription 
replaced them as in Dr. Ashton's tomb at St John's Oollege, Oambridge. Here we see for 
the first time crests surmounting the angle-bars. The extent to which this kind of railing 
was used, may be seen in old prints of Westminster Abbey, where nearly every tomb was 
once protected by them. Many of the' later ones, like that of the Countess of Richmond 1509, 
had pennons at the angles, and in others like those of Mary of Scotland and the Countess of 
Hertford, there are rampant lions and unicorns. In Elizabeth's tomb the vertical bars blossom 
out into most beautiful roses and foliage. , Now, the elaborate work put into the cornices, shows 
that this form of rail, or grille, was not adopted through economy ; and indeed, considering 
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thafc the appliances at the smith's disposal were very limited, it is not easy to imagine an? more 
difficult and expensiye task than the prodaction of such massiye, well finished, nnwieldy bars, 
and the still more massire standards. Nor were they cheap, for one of this character in front 
of Bt. Erkenwald's shrine in Old St Paul's weighed 8,488 lbs., and was paid for at the rate 
of 4d. per lb. in 1682. 

In the 17th century the standard bars were twisted, as we see in Archbishop Lamplngh's 
tomb at York, or that of Sir Julius Osssar in St. Helen's, Bishopsgate ; also, indeed, in die 
very curious window grilles of the time of Henry YIII. in the cloisters at Bristol ; and they 
finally settled down into the ordinary types of spear-headed railings, which haye persisted 
to our own time. 

A yery little study shows us that this type of grille was not selected because it was admired 
beyond any other, but solely on account of the fact that it offered the best means of protection. 
Wheneyer any doorway or opening in masonry, that could be entirely filled, required a grille, it 
was not formed of upright bars. The grille in Heni^ Y.'s chantry, 1481, is of a yeiy rich 
goemetric pattern, with an architectural oyer-grille. Tiie choir-eate at Canterbury is another 
splendid example of a much less elaborately-constructed but equally intricate geometric design. 
The lattice form of grille is uncommon in England, but not rare abroad, and appears pretty 
characteristic of the 15th century. There is a beautiful gate of Flemish work, by the hand 
that worked the well at Antwerp, in Ely Cathedral ; but the finest grille, without any exception, 
is, of course, the one in Windsor, formerly in front of the tomb of Edward lY., and therefore 
late 15th century work. It is purely architectural, in the richest style of Perpendicidar 
architecture, with traoeried windows, canopies, parapets, crockets, flying buttresses, pinnacles, 
caps, mouldings, string-courses, etc. Scarcely an inch is plain, and the metal is of all sizes. 
A distinguishing feature are the magnificently worked cressets, or lanterns, surmounting the 
two flanking towers. It is eyidently of foreign make, and a piece of nearly identical work is in 
the Kensington Museum, in the small grille from Ottobui^, near Innspruck. It is locksmiths', 
not blacksmiths' ironwork, and its attribution to Quentin Matsys is, on the face of it, erroneons. 

Though far from haying exhausted the subject, we must take leaye of English ^les, more 
especially because as time went on, tiiey became rather usefhl than ornamental. The contem- 
porary work in Spain, like the yegetation it not unfre^uently imitated, seemed to haye been 
forced into a more luxurious growth under that ardent climate, and grilles thirty feet in height, 
and of the richest possible description, are found in numerous churches and cathedrals in wat 
country. We unfortunately possess few illustrations of these, but a cleyer sketch in Dig^y 
Wyatt's Spain " shows the arrangement of a Seja in 1522. This is the E&fa of the S^es 
CaioUcos at Granada, the earliest of its importance in Spain, inclosing the tombi3of the Oatholic 
soyereigns. It is thirty feet high, composed of plain yertical bars in panels, and with a most 
elaborate cresting. Wyatt remaps that the rectangularity giyes great repose, the plain yertical 
bars almost disappear, while the splendidly omamentfu portions of the screen seem as if 
suspended in mid-air, and in no wise injure the effect of the architecture, or diminish the space 
of tne locality they are intended to decorate. A similar grille at Pamplona, described by Street, 
consists of dosely set alternate plain and twisted bars, to a height of twenty feet, with an 
unusually elaborate casting, ten feet deep, of interlacing ogee arches and crocketed pinnacles, 
with figures under canopies at regular interyals, and elaborately traoeried horizontals. A no 
less magnificent screen, by Gaspar Rodriguez, was made in 1555, at a cost of 8,600 golden 
ducats, for the coro of the Cathedral of Palencia. Others at Yalladolid, Toledo, Barcelona, are 
mentioned; and we can see from Sfurray's hand-book how enormously rich Spain still is in this 
kind of work. Chapuy giyes an illustration of a mile at Barcelona which does not differ 
materially from those of the same age in Italy and the South of France; and we haye at 
Kensington a portion of a magnificent B^a from a lateral chapel of the cathedral of Ayila, 
1520 — 80. The forging of the beautifully fashioned solid yertical bars is magnificent, thongh 
eyen surpassed by the ex(][uisite embossing of the cornice and the sheet-iron coyerii^ of tSie 
wooden pilasters. If this is a criterion of the 16th century metal work of Spain, it is simply 
unequalled. 

In a similar manner the grille-work of Germany becomes increasingly florid, and culminates 
in the 16th century. German ironwork of the richest period is distinguished by the wa;|^ in 
which the bars are threaded through each other in eyery possible direction — a mode of binding 
together rarely, if eyer, practised in England, and seldom in France. The smith simply reyell^ 
in creating difficulties for the sake of oyercoming them, and the work came to resemble nothing 
so much as the flourish of a writing-master of fifty years ago, or the signature of an Elizabethan 
grandee. Fine examples of these are in the Oathedral and other churches of Cologne. The 
railing round the tomb of Maximilian at Innspruck is probably, howeyer, one of the finest 
specimens of the yery florid work of the 16th century. The terminal flowers are enormous, 
and of the most elaborate character ; and figures are freely introduced in the cresting. The 
flowers are passion-flowers, a kind neyer represented in English work. Another yery preyalent 
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type of grille in Germany, a little later in date, is formed of scrolls, each of which terminate 
in a thistie-leaf. After this the German work becomes less speciflJized, and approximates 
more nearly to that of North Italy and France, though an extra amoant of threaded iron 
almost inyariably betrays its origin. Some German work of the 14th and 15th centuries is 
very beantifnl, bat far less characteristic ; and in the latter were produced some of the 
immensely difficult small grilles and tabernacle-doors, which fall more properly under the work 
of the jeweller, and were produced without smithing. 

Time compels us to quit the subject without eyen glancing at the magnificent grille and 

fate work of the 17th and 18th centuries. The exquisitely rich and transparent grilles of 
t Paul's, were like the Huntingdon Shaw grilles of Hampton Court, designed by Tijou, a 
foreigner : but our contemporary natiye designs were also excellent, and pos^ssed a character 
all their own. The Louis XIII. work in France was not dissimilar to work in England under 
the Stuarts; but it soon diverged into the spacious Louis XIY. style, which took a firm hold in 
Germany as well as France, ^rticularly in Wiirzbnrg and Miinster, becoming more and more 
exaggerated as it trayelled East, until, in Vienna, some of the palatial gates and screens are 
positive nightmares. 

It may be useful to conclude these notes with a brief account of how such grilles are made 
and put together, and perhaps something of the kind may be expected from me as a practical man. 

In contrastiug old work with new, we must bear in mind that every section of iron required 
by the smith was £iished off on his own anvil, and it was, therefore, a matter of indifference how 
often be varied the section, and what forms it took. The most difficult section to him was, 
perhaps, to get an absolutely cleanly and true rectao^ular bar of any length. Now we have huge 
rolling mills of enormous power, and hundreds of di&rent sections of iron are delivered on to the 
market ready to the smith's hand. These comprise every variety and size of rectangular bar, 
round bai^ a few half round, and some stock mouldings, besides many thicknesses or gauges of 
sheet iron. The rectangular bars can be varied without expense by using them angle-wise, by 
giving them a variety of twists, by grooving or planing and turning, and by combining all these. 
The feeble lines, zigzags and dots, so freely used in modem so-caUed mediaeval work, is a poor, 
weak, would-be-decoration, much to be deprecated. The twist, on the other hand, is not only 
decorative, bnt gives extra strength to the bar, the greater resistance of the angles to any strain 
bein^ thereby thrown across the faces. But if any sections different to those mentioned are 
required, they have to be manipulated by the smith at a much higher cost The bars have to be 
heated into a red-hot pasty condition, a few inches at a time, and hammered between two steel 
tools previously prepared. The iron is, in fact, remoulded while hot by repeated blowa Tapering 
hm IS also a relatively expensive process, as the iron has to be thinned down, and the edges 
brought up again by the hammer. 

The bars and sheet iron of which grilles have to be built up are put together by welding, 
brazing, screwing, ri vetting and collaring. Welding is a property peculiar to iron, and means 
that two pieces of iron will unite under pressure at a heat rar below the melting point. Welding 
should be resorted to whenever possible, but many designs depend for their character and 
beanty on being constructed of a number of visibly separate pieces. There are moreqver cases 
where the requisite pressure cannot be applied, without disfignring or destroying the work, and 
then the union is effected by sticking together with brass or G^erman silver under the intense 
heat of the blowpipe. Screwing togetoer, though a modem contrivance, is better than 
rivetting, as it gets a better grip and does not knock the work about. If desired the 
Bcrew head can dways be cut off and enough of the shaft left to rivet over. Bivetting is 
resorted to where the iron to be fastened is too thin for the screw to grip. Oollaring 
is merely serving an iron tie round two or more pieces of iron to hold them together, 
bnt it is usual to pin the iron together under the collar to prevent the looseness tolerated 
in Italian work. The coUars ordinarily bind round both pieces of iron, but where one is much 
larger than the other, the larger piece is heated, and a hole drifted through it for the collar to 
pass, so that the iron is laced instead of tied. This process cost nothing in the old days, but is 
now expensive, and often needless, though some architects insist on having even 18th century 
work treated in this way, contrary to precedent The frames of grilles are often tenoned or 
morticed together, the tenons being well rivetted over. The upright bars, at least of a grille 
or railing, are, for the sake of strength, ^most always thread^ through the horizontals. 
The cheapest way to do this is to have the latter wide enough to allow a piece to be punched 
clean out by a hydraulic press. But the character of the design very often demands narrow 
horizontals, which have consequently to be sweUed where they are intersected. The cheaper 
way is then to heat the bar and drift or wedge a hole through it, displacing the iron, and 
causing it to bulge on either side ; and the more expensive way, to weld in a square block of 
wider iron, out of which a hole is afterwards punched. 

By bearing these elementary conditions in mind, any one designing a grille can get the 
ftiUest value out of tiie materials with the least labour. 
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The Knights Hospitallers— Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of Rhodes, or 
Knights of Malta, as the members of this Order have been at different penods of their career 
termed, according to the place at which their headquarters were from time to time established 
— have a history which, both at its commencement and at its termination, (so &r as it can be 
said to have terminated) extends beyond that of the Knights Templars, upon which I had the 
pleasure of addressing you some time a^o. I do not propose this eyening to refer to the 
churches built by the Order of Knights Hospitallers, as, I understand, they will be dealt with 
by the very able hands of Mr. Gkorge H. Birch in a future lecture which he has promised us. 

The early history of the Knights Hospitallers is somewhat obscure, owing to the absence 
of written documents, letters, charters, or other evidence of contemporary date. Sir William 
Dugdale has, indeed, given three different accounts of the origin of the Order. But, upon 
the whole, the account which is derived from William, Archbishop of Tyre, a writer who was 
the nearest to being contemporary with the foundation and early nistory of the Order, is that 
which is most generally accepted, and is the one which I shall Mow this eyeniog. 

You will probably remember that, in A.D. 687, the Oaliph Omar and his fieroe Arab and 
Egyptian troops having captured the city of Jerusalem, transferred the possession of that 
city from the Christians to the dominion of the Mahometans. Of the three altemativee (if I 
may use such a term, of three courses), which the Mahometans were accustomed, when 
victorious, to offer to the conquered nations — renunciation of Ohristianity and adoption of 
Islam, the sword, or the payment of tribute, Omar was so considerate as to offer the yanqnisbed 
the third, and mildest, of those courses, and allowed the Ohristians, on payment of a not 
immoderate sum as tribute, to retain possession of the great Church of the Anastasis " — the 
Church of the Resurrection, which included within its area the sites both of the Crucifixion 
and of the Holy Sepulchre ; and more than that, he gave up to the Christians a whole quarter 
of the city, so as to enable them to provide accommodation lor the numerous bands of pugrims 
from all parts of Europe, as well as the East, who visited the holy places ; and this quarter 
was walled off, in order to prevent the Christians and Mahometans from quarrelling witn, and 
destroying one another; which might have given rise to tumults that it would haye been yery 
inconvenient to the Caliph to deal with 

As matters were arranged, however, the relations between the Mahometans and Christians 
were, on the whole, of a sufficiently friendljr character, and disturbances were by no means of 
freouent occurrence. And so much was this the case that in a.d. 799 the Caliph Haronn 
Al Raschid (who is no other than our old friend of the Arabian Nights) sent to Charlemagne — 
who, in the following year, bec^une Emperor— as a present, the keys of the city of Jerusalem, 
as an indication of the free access that would be granted to every and all of the holy places 
Christian pilgrims might desire to yisit. And, although the mad Caliph Hakem afterwurds 
recovered possession of the cit;^, droye out the Christians, and destroyed, or greatly damaged 
the holy places, yet he was ultimately forced to restore the monuments that be had injured, 
and to give the Christians the same right of free access to the places venerated by them that 
they had previously enjoyed. 

This state of things continued until the year 1065, when there was an incursion of a set of 
wild Turcomans from the interior of Asia, who in the first outburst of the zealous &naticism 
inspired by their recent conyersion to Mahometanism, fell upon and massacred the Chriatian 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, without distinction, and by their barbarous prooeedings 
aroused in the nations of Western Europe that fierce spirit of fury and determination to recover 
possession of their lost ground that led to the first Crusade, which ultimately terminated in the 
capture of the city and the foundation, under Godefroi de Bouillon, of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Daring the period of comparative peace and quietade which preceded the outbreak that 
led to the Crusading movement, the practice of making pilgrimages to the holy sites in 
Palestine increased enormously. Bands of pilgrims, often numbered by thousands, and 
composed of persons of both sexes and all ages, including many who were very poor, 
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proceeded from all parts of Earope on yisits to the Holy Land, and as at that time Thomas 
Cook and his system of personally conducted tours, and lodgment of the tonrists in comfortable 
hotels, had not been invented, these pilgrims suffered from great hardships, and travel was, 
as the etymology of the word suggests, travail," labour, toil, and suffering. 

Besides the actual labour of travel too, great numbers of pilgrims fell sick from alternations 
of cold and heat, improper food, bad lodging, and exposure to vicissitudes of various kinds; 
whilst others were robbed and murdered by the banditti and loose characters who swarmed in 
the conntry and infested all the roads that the travellers had to pass along. 

The hardships and dangers thus endured by the pilgrims at length so impressed the hearts 
of certain merchants of the town of Amalfi in Italy, wl^ were engaged in the t^e with the 
Levant, and so had mnch to do in the way of conveying pilgrims to and from the Holy Land, 
that they were induced to bethink them of what they could do to relieve the travellers from 
these terrible sufferings ; and with this view they resolved to establish a monastery in Jerusalem, 
one part of which should be devoted to the purposes of a receptacle or hoapUium, in which aid, 
rest, and refreshment could be rendered to all requiring it as they journeyed, whether rich or 
poor, hale or sick. To carry out their plan the merchants applied themselves to the heads of 
the Benedictine Order in Europe, promising on their part to find the Ainds if the Order would 
find the men for the work. 

The Benedictines accepted the task, and accordingly in a.d. 1023 they sent a body of 
members of their own Order to Jerusalem, where a piece of ground, just close to the great 
Church of the Resurrection, was purchased ; and there they founded a monastery which was 
dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin under the title of Monasterium Sanctsd Marias 
Virginis ad Latinos," or, as it was sometimes called, ^ Monasterium de LatiuA,'' the reference 
to the Latins " or " the Latin Church " being int^uced for the purpose of showing that the 
institution was one in connexion with the Latin or Western Rite under the Pope, ana not with 
the Eistem Branch of the Church under the Greek Patriarch; for in that day the relations 
between the Greek and Latin Churches were very considerably strained, and it was therefore 
considered essential to indicate dearly at the commencement to which of the two Communities, 
into which the Church was then divided, the new institution was attached. 

To the monastery the founders added two hospitia; one intended for the reception of women, 
and dedicated in honour of St. Mary Magdalene ; the other dedicated in honour of St. John the 
Almsgiver, Sanctus Johannes Eleemoeynarius.*' 

This John the Almsgiver was a person of some note at the time of the dedication of the 
hospitium. He was a native of Cvprus, and was originally a merchant who had made a very 
large fortune by trading. But having lost his wife and children he determined to enter into 
holy orders^ and to devote himself and his fortune to the relief and service of those whom he 
was accustomed to call " his masters," that is, the poor and afflicted of all countries who claimed 
his sympathies ; and so was a very appropriate person to select as Patron of an Institution which 
was to be devoted to the carrying on the same kind of beneficent work as that which he had so 
diligently practised during his life. 

He was ultimately elected Patriarch of Alexandria: but he never had any special 
connexion with Jerusalem, except that on one occasion he sent a ship-load of com to relieve the 
inhabitants of that city during a severe famine ; and the title of Saint John of Jerusalem,'' by 
which he is frequently spoken of, has arisen from a mistaken collocation of words. For, in the 
original phrase by which the brethren of the Order were designated, viz., Fratres Hospitalarii 
Sancti Joannis in Hierosolym^'' the words 'Mn Hierosolym^" belonged not to the Sanctus 
Joannes, bnt to the Fratres Hospitalarii, ue., the Brethren of the Hospital at Jerusalem 
dedicated to Saint John. 

Saint John the Cypriot, however, seems in after-times to have been rather forgotten, or 
overlooked, as the real Patron Saint of the Order ; and for some reason, not very clearly 
apparent, the brethren in later times seem to have regarded Saint John the Baptist as their 
real patron ; and thus many of the most beautiful and largest churches erected by the Order 
were certainly dedicated to Saint John the Baptist; and so completely had this erroneous 
notion got possession of even those members of the Order who ought to know the most about 
it, that in a quite modem history of the restored English Branch, written by one who claims to 
be a ^ Knight Grand Cross, Registrar-Secretary, and Judge of Arms of the venerable English 
langue (Robert Bigsby), I find it said, such I most earnestly trust will prove the loug 
perpetuated mission of the venerable and renowned Order of 8aint John BapHst ofJeruBdlem'* 

The monastery thus founded continued to be served by lay brethren of the Benedictine 
Order for a long period. The establishment prov^ very successful, and its aid was sought by 
pilgrims of all classes : not only the poor, out many of the wealthier class were glad to avail 
themselves of its hospitality, especially in cases of sickness ; and amongst these were several 
whose gratitude indpced them to reward the services of the bi'ethren by giving or leaving to 
them lands or money, and other valuable possessions ; so that by degrees the community of the 
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hospital of Saint John in Jernsalem became very wealthy and endowed with ample means to 
carry oat their charitable purposes. 

Immediately after the capture of Jerusalem from the Saracens by Godfrey of Bonillon^ 
in A.D. 1099, the Brethren decided to take steps to form their members into a separate Order ; 
and, accord insrly, in the year 1100 the new Order, for which the sanction of Pope Pascal XL 
was afterwards obtained, was constituted, with Peter Oerard as its head. This Peter 6«rard 
was a remarkable man in many ways ; not the least singular heluf^ the Strang blunder that 
has been made concerning his name. In translating from a Latin chronicle a sentence 
beginning Gerardus tum (or tunc) dixit,'' the translator, not being very well np with the 
language of the original, got the idea into his head that the word 'Hum" or tunc" was the 
second name of Gerard himself ; and, instead of rendering the passage by Gerard then said," 
he translated it Oerard Tum spoke " ; and this stupid mistake was repeated by various 
writers who followed one another until quite recent times ; and there are several modem 
histories in which it is stated that the founder of the Order was one Gerard Tum or 
Oerard Tunc. 

Before his appointment as head of the new Order Gerard had done some fighting in the 
First Crusade, and had been captured by the Turks during an attack by the Ohristians on the 
town of Assur in Palestine. His captors, recognising the value to them as a hostage of a 

Eerson who was so highly esteemed by his own friends, determined to utilise him for their own 
enefit ; and, with this object, they fastened him to a high cross, which they carried to the 
quarter of the city most exposed to attack, where they set up the croi»s in a breach of the wall 
which the Ohristians had made, feeling sure that his friends would not willingly injure him 
in their endeavours to force their way through the breach ; and this device pro?^ so suocessfnl 
that the assailants had to abandon the attack. 

After beiog released from the cross Gerard was kept in captirity by the Turks for two 
years, but was then ransomed, and became attached to the Hospitium of St. John in JernsaleoL 
Gerard was never formally canonized, but he was placed in the ranks of the beatified, and in 
connexion with this advancement a somewhat singular miracle is recorded of him. For when 
Godefroi de Bouillon was besieging the city of Jerusalem, Gerard and some others of (be 
Brethren were allowed to remain m the city in consideration of the service which they had 
rendered in tending the sick and wounded among Turks and Ohristians alike. During the 
siege, however, he was accused by some of the Turkish officers of being in the habit of going 
on to the waU and throwing down loaves of bread to the Ohristians outside, who were sorely 
pressed by want of provisions. Gerard was taken before the Governor and accused of this act 
of treachery. But when some of the things which he had been seen to throw over were 
produced in evidence of his guilt, they proved, upon examination, to be large stones, which his 
advocate represented that he had been in the habit of hurling down upon the heiEuls of the 
besiegers ; and so satisfactory to the Governor was this proof of his innocence, that Gerard was 
imm^iately released, and his accusers were ordered to supply him with stones to throw down 
upon the Christians, which they accordingly did ; when, as the chroniclers relate, the reverse 
miracle took place, and the stones, as they were hurled down to the GhristianSy became 
converted into loaves of bread. 

In the year 1118 Pope Pascal II. issued a Papal Bull (afterwards confirmed by Oalixtos II. 
in A.D. 1120) in which he recognised the new Order as an independent community, separate 
and distinct from the Benedictines, under whom they had previously acted, having its own rules 
and regulations ; and he commanded that all the hospices in all the countries where they had been 
established, in Europe as well as in Palestine, were to be considered as attached to the principal 
house of the new Order at Jerusalem, and as subject to the head of the Order. The J^rethren 
were confirmed in the possession of the large grants of lands and money which had been made 
for the support of the hospices established by them ; and the Papal sanction was given to the 
exemption from the payment of tithes in respect of all property belonging to the community 
which had previously been granted by the Patriarch of Jerusalem in respect of all lands within 
his jurisdiction ; and it was ordained that for the future the head of the Order should be 
elected by the community itself, and not by any external authority. It is to be noticed that 
in this Bull Gerard is styled only " praepositus " or '*custo8,** that is, '^provost" or ^^UHtrdm^"* 
a style which continued to be used for a long time afterwards, as the head did not assume 
the title of Master " of the Order until a much later period. 

In order to preserve their monastic character it was required that every member of the 
order should take the threefold vow of obedience^ chastity^ and poverty^ which was the charao- 
teristio distinction of all the Monastic Orders. The latter of which vpws meant only that no 
individual member could, as such, possess any property ; but it did not prevent the whole 
community, as a corporate body, from possessing and disposing of any property which they could 
acquire ; and accordingly they became the absolute owners of all the property, the grants of 
which were confirmed by this Papal sanction. 
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It was also appointed that all members of the Order shonld wear the black robe of a monk, 
rendered distinctive by a cross of white linen sewn upon the breast. The form of cross 
ultimately adopted by the Order was one of eight points, well known to us as the Maltese Cross, 
known in heraldry as a cross pat6e, formed of four triangles joined together at the points. 
Bat from some early specimens which I hare seen at Syracnse, and elsewhere, I am inclined to 
belieye that the original form of this cognisance was not sach as it became in later times, bat 
was a plain Greek Cross, baring the extremity of each limb terminated by the segment of a 
circle carving outwards — a form of which a reminiscence seems to be preserved in the curve, or 
sometimes the deep indentation in the base of each triangle to be seen in the modem represen- 
tations of the cross borne by the Order. 

It was during the time of Gerard that the first house belonging to the Order in England 
was established in ClerkenwelL This was as early as a.d. 1102, and its foundation was very soon 
followed by the establishment of others, though the nomber of hooses belonging to the 
Hospitallers was in this country always small in comparison with those of the Templars ; whilst 
in France the contrary was the case, the Hospitallers there greatly oatnumbering their rivals 
the Templars. 

On the death of Peter Cterard in a.d. 1121, he was succeeded in his office as head of the 
Order by Saymond du Pay, a man of very active and energetic character. The first thing 
Da Pny did was to collect together all the rules and regulations which had already been made at 
various times for the constitution and government of the Order, and to frame from these a new 
constitution. In so doing he proceeded rather on the lines of the Order of Aumistinian 
Canons than on those of the Benedictines, by whom the Order was originally founded, as the 
regulations and statutes of the former were very much more suited to an active body like the 
Hospitallers than those of a contemplative Order such as the Benedictines. The new statutes were 
confirmed by a Ball issued bv the new Pope Calixtus II., in which all the grants made by his 
predecessor were not only confirmed but enlarged, so that the members of the Order were not only 
exempted, as before, from the payment of all tithes within the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, but from all tithes wherever their houses and lands might be situate. The members 
were also exempted from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatsoever, except that of the Pope 
himself, and consequently, the Hospitallers, like the Templars, always refused to render 
obedience to any of the ecclesiastical authorities, other than the Papal legates, within whose 
jurisdiction their houses were situate ; and these pririleges, naturally, gave rise to much 
jealoasy, and caused great offence to the secular and regular clergy in' the countries where 
they were established. 

The most important work, however, which Raymond da Puy accomplished, was the 
conversion of the Order from a merely charitable institution into a great fighting body. In the 
condition into which Palestine had fallen at this period the members of the Order in Jerasalem 
were exposed to great danger from the Turks and Arabs, and other Mahometan foes, and were 
obliged to maintain a considerable body of soldiers to protect themselves, and to escort pilgrims 
on their way from one place to another. Raymond du Pny acted on the well-known principle 
of defensive warfare, that the best, or at any rate the most effectual, way to defend yourself is 
to kill your enemy ; and therefore he carried the war, whenever possible, into the enemy*s 
country. He organized a large bodv of men-at-arms, in order to protect the pilgrims who were 
under the care of the Order, and these men did good service to the Christian cause at Antioch, 
Tyre, Jaffa, Ascalon, and other places in and in the neighbourhood of the Holy Land. In 
consideration of these military services Pope Innocent II., in the year 1180, gave the 
Hospitallers a banner for use as their cognisance. The arms borne on the banner exactly 
reversed those carried by the Knights Templars. The arms of the latter Order, as you will 
remember, were a red cross on a white ground, or, as heralds woald say, Argent, a cross 
gules." The Hospitallers, on the contrary, were to bear a white cross on a red ground, 
" Gules, a cross argent." This cross, it is to be observed, was not one of eight points^ 
nor that with the crescent termination, but was a plain and simple Greek cross of four equal 
limbs. It is rather remarkable with them, as with the Templars, that the Grand Masters always 
bore their own arms quarterly with those of the Order ; not impaling them as Bishops and 
Abbots were accustomed to do ; and giving to the arms of the Order the place of honour, first 
and fourth, and taking for their own only the humbler place of second ana third quarters of the 
shield, indicating, as it would seem, that the Order was their proper family of which they were 
the head ; and that their former relations were only connected with them in a more remote 
degree than their brethren of the HospitaL 

This qaartering of the arms of the community with their own was confined to the Grand 
Masters. The Grand Priors and other great officers bore the Cross Argent on a field gules as an 
augmentation on a chief above their own family arms. Though, inde^^ in the case of Alfonso, 
King of Portugal, who was a member, though not Grand Master, of the Order, he adopted the 
practice of the Grand Masters, and bore the arms of the Hospitallers quarterly with the Royal 
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Arms of Porfcagal, actnallj placine the Utter in the second and third quarters, and giving to 
the arms of the Order the place of honour in the first and fourth quarters of the shield. 

Returning to the history of the second Principal of the Order, Raymond du Pay, he held 
his office for twenty years, and was followed by one or two Masters who did not perform any 
very great or distiuKuished exploits until we come to the name of Oerbert d'Assaly, the first to 
assume the title of Master*' or Grand Master " (Magnns Magister) of the Order. He was 
bom in the region of Palestine, in the city of Tyre ; and a hot and fiery blood coursed in his 
veins. Stimulated by the deeds of the Templars he determined that his Order should do 
equally great things, and he accordingly proposed to the King of Jerusalem that they sboald 
join their forces in an attack upon Egypt. This was a perilous as well as a very treachat>ii8 
undertaking, for the countries were at that time (a.d. 1168) in a state of truce. The 
Templars very properly refused to have anything to do with the enterprise, but Oerbert 
having summoned a general chapter of the Hospital obtained the assent of the majority to the 
expedition, although the older members vehemently opposed and protested against the breach 
of good faith which the attack would involve. Notwithstanding their opfxraition, however, 
the attack was resolved on, and the combined forces of the Hospitallers and of the King 
proceeded to Belbeis (the ancient Pelusium), and established themselves as masters of the 
place. They were, however^ soon afterwards engaged by Nouredin, the immediate predecessor 
of the greater Saladin, who collected a great armv of Egyptians and Nnbians, and utterly 
defeated the Christians, and drove them out of the laud. They were obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat, and only escaped total annihilation by the intervention of the Knights 
Templars, who, notwithstanding their protest against the expedition, nevertheless came 
forward to avert the consequences of such an ill-judged adventure. The expedition to 
Egypt brought great disgrace upon the unfortunate Master of the Order, not only because of 
the defeat of his troops, but, pernaps, even more because it involved the Order in a debt of two 
hundred thousand ducats — that is, £100,000 sterling, which they had borrowed for the purposes 
of the expedition ; a sum which, taking into account that the purchasing power of money was 
at that time at least five times as great as at the present day, was probably equal to half -a- 
million sterling of our money. Gerbert was obliged to resign his position ; and, as many another 
resigned or deposed sovereign has done since his time, determined to come to England, but was 
drowned while passing fh>m Dieppe to Southampton on his way. 

The immediate successor of Oerbert d*Assaly was Roger ae Moulins. In a.d. 1184, soon 
after his election, a fresh truce for four years had been agreed on with the Saracens ; and the 
Hospitallers and Templars determined to utilize this breathing time by sending a deputation 
from both Orders to Western Europe to arouse the flagging energies of the people of that 
region ; and to induce them to give further assistance to the Crusaders. Accordingly, they sent 
on this mission, Roger de Moulins, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, and Amaud de Torroge, 
the Grand Master of the Templars, together with the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Herndius. On 
their way they had an interview with the Pope at Verona, but there Arnaud de Torroge was 
taken with a fever and died. This was very unfortunate, for on the arrival of the sarvivors in 
England, in the next year, a.d. 1185, they found that the Templars had just complete! the 
round nave of the Temple Ohurch in London, which still remains to us, and by the strange 
irony of fate, there being no Grand Master of the Templars to be present at the Oonsecration of 
this Charch, the ceremony was performed under the auspices of the Grand Master of the rival 
Order— the Hospitallers— by Heraclius, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem ; who, at the same 
time, consecrated the high altar of the Chapel of St. John belonging to the Hospitallers at 
Glerkenwell. The Patriarch and hie companion, Roger de Moulins, tried theur utmost to induce 
our King Henry II. to lead an expedition to the Holy Land in person, as he had promised to do as 
part of the penance enjoined upon him for his share in the mnrder of St. Thomas of Canterbury* 
But their efibrts were unsuccessfal ; and with much disgast, and after many remonstrances, 
the two leaders of the deputation from Palestine returned to that country, though only to 
bear their share in the great calamities which at this time almost crushed the Cru^ers into 
annihilation. 

It was only shortly after their return that the disastrous Battle of Nazareth was fought, in 
which both Orders took, part with almost equal loss. The Christians mustered, at the outside, 
not more than six hundred men all told. But with these they made such a furious charge 
upon the Stiracens, who had at least seven or eight thousand men in their ranks, that they 
succeeded at first in driving them across the Jordan, but there the Mahometans, seeing their 
immense superiority in numbers, rallied and resumed the fight ; and, in the result, Roger de 
Moulins was killed after he had done such execution with his own sword that after the t^tle 
his body was found beneath an immense heap of the slain ; whilst of the rest of those engaged 
only the newly-elected Grand Master of the Templars and two of his knights escaped, and eveiy 
other one of the Christians was either killed in the fight or slaughtered in the massacre which 
took place after it 
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Soger de Moulins, as I mentioned before, was the first head of the Order who was styled 
Magnns Magister,** or Grand Master." Down to his time the organization of the Order was 
of a very simple character. The members had been merely divided into two classes, ClmcB and 
Laics, bnt as the Order extended itself it was fonnd necessary to introduce subdivisions ; and it 
may be as well for me here to pause a minute to notice the form which the Constitution of the 
Confraternity of the Hospitallers assumed during the latter part of its history. 

The first stage was to divide the Order into four classes or ranks, namely, knights, 
chaplains, serving a>en (f.^., men«-at-armfl or esquires), and priests of the obedience. Besides 
these there were associates, known as Donati or Ohlatij who were not, strictly speaking, members 
of the Order, bat only attached to or connected with it. 

The Knights were obliged to prove sixteen quarterings of nobility in their arms ; or in 
other words, to show that they came of eight auoestors on each side, paternal and maternal, of 
noble rank, and entitled to bear arms. They were subdivided into three classes (1) the Baillis or 
BaUiffsi a title now not thought much of, but in that Order a position of very great distinction, 
being the members of the Grand Council or Chapter, appointed to assist the Grand Master in 
the government of the Order ; (2) CommandsrSy who were the principal military officers, who 
directed the warlike operations in the field ; and (3) The Knights of Justice, whose duty was to 
discharge the obligation of all the chivalrous orders, to see that right was done, and justice 
administered to all who claimed their protection. The Chaplains were the priors of the principal 
churches belonging to the Order, which in all its ecclesiastical arrangements, preserved its 
monastic character. The Esquires (Scntigeri or Esouiers) or Serving Men-at-Arms were the 
figbting men ; and the Priests of the Obedience were the Clerical Members of the Community, 
who performed the services of the Church, and rendered spiritual aid in the Churches and Chapels 
of the Order, as well as on the battle-field. For all those below the degree of Kuight, it was 
required to prove only five descents from Burgesses of repute, although many of those amongst 
the Esquires who were duly qualified were from time to time raised to the rank of Knights. 

The great distinction between the Hospitallers aud the Templars, was, that the latter 
Society was almost exclusively a fighting Order; whereas the Hospitallers from the beginning 
bad within their ranks a large proportion of Clergy, who were afterwards distinguished as 
^'Priests of the Obedience''; and in that character discharged the sacerdotal offices which were 
required by the Lay Members of the Fraternity. 

The fifth class of this Order to whom I have already referred, the Donati or Oblati was 
compoi-ed simply of persons who rendered aid and assistance to the Order by gifts of money, or 
landn, and in other ways, and received in return the protection and favour of the Brethren, but 
were not reckoned among the regular Members of the Order ; though some amongst them who 
were of Knightly rank were termed ^'Knights of Grace 

In strict conformity with their Monastic Constitution, the first four classes were required 
to take the three Vows of Obedience, Chastity, and Poverty, which distinguished the regular 
Orders ; and although their figbting dress, a red surcoat with a white cross upon the breast, 
over a soit of armour, did not present much of the appearance of Monks, yet the black robe 
which they wore when not in nghting trim, reminded themselves as well as those who looked 
upon them, that they were only what they professed to be, Military Friars, whose duty required 
of them the use of spiritual as well as carnal arms. 

Besides these classes, the Members of the Order were also divided into eight '^langues*' or 
tongues. These langues " which were intended to represent so many different nationalities, 
were originally those of Provence, Auvergne, France, Aragon, Castile, England, Italy and 
Germany. Amongst these, England was reckoned as sixth in order ; but it was extine:uished in 
the year 1540, when the Order itself was abolished in this country by Henry VIII.; and 
although it was for a short time revived under Mary, yet the English langue was not then 
restor^. Bnt at a much later period in 1782 a new langue of Bavaria was established in its 
place, when, upon the suppression of the Jesuits, their property in Bavaria was handed over to 
the Hospitallers, who in return established this new, or raiher revived langue, which was 
generally known as the Anglo-bavarian langue. 

The Order possessed also a number of high officers, including the Orand Master at the 
head ; the Grand Commander^ who was Treasarer, and head of the Commissariat as well as 
of the Artillery ; the Grand Marshal, who was in the command of the troops ; the Admiral^ 
who, as having command of the naval force, was, in after times, nearly the most important 
officer of the whole; the Grand Hospitaller, who had charge of the sick and wounded ; the 
Grand Chancellor, who was at once Registrar and Secretary of the Order ; the curiously named 
Twcopolier, to whom was entrusted the command of the light cavalry — men like the Zouaves 
and Torcos of the modern French army — who were specially trained to meet the tactics of 
the lightly armed Turkish horsemen ; the Grand Conservator, or Paymaster of the forces ; and 
the Grand Bailli, who had to look after their fortresses in Barbary, Tripoli, and elsewhere in 
an enemy's country. 
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Besides these members of the Order, who were all men, there was an Order of Nan 
Hospitallers ; but of these we hear ?erj little. 

There is, indeed, a certain Sister Agnes who is mentioned in history as the head of the 
female branch of the Order at the commencement of its institution ; and there were aeyeral 
houses which belonged to the Nno Hospitalers, who appear to have acted quite independently 
of the Knights. These, probably, trained and sent out nurses to the field ; and at the time 
of the capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens we hear of a house of Nun Hospitallers in the 
city. In the year 1180 all the Nuns of the Order in England were compelled by an ordinance 
of Henry II. to retire into the Preceptory of Bnckland in Somersetshire, and there they 
remained until 1540, when Henry YIII. suppressed the house at the same time as he abolished 
the Knights ; and the last Prioress, Katherine Bower, surrendered the Preceptory to the king. 
Besides the Nuns, great numbers of ladies acted as volunteer nurses, like our own Florence 
Nightingale and her companioup, without being members of the Order; and, indeed, it is said 
that some of them went further, and engaged as Amazons in the field in some of the many 
battles which were fought in defence of their own strongholds 

To return to the history — after this digression as to the organization of the oommnnity — 
we find that after the unfortunate afi^air of the Battle of Nazareth, in which the Grand Master 
De Moulins, with all his companions in arms, had perished, Garnier was appointed his snoeeBsor. 
The new Grand Master met the Turks in the terrible battle fought near the Lake Tiberias in 
the year 1187, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of July. The armies fought the whole of one day and 
the greater part of the preceding and following days ; the Orasading host was utterly defeated. 
But I will not repeat the detail of the battle, and the massacre which followed it, as I have 
already spoken of them to you when deliyeriog a discourse upon the histoiy of the Templars. 
The King of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, and Terric, the Grand Master of the Temple, were 
both taken prisoners. But Gamier, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, who was severely 
wounded, cut his way through the enem^ and made good his retreat to Ascalon ; but there^ 
according to one account, he died of his wounds the next day ; though another, and more 
authentic statement, represents that he recovered from his wounds, and afterwards fell in the 
attack of the Crusaders upon the fortress of Acre. The ultimate result of this battle was the 
capture by Saladm, on the 2nd of October, 1187, of the City of Jerusalem. This was, 
practioilly, the termination of the reign of the Latin kings in Jerusalem, for, the so-called 
kings never after that date exercised any regal power in the city. Guy de Lusignan was sent 
by Saladm first to Damascus, and afterwards to Cyprus, never to return. Of the Hospitallers 
one hundred were allowed by Saladin to remain in Jerusalem, in consideration of the kindness 
which they had shown to the sick and wounded among the Mahometans as well as the 
Christians ; but their numbers seem never to have been renewed, and so they died out 
gradually, until all were extinct. The general body of the Hospitallers retired to the strong 
fortress of Margat, which they held for nearly a hundred years, and where they rendered very 
good service to the Christians in protecting them in those places which were still under their 
control, or by joining in the fighting which, notwithstanding the loss of the holy dty, still 
went on in the other parts of Palestine 

While there was any real warfare going on, the Hospitallers and Templars generally 
managed to keep their privato quarrels in abeyance, and stood shoulder to shoulder against the 
common foe. But in the intervals between the engagements with the Pagan enemy, the two 
Orders were always at loggerheads, and oftentimes with very serious results. Whatever questions 
of policy, or military tactics, arose, the Templars were sure to be found on one side and the 
Hospitallers on the other. Thus, on the occasion of the disputed succession to the throne of 
Jerusalem, the two Grand Masters, who were joint regents of the kingdom during the inter- 
regnum, took opposite sides, as usual, and when the successful candidate had to be crowned, the 
Master of the Hospital refused to give up the key of the chest in which the golden crowns, to be 
used at the ceremony, were kept under two locks, of one of which each Grand Master held the 
key. On another occasion, the Hospitellers having enfeofied one Robert Seguin of a castle and 
lauds, which, as they considered, belonged to them, the Templars, claiming the lands and castle 
as their own, drove Seguin out, and established themselves in the place in his stead. Then the 
Hospitallers returned, and laid regular siege to the castle, and so the dispute went on, in regular 
hostile fashion, until at length the Pope Innocent III., the common Superior of both O^ers, 
intervened, and settled the question by deciding it in favour of the Hospitallers. 

Again, on a mere point of honour, concerning a question of preceaence, a formal challenge 
was given by a body of one of the Orders, to an equal number of their rivals ; and the duel was 
fonght with the greatest ferocity, until all the Templars were either killed or mortally wounded, 
and only two or three of the Hospitallers were left to carry away the tidings of their victory to 
their brethren. 

After the capture of Jerusalem, the Hospitallers took part in all the active movements of 
the Crusades. They assisted in the defence of the city of Tyre, and afterwards joined in the 
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great siege of Acre, which lasted for two years, and daring which the Christians and Saracens 
were, at one and the same time, both besieged and besiegers. In the first place, the Saracens 
were shut up in the fortress by the Grnsaders ; but immediately afterwards Saladin came down, 
with a still larger host, and formed a ring ontside the Christian entrenchments, thns shutting 
them in for a time between two fires. The city was not taken until our Richard Coeur de Lion 
came to the assistance of the Crusaders; and, at length, after the most yaUant exploits on both 
sides, compelled the city to capitulate. 

Another series of engagements in which the Hospitallers took a large part was with the 
Eharismians, a wild horae of barbarians from CentnJ Asia. These people having captured 
Jerusalem displayed on the walls of the city the banners they had taken from the Christians in 
seTeral previous engagements. The inhabitants, who had at first fled from their houses, seeing 
these banners floating on the walls, naturally ooncluded that the city had been recovered for 
the Christians, and returned to Jerusalem; when the Eharismians, having allowed the exiles 
to re-enter without impediment, shut the gates, and then seized on the helpless crowd, and 
massacred every man, woman, and child amongst them. The Hospitallers, roused to fury by 
this act of barbarianism, called on the Templars to join them in a common attack on the 
invaders; and on St. Luke's Day (October 18tb, a.d. 1244), a great battle took place, in which 
the Grand Masters of both Orders were slain, and their forces almost exterminated. At the 
unfortunate Battle of Damietta in Egypt both the king Louis IX. of France (Saint Louis), and 
the Grand Master of the Hospitallers were captured and put to ransom, whilst the Grand Master 
of the Templars, who had been severely wounded and had had one of his eyes shot out bv an 
arrow only a short time previously, was killed. Daring the period of the imprisonment of the 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers, waiting for the sum demanded as a ransom to be collect^ 
the officials, who were in command during his absence, took the great seal of the Order, a 
leaden ball (bulla), hung it on the wall of their fortress, and refused to use it, or do any 
corporate act during their chiefs detention, as a token of being plunged into the deepest 
mourning. The ransom of the Grand Master, though a heavy amount, was raised without 
much difficulty ; but the Saracens demanded for the release of king Louis 200,000 pieces of 
gold, a sum equal in purchasing power to at least half a million of our money, thereby giving us 
a measure of tne value in those days of " a peck of March dust,'' if we may accept the truth of 
the proverb that it is worth a king's ransom.'* 

In A.D. 1291 the Hospitallers engaged in the last battles which were fought between the 
Crusaders and the Mahometans in Palestine. They joined in the last desperate defence of the 
city of Acre, where they held out most obstinately, strenuously resisting the violent assault 
made upon it by the enemy. But it was all in vain. In the end thev were defeated, along with 
the Templars, and were nearly all massacred with the exception of a few who managed to escape 
to the Island of Cyprus. There they had the town of Limasol assigned to them by the king 
of Cyprus for their resting place, in common with the Templars : and they set to work to 
fortify it with the intention of making it their head-quarters, but they did not get on well with 
the king of Cyprus ; disagreements were frequent, as their independent ways and high claims 
did not suit the king any more than his claims of sovereignty and supremacy over the Order 
suited them. 

Having lost their foothold on the main land they thenceforth turned their attention 
rincipallv to maritime affairs, and partlv with a view to obtaining a good naval station as a 
ase for their future operations, and partly to secure a place for themselves where they might 
escape from the interference of the King of Cyprus, or any other sovereign except their immediate 
Supreme Lord, the Pope, the recently elected Grand Master, Foulques de Villaret bethought 
himself of an expedition to capture the island of fihodes. Nominally, Rhodes belonged at that 
time to the Greek Empire, but the Emperor had enough to do to look after his immediate 
surroundings, and thns Rhodes had been allowed to become a resort of bad characters of all 
sorts ; and was occuoied partly by a body of Greek subjects in revolt against the Emperor, and 
partly by several hordes or Turkish pirates. The Hospitallers found that they had a very tough 
task at first to make themselves masters of the whole island, but at last, in the year 1810, as 
the occupants could, of course, get no assistance from the Emperor, they succeeded in conquering 
it, and also the neighbouring island of Cos. After they had thus established themselves they 
assumed, during the nearly two hundred years of their occupation, the title of Knights of 
Rhodes." In a.d. 1312, two years after their conquest, on the suppression and extinction of 
the Knights Templars, the Hospitallers, by a decree of the Council of Yienne, received a grant 
of all their possessions, which added enormously to their power and influence. During the 
period of their occupation of Rhodes they had frequent fights with the Turks, who, as the Greek 
Empire was graduallv being extinguished, were creeping up towards Constantinople. As the 
knights had no inland fortresses left from which to make attacks on the interior of the enemy's 
country, they set themselves principally to clear the seas of Turkish pirates. Innocent Y I., 
indeed, was very anxious to have the Order established once more upon the main land, so as to 
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stop the advance of the Turks towards Europe, bat no convenient place could be found in which 
thej could set np their head-quarters inland, and they were forced to abandon the idea. At a 
later period indeed, with the same object, Philip de Naillac on behalf of the Order, entered into 
negotiations with Thomas Palseologus, Lord of the Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus), for the 
purchase of the sovereignty of that region, but the inhabitants, being all devoted members of 
the Greek Church, would not hear of coming under the rule of a body bdonging to the Latin 
Communion, and so the bargain fell through. 

During the stay of the Order in the isUnd many severe fights with the Turks took place ; 
one of the most famous being the siege of Rhodes itself, when a very vigorous attempt was 
made by the Turks, now masters of Constantinople, to turn the knights out of the island. This 
siege, which took place in a d. 1480, was led by the renegade Mischa Paladologus, one of the 
Greek Imperial family, with 160 ships and 100,000 men, but the Hospitallers ultimately beat 
him off though with a very great loss. 

Though thus victorious for a time, the Hospitallers were unable ultimately to retain their 
hold over Rhodes. For in a.d. 1522 the powerful Sultan Soliman attacked them with a force 
of 400 ships and 150,000 men. Uoder their valiant Grand Master Phillippe de Yilliers de 
Llle Adam they stood the siege for more than six months, but eventuallv bad to capitulate ; 
although the Grand Master was very unwilling to give up the contest until he was overruled by 
his Grand Council. 

Driven out of Rhodes, for eight years the Hospitallers wandered about, going to various 
places in search of a home to settle in, but finding no permanent resting-place, until at length in 
the year 1580 the Emperor Charles Y. made over to them the possession and sovereignty of the 
island of Malta, then a mere barren rock ; to which were add^ the small adjacent island of 
Gozo and the town and fortress of Tripoli, on the mainland of Africa. The latter place, how- 
ever, proved a much more troublesome possession than any advantage to be derived fh>m it 
would compensate its owners for ; and it was almost a relief to the Order when, in the year 
1551, the Pacha Sinan and the Corsair Dragut attacked the place, and compelled it to surrender 
to the Turkish power. 

It was during the establishment of the Order at Malta that the English branch of it was 
suppressed by Henry YIII., in common with all the monastic foundations in his dominions. 
Mary restored it for a time during her short reign ; but Elizabeth again abolished it shortly 
after her accession, and by an Act of Parliament in the second year of her reign all the 
possessions of the Order, including what they had derived from the Templars, were vested in 
the Crown. 

During the whole period of their possession of Malta, which lasted for over 260 years, 
the knights employed their energies almost exclusively in naval expeditions, and making raids 
upon the sea-port towns and villages upon the coast, and the^ certainly rendered very good 
service to all civilised people, of whatever race or creed, bv clearing the Mediterranean of the 
pirates who swarmed tnere and if not kept in check would have rendered all commerce there 
impossible. 

To make their position in the island impr^able, the knights canstrncted one of the most 
extensive and powerful fortresses known in the later Middle Ages. The fortress was named 
Yaletta, after the Grand Master de la Yalette, who first designed it ; and the Order rose to a 
greater pitch of glory and distinction than ever. Charles Y., at a Diet held at Ratisbon, 
appointed the Grand Prior of the German Lani^e, to be a Prince of the Empire ; and two 
Grand Masters were, at different times, made cardinals by the Pope. 

Thus things went on until the year 1798, when Napoleon the Great, then on his way to 
E^ypt, landed on the Island of Malta. The Order had been suppressed in France, a few years 
previously, by the Republic, and on landing Napoleon claimed the Island as belonging to France, 
as the great majority of the knights, at that time, belonged to that nation. The fortress was 
treacherously surrendered to the French ; and the knights, under the Grand Master Ferdinand 
Baron de Hompesch, agreed to retire, upon receiving certain pensions and allowances from the 
sequestered estates belonging to them. 

Napoleon, after staying on the Island only a few days, went on to Egypt, leaving as his 
representative the great engineer, Yaubois. 

But although the fortress had thus ignominiously surrendered, the inhabitants of the 
Island were by no means disposed to submit to the domination of the French Republic ; and, 
with the aid of the English, they kept up, during two years, a constant resistance to the claims 
of France, which ultimately terminated, in the year 1800, in the surrender of the fortress, as 
well as of the whole Island, to the English, under whose dominion it has ever since remained. 

When they were driven out of Malta, the Hospitallers again became wanderers. The main 
portion made their way to St. Petersburg, where they obtains the protection of the Czar Paul, 
whom they elected as their Grand Master. The election was, in everv respect, quite irregular 
and void. In the first place^ there was no vacancy, as Ferdinand de Hompesch, the Grand 
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Master, who had snneiidered Malta to Napoleoa and the Freaoh, was still living, and had not 
lesigned. 

Besides which, no Grand Chapter was held nrior to the election, and Panl, who was, of 
conrse, a member of the Greek Church, a powerfol sovereign possessed of immense wealth, and 
a married man, could not possiblv have taken the vows of submission to the Pope, and of 
obedience, poverty, and chastitv, which were necessary to qualify him to become even a member 
of the Oraer, much less its head. When the Czar Paul died, his successor, Alexander, 
wisely contented himself with accepting the position of Patron only, without claiming the Grand 
Mastership. 

When a regular vacancv did occur by the death of de Hompesch in the year 1803, the 
Pope nominated Euspoli, who had been Admiral of the Order, to be Grand Master, bnt he 
dedined the office; and the Pope then appointed Giovanni Tomasi, who accepted the honour ; 
but he died two years afterwaros ; and after his death no more Grand Masters were appointed, 
but onlv Lieutenant Masters, who exercised the powers of the head of the Order, until 1879, 
when the present Pope Leo XIII. once more revived the Grand Mastership and appointed 
Giovanni Battista Oeschi to the post, and as far as I know he still holds that office ; but his 
authorit]^ is very limited, as only the German and Italian langues obey him and recognise his 
jurisdiction. 

I must say a few words in closing about the revival of the English langue. In 1814 the 
French Knights assembled at Paris in a general Chapter for the election of a permanent 
Capitular Commission which was empower^ to regulate all the affairs of the Order. In 1823, 
when the attempts of the Greek Christians to throw off the yoke of the Turkish Saltan were 
beginning to attract attention, the Capitular Commission held a convention of the langues of 
France, Provence, and Auvergne, at which, with the consent of the two Spanish langues of 
Aramn and Castile, it was decided to enter into negotiations for the resuscitation of the 
En^ish langue, which had been suppressed for nearly three hundred years. The motive of 
this resolution was apparently this : The scheme for enabling the Order to resume its military 
operations against the Turkish power was to purchase from the Greeks two small Islands lying 
off the Morea, which were to be made the basis of operations for the recovery by the Order of 
its old possession of Rhodes ; but to effect this purchase a large sum of money was required 
which could only be raised by a loan, and the only country in which there was the slightest 
chance of raising such a loan was England. And as the only security for such loan that could 
be offered consisted of the passages,^* as they were called, that is, the entrance fees paid by 
new members on admission to the Order ; it occurred to the promoters that the beat chance of 
gaining a large increase of those fees was to revive the English Branch of the Order, and to 
induce a number of English persons of rank and wealth to enter it. Accordingly they made 
proposals for a loan of sixteen millions of francs, or £640,000, to be raised on the London 
Stock Exchange. The proposal, however, did not meet with success. The money was not 
raised, the Isluids were not purchased, and the expedition for the recovery of Rhodes never took 
place. Still, however, the negotiations for the resuscitation of the English langue continued, 
until in 1831 a grand Chapter of the English Branch was held, at which the revival of 
the English langue was declared, and Sir Robert Peat was elected Grand Prior, 

A great many objections to the regularity of these proceedings may be, and have in fact 
been, raised. 

In the first place it is objected that such an important proceeding as the revival of a 
suppressed branch of the Order, especially with such modifications of the ancient rules as could 
permit the enrolment amongst its members of knightly rank of persons who rejected the 
authority of the Pope, who might be married men, and who were not required to surrender 
their private property to the common stock of the Order, could not possibly be legally and 
validly effectea except by a decree of a general chapter of the whole Order regularly assembled, 
under the authority and presidency of the Grand Master, or, in his absence, or durmg the sus- 
pension of his office, of the Lieutenant Master, duly appointed and exercising the functions of 
Grand Master, whereas no such general chapter was ever held ; and so far firom the proceedings 
having been carried on under the authority or with the sanction of the Lieutenant Master, he in 
fact issued a strong protest against them. The allegation that the Capitular Commission 
appointed in 1814, conferred upon the three French langues sufficient authority to take this 
step, is met, first by the assertion that the Commission did not conyey, and never purported to 
convey, any such authority — and even if it did, the authority, it is said, was revoked and 
annulled before it was exercised. And as to the claim put forward, that the assent of the two 
Spanish langues of Aragon and Castile made the proceeding to be one authorised by a resolu- 
tion of the majority of the langues constituting the entire Order, it is replied, that even if such 
consent could nave the effect claimed for it^ as a matter of fact such consent was never given by 
a r^ular formal vote or resolution of any chapter of the Spanish langues duly held, bnt was 
only ooQUxmnicated by two persons representing themselves to be deputies of the langues of 
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Aragon and Castile, bat who had no duly anthentioated credentials to present to warrant their 
assumption of the right to represent those langnes. 

It is indeed always exceedingly difficult, when great changes ha^e taken place in the character 
and constitution of a corporate body, or (]^uasi-corporate body, which has become split up into several 
sections, to determine wnich of the conflicting sections has the right, or the best right, to hold itself 
out as the legitimate successor of the original body ; or, ind^d, whether the original body can 
properly be said to continue in existence at all ; and it must be confessed that in the case of 
the Imights of St. John of Jerusalem it would be exceedingly difficult, if any claim to property 
tenable before a legal judicial tribunal depended upon it, to establish the right of the resus- 
citated English langue to be considered, consistently with the constitution and rules of the 
Order, to a genuine branch of the tree, in the same sense as was the old English lan^e 
down to and at the time of its suppression or deposition in the sixteenth century. Whether 
those branches of the Order, the Italian and German (Austrian), which reoognise the supremacy 
of the Pope and the authority of the Orand Master appointed oy him, have any better claim to 
be regarded as exclusively constitutbg the Order, is a question the solution of which may best 
be left until the demand for some practical action dependent upon it renders it a matter of 
essential importance to determine it. 

It may, perhaps, appear somewhat singular that upon the occasion of the revival, or alleged 
revival, of the English langue, so many Emghts of English nationality could be found to attend 
at, and constitute the first Grand Chapter of the English lan|^ue that had been held for 290 
years. It appears however that there was at that time, still living, one Englishman, Sir Joshua 
Colles Mereaith, who had been admitted to the Knighthood of the Order, by the Grand Master 
Ferdinand Baron de Hompesch himself. The rules of the Order provided that, in an extreme 
emergency, any one single knight might confer the rank and dignity of knighthood upon any 
duly qualified person who sought it, and in view of the approaching attempt to resuscitate the 
Englisn langue, it is said that Sir Joshua admitted several Englisbnen to the knighthood, by 
bestowing upon them the Accolade (that stroke across the shoulders with a sword, which signifies 
the last blow that the candidate mav receive without resenting it), and the knights thus created 
again bestowed the honour upon others : so that at the date of the Grand Chapter at which Sir 
Bobert Peat was elected Grand Prior, and the renewed existence of the English langue was 
proclaimed, there was a goodly muster of Knights to represent the langue and discharge the 
functions of a Provincial Chapter of the Order. 

But whatever may be the right of the resusciated English langue to be considered as a true 
branch of the original Order, there is no doubt that it has devot^ itself most energetically to 
the accomplishment of the services indicated by its motto, *^Pro utilitai$ hominum," In strict 
accordance with the original object of the Order, it undertakes especially the care, and if it may 
be, the cure, of the sick and wounded of all classes and nations in peace as well as in war, and 
by means of its well-organized Ambulance Department, it has done most excellent service 
in dleviating suffering and sickness in various pM*ts of the world. Besides an establishment at 
Jerusalem near to the original Hospitium belonging to the '^Monastmum Beaten Virginis MaruB 
ad Latinos,*' the members have acquired the possession of all that remains of the first house 
established by the Order in England, the Priory of St. John at Oierkenwell, where they have 
established a valuable library ; and by means of various organizations, they are very actively 
engaged in practising and promoting many charitable and good works for the benefit of 
mankind." 

But the dignity and importance of the English branch has only quite recently been vastly 
enhanced, and indeed would seem to have reached its highestpitch, by the grant of a Charter 
of Incorporation under the Sovereignty and Patronage of H^r Majesty the Empress Queen 
Victoria. — And they can now boast of the Headship of the heir to the throne — His Rojtl 
Highness the Prince of Wales — and as a postscript to this discourse I add the subjoined extract 
fh)m "The Times of July 19th, 1888, which contains an account that I think will gr^y 
interest the Society, of the latest doings of the Fratres Hospiialarii Sancii Joann%$ in 
Hierosolymd. 



THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN OP JERUSALEM. 

An interesting and historical event occurred yesterday at St John's Gate, Clerkenwell, 
the ancient gatewav of the once famous Priory, when His Royal Highness the Prinoe of Wales 
was formally installed as Grand Prior of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England, which has recently been incorporated under that title by Royal charter, and of which 
Her Majesty the Queen is declared to be the sovereign head and patron. 

"The order has for many years been known to the public as a philanthropio body of hi^b 
standing, and more especially daring the last few yearsi from the extensive operations of its 
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ambulance department, more familiarly known as the St. John Ambulance Association. The 
whole scheme of its operations, indeed, is, as far as possible, by adaptation to the requirements 
of modem times, the perpetuation of the Hospitaller work of the famous Order of St. John 
of Jerusalemy which, in the Middle Ages, was the most striking and practical order of 
chivaliT. 

" His Eoyal Highness, who was accompanied by Prince Albert Victor, was, on his arrival 
at the eastern entrance of the gateway, received by Mis Highness the Duke of Teck, General 
Sir John Sfc. George, E.O.B. (Chancellor), Sir Edmund L^mere (Secretary-General), and by 
Mr. Tyssen-Amherst, M.P. (Genealogist to the Order). Mr. Easterbrook, the Assistant 
Secretary and Honorary Associate of the Order, was in attendance. 

A procession having been formed, His Royal Highness was conducted to the Chapter 
Room, to a chair on the right of the chair of ^te, and was received by the members of the 
Order there assembled upstandmg, His Royal Highness' entry being announced by Sir Albert 
Woods (Garter). The Duke of Manchester, who was Prior of the Order for twenty-seven years, 
before its recent incorporation, was the presiding knight. 

The Secretary-General then read that portion of the Royal Charter of Incorporation 
which declares the rrince of Wales to be the Grand Prior, after which the presiding knight 
asked His Royal Highness whether he would endeavour to govern the Order according to the 
statutes declared in the charter. To this the Grand Prior answered, 'I will' The Bishop of 
St. Albans (Chaplain-General) recited select psalms and prayers. The Bailiff of Egle then 
handed to tl^ presiding knight the sheathed sword of the Order, and Uie Grand Prior, having 
received the sword, unsheathed it, in token that the Order had again a Grand Prior. The 
other ceremonies of investiture were then performed, the badge of Grand Prior and the star 
of the Order being in succession presented to His Royal Highness, who was then placed in the 
chair of State (with the Duke of Manchester now on his right) ; the sword was returned to 
the Bailiff of Egle, the Grand Prior was proclaimed by the Genealogist, and tiie homage-roll of 
the Order was signed, after which the members of the Order made a solenm declaration of 
obedience. 

After the ceremony of installation His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor and the 
Earl of Lathom were received by His Royal Highness the Grand Prior as Knights of Justice 
of the Order. 

His Royal Highness announced that he had communicated to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Prussia, the Grand Master of the Johanniter Order, that Her Majesty had 
granted a Charter of Incorporation to the Order in England. To the names already on the 
roll of the membera of the Royal Family and other illustrious personae^ was now added that 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connanght and Strathearn, as a Enight of Justice ; and 
among the Ladies of Justice their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Helena (Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein), the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome), 
the Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg), the Duchess of Albany, the Princess 
Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck), Her Majesty the Queen of Denmark, Her Majesty the 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, and Her Rc^al Highness the reigning Grand Duchess of Baden. 
Uis Royal EUghness announced that the allowing members of the Royal Family would also 
join the Order, viz. : His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, His Rojjral Highness 
rrince George of Wales, and their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud 
of Wales, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Highness the Duke of Teck, and Sir 
Edmund Lechmere were promoted to the grade of Honorary Bailiff. Mr. Furley and Colonel 
Duncan were promoted to tide grade of Honorary Commander. 



President of the St. John Ambulance Association — the Ambulance Department of the Order — 
and that His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor would be the Sub-Prior of the Order, the 
chapter was closed in usual form." — Times, July 19, 1888. 



His Royal Highness the Grand 
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BY 



(Other than that of Wisby.) 
MAJOB HEALES» F.aA., F.B.S.L., Hon. A.B.I.B.A. 



ATTBNnoM to the interest which the ohnrches of Oottland afford. Wfts first dr&wn by sonift 
excellent papers written by the Hon. 0. J. Bobert Gordon in 1847, and published in *^Tbe 
Eoclesiologist,"' the periodic chronicle of the doings and transactions of the Eoclesiolof^ical 
Society; a Society whose mantle, we may hope, together with its distinctiye name and objecti 
has fallen on our Society.' 

Next, Mr. J. W. Clark, in 1856, wrote some capital papers in the same periodical* 

Mr. Gordon, at that time, strongly advised that a deputation of adyanced Ecclesiologists 
should next season proceed to the island and report upon the churches there. The idea was 
a good one, but failed immediately to be adopted ; and though on my own part it often recurred 
to me, more distant and more adventurous journeys, or engagements of times and seasons, post- 
poned my visit to Gottland, until at length, in 1884, circumstances concurred in enabling me to 
give some time to the investigation of the subject. Written notes required to be supplemented 
by illustrations beyond what the sketch-book would afford, and no photographs of the Gottland 
CDurches had ever been made ; in fact, so fiEur as the pnblic were concemeo, no one seemed to 
have taken the slightest interest in the subject ; so m the following year I returned to the 
island for further travel, and took over with me a photographer from Stockholm, and thus, 
together, the work was completed.* I must not, however, omit to mention, that on the 14th 
December, 1885, a capital paper by our esteemed colleague, Mr. E. Herbert Carpenter and Mr. 
Wm. White (both well-known architects) was given to the Royal Institute of Bntish Architects 
on the churches of Wisby. They had ^li a visit to the island in company with the equally 
well-known artist, Mr. A. H. Haig, himself a native of Wisby,* who contributed brief notes on 
seven or eight of the country churches, and their remarks were published by the Institute in 
1886. At an earlier date, in 1864, there was published an account of the Gottland Churches/ 
in three parts, the first of which is what we may call their natural history, and the other two, 
a description of them individually, much in the same style as, though more briefiy than. Sir 
Stephen Glynne's Churches of Kent this work, unfortunately for our purpose, is written 
in the Swedish langnage. I have had the advantage of perusing a translation of the more im- 
portant part made for Sir Henry Dryden, Bart, (who most liberally lent it to me in furtherance 
of the interests of our study), and I find that it fully confirms m^ summary of the characteristics 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of the island. This is the entire bibliography of the subject. 
Thus it happened that it remained to me to make known the ecclesiology of Gottland to English 
ecclesiologists, and the present paper is, therefore, the first attempt to give anything more than 
a general view of the suoject, and I think I may say that it is an exhaustive summary. 

The Island of Gottland is seen on the map to be in form somewhat like the Isle of Wight^ 
but far larger in measurement, being about 70 by 85 miles, lying in the Baltic parallel with the 
Swedish coast and readily accessible by steamer from Stockholm several times a week, and also 
less firequently from Copenhagen and Gottenburg. The capital, and only town (for, in fact, the 
island can, after its capital, boast of only three or four villages), is called Wisby, a name which 
for centuries held a position in the mercantile world higher than that of even London at the 
present tima It was the head of the great Hanseatio League — an Association of the Great 
i^orthem Mercantile Communities, formed for the purpose of mutual protection and an united 

» The EcclmohgUt. Vol. viii, p. 209. 

2 Those who know best the very important part which that Society performed for the great reriral of church 
thooi^ht and feeling, in the stady and publication of Christian knowledge, chiefly on the practical side, each as 
ritual, architecture, music, painting, and the arts,.as appUed to ancient Christianity, wiU best appreciate its Import- 
ance. Without its assistance, theology alone would probably have failed to acquire the great hold upon the 
Church which the two combined will, doubtless, set the Church in England as the brightest jewel in the One 
Church's Crown. Far, very far, in adyance of the age, the Society led thid way, and now, by the lapse of time, bat 
few of the great names surriye, such as Bishop Jenner, Canon Hehnore, and Messrs. France, Diokinsoo, 
Chambers and Luard. 

* The cost of reproduction of many photographs is, unfortunately, too great for the resouroM of this Society. 

* TU EctUiiologitt. Vol. xvi., p. 141. 

* Proeuding$ of the Royal Institute of British Architects^ 1886. These, howerer, are mere tonriats' notes. 
» GottlawTs Konsthistoria, af C. G. Brunius, 1864. 

* iVote* on the Churches of Kent, by Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., 1877. 
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commercial organization ; so powerfiil a corporation that they oonld and did, from time to time, 
waee war with any of the neighbonriog kmgdoms when they found it requisite for mutual 
defence. The sea-laws of Wisby antedated the &mouB laws of Oloron, upon which the 
present maritime laws of the ciyuised world are based. 

One would anticipate, therefore, that a study of the ecclesiology of Wiaby would present 
a picture of the ecclesiology of the island, but the reyerse is the case. Wisby was a great 
mercantile centre, attracting commerce fh)m all parts of Europe, and, beyond that, was a 
distributing point for the products and manufactures of the East, which found their way more 
readily and safely by the route of the Black Sea and the Volga, to Wisby, as a depdt, than by 
the sea-route of the pirate-infested Mediterranean and the subsequent dangers of the stormy 
Atlantic. As a free Republic and reftifre to natiyes of all countries not in accord with the 

foyemment of the time, it presented, as London now does, a refuge ftom danger on the one 
and, and on the other great facilities for commerce. Thus it happened that there settled in 
Wisby a large number of foreigners, who, though, as history proyeo, were thoroughly loyal to 
Aeir adopted country, were, neyertheless, clannish, and each clan, or ci-devant nationality, 
built a church for their own religious requirements ; and they built in the style which was 
prevalent at the time in their late domicile. Thus it happens that the churches of Wisby are 
of very yaried architecture, and practically, present little of the type of architecture which is 
not only preyalent but uniyersal in the rebt of the island. 

As regards what is called localism, we may note that, in medisByal times, in eyery 
district, architecture down to, or especially in its detail and monuments, had a strong tendency 
to local peculiarities, and that tendency was necessarily the strongest where the locality was 
isolated. Thus, to take types nearer home, Scottish architecture is distinctly different from 
that of England, and, though possessing its own indiyidualitj, shows a strong trace of the French 
style, such as one would expect considering the great association that country had with France 
prior to the union with England. Ireland displays a type quite of its own; and so the 
Channel Islands, and eyen the little Isle of Man, exhibit local peculiarities, quite sufficient to 
distinguish them from the style current in England or elsewhere. In fact, we may draw the 
line of localism much closer, and refer to the marked peculiarities of the Marshland Churches of 
Norfolk and of Bomney ; the glorious spires of Lincolnshire, the grand towers of Somersetshire, 
and splendid woodwork of Deyonshire and Norfolk. In a country so especially isolated as 
Oottland, possessing great wealth and a considerable population, we may reasonably expect to, 
and in fact do, find a localism of great interest, while, for the reasons mentioned in reference to 
cosmopolitan Wisby, we must not anticipate that the one perfect church of that City 
and the ruins of a dozen more within the walls, interesting as they are, will exhibit 
marked localism.^ One other exception must be made ; that of the monastic church 
of Boma Eloster, built in the period of early transition from the Eound-arched to the 
Pointed style; a Tery fine and simple specimen of architecture consisting of continuous 
nave and chancel, and aisles of almost equal length ; a building of considerable size 
for Gottland, as, though devoid of tower, it measures about 140 feet long; but the character is 
exactly soch as we might expect to find in a Carthusian church in England or France. Roma 
Kloster is (without referring to Wisby) the only monastic building in Gottland. With omission 
therefore, of Wisby and Roma Eloster, we find that every church in the island presents distinct 
characteristics and individualism marking the local type.' 

Fortunately for eoclesiologists these churches have come down to us structurally almost 
tmtouched, though no doubt reft of much of their richness and beauty, and their wealth of 
decoration and monumental remains. In themselves very strongly and simply built, and little 
liable to injury from Time's defacing fingers, they haye escaped the far more destructiye 
process called ''restoration." In a few instances windows have been enlarged ; new and 
incongruous roofs substituted for the original vaulting, and a few other church wardenisms 
introduced; for whitewashing and pews we must be prepared; but happily the latter are 
generally low and unobtmsiye, and sometimes even decorated with paintings of Saints, selected 
from the Old and New Testaments. 

The prosperity of the capital (which was notorious) included the prosperity of the whole 
island ; it lasted, with little serious interruption, from a time prior to the year 1,000 (though 
there is no architecture earlier than what we call the Norman style), until the year 1361, when 
Waldemar III., of Denmark, attacked and captured Wisby, after a gallant defence, during 

^ These ohuFches have, I learn, been most fully studied and measured by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., an 
ecclesiologlst of well-known and well-proved ability and learning ; who, we must strenuously hope, will some 
day give to the world the result of his investigations. There are some good lithographic sketches and plans tin 
Bansiiche Witbyfahrt^ by Elingberg and others, fol., Hamburg, 1882; and some others in an excellent paper by 
our friend Mr. Carpenter, jointly with Mr. W. White, in the Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1886, already adverted to. 

1 It will, of course, be understood that casual exceptions to the general rule are not necessarily referred to ; 
such a course would only be irritating. 
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which a large nmnber of the inhabitants were slain, and the town was so effectaally plundered 
of its wealth and crippled in resources, that it never recoTcred its commercial position and 
strength, but on the contrary became an object of prey to the neighbouring kingdoms, and the 
possession of Swedes, Danes, or Liibeckers, as the case might be, until at length it was finally 
taken by and annexed to Sweden in 1645. How completely the fortunes of the rest of the island 
were dependent on those of the capital appears from the fact that from about the middle of 
the Uth century, church-building practically ceased. Thus, it will be seen that the architecture 
with which we are concerned is limited to the period between the years 1000 and 15J61, and, 
though we find many roods and reredoses, all subsequent to that date, they were chiefly, if not 
entirely, imported into the island. 

In confirmation of the theory as to the earliest date offered, we may note that thexe is no 
conclusive example of what we should term Saxon architecture ; as regards long and short work, 
there are only two examples, Othem and Lummelande, and a third, Ekeby, less clearly 
marked ; but masonry of that kind, taken alone, is the reverse of conclusive. 

Here it will be well to state that in the present paper, the terms familiarly used by English 
ecclesiologists to designate the several styles of Gothic architecture (imperfect as such adirision 
must necessarily be where everything was constantly progressive), viz., Saaxm, Norman^ Early 
EngUah and DecoraMy will be used in the present paper to indicate the style prevalent at the 
particular period, through of course, in strictness, these terms, as applied to the architecture of 
Gottland, are altogether incorrect so far as the actual meaning of the words themselves, 
independent of their technical meaning.^ 

The churches are almost invariably surrounded by a strong wall, within which is a belt of 
trees, not very old, but thick enough to prevent a photographic general view fi*om any point 
whatever, even when, as we sometimes tried, the camera was set on the top of the wall. One, 
two, or three lych-gates open the way through the wall to "God's acre;" their date is 
impossible to afl&x, but generally they present the appearance of Early English work. 

As regards orientation, we may- observe that the same system as in England prevailed in 
Gottland ; that is to say, the long axis of the church always runs, more or less, East and West, 
but is liable to variation to either side. 

The architecture <^ the 'islaad'exhibits, in various particulars, a want of constructive skill, 
but that want was oounterbatuiced by a special solidity and massiveness of treatment, with the 
happy result that none of the old churches have needed rebuilding, or any costly work for their 
preservation. What a happy, thing- it~~w6uld be if our scientifically built churches did not 
constantly require it, as we are assured by our most eminent architects that they do I 

The general, or typical, plan of a Gottland church consists of a very large and fine 
Western tower abutting on a nave, the proportions of which are about a square and a half in 
length as compared with width ; next a narrower and lower, square, chancel ; and then, most 
frequently, but not always, a still smaller and lower apse, either semi-circulfu* (which is most 
common) or square. There is never a chantry, though sometimes a small vestry is built out on 
the North side of the chancel (probably none very ancient). The walls are extremdy thick 
(often 4 to 5 feet), though sometimes thinned off iirom ground to roof, so that the external face 
of the wall, instead of being perpendicular, batters or slopes inwards as at Masterby, where 
every wall batters — a peculiarity which was often adopted in other things for the sake of effect 
as distinguished from any practical benefit; thus the opening of the tall doorways oft^ 
diminishes frt)m the sill to the lintel ; and the same peculiari^ may also be observed in some win- 
dows, as well as in most pillars. The walls built after the Norman period were strengthened by 
bold base-mouldings running round them on the exterior, and forming a marked and beantifm 
characteristic. The necessity for these thick walls is apparent, for they have invariably to carry 
the weight and sustain the thrust of a massive vaulting which covers the church, whilst 
there are no buttresses whatever to aid in counteracting the thrust Above the vaulting rises 
an extremely hi^h-pitched roof, sufficiently strong to throw off snow or rain, but otherwise of 
slight construction. One would assume that the high pitch was designed to meet some local 
requirement, such as a prevalence of heavy snowfalls, but it does not i^pear that the depth at 
snow is greater on the island than on the mainland of Sweden where such steep roo& are not 
customary. One regrets to add that there is not now a single gable-cross to be seen. 

Dunng the earlier period the architectural stvle was almost identical with what we call 
Norman, and assume to have been introduced into England by the Normans after the conquest 
in 1066 ; there is scarcely a building or feature which, if seen in this country, would be noticed 
as special The tower is rather larger, perhaps, and higher than usual, of which there are good 
examples at Grottlingbo and Hemse ; the small, narrow windows of tiie nave and chanoel, set 

1 To some of the facts stated an ocoaaional exoeption may possibly be foond; bat as the object of the p rese nt 
paper is to deal with general oharaoteristios, it would orerload the subject if each exoeption were specified ; and 
for the same reason the writer has refrained from specifying the names of many of the ohurohes parttonlariy 
referred to or serving as illostrations of the point mentioned. 
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hiffh up in the walls, may be eaaily matched here ; while if the East end has an apse it is 
lighted by three little loopholes, or» in default of an apse, by a triplet of extremely small, 
eqni-distant windows. Presnmably Norman chnrobee in Gottland were not yanlted any more 
than was nsaal here, and, being ceiled, did not require a roof of more than moderate pitcL 
There is nothing to indicate what sort of covering the towers had, for what we find now are 
usually good wooden broach spires of certainly much later date, though when, definitely, there 
is nothing on which to form an estimate. 

One curious fact will be obserred, that neither at that nor any subsequent period was there 
such a thing in the Island as an original window on the North side of nave or chancel, nor till 
within the last few years was there ever a burial on that side of the building. In the Norman 
period a doorway is occasionally formed near the extreme West end of the North wall of nave, or 
less rarely, in the tower ; but as now seen, are always walled up. 

The gradually progressive changes of style are more prommently seen in the tower than in 
the rest of the building. Beginning with a plain, fair-sized tower, rather tall for its other 
dimensions, an entirely new feature was developed towards the end of the Norman period, and 
thus it may be accounted for. Newel or corkscrew staircases never occur in the island, bat 
access to the upper stories and belfiy was by means of steep, straight staircases running up in 
the thickness of the wall of the tower, starting on the South side and opening at the West side 
on to the first floor or space above the first vaulting — they were generally vaulted two or three 
times, and thence in the same manner to the upper stories. The towers built towards the 
end of the Norman period, and subsequently, were much larger in proportion to the rest of the 
boilding, and also higher in proportion to their plan. OoDsequently the staircase hollowed out 
in the thickness of the wall became stiU more a source of weakness ; the walls, indeed, were 
very thick but they lacked the strength which buttresses afford. To counteract this evident 
source of weakness a veiy ingenious and picturesque device was introdaced, and soon was most 
frequently adopted ; which was this, the North and South, and sometimes also the West walls, 
were thickened about 4 feet, up to the level of the 1st or 2nd floor, terminating in an open 
gallery, not unlike the external galleries often seen in Rhenish churches. In the great thick- 
ness of the tower wall thus fortified, no danger could arise from the cavernous staircase. Round- 
arched arcading in openings divided by a slender shaft into two are occasionally found though 
(since changes took place, but slowly), I imagine not earlier than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, soon followed by a development into pointed arches, of precisely similar character, 
which continued till the end, varied only in detail in towers of the Decorated period. The 
windows of the uppr and belfry stories were always of a similar character, round or pointed 
headed, and dividea by a slender shaft into two lights. Examples of noble towers at Wester- 
heide, Alfva, Stenkyrka, Tingstade (Plate L), and Wall (Plate II.), may be specially noted. 

After the Norman period the towers were always of very noble dimensions both in plan and 
height, and far grander in proportion to the rest of the building than were English towers. 
The top of the wall on each face ran up into a very steep gable, springing from which we see a 
timber broach spire of considerable height but still not nearly so lofty in proportion as our own 
spires, and therefore looking grandly massive rather than lofty. The towers and spires present 
a specially noble and characteristic feature. Unfortunately they are 'liable to danger from 
lightning, and even within the last few years several have been set on fire and burnt ; one was 
struck a few dajs previously to my visit ; the electricity exploded from the inside at about one- 
third of the height from the base of the spire, charring and throwing planks and woodwork to 
some distance outwards, but happily doing no further damage. There is no example of a stone 
spire in the island, probably on account of the general unsuitability of the local material for the 
purpose. 

As we have already noted, the whole of the church, at least after the Norman period, was 
invariably vaulted. The division of the width of the church into a nave and aisles, although 
occurring in some.three or four examples, was an arrangement evidently derived from abroad, 
and never thoroughly understood. In all other countries the nave (to which the aisles are 
appended) is wider than, or at least as wide as the chancel ; here the reverse is the case. The entire 
width of the outer walls of the nave, when of larger than usual dimensions, would have rendered 
it very di&cult to support the weight and thrust of vaulting, even making full allowance for the 
thickness of the walls, but remem^ring that they were unassisted by buttresses ; and, therefore, 
intermediate bases of support were desirable, just as we find it^here, although we have only the 
comparatively little weight of a timber roof. But when the division into nave and aisles was 
adopted in Oottland, the plan as carried out was so constructionally defective that the arrange- 
ment was, as I have mentioned, evidently not understood, and there can be no doubt that (as 
in many points of ritual in use here at the present time) the idea was simply imitated from 
some other country and its theory never learnt. The nave is always narrower than the 
chancel, and consequently the East end of the arcades rested against the walls on either side 
of the chancel arch, which, of course, afforded no more strength to resist their thrast than the 
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thickness of the wall itself. The appearanoe of the arcade so placed is nnsatisractory to the eye. 
Roma, Lan, and Grottlingbo (see rlate lY.) will serye as examples 

In two examples the exterior presents the appearance of a clerestory, bnt practically the 
openings are above the vaulting, and serve only to light and ventilate the space between the 
vaulting and the wooden roof which protects it from snow and rain. 

Instead of the triple division into nave and aisles, another plan was adopted, and ro he- 
C[uently as to be a marked characteristic here, while so extremely rare elsewhere' that one is 
justified in attributing it to the invention of an early native architect ; it is the division of 




Fio. 1.— Qboukd Puln, Gantebm. 



the nave-vaulting longitudinally into two equal parts, which at their junction rest upon a 
single, very strong piOar, or two of them, forming a sort of arcade of two or three bays, running 
East and West down the centre of the nave. The bays of vaulting are each simply quadri- 
partite. This unique arrangement of division of the nave lengthwise into two equal parts 
is not ineffective, though the position of a very stouc pillar or two in the centre of the nave 
must always have been somewhat obstructive. In an architectural point of view it is fistnlty 
in construction, since the central groin of the vaulting necessarily abuts East and West on 
the cross wall, just over the point of the chancel and tower arches — a position singularly ill- 
adapted to carry the thrust, and requiring, as a matter of necessity, that the arch should be 
lower than it would otherwise be; at the west end for the tower arch, two smaller arches 
with a solid pier between them were often wisely substituted. Ganthem (see fi^. 1), Bjdrko, 
Bone (see Plate III.), St&iiga, Stenkyrka, and many other examples might be dteoL 

On the South side of the nave is a grand doorway, and usually two tall and rather 
narrow windows, while the North side is blank ; but sufficient wall-painting remains to show 
that the plain wall-space was made a feature of great beauty. The chancel arch is usually 
cut square through the wall, and has merely the most simple impost, and only moulded arch and 
jambs towards the latest date. The chanc^ itself is as plain in its architecture as the nave; 
on the South side is a very fine doorway and one window ; the apse is narrower and lower, 
and if semi-circular, has three extremely small loopholes for windows, or if square, three 
detached lancets, the centre of which is rather the widest as well as tallest. Though there 
remains no wall-painting in the chancel or apse, except in one early example covering the conch 
of the apse, we cannot doubt that both were enriched by the skill of the artist. Two or three 
examples, however, of chancels built at the latest date are entirelv exceptional in design and 
dimensions. They consist (as at Sanda and Eskelhem) of a grand cnoir flanked by aisles equally 
long, and almost equal in width and height, parted from it by an arcade of three wide and lofty 
arches, resting on slender, clustered marble pillars ; the windows are large and very lofty, arranged 
in triplets at the East end, or in pairs. Such chancels were added to older and comparati^y 
small and low naves ; and the contrast is striking, incongruous, and unsatisfactory. Whether 
these examples were the work of a native architect or a foreigner one cannot tell ; but the design 
was too ambitious, the slender pillars being insufficient to support the large space of vaulting, 
are now, more or less out of the perpendicular and in a hazardous state. 

* The only examples I know in England of a aimilar treatment are at Gaythorpe, Linoolnahire ; Hannington, 
Northamptonahire ; and Orayford, Kent. In these caBes the raison ditre — the support of yaalting— is deSdentf 
for there is none, and the aroade carries only a light, low wall, on which the ridge of the roof rests ; the inoon- 
Tenience of the arrangement remains, though wi^out any equivalent advantages. A few examples may be mat 
with on the Continent, but probably to be accounted for by some special oircomstanoe of locality or reqairdment. 
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Having thus noticed the constructive features, we will next look to the chief features of 
decorative construction — the doors and windows. The doorways are magnificent, and far 
surpass any equal group of parish churches in England ; Waskinde, Stanga, Burs, Grottlingbo, 
and Rone may be named as good examples. The side walls of the church being much more 
lofty than would be those of a church of similar dimensions in this country, and so extremely 
thick, afford scope for a much larger and finer design, with numerously recessed jambs with 
shafts and mouldings ; and, as though this were deemed insufficient, the wall surrounding 
the door is thickened outwards a foot or so, to give additional splay. The jambs generally 
consist of little rectangular recesses, one behind the other, with a cylindrical shaft in each 
recess ; occasionally, in later days, mouldings were partially substituted. The caps are either 
separate or continuous, and carved with a series of small, single effigies, or heads, or else foliage, 
not unfrequently on one side heads and the other foliage. Above the caps the inner arch is 
foliated in even numbers (instead of uneven numbers, as nearly invariable with us), from two 
up to an almost indefinite number, and the foliations are often filled with flat discs, which 
(without regarding possible casual exceptions), are practically unique; these foliations are 
occasionally carried down to the ground on both sides or only on one. The outer arches 
of the head, beyond the foliation, were moulded, at first simply, and later with much rich- 
ness ; beyond that comes a very acutely-pointed pediment, occasionally capped by a small 
figure, and the tympanum is sometimes, but not usually, ornamented with sculpture in low 
relief. (Fig. 2.) 

One peculiarity must be noted : the footway to the door is seldom raised, and never very 
much, above the ground level, but at the door itself a stone bar about four inches square runs 
across, which one has to step over in order to enter the church. 

As to the doors themselves, it is probable that, taking an 
average of churches, no country in the world can now com- 
pare with their ironwork, either for richness, early type, and 
splendid preservation, and in it can be traced the gradual 
changes of style down from the stiff and formal design to 
the most beautiful and elegant Early Decorated work. Ex- 
amples at Rone, Lokrnme, Eskelhem, Fole, Lojsta, 
Trakumla, Martebo, and St&nga, may specially be noted. 

In two or three instances there is an ancient bronze ell 
measure, fastened by a short chain to the church door. 

The ecclesiologist who expects to find rich window 
tracery in Gothland, will certainly be disappointed. 
Windows of the Norman period are quite narrow, and 
set very high in the high walls, as, in fact, we often find to 
be the case in early Norman work here. They gradually 
developed in size, and at length, almost imperceptibly, their 
heads became pointed. Some time afterwards they were 
divided into two lights each, perhaps trefoiled, and in the 
head a trefoiled or quatrefoiled circle. The very large 
windows found in the splendid chancels of the latest period 
are identical in style, and the only variety is that in the 
East end of a few chancels is a broad window of four or five 
lights, having in the head a number of small, unfoliated 
circles, forming as clumsy and inartistic a design as can be 
Fig. 3. Ikonwobk, Locjkbum. found in Gothic work of any date ; Endre and Barlingbo, 
Bro, Halla, and Follingbo will serve as examples. We must not, however, omit to notice that in the 
West face of the towers there has sometimes been inserted a circular window, three to five feet 
in diameter, with a tracery of circles as at Barlingbo and Atlingbo ; these are of later date. 
But the windows contain a good many fragments of early stained glass, more, in fact, than we 
find in our own churches, and sometimes very perfect ; very generally it is early fourteenth 
century work, and not unfrequently earlier, as in one early Norman chancel, wherein are com- 
prised representations of the Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Presentation in the Temple, 
Kaising of Lazarus, and the Entry into Jerusalem. The colouring is rich, good, and harmonious, 
and the design and workmanship leave nothing to be desired ; one wishes that our churches 
could show as beautiful work. The oldest is that in the Norman Church at Sjonhem, but there 
is beautiful early glass at Barlingbo, Endre, Stenkumla, Eskelhem, and many others. 

Sculpture for decorative purposes was very early used, except for the caps of doorways, 
which, as mentioned, were either an arrangement of small figures, heads, or foliage, and very 
little in the tympana ; usually simple, and often rather rude. In one singular exception, a 
dozen large figures, carved in high relief, are arranged in several separate tiers, and set in the wall 
just East of the principal doorway, so incongruously, that we may fairly assume they were 
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obtained from some other bnilding, and imported into the island, and, in fact, they look older 
than the present chnrch, which evidently dates from the earlier half of the fourteenth century. 

Of decorative paintinsr, by far the earliest, as well as one of the most perfect, examples is 
foand covering the early Norman conch, or semindome, of an apse, and probably is its original 
decoration ; it occurs at Masterby. In the centre is a Majesty within an anreole of light green, 
powdered with roses ; at the angles the evangelistic emblems. On either side are three standing 
fignres, and below, separated by a broad band of scroll-work, are the twelve apostles. Above a 
amal), round-headed window in the conch are three demi-figures, labelled, EVROPA, ASIA, 
AFRICA. Outside the arch of the apse, on the east wall of the chancel, are Moses and Aaron ; 
beneath each a Prophet, and a King, with nimbus, below. The drawing is extremely archaic, 
and the colouring very dark, but that may have been partly occasioned by smoke. From this 
date there are many remains of painting — sometimes very extensive — and the subjects are more 
^nerally taken from Scriptural events than from legends or histories of the saints. At 
Wamlingbo, Horsne, LaderbrS, Bute, Wallstena, Lye, and Fide, there are very good remains. 
Large dedication crosses, painted on the walls, are very common ; their number is various. » 

In no instance is there a rood-screen, or any indication of such a thing having existed. 
But there is very frequently a splendid rood, with figure from four feet to life size ; the shorter 
arms enclosed within a circle, and the whole richly carved, painted, and gilt. The date is 
almost always in the fifteenth century, early rather than late, and free from the agonizing 
postures we too often see. Nar, Sundre, and Wiklou may be cited as examples ; the latter has each 
foot separatelv nailed. What position in the church these roods originally occupied there is 
nothing to afford any indication ; one or two are suspended immediately under the point of the 
chancel arch, but the others are nearly all set high up against the North wall of the chancel — 
a very good position, receiving an excellent light from the window opposite, and relieving what 
would otherwise (now, at least,) be nearly a blank wall. In several it may be observed that the 
foot of the cross is planted in the jaws of the great dragon, as at Bjorke and Tingstade. 

It is interesting to note that the difference of floor level between the nave and chancel in 
Oothland was just as little as in England, and the level of the doorways was never more than a 
low step or two above the surface of the soil. 

Only in two or three cases — Dalhem, Eskelhem, and Endre are almost the only instances 
one can note — are there any stalls, and they are situated only on the North side of the chancel, 
and date near the end of the fifteenth century : probably imported. 

Referring next to the altar, we invariably find it still standing, detached from the East 
wall. It is as it used to be in England, a simple mass of masonry, with a plain mensa, rather 
larger, and with the under side chamfered; of rather large dimensions, varying, of course, 
according to the size of the chancel, and ranging from 9 ft. 7 in. x 4 ft 9 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 
The five crosses are slightly incised. In some cases, where they are wanting, the slab has 
probably been renewed. A very curious feature is that in the back of the mass of masonry is a 
hollow, nearly cubical, from one to two feet in size ; a very rough hollow, in very rough 
masonry — a circumstance which seems to controvert the theory which first presents itself, that 
it was intended for use as an Easter sepulchre, since for such a purpose one must assume that 
the masonry would be fine, and that there would always be a rabbet for a door, and traces of 
hinges and holes for lock-bolt.^ 

In later work it is not unusual to find a small leaf-shaped piscina bracketed out from the 
South side of the altar, close to the West end, and draining into the substance of the altar, as 
nt Halla, Barlingbo, Kellnnge, and Dalhem. 

The mensa is generally covered with a cere-cloth and a white cloth, on which always stand a 
pair of brass candlesticks. The priest, when officiating, wears a small chasuble, either crimson 
with gold cross or black with a silver cross ; none of real antiquity, though none very modem. 
From monuments dating in the fourteenth century the chasuble was then what we should 
consider rather short, and pointed, and little ornamented ; apparently the alb reached to the 



generally a small organ. Wafers are always used ; two or three ancient boxes containing them 
(or, possibly, pyxes), formed of turned wood, or leather, are still in use. 

Very few articles of ancient church plate remain,* The foot of one chalice, dating about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, bears the figures of three crowned female saints in low relief; 
the bowl is modem, but we learn from monumental effigies that the early form was nearly semi- 
g'obular. There are also two extremely small chalices in white metal, respectively measuring 
5^ and 4| inches high, with the same form of bowl ; they are very richly moulded, and the 
perfection of workmanship cannot be surpassed. I saw one bronze cover and ring of a censer; 

1 In Hartene we read that the Host was to be deposited on Good Friday " in una parte altaris," and the 
Rom^ rubric directs " Hodie parttur locus aptut in aliqvd capelld ecclesicBj vel altart** 

^ It is possible, of course, that some may remain in the care of the priests, but aU enquiries failed to hear 
mention of any. 



ground, quite covering the cassock. 
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alms dishes of brass, with repoiiss6 work, with representations of the Ttll, or the spies 
returning with grapes, or similar snbjects, such as were manufactured in such abundance in the 
Low Countries, are common. 

TTsuallj resting on, or else attached to the back of the altar, we frequently find a rich and 
beautiful wooden reredos, dating from the middle of the fifteenth century, or rather earlier, up 
to nearly the middle of the sixteenth century, yarying very much in design ; sometimes rising in 
very light and elegant, lofty, open tabernacle work, with small detached figures, or else fine 
triptychs, with beautiftiUy carved eflSgies, detached or in relief, the whole richly coloured and 
gilt, as at Wallstena, Lojsta, Trakumla, Eraklingbo, Wamlingbo, and Burs. It is probable 
that these reredoses were imported from various countries ; some of them even bear Oennan 
inscriptions commemorating the donors, as at Linde, while the lighter and more elegant exaaiples 
are more like English or French work ; painting occupied the place of sculpture in some 
instances. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the earlier reredos was often displaced 
for a small one of stone, much simpler in design, and somewhat rudely carved ; on them are 
usually sculptured a few scenes from the life of Our Lord (often including the Crucifixioo), 
set off by cherubs, and flanked by Moses and Aaron of disproportionate magnitude, always 
painted and gilt. 

We have noted that there were no 
chantrv chapels ; but we very frequent- 
ly find, especially in early and small 
churches, a little altar against the wall 
at the end of the nave, on each side 
of the chancel arch, which is rather 
narrow in order to allow room for 
them ; Masterby, Wamlingbo, and Wik- 
lou will serve as examples. It seems 
probable that the arrangement was very 
usual in early churches in Gottland ; nor 
was it rare in England at the same 
priod. They are always small, measur- 
mg from 5 ft. 10 in. to 5 ft. 4 in. by 
alMDUt 3 ft. I did not see any marked 
with the five crosses. The altar on the 
South now, not rarely, forms a substantial 
base for a pulpit dating some time in 
the seventeenth century, or later. 

In. the South wall of the chancel are 
rudely cut hollows for sedilia and piscina. 
Aumbries are a great feature : they are 
very large, and rich, and numerous ; 
almost always in the North wall, and 
frequently also two or even three more 
in the East wall, always pedimeotal- 
headed ; the interior, or the inside of the 
doors only, often richly painted with 
saints. After Wall (see fig. 4) we may 
specially note Stenkumla and Bojrko. 
It is probable that some of the hollows 
which we class with aumbries may have 
been reliquaries ; Wamlingbo, Nar, and 
Fio. 4. AuMBBT, Wall. Sanda furnish good examples. In one or 

two instances they are set so high up in the wall that they can only be reached by steps ; and 
in one example the door is formed of interlaced iron strips. 

Ancient fonts are almost invariable, and very generally of Norman date, but frequently 
eet on a curious, later base. The bowl is generally circular, but sometimes octagonal, and 
decorated with shallow panelling containing sculptured scenes, such as the Fall, Annunciation, 
Nativity, and Crucifixion, in low relief, fairly designed, well cut in a hard white stone, and 
generally in fair preservation. Bro is one of the earliest and most beautifully cut Those at 
Halls, Wiiskinde, Ekeby, Stenkyrka, Akeback, Bute, and Endre, are noteworthy. The base, 
when not original, dates probably from the fourteenth century, and of a strongly marked type, 
with four large, bold, grotesque heads or toads ; unfortunately the material is a very soft sand- 
stone, and thev are now much decayed, presumably by action of weather. Probablv these bases 
were bowls of later fonts turned out of doors at the Beformation, and subsequently brought in to 
serve as bases for the older^ finer^ Norman bowls. All the fonts have been removed into the 
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cbanoel ; but the spot where these formerly stood, in the middle of the nare, facing the south 
door, is sometimes still marked by the circular stones on which they rested. A few original 
covers which remain, represent a model of a cruciform church with spire, on the top of 
which is the symbolical Silver Dove, as at Endre and Heideby. 

In several churches one may observe a suspended model of a ship, of no great antiquity, 
bnt evidently a votive oflfering — probably in token of thanksgiving for preservation from 
shipwreck. 

Church bells afford special interest to those practical ecclesiologists who do not mind 
riskiDg their necks occasionally. One may reasonably assume that these very capacious belfries 
would in early times have contained various bells, and may fairly attribute to sacrilegious 
spoliation the fact that each church now has but one. The bells are mostly of fair size, though 
not to be called large. One, at Barlin^bo, bears this inscription in Lombardic characters^ 
with a small standing figure between each word : — 

XFEAUDIN08: MAEIA SIS PRECATA : SCE DUC' . . . ORA PRO NOBIS. 

Below is a majestv in a vesica, and a merchant's mark. There are two black-letter examples, 
of which, one at Nar bears the date 1432 : dated bells of each subsequent century are common. 
One only sacring-bell remain^, and that is not very ancient. 

Having thus described the main features of Gottland churches, and their special local 
peculiarities, it only remains to us to refer to the sepulchral monuments. 

No such thing as a full, or even an alto-relievo effigv exists either in stone or wood ; no 
high tomb, and no mural monument Of brasses we have but one specimen, at Bars, and that is 
simply an inscription on a broad marginal band of metal A few examples of sculpture in extremely 
low relief, such as are popular in parts of Germany, occur ; but the monuments are almost all 
incised slabs ; and these are very numerous, though many have been turned out into the church- 
yards to certain ruin by the elements or the growth of hard lichen ; the clergy of the island 
(the only persons of any position or influence) care as little for antiquity, and feel as little 
reverence for the monuments of the dead, as our own clergy usually have ; and thus it happens 
that when a church is restored " (which in Gottland is happily confined, as a rule, to putting 
a deal flooring in place of stone, or a wooden roof and flat ceiling instead of repairing the vault- 
ing), the ancient monuments, mostly dating from the first half of the 14th century, and some, 
with valuable Runic sculpture and inscriptions, are deliberately consigned to decay. The naves 
of the churches are now almost invariably floored ; but a good many incised slabs yet remain 
in the chancels. The design on these is usually a cross, usually rather simple, but sometimes 
rich, or else the effigy of a priest or civilian, nearlv life-size, and occasionally standing beneath 
a canopy. The slabs are large ; the design is usually rather rude, but the cutting go^ 

Inscriptions are very generally marginal, bnt occasionally run up the stem of a cross. The 
Runic character and language usually occur on early crosses, and are found even as late as 
1449, though Latin written in Lombardic letters was more common ; and in 1483 we meet, 
at Barlingbo, with the first example of the national language of Sweden. These facts are 
interesting philologically. 

Although the population of each parish is very small, and the priest and a farmer or two 
are usually the only persons above the position of labourers, the churches are well maintained. 
If, as has happened in two or three instances, the means of maintenance absolutely fail, the 
church is left to gradual decay, while the parishioners are annexed to a neighbouring parish. 
Of one such deserted church, at Bara, only the walls remain, buo the bell still hangs in the bell- 
cote ; in another (Trakumla), the abandonment of which is but recent, a splendid reredos of 
light tabernacle work, dating in the third quarter of the 15th century, amongst other things, 
remains untouched. 

The churches generally seem well-filled, but no new churches are ever needed. Probably 
the population is stationary, and therefore the old requirements for church accommodation 
stiU fully suffice. 

I think it will be seen from the preceding notes that the churches of Gottland offer to 
the visitor much that is fine, much that is interesting, and much that is peculiar. 
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THE CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF THE EAST AND ITALY. 



The influence that the Cardinal points have had upon the aspect of buildings, as might 
have been expected, has been very great. From the earliest ages to the present day, the 
heavens have been studied to ensure warmth and brightness to the interior of our dwellings, 
and we continue to regulate our plans that the sunlight may fall upon some parts, and that it 
may be avoided on others. 

How far symbolic reasons prompted the placing of buildings in aocieut times, or what 
influences or beliefs were at work at different periods, can only be judged by the study of each 
monument and of the people who erected it ; but the practice was extended throughout the 
ancient world. Thus, the Tower of Babel, one of the oldest of buildings, was placed four square to 
the Cardinal points. So was Babylon itself. The Great Pagoda at Tanjore is similarly placed. 
So are the Great Pyramids, the Temple of Segesta; those of Juno and Concord at 
Girgenti, and that of Minerva, at Syracuse, are so likewise. So is also the Great Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra, but the axis of the building is North and South. So is, likewise, the Great 
Temple at Baalbec, the axis of which is East and West; the entrance being to the East. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, and also that of Theseus are orientated as 
an English Church. The Parthenon, the Erectheum and the Propylaem, are also orientated, 
but on the authority of Canini's plan, they are a little out of a true axis. 

The Tabernacle in the Wilderness, as we all know, was made by Divine direction, and it 
faced the Cardinal points. In like manner, so did its successors the Great Temples at Jerusalem, 
erected in succession by Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod. The entrance to these Temples was 
to the East, the Holy of Holies being to the West. 

The Temple area itself, that mysterious enclosure to which the attention of so many 
enquiring minds has been directed for centuries, still faces the Cardinal points ; while the New 
Jerusalem, which the inspired Evangelist measured with the Angel, was also four square, with 
its faces North, South. East, and West. 

Here in our own country, the Romans frequently laid out their cities with regard to the 
Cardinal points : London and Colchester are so, not to multiply examples, and York and Chester 
fairly so ; the latter having its longer axis nearly North and South. 

In many of these, we are at no loss to think that the element of perfection, completeness, 
was the governing principle to be expressed by the position, but no question of orientation 
arises with respect to any of these structures. 

The arranging of churches with their principal entrance to the West, and the Holy Table 
to the East, appears to have had its beginning in early times; and although we have no examples 
remaining of the very earliest churches, yet there is sufficient analogy fo)m those of later date 
which remain, to justify the belief that earlier churches were so placed. The idea of looking to 
the East had its beginning in times far more remote than Christianity. And, indeed, what 
could have been more impressive to the untutored mind of primitive man than for him, day by 
day, to see the darkness of night gradually give place to the blaze of the rising sun in the East ? 
It must have seemed to be a daily miracle. This appreciation of the rising of light to illuminate 
the earth's darkness, accordingly appears early in the world's history. Stonehenge — to name but 
a single instance, amongst others which are amply enough of themselves for a lecture— appears 
to have been planned in reference to the light of the rising sun. 

In addition to this, the position of a sanctuary was early associated in men's minds with 
the idea of looking towards it, and Daniel, in Babylon, looked towards the Holy Temple at 
Jerusalem when in prayer, as the Mahomedans of to-day look towards Mecca. 

With the growth of our religion, these old-world beliefs were likely, rightly or wrongly, to 
find a dace, and, as we all know, they did mingle. Thus the convert to the new faith looked 
to the East, not merely because the source of all light was from the East, but, as they were 
told, and as many are still told, there was also the Holy City, Jerusalem, containing Our Lord's 
Sepulchre ; while the old Jewish belief that the Day of Judgment would be proclaimed from 
above the Valley of Jehoshaphat, also tended to the development of the practice. 
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It is said, also, that the Apostles tartied to the East in prayer, but were this on any better 
anthority than mere tradition, there would surely be some allusion to the practice in the New 
Testament 

Let us now proceed to a hasty examination of the orientation or otherwise, of various 
churches in yarious districts. Here let me say, that my intention in bringing the subject of 
orientation of churches under your notice is, to do so by means of the tangible evidence of 
actual buildings, rather than firom quotations from writers. The length of the subject requires 
me also to deal with broad principles without regard to interesting minor details, such as for 
instance, in onr own country, the deflection of one part of a church more than another, and slight 
variations of axis. I propose to speak of buildings as being orientated when they are nearly so. 

It is but natural that this enquiry should b^in in the Holy Land, whence the faith went 
forth into the known world. 

Jerusalem has many churches, of very varying dates, so far as regards their foundation. 
If the Dome of the Rock, according to Mr. Fergusson's hypothesis, be that erected over the 
supposed site of Onr Lord's Crucifixion and His Sepulchre, then it is well marked by an octagonal 
building. If, on the other hand, the existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre marks the site of 
Constantine's original structure, then we have a buildiufr which is itself exactly orientated, and 
we start with this fact in relation to the first erected church in Jerusalem when Christianity 
became the State religion. Here I may say that when a church is once founded, there is but 
little possibility of its axis being altered, however frequently the fabric itself may be added to or 
rebuilt. There is a group of sanctuaries belonging to various local churches around the main 
church. They are all orientated. There are many others in Jerusalem, founded by the 
Crusaders for the most part : all are orientated in like manner. The Church of St. Anne, by far 
the most perfect, is of especial interest, for we know the period of its erection. 

The Armenian Church of St James, the Tomb of the Virgin, the Mosque on the Mount 
of Olives, and the ancient Church of the Holy Cross, are alike orientated.^ 

The fine Basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem, founded by Constantine, and of whose work 
so large a portion remains, is also truly orientated, as we know by Sandys' Travels,' The 
recent volumes of the Survey of Western Palestine " also give a plan, as well as of numerous 
other churches, many of Byzantine date, and several of Crusading times. They are all more or 
less orientated, although several are inclined slightly to the North of West, while the church at 
Amwas, and that at Deir-el-Belak, resemble the Ancient Sanctuary at Hebron in having the 
angles, and not the iiaces to front the Cardinal points. 

With such kind of exceptions turn we to Tyre, to Askelon, or elsewhere in the Holy Land. 
Whether the churches were erected under Greek influence, Armenian, or Prankish, the same 
amount of orientation is to be found. 

Let us enlarge our field of observation. The churches of the East, speaking generally, 
are fairly orientated. Mons. Texier's great work and the translation by Mr. Popple well Pullen 
are available for our enquiry, with certain plans, measured fix>m the buildin^^s themselves, and 
afford more information than the vague descriptions of travellers who frequently make no 
allusion whatever to the position of the buildings which they describe. The plan of the city 
of Thessalonica^ has the appearance of that of an English town, so exactly are the churches 
placed East and West, if we may judge by the plan as given. A single church, and a single 
one only, is described as having its main entrance East — that of Eski Djuma. 

Not only is this so of the large churches, but of the smaller ones as well. Even the circular 
Church of St. George, has the chancel and apse thrown out from it pointing to the East. The 
churches vary considerably in date and in architectural importance, but they all agree with 
respect to their orientation. 

The Church of Myra (Lycia) is due East and West ; as is also that of Dana, near the 
Euphrates, a bailding which was erected A.D. 540. It consists of a simple nave with sideaislesi 
and a small semi-circular Eastern apse. 

The Church of the Holy Wisdom at Trebizond, is of late date, but its position is the same 
as the earlier buildings ; as is also that of the Church— now the Mosque of Orta Hissai— one of 
the last works of the Byzantine Emperors. 

At Constantinople, the great church of Sta. Sophia, erected originally by Constantine, but 
rebuilt on a larger scale by Justinian, renders an unusual variation of much interest with respect 
to the peculiarity of its orientation, regard being had to the large size of the building. Its angles, 
and not its faces front the cardinal points.^ Sta. Irene near it follows the same direction. There 



^ See the plans in Pierotti's Jerusalem Explored, 
> Ed. circa 1620. See his plan. 

3 Byzantine Architecture, Texier and Fallen, p. 120. The exact compass points are not given. 
« Constantinople von E. Stople, Berlin, 1867. 
Plan de Constantinople par F. Friend, Vienne, 1830? Both of these maps mark tbe Korth Point by a line 
from angle to angle, throngh the centre of the dome of Sta. Sophia. 
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are three Armenian Churches dose together in the Earn Kapn quarter, and two or three others not 
far off. Although tiie entrances must be in different faces, yet all these structures are similaiij 
placed. Several of the Mosqnes, once ancient Churches, follow in the same direction, and tlie 
same may be said with respect to many other churches, Armenian and Oreek alike. There are, 
in fact, only a few churches, the axes of which are East and West The lines of the City, 
where the original ones can be traced, follow the same direction. Since Jerusalem is, rougmy 
speaking, to the South- West of Constantinople, it maybe jast possible that the churches and 
tne roads alike were thns arranged to look towards the Holy City. 

We haye thus evidence, the best of all evidences, that of existing structures themselves, of 
the prevalence of orientation in the churches of the East, not only at one particalar age, bat 
continuously. Not only in relation to convenience of position, but as a matter of observance, 
and not confined to one particular district, but evidently a prevalent custom over a wide 
geographical area. I consider Sta. Sophia and its neighbouring churches as being orientated, 
but as being so after a different method.^ 

We may trace in these examples cited, that the great bulk, at any rate, of them have 
no relation whatever either to our Lord's Sepulchre, or to the place of His Ascension, 
or the supposed place of His coming again to judgment, or to the position of the Holy 
City; were it so, we should find the churches, elsewhere than at Constantinople, pointing 
towards Jerusalem. But this is not the case. The churches beyond the meridian of Jerusalein 
look East, as does that of Bethlehem so close to it on the South, and as does St. Anne's, within 
Jerusalem itself, which is abnost on the N. and S. axis of the Temple area. The churches of 
the City itself look in the same direction, whether erected by Greek, Copt or Frank, whether at 
an early or a late period. We are thus broup^ht to the conclusion that churches point East 
solely for the remaming reason, namely that light comes fi*om the East. 

Some months since, at the desire of your Council, I had the honour of delivering a lectnre 
before you, in the course of which I took occasion to compare the rigid orientation of the 
churches in the midst of crowded, ancient London, with the irregularity of the positions of 
those of Rome. In particular, I called attention to the fact that St. Peter*B itself has its 
principal entrance at the East, and its choir altar. West. My remarks seem to have been 
somewhat of a surprise, and a member of your Council wrote questioning the position of the 
choir altar, stating that the celebrant at the high altar &ces East ; and questioning also the 
irregular positions of the Great Basilicas as named by me. In consequence of these remarks I 
exhibit two plans of St. Peter's. The first is that of the church erected originally by Con- 
stantine.' It shows the arrangement of the earliest fabric of which we have clear record, and 
the plan is a curious one as showing its apse at the West (not the East), and flanked by transepts. 
It shows also the usual arrangements, such as are found in many other fabrics, namely, 
an outer court and a nave with double aisles. The second plan shows the way in which the 
modem church stands in relation to the former fabric. A glance at these two plans is 
sufficient to show that orientation has never been studied in either of the churches, and that in 
the former fabric, as well as in the present, the principal or entrance front is, and was, at the 
East ; while the principal altar of the earlier fabric, like the present choir altar, has always been 
at the West The existing Baldachino and central altar under the dome did not have its 
counterpart in the previous fabric, so far as standing in the centre of the church is concerned. 

Here are also two other designs for the re-building of St. Peter's. Neither shows an 
oifientated church. 

I exhibit a view of the choir altar from PistoUesi's H Vaticano, It shows a large ordinary 
composition in Bernini's weak style, attached to the wall of the Western apse, and surmounted 
by the Chair of St. Peter. From the same work is a view of the central idtiy:, and its 
Baldachino. It is difficult to see how a celebrant, if he faced the East, towards the entrance, 
could be seen bv any congregation in the nave ; and the choir altar appears designed for the 
service of the choir. 

The view, like those of St. Maria Magriore and St Maria in Transtevere, shows a space 
on the East side as if the celebrant sto^ there in the manner usual in Roman Catholic 
Churches. 

At San Lorenzo the altar is made with a double face, and a celebrant can look two ways. 
At St. Peter's, the Baldachino being square, it would doubtless be possible, were it derired, 
for the celebrant to stand either North, South, East or West. My remarks have relation, how- 
ever, not to this matter of position, but to the axis of the buildings ; and a church cannot be 
said to be orientated when its entrance front is East. 



' Should the position of the Gity be the resnlt of other inflnence than that named, it may follow that the axes 
of the churches were determined by the coarse of the streets, and that orientation was not genex«Uy obserred al 
Constantinople, whatever may have been the custom of the Eastern Church elsewhere, earlier and later. 

' Die BcuiUken de» Ckrittlichen Roms, J. M. Enapp and Dr. Runsen, Plates ] and 2. 
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Time need not be occapied to explain that St Peter's is not the original Cathedral of 
Rome. It became so only with the development of the idea of snpremacy over other churches, 
and of associating the name of St. Peter as the founder of the church at Kome ; when, in fact, 
they gave to St. Peter what they owed to St. Paal. The Basilica of St. John Lateran is the 
earlier of the two in this respect at least, and it retains much of the arrangement of the 
primitive fabric erected by Gonstantine. Like St Peter s, its principal fiont is to the East, the 
altar is West. 

I exhibit Barbazzi's beautiful internal view of St. John Lateran, looking ^om nave into 
chancel, that is from East to West The main altar under the chancel arch is distinctly shown. 

The number of churches in Rome being so great, it is impossible to render more than some 
rapid notes with respect to the positions of a few of them. Entering the city on the North, by 
Porta del Popolo, we find the church of St Maria with its main front West, but with two other 
churches opposite, entering to the North. Two more at the Ripetta face West, but San Carlo 
near it, and Trinity del Monte are East ; while San Lorenzo in Lucina is North, as are also 
San Ignazio and the Rotunda. 

"Let OS turn to the South district, now mostly fields, and certainly not buildings. San 
Gioyanni Evan^elista faces North-west, San Cesareo, North-east, San Sisto, South-west, and SS. 
Nereo and Achilleo, opposite to it, North-west On the Aventine Hill, Sant' Alessio faces South- 
east, while Santa Sabina, close at hand, is South-west. Santa Saba, on a spur of the hill, is South, 
Santa Balbina, East. 

In the West, still in open ground, without any present structural impediment with respect 
to position, San Coeimato points nearly North ; San Pietro, in Montorio, and La Scala, both 
alike face East; Santa Cecilia, and some others near it, South-east, following the lines of the 
roadways. 

In the West the ancient church of San Clemente faces North-east, as^do also San Martino a* 
Monti and Santa Prassede, Santa Padenziana, and some others. By way of a change, Sant' Antonio, 
dof^ to Santa Maria Maggiore, faces at right angles, and is accordingly South-west. These 
examples are all in the outskirts. Those in the heart of the city, in like manner, &ce in every 
conceivable way. They, like those elsewhere, are of all dates and sizes. Large and small alike, 
follow no rule of orientation, but are erected apparently to follow some line of street, possibly to 
take in some foundation of ancient work, probably only at the caprice of the builder. Here is 
a large plan of Rome with many of its 800 and more churches marked. The axes of the great 
Basilicas, which I named in my former lecture, may be followed on it, and they will be found to 
point as I said they did. 

They, all alike, large and small, show the same indifference of position (I use the word 
in no sense of complaint); and when we come to a church which appears to point to the East, 
like the ancient Basilica of St. Paul without the walls, it appears to do so only because it is on 
the right-hand side of the Eoman road to Ostia. I have already referred to the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo, which now points East ; but the ancient fabric, attributed to Constantine, in the fourth 
century, or at least to the Empress Placidia, in the fifth, pointed exactly the reverse way. The 
alteration of the axis, a very unusual one, was made only in the thirteenth century by building 
a new nave to the West of the old bailding, which then became the existing chancel. 

I exhibit plans of many of these churches. They are filled with side altars, grouped all 
round the fabrics. With such an appropriation of the interior, the axis of the main building 
is a very small matter. 

Before quitting Rome it may be of interest to point out, as one of the curiosities of 
orientation that, while in Constantino's work at Rome the entrances are to the East, at Bethlehem 
it is to the West, while if the lines of Sta. Sophia are his, there is there again a change. The 
Roman examples were very probably so planned to be similar to the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Other cities of Italy, as might be expected from the usages of the capital, render in the 
main similar results with respect to the positions of their churches, but some of the exceptions 
are so curious as to repay for their consideration. Next to Rome itself, Naples contains within 
its irregular extent the largest number of churches of any Italian city. I have turned over 
the sheets of a large recent map^ of this city, on which the position of every church is marked. 
I should weary you were I to render the results in detail. Suffice to say that the axes of 
the churches are in every possible direction, following no rule whatever. They are built to fall 
in with the lines of other bnildings, or to face the principal streets. This is so not only in respect 
to the parish churches, but those also of the monasteries. The cathedral is orientated. 

Florence is very similar, although it is curious to observe that the Duomo and a certain 
number of churches in the older part of the city are orientated, or orientated to a certain 
extent; but the large church, S. Maria Novella, faces South, S. Croce in Gerusalemme is North- 
west, and the churches in the suburbs follow every conceivable angle. 



1 NapoU, 1858 
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The same remarks apply also to Milan, where likewise ther cathedral is orientatecL^ There 
are many existing chnrches that follow no rale. Old maps show a still larger nomber than 
at present exist. 

The Cathedral of Pisa is orientated, bat San Stefano has its entrance East, and other 
chnrches yary greatly. Ferrara shows yariations as much as at Borne or Naples, allowance being 
made for its less size. Many of its churches face North, East, or South, but the cathedral 
appears, if I can judge from a recent map (1850) to be orientated. 

Bologna presents similar differences ; and while the large Church of San Petronio is 
orientated, the cathedral, only three streets away, is at right angles to the former, with its 
entrance to the South. 

Pavia' is laid out with its streets at right angles — the axes being about E.S.E. The 
cathedral and the churches follow for the most part the lines of the streets, and there is as much 
difference with respect to orientation as in other cities. Palermo is somewhat similar, and the 
churches follow the lines of the streets. Turin is also laid ont in squares, and similar results 
follow. 

Genoa is a city very irregular in plan, and there is no rule with respect to the churches. 
The cathedral is only approximately East and West, but the others have axes to every angle. 
I exhibit Cav. Foppiani's plan. 

I show an old plan of Venice' on which the positions of the chnrches are marked. Yon 
will see on it those of some demolished churches; and we may take some consolation from what 
it makes clear to us, that it is not only in London that ancient churches are destroyed. 
Unfortunately, the work of removal has begun again in our own days, at Venice. In tins 
city, as in so many others, the cathedral, St. Mark's, is orientated, but the other churches have 
been left very much to go their own ways— one of the most recent, the Madonna della Salute, 
having its main front to the North. Byzantine influence, as apart from that of Bome, may 
have prompted the position of St. Mark's. The same is, doubtless, the reason for that of the 
churches of the East Coast, which are all well orientated. Mr. Freshfield has recently 
described the churches of Ban, Traini, Canosa, Brindisi, and others.^ They were rebnilt by 
the Normans after the country had been taken from the Greeks. Here, then, we are brought face 
to face with evidence that, while on territory more or less subject to the influence of the Boman 
Church, we can find no rule for the orientation of the buil(ungs, yet, as soon as we come to 
a district where such influence was not felt, or felt slightly, the rule is observed. 

Perhaps no country experienced the influence of Bome more than Spain^ In this 
country the City of B^trcelona has many churches, not one of which is orientated, the 
cathedral facing North-west ; Santa Maria del Mar, the next largest church, South-west ; and 
the others vary equally. 

The Cathedral of Tarragona faces nearly South, and, not to multiply examples, the axis 
of the modem Cathedral of Lerida is North-east and South-west. The chnrches of Madrid 
are mostly of late date, and there is no regard whatever to orientation.* 

I have abeady referred to the fact that, passing over the Alps, orientation aj^pears in the 
South of France, with variations, which are also traceable in other places on the border-land 
of the North of Italy. Thus at Bivoli, some of the churches are orientated, others are not ; the 
same may be observed at Vercelli, and many other places. 

These evidences are ample to show that in Bome and Italy generally, where the influence 
of the papacy was strongest, orientation has never existed. Where such influence has been 
weakest, it is found more or less marked. 

But it is time to turn our attention to our own country, where we have through its length 
and breadth a series of ancient churches, second to none in any other land, and in which we may 
study all varying phases of development, from very small b^innings to the present large 
structures. 

It is but right that our enquiry should begin at Canterbury, but my remarks need be but 
brief, for I have already pointed out, in the former lecture, that while, according to Professor 
Willis's restoration of the first Saxon Cathedral, it was a building which, from the old records, appears 
to have been designed to resemble the ground plan of St. Peter's at Bome ; yet there is this 
remarkable difference — while the latter, as we have seen, has, and always has had, its entrance to 
the East and its choir altar to the West, the former was truly orientated. Notwithstanding 
the frequent rebnildings it is orientated to this day. I attributed this essential difference to the 
well-authenticated fact that, when Augustine founded the cathedral, there was on the spot a more 
or less dilapidated Bomano-British church, erected prior to the Saxon conquest. Following the 

' Pianta della Citta di Mtlano. L. Z., Coperto, 1829. 

2 lavoln Storica di Pavia. Milano, 1844. 

3 l*reB80 Teodoro Viero, in Venezia, 1816. 

* On certain chnrches on the East Coast of Italy, by Edwin Freshfield, F.S. A. ArchaoloffiOf L^p. 417. 
^ Plan G^mctrique et Hittortque de la VUU de Madrid^ 1761. 
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analogy of the other two ancient Romano-British churches at Canterbury, St. Martin's, and 
Bt. Pancras, both of which are strictly orientated, it is but reasonable to conclude that the church 
in the city itself would follow the same arrangement, which would contiDue in the building as 
repaired by Angustine. Since in Rome he would be familiar with indifference to orientation, 
he would not be likely to remodel the building simply because it was so planned, fie this as it 
may, we find that orientation ruled the positions of the churches in Kent in Romano-British 
times, and we start on our enquiry with this as a matter of certainty. The evidence of the two 
existing examples named is not small, but it can be supplemented by others. At Lyminge, on 
the Bontb side of the present church, which, itself, contains Saxon work, the foundations of a 
small church, far more ancient, have been excavated. Thev form part of the remains of a 
Roman villa of large size, in the centre of which the present church is erected. 

The foundations are constructed of Roman brick and material resembling the walls of the 
villay and it is impossible to say that there is anj variation in date. The church consisted of a 
nave and a chancel, ending in an apse. The onentation is as marked as in the existing church, 
with which it is parallel.^ 

At Reculver the waUs of the large ruined church are of Roman work, and they are parallel 
to the walls of the enclosing fortified camp, showing that both constructions were in relation one 
to another.' 

There may be just some hesitation in believing that this structure was a church originaUy, 
although we know that it has been so since early Saxon times. Still, the more the subject is 
studied, the more its church-like plan will show that it was erected for Christian worship 
originally. It is perfectly orientated. 

The same may, perhaps, be said of the ancient church in Dover Castle, for which the Revd. 
Canon Puckle has claimed a Roman origin. So far as his theory relates to the well-proportioned 
arches of the tower, there is much in it, at least, to merit our study. Churches now onlv of 
early mediaeval date exist, or have existed, within all the fortified Roman sites along the Southern 
and Eastern coasts, all of which are equally orientated. These are at Porchester, Pevensey, and 
Bradwell, which, with Dover and Reculver, only leave one remaining Roman site to be noticed. 
This is Richborough. The analogy between all these sites is not to be overlooked. At 
Richborough, in the centre of the Roman walls, the curious platform of solid masonry, on which 
a flat cruciform foundation exists, claims our attention. The cross has two broad and two 
narrow arms, and the platform is large enough for a church to have stood upon it. The 
orientation claims our special attention, for we find that its four angles face, or very nearly face, 
ihe cardinal points, as we have seen at the ancient sanctuary at Hebron, and at Sta. »}phia, 
at Constantinople. 

The Welsh churches, throughout the length and breadth of the principality, are orientated. 
They are called after saints of the ancient British church, and there are abundant evidences, 
such as inscribed stones of very early date, of Christian ori^n, which connect the modem fabrics 
with the sites, and lead us to snppose that where Christianity was first proclaimed, there a 
succession of churches have continued to exist to our own day. Precisely similar circumstances 
may be traced in Cornwall, and in those parts of Devon where the Romano-British power 
lingered longest. In some few sites very early buildings, or the foundations of them, still exist; 
such as Perranzabuloe, St Gwythian, and Madron, in Cornwall, and Old Denbigh, Llanrbaidr, 
in North Wales." The latter consists of the outline of a simple nave only, within an earthen bank, 
in form a parallelogram, similar to a Roman camp. These buildings are all orientated. 

A type of church, similar to the last, is found in great numbers in the Isle of Man, where 
they are called Cabbals or Treen Churches. 

They are of remarkably small size, very numerous, and are orientated. Their primitive 
aspect leads to the supposition that they are of very remote antiquity.* 

It is in Ireland, above all other portions of our country, that churches and oratories of 
remote antiquity may be traced. They are sometimes met with singly ; at others, as at 
Clonmacnoise, grouped together. At other times, they are found within the walls of an ancient 
Itath, and of similar construction to the beehive huts of the early Celtic race. In these, as well 
as in the other buildings of later date, we find that orientation is prevalent in so many of these 
abundant examples that it is the rule of their position. There are a few exceptions. 

In some others, as in the case at Clonmacnoise,^ some of the churches are slightly out of 
parallel, but in this respect they are no more so than are to be found in all countries, for few 
churches which are orientated are so to exact accaracy. There are many reasons why this 

1 Collectanea Antique^ by 0. Roach Smith, F.S.A., V. 186. Also various papers by the Revd. Canon Jenkins. 
^ Large scale Ordnance Map, Reculver Parish. 

8 It is called also Hen Eglwys (Old Church). Arch, Comb., 1878, 106. 

^ See Archaologia CambrensiSy 1866, p. 261. Eeeills and Treen Churches, in the Isle of Man, by 
J. R. Oliver, M.D. 

* See the plan in M. Brash's Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, plate 25. 
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should be so. What Miss Margaret Stokes has recently done for Irish Antiquities, Mr. J. 
Anderson and others have done for those of Scotland.^ Mr. Anderson has rightly told us that 
we cannot study the antiquities of Scotland apart from those of Ireland, so constant must have 
been the communication, which resembled, in this respect, the intercourse between the allied 
British Church of Wales with Cornwall and Brittany. We find, accordingly, that the most 
ancient churches of Scotland resemble those of Ireland, and generally those of these other 
districts. They are orientated for the most part. At Teampull Ronan, North Rona,' is a simple 
cell, to which a nave has been added. Its angles face the cardinal points, and it is a matter of 
no little curiosity to find this position, which we have already traced, at places remote from one 
another, on this bleak rock in the wide Northern Ocean." 

We are now in possession of abundant facts proving that the earliest, the primitive, Church 
of these islands adopted orientation as a general rule. 

That this was not adopted from the Italian Missionaries of Pope Gregory, under Aueustine, 
is apparent from two circumstances, one of which we have already noted ; that is, that the 
Church of Rome did not observe orientation in Italy. The other is that the Mission waa 
addressed to the heathen Saxons, and there was no correspondence with the independent Church 
of the Britons, no recognition of it, and no interchange of communion. So, to a considerable 
extent, did matters continue until the progress of the Anglo-Saxon arms laid the early Church at 
the mercy of its conquerors. The Irish Church continued to be independent until the reigning 
Pontiff gave the country — it was not his to give — to Henry II. With respect to the long 
continuance of the early Church, Mr. Warren* has rendered a graphic account, and the large 
amount of territorv it continued to occupy testifies to its vitality. 

It is evident by many circumstances that the Christians of the North and West did, in 
their individual capacities, hold friendly relations with those of Saxon England, and many 
customs were derived by degrees from them ; and in respect to orientation, which was not at 
Rome to come to England, the example we have seen at Canterbury Cathedral can be traced all 
over England. In fact, the Saxons learned orientation from the British Church. The great 
bulk of oar churches are of Saxon foundation. They are all fairly well orientated. They have 
been rebuilt, it may be, again and again, but the primitive axis has been preserved. 

Two instances, among hundreds, will be sufficient to cite to show how punctilious the 
Saxons were in this respect. I have already referred to the position of the city of York. The 
axis of the Roman city is out of East and West, and by so much the churches are out of axis. 
The minster has, however, been set out with stricter regard to orientation, and, accordingly, it is 
not parallel with the streets of the city. At first sight an observer would consider that this had 
been done when the fabric was rebuilt in fourteenth century time. 

A close observer will see that the later work stands on a Norman Crypt, which has the same 
axis ; and still further observation will show that the descent to this crypt is work of very 
remote antiquity.* 

Its axis is the same as that of the cathedral, showing that the lines of the existing fabric 
are derived from, perhaps, the earliest building on the spot 

The chnrches of Chester folow the street lines of the Roman city, and are slightly out of 
axis. The cathedral difiVrs from them in being orientated. The earliest part of the i^eeent 
fabric is Norman, but there is evidence that an ancient church of St. Peter previoasly occupied 
the site, from which, most probably, the orientation was derived. 

Our comparison is over. It may be summed up very briefly. While the churches of the 
Ettst are orientated, but few of those of Italy are so. On the other hand, the churches of these 
Islts are orientated, and the practice can be traced to remote times. 

This enquiry may be of interest in respect to the origin of Christianity in Britain. We d6 
not know whence it came, but it is most probable that it was introduced from a country where 
orientation was practised, and that orientation was not originated here. As churchmen, the 
enquiry has some bearing upon us, but not much, for no question of doctrine is involved by it, 
and the rubrics of our Church are all but silent on the subject. Indeed, it may be considered by 
many minds puerile for us to be over-careful with respect to the position of our churches. Why 
should they turn East when the Wise Men of the East were the first to turn West to the cradle 
at Bethlehem ? Why should they look to a single point of the heavens, when the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain the Church's Head ? Why should they turn East when our 
Lord deigns to be in the very midst of His people ? 

^ See especiaUy Scotland in Early Christian Times, and, passim, the Journal of the Society of Antiquaries #/ 

Scotland. 

• Scotland in Early Christian Times, plate l,p, 113. The plan is there taken from Hair's Characteristics, 

3 Scottish Churches are orientated very irregularly in the majority of cases. Several others, besides the 
example cited, have their angles to the cardinal points, while others approaching to a paraUelogram on plan, have 
two of their angles only East and West. 

* The Rituai of the Celtic Church, 
b Hugall's York CathedraL 
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If we do BO, it is bnt in deference to a time-honoured CQBtom, of interest on that account, 
and on that account alone, and which need not be departed from simply for the sake of doing 
so : but it is no help to our faith. Nor should it prevent the use of an otherwise good site 
for a church. 

In conclusion, the history of the progress of Christianity has some records of attempts 
made to dispense with the custom. Thus the church at Antioch, and that at Tyre, were erected 
in early times West and East, different to other churches. St. Patrick built a church near 
Down, North and South. Finally, Sir Walter Mildmay founded the chapel of Emmanuel 
College purposely in the same position, as a protest against Roman Catholic usage, as it was 
considered by many to be. Research now shows us that it never was so. 



NoTB. — Since the delivery of the above lecture, I have received editorial request to refer 
to the statements made by Mn G. G. Scott, Jun., on the subject of Orientation " in his 
" History of English Church Architecture." 

I have, accordingly, gone through a good many pages of this eminently interesting:, but 
somewhat fanciful book, and I now render the following observations. 

A complete chapter is devoted to the subject of the Orientation of the Early Churches, but 
Mr. Scott deals with it from a different standpoint to mine. While I have regarded the 
position of the buildings named as perpetuating, possibly, some systems of orientation probably 
derived from pre-Christian times, and from influences external to them; he attributes their 
positions entirely to that of the arrangements within. This is, doubtless, the way in which the 
subject is ordinarily treated, but it affords me no help in my enquiry as to any connection 
between the orientation of our earliest buildings and the churches of Christian date. In 
speaking of orientation as being possibly external to the fabrics, I would instance the Temple of 
Jerusalem in illustration. We know of no internal ceremony which would have been helped by 
the orientation of the building, or, of its influence upon the positions of either Priest, Levite, 
or Worshipper ; yet, as we have seen, the Temple was so placed that the light of the risinj? sun 
would fall foil upon its eastern doors, and we have a system of planning which, apparently, has 
its counterpart at Stonehenge, and in some temples of antiquity. There are a vast number of 
early buildings arranged on a similar plan, but I had time in the lecture only to indicate this 
subject, and no more. 

Mr. Scott says, distinctly, and, I think, correctly, that, in the Early Church, the priest 
" had his face towards the people.** When he adds, however, as he does, that he faced East, 
then as in the Middle Ages, I can but point out that this statement is not at all borne out by 
the facts he has collected. I will rapidly pass some of these in review. Page 15. The 
altar tombs of the Martyrs in the Catacombs are instanced to show that, at times, the priest had 
his back to the congregation, but looking east. Doubtless : but the faithful must have gathered 
closely around him in the limited compass of the cave, and the Eastern position is not helped ; 
for a reference to many existing altar tombs shows plainly enough that the Presbyters must 
have faced every point of the compass. On page 15 there is afio a curious reference to the 
position of the Basilica which Constantine erected on the (supposed) site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which, like the Temple of Jerusalem was entered from the East. The existing Church, as I 
have already shown, faces the other way. Page 16 speaks of the Church of Tyre as being 
similarlv placed ; but to this I have already referred, and I need only add, that Eusebius 
distinctly speaks of this building and that of the Holy Sepulchre as being arranged for the portals 
to fiace the rising sun, as if this was the dominant idea ; for there is no mention of it as being 
for any eastern position of the clergy. 

Page 18 deals with the churches of Rome, **than which no city contains so many 
** monuments of the primitive age of Christianity," and a list of eleven, and another of 41 
examples is given. "In this very imperfect list," he says, " we find, however, about forty churches 
" of early date, or giving evidence of the preservation of early arrangements, in which, contrary 
" to the mediaeval or modem rule, the sanctuary is placed at the western end of the building, 
" as against seven of distinctly early date arranged upon the more modern plan ; while three of 
these are of very doubtfiil value as evidence of early usage." I notice that, of the list given, 
five only have their entrances to the west and the main altars to the east — this being the only 
mode of orientation that I have undertaken to compare with that of the churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is but fair to say that there are several more in Rome, which 
Mr. Scott has not referred to. 

The lists are statedly incomplete, for there are about 300 churches in the city, of all 
varying ages; but the existence of the 40 referred to as having their sanctuaries to the west and 
not to the east, requires careful examination. I have been over it again and again, and I fiud 
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that it refers, in fact, to churches of almost every conceivable angle. It states very mnch what 
I have called attention to in the lectore. Of these 22 face west and no more. Is the 

about 40 " of the text a mere inadvertent statement for 20 ? I think it must be so, for the 
examples are given by name. Reference to a map of Rome, however, shows that a great number 
of these 22 are far from being exactly east and west Their positions seem regulated, in several 
cases, by some lines of old road, ancient walls, and such lika Even St. Peter's, the axis of which 
is almost west and east, stands mainly upon the same site, and parallel to the same axis as that 
o^ the Circas of Nero ; and it may be well open to enquiry as to whether or not the retention of 
some of its old foundations, valuable for the long nave, may not have determined the direction 
of the Christian church. In Great Britain, the axis of the earlv churches was probably 
determined by the shadow from a pole set up at sunrise, and it would be more or less exact ; 
but, surely, we should expect to find exact accuracy in the setting out in the case of costly 
fabrics erected in the Imperial City, had orientation ever been determined upon. This applies 
equally to Mr. Scott's churches facing east as to any others facing west. Accuracy, however, 
hardly ever occurs, and when it does, other circumstances may possibly have brought it aboat. 

What I have said already with respect to St. Peter's applies to the rest of these 22 
examples. They are not orientated as in our own country, and their existence but adds point 
to my enquiry, " whence came the Orientation of the Churches of our land?" since even when 
churches in Rome have appearance of orientation, the orientation is exactly the reverse way. 

The occurrence of only a few churches of equally ancient foundation with those named — 
a few out of many that could easily have been cited— placed in any and every way, indicates 
that unanimity in regard to position did not exist, ancC it cannot justly be said, that it is 
only since the Middle Ages that orientation has been abandoned at Kome." 

Page 20. " The Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, originally erected by the labour of 

Roman believers, had a western sanctuary." But, as I have already shown, it had an eastern 
one as well, which was, apparently, the principal one, surviving in its position in the existing 
fabric. ''The early church of Lyminge, near Folkestone, was a Roman Basilica; the 

foundations, now exposed to view, had a western sanctuary." The Roman foundations which I 
have referred to are on the south side of the existing church, and it has an eastern and not a 
western apse. 

There are, it is true, some verv remarkable foundations in the churchyard, and a large 
western apse, doubtless that referred to ; but their resemblance to those of a church is, at present, 
at any rate, remote, and they are likely to be portion of the large Roman villa on the site of 
which the existing church is founded. If thev should prove to be those of a Basilica, then it 
will be one of the most important evidences of early work in England, of earlier Roman date 
than the little church which I have named. 

Page 23 speaks of the plan for rebuilding St. Oall, and that of the Cathedral of Naumberg, 
a plan similar to that of the Cathedral of Canterbury, and which survives more or less exactly 
in several of the large Rhenish Churches. While they are orientated, inasmuch as their axes are 
east and west, there is an apse at each end. How this arrangement can be instanced as 
examples of the celebrants having to face east, it is hard to see ; for had they done so at the 
altar at one end, they must have had to face the reverse way at the other, since we mast 
suppose that the altars were similarly placed. It is true that Mr. Scott, in his plan of the 
eastern apse of Canterbury, shows the altar fully up to the east wall, so that no one could stand 
behind it ; but in the original plan of St. Gall, the eastern and the western altars are shown 
alike, detached from the walls. This is so, also, in all the early Roman Basilicas. E^en in 
England, this arrangement survived the advent of the Latin Church, in some places at least, to 
a late date. Thus, at Norwich Cathedral, there are actual traces remaining in the Norman 
eastern apse of the Bishop's seat, backing on to the wall where Mr. Scott would place the altar. 
The altar must have been in front, in the chord of the apse possibly ; and it is a reasonable 
supposition that in celebrating, the Bishop would have faced the people, looking west, on 
rising from his seat, as he still actually does in Rome itself in certain cases, and as was the case 
in the Irish Churches. ^ 

The plan of the church at Wing, p. 44, shews a similar arrangement, for where else bnt 
East of the altar is there space for the celebrant to stand ? The same is the case at Brixworth, 
plan, Plate xi. The plan of the church at Dana, p. 54, is so generally similar, that, althoagb 
the position of the holy table is not given in the latter, yet we can but conclude that tibe 
position was the same. This church is far away in Armenia. The orientation is not given by 

^ Page 22, Mr. Soott g^ves some ouriouB mstanoea at Rome itself, where the priest still faoea eastward and 
"towards the people in no less than 17 of those churchos which have a westward sanctuary" ; bnt to prevent 
misconception, he says that, *' while the orientation of the primitiye church was the reverse of that of later times, 
it was no principle that the celebrant should face the people. " 

Page 72. In the Irish Ohurches ^* there is a space between the altars and the east enda^ while along the 
latter there is a stone bench for the clergy,'* looking west. 
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Mr. Scott, bat it appears by Hons. Tezier and Pallan's plan of the village, to be orientated as in 
England Mr. Scott, p. 62, gives a plan of the Eski Djonma, one of the chnrches of 
TheBsalonica, now a mosqna He marks it as being, as it is. East and West, but having its 
apse to the West. I have already referred to the feet, derived fh)m Messrs. Texier and PuUan's 
work, from which the plan is extracted, that all the other churches of this town, of which they give 
plans, face the contrary way. It is a pity that, in the pages before me, Mr. Scott has singled 
out this solitary example, and has maae no allusion to the others. The impression that must 
be left on his reader's mind is, that the example given is the usual mode of arrangement, when 
the exact contrary is the case. I have already stated on Messrs. Texier and Pnllan's authority 
with others, that the churches of the East are, as a rule, orientated as in Great Britain. 

Mr. Scott's remarks as to some churches being orientated West and East are of value as 
showing the existence of a certain number of examples so arranged ; but he has failed to prove 
that this was a prevalent practice at anv one period or at any one place. The evidences tnat I 
have passed in review are abundant to show that in a vast number of cases, while the celebrant 
fiaced the people he did not face the East, even when the axis of the building was East and 
West. 

It is not my intention to refer to much historical evidence, since my purpose is to consider 
that of the actual fabrics ; yet it may not be inopportune to refer to the ancient liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysostom* on this subject. While they both provide for the bishop to face 
the communicants standing or sitting before the Holy Table, yet there is no direction either for 
him or the people to face East 

The reason for orientation for the purpose of any ritual observance becomes more and more 
doubtful as it is examined. A few remarks relative to the position of the altar may be of 
service in illustration of this, and the more so since no little stress is laid upon it in the book 
before me. There is actually as much evidence of diversity of position both of Holy Table and 
of Altar as there is in the orientation of the churches ; nor indeed is this to be wondered at, for, as 
we all know, many diverse opinions have been held, and are held by Christian communities with 
respect to it. We can readuy trace its evolution, by historical evidence, from a table of wood, 
through its intermediary stage of a tomb, until it became in Mediseval Western Europe an. 
altar of sacrifice, and in Eastern Europe a mercy seat, but veiled after the model of that of the 
ancient Jewish Temple. St. Augustine tells us that the Donatists burnt the boards forming it, 
and St. Ohrysostom calls it the " Holy Board." Origen says that we have neither images nor 
altars." Although there were possibly some Communion Tables of stone erected at an early 
period, yet so late as the time of St. Augustihe, he speaks of its being the duty of the Deacons 
to remove or carry it, which could not have been the case had it l^n of stone. That each 
church had but one Holy Table is shown by St. Augustine, '* That is the Lord's Table, that 
standeth here in the midst." Eusebius says, "The charch being finished, and the altar placed 
in the midst." Eeferences to all these authorities, and to many more, are given by Bishop 
Jewell in his Defence of the Apology of the Church of England, or in. Harding, and they need 
not therefore be further quoted here. It is more to my purpose to refer to the buildings ; and two 
illustrations will show the continuance of early and later arrangements in the Greek Church. 
Petrus Grvllius' Antiquities of Constantinojole, ed. Lon. 1729, reproduces a plan of Sta Sophia 
from Du Fresne, curious as showing the bmlding pnor to the advent of the Turks. The Holy 
Table stood in the chancel apse away from the end wall, so that the Presbyter could face his 
congregation, the chancel bemg screened or veiled after the manner of many modem Greek 
churches, although the veil of the Jewish temple was rent asunder when the Divine Sacrifice 
was finished once and for all. The same book has a rough plan of the ancient church of the 
Apostles before its demolition. The Holy Table is shown to have stood full and clear in the 
centre of the church, in the midst of the people. 

Mr. Scott has considered the Holy Table in its later phase, but not greatly in its earlier 
and more correct form, happily restored to our own church ; but it is the earlier use alone that 
could have originated orientation of the fabrics, if orientation has sprung from Christianity. 

I may aptly conclude this note with reference to two very ancient churches, one of which 
has just been discovered, the other was unknown to me at the period of the lecture, as it 
seems to be still to the majority of ecclesiological students. The last number of Forbes' Roman 
Bulletin contains a notice of the excavation of the ancient Basilican Church of St. Valentine, 
founded in the third century. 

Its apse is to the East, and to place it there it was necessary to excavate into a clifP 
behind it to obtain space. This portion of the fabric appears from the description to be of 
remote antiquity, since it is decorated with frescoes as in ancient Roman buildings. The hemi- 
cycle of the altar remains with a space behind it and the wall. The second is on the site of an 
ancient Roman city in Algeria, now occupied by the modern French town of Orleansville. Its 



1 The Eastern Liturgy of the Holy Oathollc Charch. London, 1866. 
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plaa is a remarkable UDion of the Basilican chnrches of Rome, and that of the monastery of 
St. Qall. It is the antitype of all the buildings which we have been considering, having an apse 
at each end. 

The building is almost exactly orientated, the eastern apse appears to have contained the 
Holy Table, the Western one a tomb, and possibly a font. Mr. Scott will be interested at 
hearing that there are two aisles on each side, without transepts, going to the extreme East 
end. The Western apse is of slightly later date. The whole of the floor of the church is 
covered by Roman mosaic, in which is remarkable evidence of the period of the erection. An 
inscription records that it was built before a.d. 300. We can therefore in this building consider 
all the arrangements of a church of fairly large size, fully 30 years anterior to the time of Con- 
stantine, and possibly not altered afterwards, for destruction soon came upon the country. In 
the Western apse, the mosaic had been taken up and relaid to insert a memorial of a Bishop, 
Resti tutus, interred, as is recorded, A.D. 403. There is a plan, detail of the mosaics, and a 
description by F. Prevot in the Revue Archeologique, so long ago as 1847 (p. 660), since which 
time, until now, the discovery appears to have remained unnoticed. This circumstance is 
almost as remarkable as the fabric itself, had it not its counterpart in manv another Christian 
church of Roman times, which have recently been excavated by the French, but which appear 
to be wholly unknown to English students. Among some diversities of orientation they agree 
generally with our English churches. Whence comes the resemblance of the Eastern churches 
and these with our own ? How is it that the ancient temples of Athens agree &r better in 
respect to their orientation with the churches, say, of Thessalonica and London, than do the 
latter with the churches of Rome ? 
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By MAJOE HEALES, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 



Thb Island of Bornholm is not verylarge ; in form somewhat similar to the Isle of Wight, 
rather larger, and less diamond-shaped. The locality not being familiar, it may be well to premise 
that the Island is sitaated near tne foot of the Oalf of Bothnia, towards the German coasc. 
From early hintoric times it belonged to Denmark, bat in 1645 wa^ conquered by Sweden, to 
which it was giren np by Treaty in 1658 ; bat in that same year the inhabitants reyolted, and 
rejoined Denmark, to wmch connlnry it has since remained permanently attached. 

It is a bright, pleasant-looking island, nndalating, and even hilly in pia res ; sometimes 
descending gently to the sea, and sometimes rising abruptly ft*om it to a considerable eleration ; 
fertile, and v^y well wooded. The inhabitants, not very numerous, are very kindly, and appear 
industrious and fairly thriving. Bonne, the capital, is built of wood, with wide streets (as a 
precaution against fire), laid out in rectangular blocks, and occupies a far more extensive site 
than would otherwise be necessary in consequence of the houses rarely having more than two 
storief, and frequently but one. Bound the coasts there are several little fishing ports. So 
few English travellers visit Bornholm, that these particulars may not be without interest. 

And now to our immediate object — the churches, which are fifceen in number, besides some 
chapels. Oonsidering the small number, one would scarcely anticipate that thev would afford 
sufficient material for an eoclesiological paper ; but their strongly-marked local pecuiiacities, 
and the novelty of the subject, remove that impression. 

Fergusson, in his Handbook of Architecture"' (a monument of personal observation and 
information collected from the works of travellers and other writers, combined with a singular 
power of generalization, and a study of what may be called the Comparative Oste jlogy of Styles 
of Architecture), referring to the Bornholm churche'>, says that, although sometimes described, 
they had never been correctly drawn : they are round churches, of which *' all apparently possess 
the peculiarity of four great pillars in the centre supporting the vault, and are more remarkable 
for their massive rudeness of style than for any beauty of architectural design so much so, that 
it had been sometimes doubted whether they owed their circular form and peculiar arrangements 
to ecclesiastical or military considerations. Nearly thirty years have elapsed since the publication 
of Fergusson's work ; but, so far as the present writer is aware, nothing further has been 
published in England affording more information on the subject. The inadequacy of Fergusson's 
information will be seen from the fact, that — whereas he states that all the churches of the 
Island eae round, and built with four central pillars— out of the fifteen churches of the island, 
there are but four curcular, and of them, but one has more than a central pillar. 

In fact, we may divide the Bornholm churches into two distinct types, which we may call 
the GuBYiLiNEAB, Comprising the round churches, and the Bbctilineab, comprising the 
remainder. 

The CuEViLiNBAE churches are named Olsker (Old Church), Nysker (New Church), Oester 
Lursker (East St. Lars Church), and Nylarsker (New St. Lars Church). Each consists of a 
circnlar nave, a chancel, and an apse. The dimensions are always moderate ; the internal 
diameter of the naves respectively is as follows : — Olsker, 84 ft. 2 in. ; Nysker, 35 fb. 4 in. ; 
Nylarsker, 38 ft. 2 in. ; Oester Larsker, 42 ft. 8 in. ; but the capacity of the latter is more 
than usually diminished by the central support of the vaulting. The chancels are very small, 
and measure— following the same order — 9 ft. 6 in. long by 14 ft. wide ; 16 ft 8 in. by 14 ft. 
8 in ; 15 ft. 2 in. by 18 ft 5 in. ; 18 ft. 8 in. by 29 ft. 8 in., at the widest part^ diminishing 
eastwards to 15 ft 10 in. The apses, which are semicircular or segmental, give only a 
diameter of between 7 ft 4 in. to 8 ft 4 in. The total internal length lies between 58 ft 10 in. 
and 78 ft 8 in. 



1 FergiiBBon's Handbook of Architecture, edition 18d9, p. 929. 
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Pig. 1.— NTLAESKER. 



How well the term Carrilinefir is 
merited appears from the fact that even 
the side walls in two of the four charches 
are definitely convex in plan, so that 
their ground-plan is formed without a 
single straight line : an ecoentridty 
which, probablj, wonld be difiScnlt to 
parallel. 

The nave (or tower, as it might 
best be described, if there were any- 
thing else in the nature of a nave) is 
divided into three, or, probably, always 
four stories by massive vaulting, turned 
from a massive central pier to the outer 
walls, except in the case of Oester 
Larsker, where, instead of a central 
pier, there are on the ground-floor six 
plain piers round a hollow, inner circle. 
With this exception, where a somewhat 
similar arrangement is continued above, 
the central pier, perhaps of increased 
dimensions, rises tbrougn the next two 
stories, each with similar vaulting. The masonry is rude and very rough, but mav, of 
course, have been plastered over. The pillars measure only from 6 to 9 feet high, and the 
whole height of vaulting may be from 10 to 15 feet above the floor : there is no cap, impost, 
or base. 

The walls of the nave vary in thickness from 5 to 6 feet ; but either the stone was ill- 
adapted for building purposes, or else the foundations were insufficient for the vast weight they 
had to carry ; for it has been necessary, in modem times, in every case to add buttresses, which, 
unhappily, as well as being enormous, are most atrociously hideous. Beyond a small doorway, 
and a few loopholes measurable by inches, there are no external openings, except in the upper 
story, where will be seen 
a feature which tends much 
to solve Fergnsson's doubt 
as to the object of the 
structure. This is a gal- 
lery formed in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and 
lighted by loopholes, Mr- 
ranged not to correspond 
with the openings by 
which the gallery is en- 
tered from the central 
chamber. Thus it will 
be seen, that if the door- 
way be well secured, the 
occupants of the tower 
would be quite safe from 
atta'ik, and could shower 
down missiles upon the 
enemy : a defender stand- 
ing at one of the ex- 
ternal openings, could 
scarcely be seen against 
the dark wall. E?en if 
the door were burnt or 
forced, or if the chancel 
or a[Me were entered by 
breaking through the solid 
masonry, which is ex- 
tremely thick (the chancel 
and apse being vaulted), 
or by enlarging the loop- 
hole windows sufficiently fio. 2.— olsker, west to east. 
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for entranoe/ the defenders would retire to the next floor, access to which is by a very narrow, 
steep, and crooked staircase, in the thickness of the wall, which a single resolate man might 
defend a^inst a host ; while those of the enemy whom he killed or wounded, would fall back 
npon and crush their comrades beneath them. In the same way each successive story would 
furnish a similar position of defence ; so that the tower might be considered impregnable, 
except from a lengthened attack : freebooters, coming by sea, would not be likely to stay longer 
than necessary for the purpose of plunder. What the original roof was we cannot now tell ; at 
present it is conical, and heavy-looking. 

Thus much as to the appropriateness of the structure for the purpose of defence. On the 
other hand, it will be seen that, for the purpose of a church, the circular nave, with its massive 
oentral pier, and still more the six great piers surrounding a small circular space in the centre 
(as in the fourth example) would be singularly inconvenient. 

Taking the facts altogether, I think there can be no reasonable doubt that defence was the 
primary object in designing the circular nave, and one can well imagine the presumably small 
population taking refage here, with their valuables, on the incursion of pirates or rovers ; they 
could not, of course, stand a long siege, for destruction of the central pier would cause the fall 
of the whole vaulting ; moreover, there is no water-supply. 

As to the date of these remarkable structures, there is very little to afford an indication ; 
nothing architecturally except a doorway or two, and the round-headed, loophole windows. 
Most t^rbarous square windows have, probably, during the last century, been oroken through 
the walls of nave, chancel, and apse, in order to supply the light needed for modern requirements. 

But so far as we have internal evidence, the date of all four 
churches would seem to be between the middle of the eleventh 
and the middle of the twelfth century ; the earliest being quite 
early Norman and, in fact, the cap and vase of a door-shait at 
Oester Marie have a very Saxon-like appearance. The dedication 
of two of the four churches to St. Lars, if I am right in believing 
him to be the same person as St. Olaus, or Olaf^ or Olave^ (to 
whom four London churches were dedicated),* affords a presump- 
tion that the date is not earlier than that suggested, since he 
died in the year 1080 ; though, of course, there is the possibility 
(in this case a great improbability) of a re-dedication of the two 
churches which are under his invocation ; but, bearing in mind 
that in those early days, before a Pajpal Decree of canonization 
was required, and the fact that the saint was held in high honour 
at the time of his decease, the dedication adds to the presump- 
tion afforded by the architecture as to the date being as above 
suggested. 

On the Swedish coast there are a few circular naves of a 
similar character, as at Solna, near Stockholm, and Hagby and 
Yoxtorp, to the south of Ealmar. 

At some date subsequent to the building of the church there 
was added a weapon-house, which is a peculiarity of Northern 
architecture : it is an extremely large porch, in which weapons 
were deposited by their owners before entering the abode of peace, 
and were taken up again on leaving it — a custom telling of tur- 
bulent times. The arrangements for the custody of the weapons 
during the interval would be highly interesting if known. None 
of the weapon-houses appear to be very ancient, though in one at 
Aarkirkeby is now, at least, a small Norman window divided by a central shaft ; but this 
example is inconclusive, since the church has undergone what modem British Vandals would 




Fie. 3.— OESTEBMABIE. 



> At Nysker, the window on the east of the chanoel. which at the external face of the wall ii splayed to 
2 feet 3 inches wide, narrows to 7 inches at the actual openmg, 2 feet back, and the height at the same point is only 
1 foot 9 inches. 

3 The English terms for the styles of architecture of various periods are used in the present paper for the sake 
of convenience of description, and not, of course, as indicating that the structure was erected by the Normans or 
others, but as indicating the ^riod and style. 

' St. Olaf , the patron Samt of Norway, very popular all over Scandinavia. He spent his life chiefly in raiding 
sea-coasts ; first at Stockholm, in 1014, then wintering in Gothland ; on the next spring he went up the Baltic, ana 
down to Denmark, Friesland, and Holland, and on to Eneland, where he assisted Ethelred in a spirited attack on 
and capture of Southwark. leading to the taking of London from the Banes, and passed a winter there. In the 
following spring he attacked and captured Canterbury, and then sailed away with the plunder. He was very 
successful in the extension of Ghristianitrv in Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, by means of sword and fire^ and was 
kiUed in battle in 1030. His festival is 29th July, and his emblem a long-handled axe, which first cut him down, 
and a sword and spear finished him. 

* St. Olave. Hart Street ; St. Olave, Jew^ ; St. Olave, SUver Street (united to St. Alban*8, Wood Street) ; an^ 
St. OUve, Southwark, the corruption of which name gives its name to Tooley Street. 

2 H 2 
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Fio. 4.— ENUDSEER. 



086 that Bnoh irrefmlarities were accidental, even where 
ereot ; and even more difficolt to suppose that they were 



call a thorough Restoration, at which time the central naye arcade was carted away, and nothing 
but the masslye external walls left ; this took place in 1874, and the building is now absolutely 
devoid of interest. 

There are no ancient vestries. The circular nave being, ftx)m the lowness of the vaulting, 
as well as the paucity of openinprs for sound, quite unsnited to use as a belfry, the belU were 
hun^ in a large sauare tower built near it, apparently not often at an early date. The earUeet 
ifexisting bell is at Ifasle, and dated 1498 ; at Rdnne is one dated 1506, and another 1588 ; at 
Ruth are two dated respectively 1586 aud 1681 ; several elsewhere bear date in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and the others are modern. 

The Rectilinear 
churches which form our 
second division, are also 
(with one exception) very 
singular in their ground 
plans : the different parts 
are not located with much 
regard to the other parts, 
but are constantly set more 
towards one longitudinal 
side than the other, or else 
at an angle to them, and, 
what is still more curious, 
they are seldom equilateral, 
and right angles are fre- 
quently absent. It is difficult to su 
tne dates of the several parts were i 
intentional. 

The invariable plan consisted of a west tower, nave, chancel, and semicircular apse, usually 
with the addition of a weapon-house. There is no instance of an aisle, but in one exceptional 
instance (at Aakirkeby) there was a regular central arcade of round-headed arches, stated to 
have been built in the year 1150, carrying a wall on which the rid^e of the roof rested ; this 
was the largest and widest church in the Island, and the arrangement may, therefore, have heea 

adopted for convenience of roofing, 
just as in Gottland it was necessi- 
tated by the exigencies of vaulting ; 
there is nothing in this, or any 
other example, to indicate whether 
the nave of the church was vaulted, 
except the fact that the arcade 
seemed too light to carry a large 
vault. One must, unhappily, speak 
of this central arcade in the past 
sense, as it disappeared in a great 
Restoration in 1874.^ 

There are no ancient but- 
tresses, but the tower walls occa- 
sionally batter. 

The general date, where defi- 
nitely apparent, is good Norman, es- 
pecially noticeable in apses panelled 
with fiine arcading, as at Ruth's, or 
having a round-arched corbel-table ; 
only one chancel (Aarkirkeby) has 
later vaulting. At Oestermarie is a 
good example of eave (see Fig. 7). 

The total internal admeasure- 
ment of length is, in three cases, 
under 70 feet ; in four others, 
under 80 feet ; in three, under 100 
feet; and the largest is 129 ft. 
6 inches; but this was evidenUy 
built at various dates. The width ranges from 17 ft. to 23 ft. ; and the widest is 29 ft. 8 inches. 

1 In my account of the GhuroheB of Gtottland I have referred to the aomewhat linular, but Uter, ezamplei in 
England, m. Caythoipe, Unoohiahire; Crayford, Kent; and Hannington, Northamptonshire. 




Fia 6.— BUTH'SKER. 
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The tower is more frequently oblong than sqaare, being, m it were, flattened against the 
end of the nave ; if square, it measares from 15 to 17 ft. ; but the oblong measnree, in one 
case (Oestermarie), 12 rfc. from E. to W. bj 25 ft. 6 Id. wide; another (Ennds), is 9 ft. 9 in. by 
17 ft. 8 in. wide; and the most singular example (Bo) is 10 ft 7 in. by 40 ft. wide ; these are 
internal measurements. With these irregular proportions the sides are not always rectangular. 

Assuming (as there is reason to assume) that the erection of the Bectilinear Churches, or 
some of them, immediately succeeded the Gurrilinear, and that defence was still a prevailing 
motive in the design of towm, one notices that they, and, indeed, the entire walls, are 
extremely thick. Massive vaulting separates the three or four stories of the tower ; the arch, 
or entrance to the nave, is small ; there are no windows larger than loops ; and the staircase 
runs up in the thickness of the wall, more or less directly, with the exception of Oestermarie, 
where the staircase is winding, though without a newel. The vaulting divides each story into 
two or thr^ compartments of barrel-vaulting, not necessarily one over the other, but sometimes 
differing in the arrangement of the oompartments. The roofing is transverse, which would 
obviously be the easiest method of roofing ; the gables are stepped ; there is no instance of a 
cross-gable. There are no buttresses, but the tower walls occasionally batter, as at Bodils and 
Oestermarie. The tower opens to the nave by one or two small arches (according to the 
arrangement of the vaulting), round-headed, and cut straight through the wall. 

The length of the nave is usually rather more than twice its width, and the side walls are 
not necessarily parallel ; fbr instance, lbs is 40 ft. 9 in. long by 28 ft. 10 in. wide, narrowing 
eastwards to 22 ft. 4 in. Where the tower and nave are of different dates, the wall of the 
earliest part is not made use of for the purpose of the other, but the second part is built up 
independently against the previously existing wall. Oood examples of this are seen at Knud's 
and Oestermarie. 

Scarcely any ancient doors or 
windows remain, though there is a 
curioQS example at Oesterlars(Fig. 6) 
of transition to pointed date, and a 
good specimen of decorated date at 
Knuds, and in their stead have been 
cut barbarous house-windows. The 
objection prevalent without excep- 
tion in Oottland, against any window 
opening to the north, seems un- 
known here. 

The chancel is always very 
small, and generallv nearly square 
in plan, but several are less in di- 
mensions from east to west, than from north to south : 
thus, Ponls measures 10 ft. 9 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. wide ; 
Peders is only 4 ft. 10 in. deep by 15 ft. 10 in. wide. 
The chancel is generally vaulted : at Knuds it has barrel- 
vaulting, and in the later example of Aarldrkeby, the 
vaulting is eight-sided, with ribs; eastwards it opens 
by a semicircular arch to the apsp, which is of less diameter, and is vaulted in a semi-dome, or 

conch. The exterior of several 
mS^\^^^SiWifv\>) — apses has (as already mentioned) 
a Norman corbel table arcading : 
Euths Church (Fig. 5) furnishes 
a good example. 

The masonry is coarse, and 
the building material is a hard, 
rough limestone, except in one or 
two cases where the tower (as at 
KNUDS. Fig. 9. Knuds), and the whole church, 

even down to the font (at Baths) 
is granite. Occasionally, the door-jambs narrow from base to 
cap, as at Oesterlars and Oestermarie. The putlog holes are 
generally left, especially in the round naves. 

Clemens Church has been re-built, and is absolutely devoid 
of interest ; so also have Hasle, Svanike, and Allinge, and Oester- 
marie all but the east-end. At the time when these notes were 
made, Oestermarie was about to be re-built ; the interest in 
Fio. 8. Aarkirkeby was destroyed some time since. The structures 
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which replace the ancient churches are ^' Little Bethels/' having not the slightest pretence to 
architecture; they are simply ''buildings." The tower of B;5 was in course of destruction, and 
that of Pouls disappeared long since. 

The national religion bein^ Lutheran, almost every description of ornament which the 
churches may have possessed, has disappeared ; so that little remains to be said about detail, 
except by almost a succession of neffatives. There is no ancient window, with the exception of 
a few absolutely plain, round-hea^ loopholes; only one or two doorways, very Saudi and 
simple ; no sedilia, or piscina ; no gable cross, except a modem one of wood, at lbs. 

Of the altar, nothing particular need be said ; it is, ^most necessarily, detached from the 
wall ; at Svanike, what appears to have been a tabernacle above it, now carries a stove-pipe. 
The altar rails at Nexo are dated 1689, and of good design. A minor altar was usually located 
on each side of chancel arch, which is evident from the small semicircular recess in the west 
face of the wall on either side of the arch, as at Peders, Pouls, Bodils, and other churches. 

At Hasle is a fine Oerman triptych, of rather late date, with figures almost detached ; the 
whole of the centre is occupied witn the Bood and SS. Mary and John ; on the dexter wing are 
representations of two scenes — the Flagellation, and Pilate washing his hands ; and on the 
sinister, the Mocking, and the Bearing the Cross. Another triptych is to be found at Gndhjem, 
dating c. 1500, of rude execution ; amongst otiier figures, placed singly, that of St. Olaf wiU be 
noted : the centre may be modem. 

Fonts were at first very simple, circular ; and subsequently went through a transition, till 

they arrived at the hock-glass 
pattem ; the bowl usually or- 
namented with trefoil-h^ed 
panelling rarely filled with 
sculpture. At Enuds is a very 
simple, early example ; that at 
Euths (Fig. 10), though still 
plain and massive, is not in- 
elegant. Intermediate, between 
the earlier and later type, is the 
font at Aarkirkeby, probably 
dating in transition to Early 
English ; the bowl somewhat 
straight-sided, with panelling?, 
and round the base four half- 
animal, half-monster heads. 
At Eonne (Fig. 11) the design 
is clearly somewhat late, as in- 
dicated by the panelling ; bat 
the bowl is half globular. Not 
very mnch later is the font at 
Hasle (Fig. 12), where the 

Fia. 10.-RUTHS KIRKE. depth of the bowl, as compared 

avjLxxo ivinnru ^^^^ ^^j^^^ mcmbers, is 

extremely reduced, and the stem takes the ^'(jkrman hock-glass" form. At Peders and 
Oestermarie the fonts are of a similar type, but quite of the hock-glass form. 






Fio. 11.— BONNE. 



Fio. 12.— HASLE. 



Almost the only exanmle of wall-painting, of any consequence, is to be found on the central 
pier of the round nave or Nylars, and, so far as it has not been renewed or restored, is of 
extremely early date, and needs a full description. 
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The central pjllar, being the surface for decoration, measures 18 ft. 8 in. in circumference; 
it has a simple aoacus chamfered off on its lower side, aboye which are wall-paintings of the 
following series of designs, beginning at the north-east, and thence round with the sun to the 
fK)nth-east : — The creation of man ; formation of Eye ; Adam and Eye in Paradise ; between 
this and the next design is a green-winged angel or archangel, in lilac robes, and holding ft 
disc ; the Temptation, in which the serpent has a human head ; the Pall ; expulsion fi^m 
Paradise. The ground is a light sky-bioe; the figures flesh-colour. The drapery of the 
Creator is light green, with chocolate mantle, lined with white ; of the angel, white, with lilac 
mantle, and he has a nimbus marked with light yellow roses or cinquefoite. The figures are 
nearly four feet high. Above this painting is a broad band of foliage, and beneath it a band of 
a rich and yery e^tiye foliage pattern, of which the colours are reddish, yellow, lilac, green, 
and white. The abacus itself is painted in bands of yellow, white, and dull red, and the 
chamfered edge is green. The shaft of the pier, the height of which is about nine feet, is lined 
to represent regular masonry, in double lines of chocolate. On the wall of the circular naye are 
acme foliage-patterns, which are partly carried oyer the chancel arch, on its soffit, and roand the 
chancel and apse. It was stated that the painting had been slightly (probably a good deal) 
restored, at the expense of the Danish Ooyernment^ and that the eastern part was modern. 
So £ur as one can form an opinion, there has been a good foundation for the carefally-studied 
restoration, howeyer undesirable and contrary to the loye for maintenance of ancient art such 
a restoration necessarily must be. 

On the north side of the chancel arch of Oestermarie Church were remains of old wall- 
painting ; but at the time of my yisit the structure was about to be pulled down. 

I discoyered no ancient plate, but at Allinge there is a bronze crucifix oyer the sounding- 
board of the pulpit, apparently a work of the fifteenth century. 

Bomholm contains by no means a large number of sepulchral monuments; of these the 

S eater proportion are early, as eyidentl^ appears from the fact of their inscriptions being in the 
nnic cnaracter and language. There is no monumental effigy dating in the fifteenth century, 
and only one or two of sulraequent date remain. All are incised, except the latest example, 
which is yery slightly in relief. Most of the sepulchral monuments haye oeen turned out of the 
church, as though the persons commemorated, instead of being (as was most probably the case) 
bene&ctors, or otherwise eminent Churchmen, were classed among the wicked, and it was desired 
that their memorial should perish from off the land as soon as might be. Pagans and idolaters 
in all lands, and throughout all history, haye in esteem the memory of their ancestors — as 
witness the sepulchral memorials of Babylon and Egypt, of ancient Greece and Bome, of Mexico 
and Yucatan, but it is reseryed for Christian ministers, in this enlightened a^e, not only to 
take no care for the preseryation of the memorials of their predecessors, and their other fellow- 
Christians, but to cast them forth from their place in the nouse of Ood, to the speediest and 
most economical mode of destruction. I am writing of the Lutheran clergy of Bomholm ; I 
wish I could fiind that the clergy of the Catholic Church of England were (with most rare 
exceptions) in this respect one whit more Catholic than they. 

There is not the same yariety in the nature or design of monumental memorials in Bom- 
holm as we find in our own or other European countries ; and, in fact, with the exception of a 
single sixteenth century example in low relief, they are limited to incised slabs ; but these all 
date from a good period, the majority bearing Kunic legends, and the rest are Lombardic. 
Possibly there may be some inscriptions dating in the seyenteenth century and later ; but I 
haye not noted any in my notebook. 

The Runic monuments we may diyide into four sections. I should assume (1) that those 
whereon there appears the incised or slightly raised representation of the Serpent, with the 
commemoratiye legend enurayed upon or about it, are the earliest in date ; (2) that those on 
which the serpent and cross appear, or are combined, will follow in date ; ^3) that the examples 
on which the cross is represented without the serpent may be probably later ; and (4) those 
which haye but a Bunic inscription, without any emblem or deyioe, may be of any one of these 
three dates, but most probably of the third period, or later. 

Of the first class, there is a fine example of an inyolyed serpent, with inscription, at 
Nylars (the slab measuring 6 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in.), now in a modern porch ; another at Oestermarie, 
now turned out into the churchyard for destmction by the elements. At Nykirke is a good 
specimen with inyolyed serpents. 

A fine example of the second class, whereon the serpent and cross are combined, occurs at 
Nylars, and another at Nykirke. 

Of the third class, where the serpent is no longer seen, but the cross only, a fine and 
perfect specimen at present exists at Oesterlars, turned out into the churchyard for destmction 
by the elements. 

Simple inscriptions, which form the fourth class, may be seen at Ro, where the legend rans 
up the centre of the slab ; at Aarkirkeby are two large specimens ; at Oestermarie, a simple 
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one has been tnrned onfc into the chnrchyard ; so at Oadhiem ; at Sranike is one on a slab 
measaring 9 ft 10 in. by 2 ft. 10 in^ and veiy thick, on which the legend is now nearly deface! 

Next, we come to the monuments with Lombardic inscriptions, of which we find marginal 
examples at Oesterlars and Rd (very large), bnt both tomea ont into the chnrchyard for sj^y 
destruction. 

Of the dass of sepalchral monuments which date next, and complete the mediseral period 
(with which, alone, I profess to deal), there is bnt one; on it, in very low relief, are depicted a 
knight between two ladies, which, in de&nlt of inscription, we may safely ascribe to Um 
Elisabethan period. 

Professor Stephens, in his great work/ translates some <'f the inscriptions to the following 
effect 

At Nylarsker — 

The Lord Gk>d help his spirit ; also St. Michael. 
Another : 

Sasnr put up this stone in memory of his father Alnarth. He was drowned, with all 
his crew. Holy Christ help his soul ! and may this stone bng remain* 
At Glemenskirke : 

Christ help the soul of Anthbtam into l^ht and Paradise ; and help it, St. Michael, 
into light and Paradise, 
At Hasle : 

Ood help his sodI ; and St Michael, 
St. Michael would not appear to have been a specially fti?ourite saint, and there is nothing 
to indicate why he should have been selected for iuTocation on these monuments. 




Pro. 13.— AARKIBKEBT. 



^ Old Northern Buiiio Monumeats of Soandinsna and Englaiid.'* By Prof. G«o. Stephens. Vol. I., pp. 796 
and 812. I have ventared to patthe effect of the inscriptionf inaUttle leesoraoqied form than in the original. 
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ON THE ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURS. 



By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A., 
Assistant Seorbtaby op the Society op Antiquaries. 

♦ 

It is now nearly seven years since Dr. Wickham Legg communicated to the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society a paper entitled " Notes on the History of the Liturgical Colours,'* ^ 
which, in spite of its modest title, is ooe of the most important and valuable contributions on 
the subject that has yet been written ; and, so far as I am aware, the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. liegg have neither been seriously challenged nor attempted to be set aside. In fact, no 
unprejudiced person can read Dr. Legg*s paper without being struck by the enormous amount 
of information that it contains, and by the many weighty arguments brought forward therein. 

Seeing how deeply Dr. Legg has gone into the subject^ it may be asked what further light 
can be thrown upon it ? 

Dr. Legg divides his paper into three parts: 
I. The Sources of the Liturgical Colours. 
II. A Comparison of the Colours used in various Western Bites. 
III. English Liturgical Colours. 

With the points raised in parts I. and II. I am not now concerned ; but the subject of 
part III. is one in which I have for a long time taken the deepest interest ; and I have spared 
no pains to collect together all the evidence bearing thereon. 

Now, the authorities quoted by Dr. Legg in the third part of his paper are almost exclu- 
sively the rules for colours, as laid down in the mass-books, pontificals and other eervioe-hooks, 
and in the several ordinals, statutes, and consuetudinaries. But there is one large field for 
research, which has hitherto been only imperfectly worked, viz., that afforded by an exhaustive 
examination of wills and inventories. 

The particular value of these documents lies in the fact that they tell us what colours were 
actually used. They are also not open to the objection that has been raised against the rules 
laid down in the pontificals, viz., that they are the mere caprice of an individual bishop. The 
inventories, moreover, have this further advantage, that they give us a continuous record from 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century down to the reign of Elizabeth. 

It is on the information which I have been able to collect from the inventories, aided by 
occasional extracts from wills, that I have based the contents of my paper. 

I am bound to say that the result of an examination of inventories is, on the whole, 
disappointing ; for, although the ornaments of the ministers and altars are frequently most 
ftilly described, it is only occasionally that anv hints are given as to when they were used, these 
being chiefly confined to the vestments and haui^ings assigned for use in Lent. There are, 
nevertheless, a fair number of entries of a miscellaneous character, which show us both how far 
the sequences were followed, and how the gaps in them may, perhaps, be filled up. 

I have noticed a few cases where the Edwardian commissioners appear to describe hangings 
actually on the altars at the time when the inventory was taken, e.ff, : 

MosKEN Hadlet, Middlbsbx, August drd, 1552 (Invention of St. Stephen). 

ij clothes banging before thalter of Satten of Bridges color white.3 
Leckhampstead, Berks, August 4th, 1552. 

A cloth that hangitb before tbaulter of white satten spanged with white Sjrlke.3 
Aldworth, Berks, same date. 

Ooe pajntid clothe before the alter of canva?.^ 
Bedon, Berks, same date. 

The clothe that bangithe before thauUer of blewe sattyn bridges.^ 
Shehfibld, Berks, August 6th, 1552 (Transfiguration). 

The upper banginge cloibe of the bight auk' paned w**» Tissbew & Dunne velvet w^^ flowres. The 

lower banging cloth of the said auli^ paned w^ yellow Damaske & blacke Saten.^ 



> Tranaaetions of the St, PauVs Ecclesiological Society, Vol. I., pp. 95—134. 
* Tramactions of the London and Middlesex Archctological Society , iv. 282. 

3 Money, Church Goods in Berks, 27. * lb. 4. « lb. 6. 6 Jb. 36. 

2 I 
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Farnborouoh, Kent, November 13th, 1552. 

A fronts of cremyson veWett upon thigh alter braanched with flowers of gold.^ 
Foots Ceat, Kent, November 23rd, 1552. 

Another old cloth hanging before thi;;he alter of whit cruell and grene flowers of 8ilk.s 

I shall refer to a still more interesting case presently in discussing the Lenten vestments 
and ornaments. 

The colours chiefly in actual use in England were white, red, bine, and green, with yellow 
and black. Of less frequent mention are tawny, purple, violet, brown, dun, etc. Various 
combinations are also found, of two colours, such as white and blue ; or of three, as red, green, 
and yellow. Vestments and altar clothes are frequently described, too, as striped, paled, cheeky, 
motley, eta When these parti-coloured ornaments were used is doubtful ; but occasionall?, 
though rarely, we meet with an entry which helps us. Thus, at Exeter, in 1506, at St Gabriers 
altar was j casula deaerviem tarn pro hlodio qmm alho colore ehecky^; i.e., being of blue and 
white check it might serve for either colour. The same inventory also mentions a chasuble, etc., 
of green and red velvet cheeky, which was used for the commemoration of SS. Peter and Panl. 
Again, at St. PauFs, in 1245, was a tunicle virgulata croceo et rubeo^ striped with yellow and red, 
for feasts of apostles; and at Lincolui in 1557i was a cope for St. Mark's day, '^paned with 
white, red, and black silk, with a good orphrey," probably lor use in the procession and litanies 
of this day. Possibly, therefore, parti coloured vestments were used for feasts of apostles. 

There are one or two colours of doubtful hue occasionally met with in English inventories, 
such as popinjay-colour or crane-colour ; e,g. : 

1552. Sarratt, Hbbtb. 

A Te8tment of sylke popingey coUer. 

A coppe of yallow gyflte popmgey. Coasaiu, Church Goods m Herts, 24. 

1552. Thbefield, Herts. 

A vestment of popingeay grene Damaske, etc. /». ^ 

1552. EssENDON, Ukets. 

ij alter clothes of crane colered Suranet. ib. im. 

Here " popinjay-colour" is yellow or green ; while " crane-colered " is probably the Latin 
craneum^ meaning yellow. 

I have also met with three or four cases of vestments of ** horse-flesh colour," «. g, : 

1539. St. Osyth's prioet, Essex. 

A vestment of hor85e(leshe color. TranM. E»$ex. Arch, Soe, t. 59. 

1552. Bbrmondsbt, St. Maet Magdalene, Surret. 

iij dekeu8 of syike^ one bleire, another of grene, and the other of horgefle^h color. 

J. B. Daniel-Tyasen, Church Goods of Surrey, 97. 

1552. Staunton, Worcestbeshire. 

ij vestments of horsefleehe COloure. Assoc. Sodetis^ Seports, xi. 838. 

What horse-flesh colour was I have not the slightest idea. 

Most of the modern ritual manuals and kindred works speak of ash-colour as being of 
frequent use in England, probably for Lent Whence this idea originated I do not know ; no 
such colour is mentioned in any of the pontificals or service-books, and the only cases that I 
have met with throughout a very great number of wills and inventories are these : 

(1) 1327. EXETEE CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

Una capa cinerei coloris pro Die Cinerum. OUtv, 819. 

(2) 1552. Wimbledon, Surrey. 

A vestment of grene rylk with a crosse of asche color damaske. Daniel-Tywen, isi. 

To which may be added (3) a record of the gift to his cathedral church, by Robert Orford, 
bishop of Ely (1808-10), of duos cappas tmues cinerei coloris,* 

It would, of course, be absurd to deny that grey or ash-colour " was ever used : but 
my contentitm is, that they were looked upon and classified as whitey just as Tarious shades of 
pale greys and buffs are called white in ordinary every day use. 

The use of cloth of gold does not seem to be properly understood, it being usually cited as 
a substitute for all colours. The medieval usage hardly bears out this theory, as the many 
items quoted in this paper plainly show ; the real facts of the case being probably this, thac 
when cloth of gold looked gold, it was used for principal feasts, etc., but when its general 
appearance was that of some colour, it was describ^ as " red cloth of gold," *^ black cloUi of 
gold,'' and so on, and its use was guided by the prevailing colour. 

With regard to the colours themselves, there can be no doubt that some such classification 
of principal and secondary colours as that laid down by Dr. Legg was recognized. 



1 ArchaoUgia CantianUy viii. 100, 153. « lb, viii. 166. ' Oliver. < Whartcm, Anglia Saera^ L 611. 
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Thus, bishop Clifford of London, in his pontifical, besides describing the respective 
meanings of albus^ rubetis, croceus, violac&us, virtdts^ and ntgar, says thai purpureus and violaceus 
are reckoned the same, as are croceus and viridis^ and that violacms is also equivalent 
to niger. 

So the Westminster inventory, circa 1540, nnder Bedd albes," includes those with 
apparels of mnrrey, dark purple, and crimson ; and the inventory of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
1495, under cava Uodue, or blue copes, includes ^* sex de purpull velvet." The same license is 
also indicated oy the alternative Ufies of rubea aui subrubea, niger vel qtum niger, and croceus 
aut glaucus, etc., at "Westminster ; the ruhetis sive purpureus, at Wells ; the vtrtdts sive fuecus, 
at Lincoln ; and the indicus vel hiauus, and croceus vel viridis, at Exeter, etc. 

I diall have more to say on this point farther on. 

The analysis of any inventory or set of inventories, interesting as it is in some respects, 
is unfortunately not productive of any very practical results as regards the liturgical colours, 
though the information thus tabulated is occasionally useful The chief difficulty arises (1) 
from the colours of the vestments, etc., not always being given, and also (2) from the 
indiscriminate use of the words *• vestments" and "suit." Thus, vestimenhim, or "vestment," 
does not always mean a chasuble only, with or without its appurtenances, bat may include 
the albe, amice, girdle, fanon and stole, and the copes, altar cloths, towels, curtains, and even the 
Lenten veil. Thus, to quote one example, at Warwick, in 1407, we find : 

An hole vestiment of white tartaryn for lenton that is to say iij aubes iij amytes wyth the parures a. 
cbedble iij. fttolis iiij. fanons iij. girdels n, auter clotbia wytb. a. frontel & a towail iij. curtyna a. 
lectron cloth & a Teyle of lynnen cloth.*' ^ 

The Edwardian iuTentories for the several counties vary greatly in fulness and archasological 
value. Those for Kent, Berks, and Surrey are very useful ; but others, such as the Cheshire and 
Warwickshire inventories, are almost entirely devoid of interest. In any case, these particular 
inventories must be regarded with caution, as the period when they were taken was characterized 
by spoliation and embezzlement, and thus the scheduled contents of a parish church may fall 
far snort of what was actually in common use a few years before. 

Inventories of any date before 1635 are always of value ; but, unfortunately, they are 
comparatively rare. Thosft of the jewels and ornaments of great and rich churches, like 
York, Lincoln, St. Paul's, Windsor, etc., are generally well known ; those of parish churches, 
on the other hand, are but seldom printed or transcribed, although they are far more common 
than is usually supposed ; and it is probably owiuf? to the neglect of these valuable documents 
that much of the prevailing ignorance of the farniture and ornaments of our old parish churches 
is due. Some of the Bristol churches, for instance, possess original inventories even of 14th 
century date, and many of the London city churches have very full and rich inventories of all 
dates anring the 15th century. Some of these early inventories have already been printed, e. g.. 
All Saints, Bristol (1895) ; and of the London churches of St. Peter Cheap (1481), St. 
Stephen Coleman Street, St. Margaret Pattens, St. Christopher-le-Stocks, etc. ; but these are 
only a portion of what is still buried in MS. 

I should here like to say one word as to the transcription of an inventory, viz., that no 
attempt should be made to translate it, if in Latin (unless the text be also given), or to extend 
it, if in English. The latter is not fraught with the same evils as the former ; but a translator 
may so easily stumble over the names oi the colours, or of stuffs, that the text should certainly 
be allowed to speak for itself. 



I will now pass on to the main point of my paper, the information to be gained as to the 
colours from wills and inventories. 

It will be convenient to divide the subject into two questions : 

(1) Wliat are the chief points to be learned from the inventories ? 

(2) How far do they affect the known sequences, or aid in restoring the old ones ? 

The information as to the colours for the seasons afforded by the inventories is somewhat 
imperfect. Thus, for Christmas and the Circumcision I have, as yet, found nothing ; and for 
some of the other seasons but one or two entries. As the Christmas and Circumcision colours 
were invariably white, so far as the English rules are known, the non-occurrence of entries in 
the inventories does not much matter ; but it is otherwise in cases where the rules differ mucli. 
For Advent, the rules prescribe black, violet, blue, or white ; and for Septuagesima, red or 
violet. The inventories, so far as they go, give the same colour for Advent as for Septua- 
gesima, viz., purple and violet at Exeter, and blue at York, e,g, : 



1 P.B.O. Chartulary of Warwiek college, t odj.^. In this paper P.B.O. meana Public Beoord Office. 
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1327. EXBTBR CATHEDRAL CHORCH. 

1 casula purpurea cum floribiis, etc., pro Adventu et Septaagesima. 

1 capa de violet cum aurifragio lato et 2 capse purpurea stra^ulafffi pro Adrentu et Septuairesima. 

Oliver, Live* of the Bishops of Exeter (1861), 318. 

Circa 1500. York minstbb. 

Una secta hlodia del bawdekjn pro adventu et septuagesima. York Fabric RoUs (Sortees Soe. 86), tss. 
1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

Tres capeo de purpurea serico quasi unius seotse propter Adventum. 

1 larga casula usitata in Dominicis Adventas et Quadragesimee de purpull operata per totam opere 
acoali cum magnis bestiis aureis in circulis aureis, etc., cum stricto aureo orfrej in pectore. 

OUver, 386, 844. 

This nse of the same colour for Advent as at Septnagesima was the rule at St. Paul's, and, 
as well as in practioe, at Exeter also. 

The Epiphany colour was usually white ; but at Lichfield, red. I have found it mentioned 
only in the following entries in the Westminster inventory : 

1540 (?). Wbstminsteb abbey. 

A cope of whyte garnjsshyd with Columbjms and a chezabull, etc., of white bawdekyn with sterrjs of 

gold servyng for the xii^® day. 
A front for benethe for the day of y« Epiphanye of whyte wyth starry^. 

Trans, London A Middx, Arch. Soe. iy. 896, 380. 

At Exeter, although white was prescribed for the Epiphany by bishop Grandisson himself, 
we find in that prelate's will, dated 1368, a bequest to his cathedral church of : 

Yesdmenta pro diebus Epiphaniae, Fentecostes, et Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, yiz., Casulam 
tunicam et dalmaticam cum una capa de pannis rubeia et aureis qui vocatur de nakta. 

Trans. Exeter Dice, Arch. Soe. L 85. 

According to the rules the same colour was used throughout from Septnagesima to Leat. 
One example, however, occurs of a vestment for Sexagesima, viz. : 

1506. Exeter cathedral chdbch. 

1 blodm casula per se de panno lineo, stayned cum rubeis rosis propter Sexagesimam cum duabaa 
dalmaticis aine paruris et aliis. Oliyer, 887. 

An inventory of the same church also gives the only example of an Ash Wednesday 
vestment : 

1327. ExETBB cathedral church. 

Una capa cmerei coloris pro Die Cinerum.i Oliver, 8i9. 

With regard to the colour for Lent, the inventories give much information. 

Only four sequences give a Lenten colour, viz., London and Exeter, which enjoin violet, and 
Lichfield and Westminster, which prescribe black. The inventories, etc., on the other hand, 
are almost unanimous in showing that the English colour for the vestments and altar-hangings 
in Lent was white. 

To show how universal this colour was, I have found instances in every diocese, except 
Chichester and Carlisle, for which I have seen no inventories ; in the cathedral churches of York, 
Ely, Durham, and Salisbury ; among the Benedictines at Westminster, Durham, Peterborough, 
St. Albans, etc. ; among the Cistercians, as at Fountains ; among the Black Canons at Oxford, 
Dunmow, etc.; among the White and Black Friars; in the royal chapels of St. George's, 
Windsor, and St. Stephen's, Westminster, and in the royal wardrobe ; in collegiate churches 
and chapels, such as Warwick, Cobham, Thame; at King's, Christ's, and Clare colleges at 
Cambridge, and Magdalen and All Souls at Oxford ; with numerous parish churches throughout 
the length and breadth of England. 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence of the use of white in Lent, there are, of course, 
objectors who would try to prove otherwise. One objection is that the real colour was ash-<ohur^ 
and not white. To this I reply that ash-colour is nowhere mentioned, and that the Latin word 
is aUms, and the English white," which must mean what they say, or how are they to be 
interpreted when used to describe the gorgeous vestments for principal feasts? Another 
objection is a new one to me, and has been raised by a gentleman who wrote to me recently, as 
follows : — " Not long ago some one wrote to the papers suggesting that white was formerly 
"commonly used in Lent. He based his argument, if I remember ri^fhtly, on the fact that the 
" inventories not unfrequently give ' a white frontal for Lent ' ; but all the examples he quoted 
"were of altars of our Lady, or some special saint — none were of the High altar. So, really all 
V that his instances showed was, not that white was a Lenten colour, but that some altars were 
** white throughout the year, with special plain frontal for Lent." Now, I have an idea that I am 
the ** some one " who wrote to the papers, as a year or two ago I contributed several letters to 

1 This is the only mention of an nah'Coloured vestment that I have met with in the very many inventories I have 
examined. 
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the Church Times^ giyin? a long list of white yestments and hangings for Lent. In this list I 
omitted, for brevity, all reference in words to the high altar, on the assumption that most of the 
entries referred to it, and only named chapels and chantry altars to show that white was the 
Lenten colour for side-altars too. A reference to the long list of entries relating to the Lent 
colonr eiven below will show, however, that in a lar^e nnmber of cases white hangings and orna- 
ments for the high altar are expressly mentioned. More than this, a great many entries specify 
white vestments and suits for the ministers ; and so a third objection, that the white orna- 
ments were merely coverings for the altars, can no longer be upheld. It may be worth while 
noting, that on 27th March, 1586, the Commissioners engaged in taking an inventory of the 
goods and chattels of the Benedictine nunnery of Minster, in the Isle of Sheppey, actually 
found " upon the High Aulter iiij alter clothes of lynyn one front for above and a nother for 
byneth of lynyn with cropses red and blew for the Lent."* 

The following entries may, I think, be taken as conclusive evidence that white was the 
universal English colour during Lent ; it will be noticed that the series extends from 1220 to 
1560, in the reian of Elizabeth, a period of over three centuries. I have for convenience also 
included a number of items relating to the Lenten veil, as well as those giving other colours 
than white for Lent : 

1220. Wokingham, Bbbkb. 

Duo liiUhea^ unum oooperienB crucem in Qaadragesiina, et aliud ante altare. 

Beg. 8, Otmundi, R. 8. L 880. 2 

1222. Salisbubt cathbdbai* chubch. 

Velum unum de serioo Quadragesimale. Beg. s. Oamundi, R. 8. a. isi. 

1297. Thobpe-lb-Sokbn. Essbz. 

Velum quadragesimale de panno lineo itragulaio albo et blueio cum rosis. 

MS. WD16. penet Z>«c. et Cap. S. FUuli, f. 47h. 

1297. Kenswobth, Hbbts, 

Velum quadragesimale deoens consntum cum bestiis de lineo panno, nu. f. 55 

1354 (?). HuLNB PBioBT, NoBTHUMBBRLAifD (White Friars). 

Sex panni albi cruce rubea signati, canobio novo duplati, pro tribus altaribus in Quadragesima, 
Septimus pro pulpito, octavos pro cruce, nonus pro n5 ejusdem, decimus pro velo ejusdem sectse. 

HarL MS. 3807. 

1355. Will of lai>t Elizabbth db Bubgh, ladt Clabb. 
Among other bequests to Clare Hall, Cambridge : 
j vestiment de blank tartaryn raie door pur quaresme ove tut lapparail. 

tin vestiment dun blank samy t auxint pur quaresme. iteg. leUp, t i(S6b ; and Kichols, Boyai wuu, 81. 
1373. CoLDiNGHAM Pbiort (A cell of Durham). 

i j panni albi pro summo altari in tempore qaadragesimali. Priory of Coidingham (Surtees Boc. 12), ixx. 
1384-5. Windsor, St. Gbobob*s chapel. 

Item unum vestimentum (a set) de panno albo pro Quadra^simali tempore, etc. etc. 

Item unum vestimentum quadragesimale de dono duels Norfolcias cum tribus casulid ridellis contra- 

frontellis et frontellis cum toto apparatu altaris. 
Item unum velum quadragesimale paileum, blodium, et albi coloris cum gartiers ct aquilis auro 
poudratis. 

Item unum ridellum ejusdem sectsB per totum pro fronte super summum altare cum corduHs de 6I0 
albo pro eisdem. Dagdale, Mon. Angl. vi. 1868, 1366. 

1388. Westminstbb Abbet (Benedictine monks). 

Frontellum pn> tempore quadragesimali astis^natum magno altari de panno de bawdekyn coloris de 

tawny cum frontilecto. 
De vein et pannis quadragesimalibus. 

Velum est unum pro magno altari de Serico in medio divisum Crocei et blodii coloris et vj. alii 
panni quadragesimales quo primus pannus lineus latus cum signis Dominicae pa.«sionis pro 
cruce velanda. Secundus et tertius pro jmaginibus aposiolorum Petri et Pauli velandis. 
Quartus et quintus pro costb magni altaris. Sextus longus pro trabe sub pede Crucifixi 

velanda. MS. inventory, penes Dec. et Cap. Cantuar. 

1393. Wells, St. Cuthbebt, Somebsbt. 

Belonging to the high altar. Two sets of vestment^, one of no value, of wkite colour for Lent. 
Belonging to St. Marv's altar. 1 wkite cloth for hanging in time of Lent. 
Belonging to St. Katberine's altar. 1 cloth intended for the time of Lent. 
Belonging to St. Michael's altar. 1 wkite cloth for Lent. 

Serel, Hist. Notes on St. Cuthberfs WelU, 103. 101, 102. 

1395. Bbistol, All Saints, 
j lente cloth of wyte. 
iij lente cloths for ye Awterys. 

J Steynjd cloth for ye bye Awter yn ye lenten tyme of passyon of Crygte. 

NichollB & Taylor, Bristol Past and Present, ii. 106. 

1397-8. London, St. Antony — Altar of the Grocers' Company. 

Item unum vestimentum de albo pro presbitero .... pro quadragesima. 
Item duo Curtejfi de albo pro quadragesima. 

Item duo long' Curte)iL de albo cum duabus crucibus pro quadragesima. 

Facsimile 0/ first vol. of archives of Grocer^ Company, part t f . 79. 

1 P. B. O. Chapter Souse Book A ' B. S. means works published in the Bolls Series. 
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1868 X 1419. NoHWicH, St. Laurence. 

Three white linen cloths powdered with great red crosses of saye for the service of the same three 
altars with o vers of the same suit for covering all the images ia the church in the time of Lent. 

Norfolk Arehaedoffjff t. IIL 

1400. Invbntobt of Thomas Dalbt. abchdeacon of Richmoitd. 

Pro albis cartjns pro altari in Quadragesima. Test. Ehor. iii. (SorteeeSoe. 45) is. 

1400-1. Bridpobt, Dorset. 

St, Andrew's chspel. 

One white set of vestments for Lent 

Two cloths for Lent stayned. mst, MS8. Commn, eth Appx. 476, 477. 

1407. Warwick, college op St. Mart. 

An hole vestiment of white tartaryn for lenton that is to say . iij aubes . iij . amytes . wy rh the parures 
. a . chesible . iij . stolis . iiij . &nons . iij girdelis . ij . auter clothis wy th . a . frontel . & a to wail . iij . 
curtyns .a. lectron cloth . and a veyle of lynnen cloth. 

P.K.O. Chartulary of WartoicJt college^ f. ocg.b. 

Temp. Henry IV. (1399—1413) St. Alban's abbbt, Hbrts (Benedictine). 

Item habentnr septem casulse alhx de bustian pro Quadragesima . (p. 840) 

Apparatus altarium pro Quadrs^esima : 

Item habentur omamenta aliarium pro Quadragesima alhi panni cum crucibus de rubeo aandalio; 

viz. pro magno altari totus apparatus t^m sub quam super cum ridellis competentibus.^ 
Similiter integer apparatus de eadem secta pro aliaribus Sancti Hugonis, Salutationis, Qnatuor 

Cereorum, et Sancti Stephani. 
£t habentur ridelli pro altaribus Quatuor Cereorum et Sancti Rtephani ; pro aliis duobus non 

habentur ridelli, et omnia sunt ista ex dono Domini Thomas Abbatis. 
Item pro altari Sancti Michaelis habetur integer apparatus tam sub quam supra de albo panno cum 

crucibus ut supra dictum est cum ridellis de eadem secta. 
Similiter pro eisdem altaribus Sancti Edmundi et Sancti Petri habetur idem apparatus sine ridellis. 

Item habetur unus pannus de eadem secta pro altari Sancti Amphibali 

Item habetur una casula pro Quadragesima ad modum rete (jrtc) de Jilo albo pro magno altari e% 

septem de bustyan pro aliis altaribus et decem albas de biistyan. 
Item habentur duo albi panni de secta Quadragesimali ad cooperiendas duas magnas cruces, crucem 

viz. in corpore ecdesiae, et juxta orologium. 

Amttndeaham*s Annates Mon. S. Albani., B.8. ii. 359. 

1417. Exeter, St. Eerrian. 

j velum lintbium pro alta cruce tempore Quadragesimali. 
j velum Quadragesimali, cum fune. 

Hmgeflton-Bandolph, Register of Edmund Su^ford (Bishop of Exeter), 488, 
Temp. Henry YI. (P 1426-27) Sblbornb priort, Hants. (Black Canons). 

Inprimis xxii amitas . xxxi. aubes viz. v. sine parura pro quadragesima . xzii manicul. 

Item xxii stolas. Item vii. casulsB viz. iij aUxe pro quadragesima. white, Historg ofSeibome, 463. 
1429. Sr. Alban^s abbbt, Herts. (Benedictine). 

Altar of St. Lawrence : 

Item duo panniculi albi cum Qninque Flagia Christi desuper staynati pro coopertura ymaginum 
Sanctorum Laurentii et Grimbaldi tempore Quadragesimali. 

Amaixdeaham*a Annates Mon. 8. Albani., R.S. i. 450. 

1431. London, St. Peter Cheap. 

A lon^ list beaded Vestes Q^adragesimales including : 

J veile steynede w^ j crosse of rede for lent in the quere. 

iij clothes steynede of the same suyte above the hy auler and j clothe of the same befor the auter 

w* ij ridelles of the same suyte. 
ip^ clothes of the same suyte w* crosses w^ ij ridels for the auter of our lady, 
ij clothes of the same suyte w^ ij ridels for the auter of Sant Dunston. 
j clothe of rede lyynge befor the hy auter. 
iiij vestyments of white of oone 8uyte for lente w* stoles & fanons of the same. 

Jour. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xxir. 186. 

Temp. Henry YI. Bridoewater, St. Kathbrine^s aisle, Somerset. 
A per of vestiments of Bustyan for lent tyme. 
A cloth to sett before Seynt Katryn in the lent time, 
ij steyned clothes to stond bifor the Tablement in y* lent tyme. 

Proc. Somerset Arch, A Xat. Hist. 80c. viL 102. 

1432. Bristol, St. Nicholas. 

Item viij clot' of wyzht w* cru^fyx for leynt for iiij awters. MS. inventory, Bristol, St. Nkbolas. 

1434. Scarborough St. Mart, iorks. 
Duo alba vestimenta pro quadragesima. 

Quatuor cortina alba de panno lineo pro ozmento altaris tempore quadrage^^imse. Archwoiogia, li. 06. 
1440. SoMERBT, Lincolnshire (ex dono Sir Thomas Cumber worth). 
A vestment of white deiuyt tor lenten and vigils, etc. 

All the array for Lenton fur the aliar both over dose and nether dose with curtines and fronturs all of 

lynnen clo/h. Peacock, English Church FumUurs, 182, 183. 

1446. Durham cathedral church (Benedictine). 

Duo Panni albi pro Quadragesima cum Crucibus rubeis superconsutis. 

Wills and Inventories, i. (Sortees 80c. 2) 91. 

1 Thomas de la Mare, abbot of St. Albans, 1349-96, Contulit insuper ecclesiffi, pro tempore Quadragesimali, 
unurn apparatum de panno lineo circa magnwn altare et alia altaria ecclesise, cum crucibus de rubio sindone consatia 
decem bbris pro eodem persolutis. Gesta Ahbatum Mon. 8. Albani., R.a 880. 
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1447. Thame, Oxoh. 

A clothe of blewe card to cu're the jmages in lent w* ij costoB. of the same. 

Lee, Hitt. <ft Antiq; of Thame church, ool. 85. 

1448. Thamb, OxoN. 

It* a white weyle for the Croce in lent tjme . and ano' white weyle to be hangjng in the chauncell 

befor the hj auf in lentyn tjme. 
A chetebyll off white w* an albe for lent. jhu., ool. 88. 

1453. KiNo*8 coLLBQS, Cambbidob. 

iij chesibles of bustian th* orfrez of raied riban of threed iij aubes iij amites with paroars stoles & 
phanons according to the same, viij aulter clothz of Ijnen cloth with reed cros**z iij pair 
curtejns & j yail of the same j painted cloth to hange tofore the Crucifix ij baners of the same 
with figures of the passion for Lenton. 

iij dalmatiqaes of reed with aubeti amytes stoles & phanons & iiij aubes for childre with parours 
accordynjf to the same, for lenton. , ScdetioioffUt, xx. 8ii, 818. 

1454. Will of William Halifax of Nottibgham. 

Lego stejned cloth of white blew that is writjn on Soli Deo Honor et gloria to Sejnt Mary auter 
(m St. Mary's church, Nottingham) to hynge in tyme of Lenten before y« aiiter. 

Tegt. £bor. ii. (Surteea Soo. 80) 172. 

1454. Bristol, St. Ewen. 

A pair of white vestments for Lent that is to say one white chasuble, alb. etc. 

y® veyl, otherwise called ye lent cloth, of white lynen cloth, with a oros of blue & ye lyne therto. 

Nichollfl & Taylor, Bristol Fmt and PrM«Ht, ii. 250. 

o. 1462. Salisbubt cathbobal church (Lady Hungerford s chantry). 

Among the Foundress* gifts : 
Item, Two Autar cloths for Lenten time, of Linnen cloth; with crosses of Purple in every doth, 

& a Crown of Thornes hanging upon the head of every cross ; with a frontel to the same of blah 

Bokeram between, with Letters of gold, saying Qui cognoecis occulta cordis, parce peccatis 

noMtri*^ & a Chesibil, with all the apparel to the same belonging. 
Item, Tiro Curtains of Linnen Clotk, to cover the Images with in the Lent, of elle-broad Cloth ; two 

leves of bredth, and three yards of length. 
Item, An Hanging of Linnen Cloth, to cover the Pictures of the chappel in Lent time, round about 

from the one Arch to the other. Do^dale, Baronage, ili. 206. 

Ante 1462. All Souls collbob, Oxford. 

Item 3. Vestimenta alba pro XL. 2 frontalia 2 sufirontalia 1 frontellum cum 3 curteyns de tartarano 
albo. 

Item 1 Velum de serico etl de panno lineo 1 descloth cum rubea cruce pro XL. 

Item 7 frontalia 7 suffrontalia cum rubea cruce pro XL de panno lineo pro septem Altaribus, 

1 pannus pro Cruce. Gutch, CoUect. Curiosa, ii 288 «< 

1466. London, St. Stephen Coleman Street. 

j hole 8ute of vestments of whyte buttyan for eondayes in tyme of lent wt Rede Roses enbraudet, 

w^ stoles etc. of the same sute. 
j vestment of white svlke in tyme of lent, w^ stolle, etc. 
j vestment of whyte fustyan for lent w^ stolle, etc. 

Hanffing fibr the hy auter Item ij steyned clothes for a boue and beneth w^ the passion of cure 
lorde for tjme of lent. 

(Three other altars were similarly provided.) Archaeoiogia, L 88 «< Mg. 

1467-8. Launceston, Cornwall. 
In the accounts : 

Blewe bokeram for the layent dothe " Peten, hul o/ launceston, ud, 

1470. London, St. Mabgaret Pattens. 

Itm for the same {high) awter a £fronte & a nether fronte. of whyte for lent. 

Itm for the same awter (of our Lady) a ffronte and a nether ffronte whyte fur lent w* ij curteyns. 

iFor St. Johns Altar) a ffronte and a countre ffront of whyte w* rede crosses for lent 
tm for the same awter (St. Mary Ma^delene's) a nother ffironte and a nether ffronte steyoed w^ ij 

ourtejns for lent of white, w' re<fe crosses. 
Itm a Cloth of whyte and blew called a vayli for lent Archaoioffkai Journal, ziii. 8i7, 8i9. 

1473. Sandwich, St. Mart, Kent. 

A cheseb^U of whyte for lent to the high autre, with ij paire of pannis for that and for a dekyn. 

Boys, Hittory of Sandwich, 876. 

1479. CoBHAM coLLEas, Kbnt. 
Vestimenta cotidiana : 

Item vestimentum album pro Quadragesima. 

Item velum Unewrn pro Quadragesima cum panno pro Crucifixo. 

Item ij. panni de alio serico cum bina cruce de rubeo pro Quadragesima. 
Oroamenta pro altare sanctSB Marias : 

Item vestimentum album de serico pro Quadragesima. 

Item aliud vestimentum album pro cotidianis in tempore Quadragesimali. 

Item ij. panni sericl albi pro altari picti cum ymfl^inibus de passione Christi cum ij. ridellis 
seriois pro Quadragesima. 
Crnamenta pro altare sanctae Trinitatis : 

Item vestimentum album pro Quadragesima. 

Item ij panni linei albi picti cum passione Christi cum ij. ridellis pertinentibus eidem pro 
Quadragesima. Thorpe, Begistrum Boffenee, 240, 841. 
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1479-86. London, St. Margabbt Pattens. 

a yestemcnt of white Bokeram. fur to ^erye for lenton . . . w^^ red spottes & a redcrosse on the bake 

& Jbs writt' in the myddes of the same crosse. 
ij newe awter clothes ffur Lenton on above the avvter the cruciffixe of our lord & a nod** benejlh 

the awter the Sepulcur of our lord. Arduxologkal Journal, xlii. 821. 

1480. Hadleigh, Soffolk. 

Item Vesm* of white Bustum f«»r Lenton. 

Itfm 2 altar cloatbs for Lenton with 2 curtains. ivoe. St^foik Insu of Archaology, iii. 257, 268. 

1483. London, St. Cubistopheb lb Stocks. 
Lente Clothes : 

Item for the high Aulter ij clothes of whi/te stayned with the Sonne uppon them and a dosse 

with Scorges upon the other. 
Item ij Clothes for the po^tellys Aucter steyned with the Crosse and Scorges to hange on aboue 

and the other before the Aucter. 
Item ther beth for ij Aucters of the Sdme Sewte both for a boue and bencth. 
Item there beth iiij Clothes of the Same Sewte that sVe for Riddeljs in the Quere in the lentjn 

Season. 

Item iij Symple vestemeuts of whyle bustian & the Orpharies of Red velyet to serve in the lente 

Se iSOn Ereshfleld, MinuUs of Vftry Jfeetingt of St, Christopher Le Stocks, 68. 

1485. Langlet priort, Lbicbstbrshibb (Benedicune nuns). 
Leutyn clothes. 

j complete vestiment of white sewde warke. 
j aulter cloth ande vale of y® pame. 

j white and ij blew clotbys to kever and auter ymages in lenten seysjn. 
ij curten for y« quere. 

xviij pesys of lyvyne to kever y® ymages with in y® same sesyne. 

AsMdated Societies Reports, xi 208. 

1485. Cantebbubt St. Andbew, Kent. 

Item j autercloth for the High Auter tempore xl™« with the crucifix payntid and ij curteyns rayd 
with whyie and hlyw. 

Item ij auterclodes for the ij Bvde auters tempore xl™^ with j curteyn for the same. 

Item J lynnyncloth to hang afore the cross in the forechirche tempore xl™® Arch. Cant. xviL I5i. 
1485. SouTHWABK, St. Mabqaret, Subrbt. 

It* iij whyte frontelles with Rede crosses for Lente seson. 

It* ij steyned clothes for lente seson with y* pasajon/or ye hey auter, 

IV a festement of wyght fostyan for lent. 
1491. Jabbow Pbiobt, Dubham. (A cell of Durham.) 

. . . . de alba fustian pro tempore quadragesimal!. 

Inventorift, etc., of Jarrow A MonhoearmotUh (Surtees Soc. 29.), 126w 

1 495. Ltnn, St. Nicholas* chapel, Nobfolk. 

An olde vestment white for lentin. Taylor, Antiquitie* of King' a Lynn, m. 

1495. Magdalen college, Oxfobd. 

Item aliam sec tarn rubeam pro Dominicis in tempore Quadragesimal!. 

Item duo frontalia et duo dorsalia alba^ unum de serico albo^ aliud de fuschen in tempore Quadra- 
gesimal! pro summo aUari, 
Item unum dorsale et unum frontale de sangwein tewke pro summo altari et pro Dominicis Quadra- 
gesima, ffarl, MS. 4840. 
1498. Bassingbourne, Cambs. 

A vestment of wyght fustion for lenten. 

j veyle off lynyn wyght and Blewe. The JSoh Anglian, iy. 68, 64. 

C. 1500. YOBK MINSTEB. 

Pro summo altari, Duse peciae de albo panno lineo cum cruce rubea pro quadragesima et duabus 
curtinis. 

Fanni pendentes pro choro. Unus pannus del bokeram coloris blodii pro coopertura Sancti Petri in 
quadragesima. 

[Unus pannus de bokeram, coloris blodii, pro coopertura ymaginis B.M.] 

York Fabric Bolls (Smtees Soc. 85), M7. 

1500. Cantebbubt, St. Dunstan, Kent. 

A whyte vestment off fostyan w^ awbe and paramits for lent, 

xxxiij newer lentejn clothes ; j w^ curteyns for the aulters and imagies of dyvers pyctories of the 

passion of Cr^^ste. cent. Mag. ISSZ. iL 670,671. 

1500. Will of Henbt Albtn, of Beveblby, pbiest. 

Yolo quod comparetur j vedtimencum album operis Qiadragesimalis ad deservien Um ecclesiam 
parochialem de Rudstan, cui olim prsefui vicarius singulis temporibus Quadra^eaiiualiboM. 

Test. Ebor, iy. (Surtees Soc. 53) 17a 

1503. Rbadino, St. Laubence, Berks. 

An aulter clothe staynyd w^ an ymage of o*" lady of Pyte and ij angels and a nother w^ the sepulchre 

and ij angells for the hy awlter in lent. Kerry, Hist, of St. Laurence's, Reading, IIL 

1503, 1517, & 1523. Rbading, 8t. Laurence, Bbbks. 

A white Chesible w^ a red Crosse and all apparell for lent. 

ij awter cloths w' red crosses for lent w* curteyns to the same. Kerry, los, 107. 

1506. EXETEB CATHEDBAL CHUBCH. 

3 panni blodti cum rosis albis et armis Domini Johannis de G(randi8Sono) pro frontispicio magni 
aliaris tempore Quadragesimali cooperiendo de dono ejusdem 
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1 larga casula, usitata in Dominicis Adyentus et Qaadragesimas de purpull^ operata per totam opere 

acuali cum magnis beatiis anreia in ciroulia aureis, etc., cum atricto aureo orfrey in pectore. 
Panni quadragesi males : 

Duo panni, vocati le Lent Cloth, uniua sortis cum acriptura in summitate QuerUe Domiu'im dum^ etc. 
1 pannus lineua Btayned cum cruce et aliia aignis de Paaaione Domini pro cruoe cooperienda in 
oboro. 

1 pannufi atragulatns cum magna rubea cruce per medium operatus cum leopardia glauci coloria 
pro magna cruce cooperienda. 
Oapella beatss Mariae : 

1 front, rubea cum ymaginibua quondam aureia cum tuello de canvaa annexe pro tempore 
Quadrageaimali 
Altare aancti Gabrielia : 

1 pannua de blodio bokeram pendens per annloB pro le front cooperiendo tempore Quadrageaimali. 
Altare sancti Jobannia Eyaogelistas : 

1 pannus de nigro bokeram pro Qnadrageeima cum Jesus in medio. 
Altare Bratton : 

1 pannus de blodio et albo palyd ad cooperiendum le front altan's tempore Qiiadrage^iimse. 

Oliver, 838, 844, 8S2, 864, 867, 866, 86S. 

1509. Wnx OF LADT Maroarbt Bbaufost. 

Among other bequests to Christ's College, Cambridge : 

Item ij aulter clothes for lenten of toAtto eaten with pagentea of the pacion in white and blake. 

Cooper, Mermoir 9/ Margwrtt^ eountw of Bichmand and Derby, 181. 

1549. London, Hathsblst^s chantbt, Queenhithe. 

A yestyment of whight buetyan for lent. P.B.O. Exch. Q, B. Mi$e.f Ch, Ods., 

15^-1. York ifUfSTRH. Chantry of SS. Agatha, Luqy, & Scholastica. 

Yestimentum album pro xl* de fustian cum capaa et corporale. York Fhbrie BoUt (Surtees Soe. 36), 976. 
1 524-5. Reading, St. Laurence, Berks. 

Altar of Our Ladj : 

An awlter cloth of lynnen w^ ij curtejna to the same w^ rede crosse for lente. 

A white vestement of fustien for lent Keity, Hist. o/at. Laurtnee's Beading, 85, 36. 

1529. Long Melford, Suffolk. 
To the high altar : 

One (altar cloth) for Lent with whips and with angels. 

To Jesus altar— a Cloth for Lent, painted about with whipa and Angels. 

A Cloth of Adam and Eve, to draw before the High Altar m time of Lent called the Veil. 

Neftle ft Le Keoz, Chwrehee m Great Britain, Tol. ii. 

1533. LiNDisFARNB PRioRT, HoLT IsLAND. (A ccll to Durham.) 

One veil for the quire in Lent of blacke suk. Eaine, North Durham, 186. 

1534. HUNTINGFIRLD, SuFFOLK. 

A ichytt fustyn vestoientt for lentt. 

1534. DuNifow PRIORT, Essex (Black canons). 

A Vestement of whyte ffustian for Lente. Tran$. Essex Arch. Sec. NS. i. 189. 

c. 1535. Fountains abbey, Yorks (Ciatercian). 
j white westiment for Lent. 

iiij payntid clothia for Lent. Memorials of Fountains t (Sortees See 42.) 291. 292. 

1535. AiiNSTBR, IsLB OF Sheppbt, Kent (Benedictine nuns). 

Item upon the high Aulter iiij alter clothes of lynyn one front for above and a nother for bjneth of 

lynyn with crosses red and blew for the Lent. 
Item one greate lent clothe of lynyn to draw oyerthwart the quyer in the lent 
Item a veatement w^ the albe and apparell of white buatjan for lent 

P.R.O., Chapter House Book, A^, 

1536. Lincoln cathedbal church. 
Among the Cusula et Copm nigri coloris : 

A chesable of yellow silk with an orphrey small with a crucifix of gold in red upon the back and 
two tunacles with three albes and the whole apparel with two copes of the same suit and 
colour for Lent. 
Among the Panni de serico pro summo aliari : 

Item a double cloth white Sf red for Lent with a plain altar cloth with a frontlet of the oame suit. 

Dagdale. Jfon. Angl,yi. 1286, 1286. 

1536. Wabubn pbiobt, Norfolk (Black Canons). 

A white vestment of ffuotjan for lent. P.R.O., Exch. Q. B. Misc., Ch. Ods. ^ 

1536. Kilburn priort, Midklbsbx (Benedictine nuns). 

A cope of white w* ro^es for Lent season. -^^l lil- 426. 

1536. Ouston pbiort, Lbicbstbrshirb (Black canons). 

A vestment of whyte ffuatyan ffor Lent y« crosse of silke. Niohola, HUtorj, of Leicesurshire, L cxxxvii. 

1537. Stanlaw abbbt, Cheshire (Ci^^tercian). 

On other olde vestement to serve for lent checked without an albe. 

On olde hangyng for lent to hange before the alter. P.B.O., Exeh. Q.B, Misc., Church Goods, ig. 

1538. Sausburt, Black Friars. 

iij sengeill vestmentes for lent fustian, 
a gret menj of cUitheis for lent. 

a grit clothe to hange before y» rode. wuts Arch. <b xat. Hist. Mag. xii. 36i. 

1538. Salisbubt, Gbet Fbiars. 

iiij sengeill vestments for Lent, y®j yelatoe. md. xU. ses. 
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1538. Cambridge, White Fbiars. 

A Hingle vestimente of whyte bustian for lente. Searle, Hist, of Queen's CoUege, Cambridge, 227. 

1 538. Worcester, Black Friars. 
To the High Altar : 

a dyaper clothe with j dothe with a rede croiSQ on it for Lent. Beiiquary, rx. 29. 

1539. £lt cathedral church (Benedictine). 
In the Ladie Chaple Chamber : 

A vestment called the Lent ventment. 

Certeyn linnen clothes for the Lent. j^j,^^ 1783, 

1539. Peterborough abbbt, Nobthamts (Benedictine). 
In the farmery chapel : 

One vestment of white fustian for Lent Ounton, History of the Church 0/ FtteHfonmgk, 63. 

1539. Ludlow priort, Salop (White FriarsV 

It' a chesabuU and ij decones of whyte neaell work for lent and albes to same. 

P.R.O. Chapter House Book, Afr 

1539. St. Ostth's priory, Essex (Black canons}. 

A SUte of Lenten vestments. Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., T. 60. 

Circa 1540. St. Stephen's chapel, Westminster. 
Itm a vayle of red and tchit s^'cenet for lent. 

Itm iij garmentes w^ albes vestiment deacon and sabdeacon of whit hxistian for lent 

Itm one alter hangyng an vpper and anether of whit lynyn clothe stajned for lent 

Item iiij alter bangynges ij vpper & anether for the ij alters in the body of the churcbe of whit lifni/n 

clothe stayned for lent w^ iij cortens of the same. 
Item a vestiment w* an albe of white ffastean for lent. Trans. Lond. <ft Middx. Areh. 8oe., iv. 389, szo. 
Circa 1540. Westminster abbet. 
Lent Stuff. 

A Travers of grene sylk. 

A yellowe awter clothe with the iiij Evaungelysts. 

A steynyd clothe to cover the sepulchre with the Trinite and ij clothes for Peter and Paul. 
A gret clothe paynted for the crucifix over the highe awter. 
ij drawyng perpull curteyns for the vayle afore the highe awter. 
a staynyd clothe ffor the Crokyd Rood. 
Lent Stuffs. 

A frontell with an awter clothe benethe teyd (rayed) lackey ng ij cnrteyns. 

A white clothe of sylk with a red crosse servyng for Lent. 

iij chezabulls of whyte one sute & a cope, 
ij white sydaryes. 
In Seynt Edwardes Chappell. 

A nether frounte of white sarsenett with a redde crosse for Lent 
St. Nicholas' chapel. 

ij auter clotbis for Lent of whit sarsenett with a rede crosse. 
St John Evangelist^s chapel. 

ij Cortens of blew bokeram for Lent. 

j whit cloth for the anter in Lent. 
St. MichaePs chapel. 

A cloth of blew bokeram for Lent 

ij whit clothes of staynid cloth for Lent for the auter above and beneth. 

Trans. Lond. Middx. Areh. Soe., iy. 327, 388, 345, 350, 858, 8U. 

1541. Chapel of the Vtne, Hants. 

An altar cloth and a f route, white Damaske, with red roses, for Lent 
vii lynen altar cloths, with redd roses, ior Lent. 

(The only other altar cloths in the chapel were one richly embroidered with gold for tbe 
upper part of the altar, and a pair for above and beneath of crimson velvet and clotti 

of gold paned.) Chute, Historjf of (he Vyne in Hampshire. 

1543. ToRK Minster. 
All Saints chantry. 

Another vestment for Lent, of white fustian, w^ a read crosse & all things. 
St. Wilfrid's chantry. 

A Lent cloth of blache Sf taione sarsenet. York FaMe BoUs (Sutees 8oc. 36), 275, 305. 

1544- 5. OxpoRD, St Frideswidb*s priort (Black Canons). 
A veall of new whitt nercene't for Lentt 

Hangings for the highe alter, for aboue and benethe, of new whit sercenett w^>> redd crosses, called 
alterclothes for Lentt. Dngdale, Jftm. Angi. ii. 167. 

1545. PooLE, St. James, Dorset. 

It' for the lent tyme iij awter clothys to honge aboue and beneth of playne cloth famyshyd 

crossys of the same cloth. 
It' a uayle to be hongyd vppon y° lent afor y« bye awter. Sydenham, Hist, of PooU, sis. 

1545- 6. London, St. Katharine's hospital near the Tower. 

A vestment for lent of white fustian. Archasoiogia^ xUii. S44. 

1546. London, St. Peter Cornhill. 

A vestment of whyte buntian for lent w^ a black crosse and blew garters w^ all the apparelL 
Among the apparoU of the high awter '* : 

An awter clothe of whyte for lent w^ crosses of red w^ ij curtens of whyle lynnen. 

P.B.O. Exeh. Q. R. Misc., Ch. Goods, 
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1547. Ornaments op "The Vestbt" op kino Edwaed VI., late Hsnet VlII.'s. 
LentoDStoff: 

Item con preist Deacon and Sabdeacon of white Damaske redd Crospes. 

Item twtio firontes for an Aulter of the same white Damaske with Jike redd Crosses. 

Item twoo ▼estmentcs for side Aulters of white Danuishe with redd Crosses. 

Item foure firontes for side Ankers of the same white Damaske with redd crosne^. 

Item twoo Deekeclothes one of white vellat and thother white Damaske with redd Crosses in them. 

Item one yaill of white Sarcennet with a redd croBse of Sarcennet. 

Item one small pece of white Sarcennet w* a redd Crosse painted with five woundes. 

8oc. Antiq. Lend., M.S. ozzix. ff. 4Mb, 467. 

1548. WssTMiNSTBB, St. Maegaebt. 

A Testment of whyte buckram for Lente. Waloott, Hiat. of St. Margarefa WestnUnaUr, 70. 

1548. Salisbdet cathedeai. chuecu. 
Lord Hangerford*8 chantry chapel: 

A vestment of sarsnett for Lent with an hangynge to the same. 
Robert Hungerford's chantry chapel : 

A white vestment of lynnyn for Lent with two fronnters for the same. 

WiUt Arch, dt Nat. Hiat. Mag. xxii. 822, 323. 

1548. London, St. Maegaebt Coleman Stebet. 

Soldo to Christopher Stowbbs a whyt lenten vestment for ijs. viijd. 

P.R.O. Exch. Q. R, Misc., Ch. Goods, 1-^. 

1548. London, St. Olavb Upwell. 

A curtayene of grene red saye to draw ov'whart the quere. 

P.R.O. Exch. Q. R. Misc., Ch. Gds. 

1548-9. London, St. Baetholombw Bbbad Stebet. 

An alter clothe of white tuke of aboue and benethe for lent. 
A yestmentt of blacke satten of Bridges for lentt. 

P.R.O. Exeheq. Q. R. Misc., Ch. Goods, 

C. 1550. WiNGHAM COLLEGE, KbNT. 

j vestyment of redd with a crosse of blewe worsted used in Lente. 

J vayle for Lent with ij lenten aulter clothes with Jestis and a mother with Christ. sacHsty, i. 876. 
Temp, Edward VI. Yobk Minstee. 

A blewe vestement with two dalmaticks for Lent. York Fabric Roiu (Surteos 8oc. 35), 3i2. 

1550. London, 8t. Dunstan in the £ast. 

Vestments for Lent : 

Itm ij of whyte Bu^tyn w* Red Crosses w* fflower delyce at the end w* thapp^'tennce. 
Itm another of whyte Bustjn w* a Red Crosse of Seye in the mydds w* thapp^'tennce. 
Itm another of whyte Lynnyn w^ a Bed Crosse & fflowers dolyce at the ende w* thapp^'tennce. 
Hanffjngs for Lent : 

Itm one of whyte Bnstyn for aboue and beneth for the highe Aulter w^ Curtyns of the same 
w* Red oroesis. 

Itm one of whyte Lynnyn for aboue and beneth for Jhus Aulter w^ Cartyns of the same. 
Itm a Hangyng tot aboue and Beneth of stayned Cloth for o'' Lady Aulter w^ Cnrtyns of 
same. 

Itm ij Hangyngs of whyte Busty n for ij small Aulters w' thre Curtyns of the same. 

P.R.O. Exch. Q. R. MUc. Ch. Gds. 

1550. London, St. Augustine next Pauls gatb. 

Item ij passion banners of whyte Sarsenet. 
1552. London, St. Alban within * Cbbpulgate.' 

Itm a yestment of whight for lent. 
1552. London, St. Edmund Lombabd Steeet. 

Dy vers auter clothes of canvas painted for lent & other ceasons. 

P.R.O. Exch. Q. R. Misc., Ch. Goods, 

1552. London, St. Anne & Sr. Agnes. 

A nold vestment of whyte strypyd & a aube for lent. 

viij Curtens of l^^nnyn Cloth paynted for lent. /j^;. 
1552. ^heewsbuet, Holt Ceoss. 

A vestyment of whyte fostyan with a blake crosse of velvett. ArchaoiogicaiJoumai, zii. S70. 

1552. Shrbwsbubt, St. Chad. 

A whyte vestment for lent. n. 271. 

1552. Shbewsbuet, St. Maet. 

A snte of vesmentes of whit bustion for lente. n,. 271. 

1552. Bexlet, Kent. 

on vestment of white tuke for lent with all thapparell to the same. Arch. Cant. viii. 108. 

1552. Lewisham, Kent. 

j vestment of red velvett for the Lent. 

one sute of lenten clothes of white spotted with redd. ih. ix. 279, 280. 

1552. Eeith, Kent. 

ij clothes of lynnen to hange before thighe alter in Lent. 

A vaile of lynnen cloth for lente of white ^ blewe, n. viii. 150. 

1552. Shadokheest, Kent. 

A white lent cloth. jb. xi. 410, 

1552. BoxFOED, Be EES. 

A lent vayle before the highe aulter tr' paynes bleioe and white. Money, Church Goods in Berks, 6. 

2 K 2 
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1552. London, St. Nicholas Colb Abbbt. 
A ▼estment of white for Lent. 

Eiffht Altar Cloths of whUe with drops of blood for Lent. SeeUtioiofUi, xviL isi, iss. 

L'352. London, St. Faul*s cathedral chubch. 

Item a ▼estment of redde silke for leate two tunycles to the same. £ode$Moffi$t, xrii. aos. 

1552. Dboftwich, St. Andrew, Worcbstbrshibb. 

V vestments of lenten whyte. A»*ocSated Sodttie*' Reports, xi, 818. 

1552. Sbnd, Surrbt. 

One whUe vesdment for Lent with thappurtenances. TyHen-AmhAnt, Ckureh Chod$ of Swrtt, so 

1552. Farnham, Subbbt. 

a clothe of lynnen called a Tale clothe. 

j Lent Testement and ij oortjns of lynnen and ^ hanginges for the aulter for Lent of lynnyn* n, 29. 
1552. Frbnsham, Surrbt. 

j white Lent clothe. 3q 
1552. Fablbt, Surrey. 

A Lent clothe of canvas steyned with blew and red spottes. 
1552. Bbrmondset, St. Mart Magdalene, Surrey. 

A vestement of whyte bustean for Lent & all thynges to the same. ^ 
1552. Nobtucavb and Southcliff, Yorks. 

A vestment of whyt twill for Lent. jutiquarp, nfl. les. 

1552. Yattbndon, Bebks. 

A Clothe called A vajle cloUie of lynnene & Ijned w^ blewe Ijnene w<^ was wonte to be drawene 
before the heyghe Alter in the lente time. Money, Ckureh Goods im Boris. 47. 

1560. Chelbisfobd, Essex. 

A lent clothe of lynnen for hjgh alter pajnted with drops. 

A Vtyle clothe for Lent Trans, of Essex Arekteol. Socktg, ii. 216. 

1566 (8 Eliz.) Bodmin, Cornwall. 

Toe lent clothes for COmmyon table. Maclean, Historp Trigg Minor, i. 841. 

. It will be noticed, in going throngh the aboye entries, that a few cases occnr where other 
colonrs than white were nsed in lent, s,g. : In 1388, at Westminster abbey — a frontal for the high 
altar '<de panno de bawdekyn colons de tawny " with a frontlet ; and in 1453, at King's college, 
Cambridge, in addition to three complete suits of white, were iij dalmatiques of re^" etc. 

In 1495, at Magdalen college, Oxford, besides the two white frontals already noticed, was 
a red suit for Sundays in Lent time, and a dorsal and frontal of blood-coloured tewke {de 
sangwein tewke) for the high altar on Sundays in Lent. 

In 1506, in the cathedral church of Exeter, were blue cloths for the high altar, a large 
purple chasuble for Sundays in Lent and Advent, and cloths for covering the fronts of yarious 
altars of red, blue, black, and black and white paled. Possibly these latter were Lenten yeils. 

• In the 1536 inventory of Lincolo, among the CasuliB et CapcB nigri colons are a chasuble, 
two tunicles, three albes. etc., and 2 copes for Lent of yellow silk. A ^'yeUowe awter clothe 
with the iiij Evangelists," also occurs amongst the Lent Stuff" at Westminster at the Sup- 
pression, although most of the altars had also white frontals and vestments. 

In 1548-9, at St. Bartholomew Bread Street, London, besides an altar cloth of white tuke, 
there was also " a vestmeutt of blacke satten of Bridges for lentt.'* 

Bed occurs as a Lent vestment at Wingham, Kent, c. 1550, and at St. Paul's in 1552. At 
York Minster, besides numerous white ornaments, we find temp. Edward YI. a blewe vestement 
with two dalmaticks ft»r Lent'*; and at Lewisham, Kent, in 1552, there was a 'Vestment of 
red velvett for the Lent " as well as one sute of lenten clothes of white spotted with redd." 

The red ornaments were probably used for the last fortnight in Lent. 

With respect to other Lenten stuff, the licnten veil seems usually to have been of 
white and blue, paned or striped, though white, blue, and black alone are found. At West- 
minster, in 1888, the lenten veil was of yellow and blue silk, but in 1540 there were ij drawing 
perpuU cnrteyns for the vayle afore the high awter." Other colours are : 

c. 1540. St. Stephbu's chapbl, Westminster. 

A vayle of red and white sarcenet for lent 
c. 1543. xoBK MiMSTEB— St. Wilfrid's chantry. 

A Lent clothe of blacke and tawne sarsenet. 
1547*8. London, St. Ola.vb Jbwbt. 

A curtayne of green and red saye to draw ov* whart the quere. 

The cloths for covering the images were frequently blue, or blue and white ; while the veil 
that hid the cross, or " cross-cloth as it was often called, was usually green or red, especially io 
Herts, Kent, and other southern counties. The following are a few entries of cross-cloths from 
the Kent inventories : 

1552. ASHFOBD. 

One crosse clothe of grene silke. 
1552 Ash. 

One crosse clothe of red silk. 
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1552. Bbckenham. 

ij clothes for the croflse tbone of grene saroenett thother of paynted cloth. 
1552. Bbthbrsden. 

A CTosse clothe of sarceQat with ye pjctor of our Ladje and Aungells thereon. 
1552. Bexlbt. 

ij cloths for the Groese, one of red saroenett, thother of grene silke. 
1552. Bbabournb. 

A croftse cloth of red silk & another of Russett. 
1052. Chislbhubst. 

j pece of red velvett for the crosoe on Qood Frydaye. 

The Lent yeetments, hangings and clothes, were by no means always plain ; they are 
described as spotted with red and blue, with drops of blood, with red crosses, with the five 
wonnds, or the sacred monogram. Others were more ornate still; tbns, lady Margaret 
Beaufort bequeaths, in 1509, to Christ^s college, Cambridge, " ii aulter clothes for lenten of 
iBvhite saten with pagentes of the pacion in white and black ; " and at Lon^ Melford, Suffolk, in 
1529, there were altar cloths painted with whips and an(?els," and a Cloth of Adam and Eye 
to draw before the High Altar in time of Lent called the Veil." 

The materials of the Lent ornaments, too, were certainly not always mean or common. 
Thus, the Lent yeil at Salisbury, in 1222, was of silk, and lady Clare, in 1355, bequeathed 
Testments of white tartaryn and samite for Lent to Clare Hall, Cambridge ; the frontal of the high 
altar at Westminster, in 1388, was of tawny bawdekyn ; and at Cobham, in 1479, the high altar 
ornaments were silk, while the side altars had linen. Still, the general rule seems to have been 
to use plain stuffs like bustian, linen, fustian or canyas, and most of the ornaments of these 
materials so often met with in inyentories were almost certainly for Lent, though not always 
■o described. 

The colour for Passiontidei according to the Samm, Wells, Lichfield, and Westminster 
rules, was red. The inyentories also giye the same : 

1506. EXBTEB CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

1 cspula cum 2 tunicalis de mbio satino deserviens a Passione Domini upqne ad Pascha. otirer, 887. 
1539. Prterborouoh abbbt. 

27 red albes for Passion week (i.e. with red apparels). Gnnton, Sigt. of the Church of B^terbarough, 59. 

For Palm Sunday the rules prescribe red at Samm, Wells, Lichfield, and Westminster, but 
white at York. The following are the only entries I haye found in the inyentories : 

c. 1257. Durham cathbdrai. church. 

Capella Nicholai (de Faruham) episcopi. 

Una casula de rubeo samette com largis orariis et multis magnis lapidibos preoiosid, in qua 
celebratnr in Die Palmarum. wm» <ft invmtoHet, L (Svrtees Soe. 2) 6. 

1315. Christchurch monastbrt, Caktbrburt. 

Paniius niger cum aibis leonibus pro festo palmarum. 

Dart, HiMt, and Antiquitiee ofihecath. ch. of CanUrburif, Appx. xvi. 

1506. EXETBR CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

6 albse de cressecloth sine paruris deserTientes pro Dominica in Ramis Palmarum. 
10 amicts de eodem panno pro eodem die. Oliver, sio. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbbt. 

A cope a chezabuU, etc., of crymsyn bawdekyn serving for Palme Sonday and Sherthursdaye 

and Seynt Andrew's Day. 
A cope and iij chezabulls of purpull scUten servyng for Good Fry day ffor Palme Sonday. 

Trans. Lond. A Middx, Arch, Soe, iv. 329, 383. 

l.'>52. MouLSFORD, Berks. 

A canabe for palmesondaye of grene Red satene of burgyes wy tb A sylke frynee. 

Money, Church Oooda of Berkshire, 29. 

The Maundy Thursday colour was white or red according to the rules ; but only the 
Westminster inyentories haye any entries relating to it : 

1388. Westminster abbet. 

j tunica stragulaia per se de pluribue colorHnu pro lectione ad collacionem tempore mandati in die 

Cense Domini. Trans. Lond, A Jfiddx, Arch. Soe, v. 481. 

c. 1540. A cope a chezabull, etc., of crymsyn bawdekyn .... serving fur i^alme Sonday and 
aherthursdaye and Seynt Andrew's Day. ibid. iv. 829. 

The colour for Good Friday, according to the sequences, yaries from red, through purple 
and yiolet to black. The majority of the entries from the inyentories giye red or purple ; but 
at Exeter we find black, and at Meaux, a Cistercian abbey, and at Bodmin, Oomwall, so late as 
1566 (8 Eliz.), white for Good Friday : 
1396. Me.\uz abbey, Yorks. 

Casula una de albo serico pro die Parascevse cum 2 stoUs et 3 manipulii*. 

Chronica de MeUa, B.8. ili. Ixxxi. 
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1432. Bristol, St. Nicholas. 

j rede chysypull for gode fryday. j«r. inveniory, Bristol, St Nicholw. 

1466. London, St. Stephen Coleman St. 

j jmrpyll chesebyll for gode fryday. Archaeoicgia, L 88. 

1485. SouTHWARK, St. Margaret, Surrey. 

A ehesebuU of Rede for good fryday. 
1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

1 casula de nigro serico pro Die Parapchive cum 1 orfry quasi rubii colons cum crucifixo pendente 
in viridi cruce, ex dono Johannis de Grand ii'sono. Oliver, 844. 

1517 & 1523. Reading, St. Lawrence, Berks. 

A Red Chesible narrow crosse and all apparell for good ffriday. 

Kerry, HisL of St, Latcrene^M Reading, 105. 

1536. lilNCOLN CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

A chepable with two lunacies of red for Good Friday. Dugdale, JTon. Angi. tL im 

1537. BisHOP*s Stortford, St. Michael, Essex. 

A rede vestment for good fryday. Glasscock's Records, 126. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbet. 

A cope and iij chezabuUs of purpull satten servyng for Good Fryday (&) ffor Palme Sonday. 
iij c6pe8 of purpull fatten servyng for Good Frydaye [Headed ** Red CoopHS."] 

Tram. Lond. dk Middx. Arch, Soc., vr. 832. 

1548. Westminster, St. Margaret. 

A vestment of purpyll satten, bejnge for Good Fryday. Walcott, Hiat. of St. Margarees Wettmineter, 69. 

c. 1552. York minster. 

One vestment of changeable taffety for Good Friday. ^ork Fabric RoUa (Surtees 8oo. 85), 8ii. 

1566. (8 Eliz.) Bodmin, Cornwall. 

One whyte vestment of satyn & more toe copes used on good fryday. 

Maclean, BisUtry of Trigg Minor, i 841. 

For Easter Even the sequences give red at Wells, violet at Exeter, and white at St. 
Paul's. At Westminster we find : 

c. 1540. Westminster abbey. 

A tunjcle of red eatten for the Skons berar on Easter Evyn. 

ij other tunycles of divers colon's oon to hallowe the Pascall and the other for hym that bereth the 

Dragon on Easter Evyn. 
jj grene copes of bawdkyn servyng for the Vigyll of Easter and Pentecost. 

Trans. Lond. and Middx. Arch, Soc. iv., 8^, 834. 

The colour for Easterlide is usually assumed to be white, and so it is by the rules of 
Salisbury, Exeter, Lichfield, and St. Paul's ; at Westminster and Wells, however, the rules 
prescribe red, though white was used at the latter church on Low Sunday. 

The only entries I have met with referring to Eastertide are these : 

1402. London, St. Paul's cathedral church. 

Duo vexilla processionalia pro tempore Paschali de panno serico viridis coloris anripictss . . . . et 

unum aliud vexillum . . . viridis coloris. 
Item unum vexillum de serico viridis coloris pro magna cruce tempore paschali cum ymaginibus petri 

et pauli auripectis in eadem. Archaeoiogia, 1. 605, 516. 

For Ascensiontide white is universally prescribed. But at Thame, Oxon, in 1448, there 
was : 

A Bute off grene and Black, w« White hundys and Chapletys of gold and Egylles of the Same, that 
ys to say A cope w<^ all the apparell for prest Deken & Subdekyn a clothe to keep hem to 
Byrve for holy ihorsday and Tryny te Sonday. Lee, Eiet. of 8u Mary's Thame, 80. 

With regard to the Whitsuntide colour, the Westminster inventory of circa 1640, has : 
ij grene copes of bawdkyn servyng for the Vigyll of Easter and Pentecost. 

Trans. Lond. and Middx. Arch. Soc., iv. 334. 

For Pentecost itself the rules prescribe red at Wells, Exeter, and London ; red or yellower 
green at Westminster ; and white at Salisbury and Lichfield. 
At Thame, Oxon, in 1448, was: 

A sute of blew imbrowyd W* gold w* Antlopp & byrdes of gold the Orffr^es crocknys and 
sterres of gold. That ys to say ij copes all the Aparell ffor Prest Dekyn and Subdekyn 
the which by assent off the Parysh syrvyth for Witsonday. Lee, 80. 

And in 1329 abbot John Wygmore gave to his abbey of Gloucester, among other vestments, one 

de viridi samyt cum volucribus deauratis pro festo Pentecostes quam propriis manibus texuitet feoit 

Eist. Mon. S. Petri Gloue., R.8. L 45. 

While in 1368 John Grandisson, bishop of Exeter, bequeathed to his cathedral church, inter alia: 

Vestimenta pro diebas EpiphMuie, Pentecostes, et Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, viz. Casulam, tunicam 
et dalmaticam cum una capa de pannis rubeis et aureis qui vooatur de Nakta. 

Trans. Exeter Dioc. Arch. Soc. I 86. 
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The colour for Trinity Sunday appears to have been ver? variable. The rules order red at 
Wells, green or white at Exeter, and white at St. PauVs and Canterbury, while it was optional 
at Lichfield. The only item afforded by the inventories is : 

1448. Thame, Oxon. 

A 8ute offgrene ^ Blacky etc., to lyrve for holy thorsday aad Trynyte Sonday. Lee, so. 

For Corpus Christi four sequences give the colour, viz., red at Wells, red and white at 
Exeter, and white at London and Canterbury. The inventories show that blue and green were 
alpo found : 

1473. Sandwich, St. Mart. 

A palle of btewe bawdekyn of Yeniae gold for Corpus Christi. Boys, HUiorif of SandwUh, 376. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbey. 

iij Copys a chezabull ij tunyclea, etc., of fyne bawdkyn and the orpherya beinjj; of blewe velvett with 
Bwanjs and this letter A of perle for Corpus Xpi day. Traru. Lond. Middx. Arch. Soe. iv. 829. 
1552. Canterbury, Eastbridge Hospitai*, Kent. 

A veatODent called Corpus Christi vestment with the apparell, of grene aaten with a crosse of red saten. 

Arch. Cant.t viii., 126. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the Sunday colour. 

I have seen it stated many times, and I believe many people hold, that the only Sunday 
colours in Engrland were white and red. By Sundays/' I presume is meant those from 
Epiphany to Septuagesima, and from Trinity to Advent. 

The sequences are by no means uniform ; at Wells, "Westminster, and Salisbury, red was 
prescribed ; at Exeter and St. PaulX green ; and at Lichfield the colour was pro voluntaie 
sacristcB. 

The variety of the inventories is interesting : 

c. 1345. Durham cATHSDRAii church. 
Capella Ricardi Byry episctipi. 

j pannum longum de rubea camica cnm vinea et Hteris intextis ; ex quo facta aunt quatuor 
vestimenta et j casula; ex quibus unum ad magnum altare pro Dominicis cum duabus 

tunicis et ij capis et iiij albis. wau and In»entorie», i. (Surtees Soc. 8) 86. 

1360 & 1364. York minster, Chantry of St. Mary. 

Una cannla alba de serico cnm stola, fanona, amita de eodem colore cum pamris et spaniers de aliis 
divemibus coloribus, cum alba pro Dominicis diebus. York Fabric Roiu (Sartees Soc. 36), 295. 

1378. York Minster, chantry of SS. Paulinus & Chad. 

Unum vestimentum de ynde (blue) camaka pro Dominicis diebus et aliis festia minoribus. 

Ibid. 300. 

18d4. Farne island, Northumberland (a cell of Durham). 

A vestment for Sundays of cloth of gold embroidered with birds. Raine's North Durham^ 847. 

1396. Mbaux abbey, York (Cistercian). 

Casula una aurei operia pro Dominicis diebus cum duabus tunicia ejosdem nectse. 

Chronica de Melsa, R.S. iii. Ixcd. 

1409. Will of William Ktrkebt, clerk. 
To St Mary's altar in Kirkby church. 

aliud nigrum vestitiientum pro dominicalibus. Gibbons, Early TAncoin WiUs, 138. 

1431. London, St. Peter Cheap. 

Item j vestymente of blew bawdakyne wroghte white grenehoundes for j preste Dekyn and 

Budekyne for sondaies with ij stoles j fanon and j cope of the same lakkyn^se ij fanons. 
Item j olde cope of rede clothe golde w* orfeis of gren clothe of golde for sondaies. 

Jotir. BrU. Arch. Astn. xxiv. 166, 166. 

1432. Bristol, St. Nicholas. 

j cope & j chyssypuU & ij tynoellys of rede for y* Sunday. MS. inventory, Bristol, St. Nicholw. 

1434. Scarborough, St. Mart, Yorks. 

Vestimentum integrum de rubeo etrogtUaium pro dominicis cum una capa ejusdem ftectte. 

Archaedoyia, li. 66. 

1466. London, St. Stephen Coleman Street. 

j olde yollowe cope grene strypie for aondayea. Arehaeoiogia, l. 83. 

1479. COBHAM COLLEGE, KeNT. 

Item iii. capsB, j casula, ij tunicae, etc. etc., de panno aerico viridi pro dominicis diebus. 

*^ Thorpe, Reg. Roff. 240. 

1480. Jarrow PRioRT, Durham. (A cell of Durham). 

j veatimentum stragulatum viridie coloris cum alba, stola et manipula pro Dominicis. 

Intfentcriea, etc of Jarrow <ft Monkwearmoutk (SwrteeB Soc. 29), 122. 

1485. Cahtbrburt, St. Andrew, Kent. 

Item i vestemente olde of redde callid the Sunday vestment and a cope to the same. 

Arch. Cant. xviL 160. 

1495. Magdalen college, Oxford. 

Item unum frontale et nnum dorsale de ly panys rubeis et aUns pro Dominicis diebus pro summo 

altaii Sari. MS, 4240. 
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1495. Will of Cecily, duchess of York. 

twoo copes of crymysyn clothe of gold that servith for Sondays. 

Wmafnm Dodon? Commont. {Cund. Soc) 4. 

1498. Bassingbourne, Cambs. 

iij YestyiaeDtes for Sondays & other duhle festes. The first off y« iij off wyghte silk Strayled with 
grene sjlke. The secuode off Rede sjlk wrougbte lyons & swannes in golde. The thirde 
of velewet wroughte in Chekir a rede crosse & broyctryd Crownys off golde. 

East AngUanf ir. 68. 

1500. Canterbury, St. Dunstan, Kent. 

A vestment, off gren^ for sonndays, a robe & paramits. o^^t, Mag, 1837, part ii. 570. 

1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

Headed Veitiarium quotidianum, inter alia : 

1 vetus capa cum ymaginibus et scriptura per dorsum, et 1 capa de panno avreo cum volucrlbus, 
etc., pro dominicis per estatem ad matutinas. Oliver. 839. 

1527. Derby, All Saints. 

One Reclde sute called the sonday sevte. oox & Hope, Chronicles, I7i. 

1527. Wing, Bucks. 

Thre course vestmeynts, one for evry Sondey, and two for evry worke day. 

Jour. Brit, Arch. Aun, zliy. 63. 

1529. Long Melford, Suffolk. 

A vestment of cloth of Bawdkin with birds, called the Sunday vestment. 

Keale ft Le Keuz, Churchei in Great Britain, ii. 

1634. HUNTINGFIELD, SUFFOLK. 

A veetmentt off motley ffor the sondaye. 
Circa 1540-50. Lynn, St. Margaret, St. Leonard's chapeL 

A vestment of blue Batten for Sundays. Taylor, Antiqe, of Kinfe Lynn, lao. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbey. 

A chezabull ij tunycles iiij albes ij stolls iij phanams and a cope of course crymsyn satten enbrotheryd 
with lyons of gold servyng for Sondays. • 2ran$, Lond. A Middx, Arch. Soc, iv. 881. 

1552. Shrewsbury, St. Chad. 

a sute of vestmentes of sylcke, for sondayes. 

ij grene copes, the one callyd the Sonday oopet j^^, 271. 

We thus get as Sunday colours white, black, blue, red, green, and yellow, etc., to which 
may be added cloth of gold. 

With regard to the Ferial and Cotidian colours, I should like the opinion of others as to 
the days on which they were nsed. 

It will be seen, from the following entries, that many of the early inventories give white as 
the ferial colour. Another common colour, also, was red. Other colours found are blue, green, 
yellow, and black, with various combinations of stripes, panes, etc. I shall refer later on to a 
possible explanation of the variety of ferial colours used. 
1220. Sunning, Berks. 

1 par (vestimentomm) cotidianum cum casula de fuscotinto. seg, 8. Ogmund. B.8. L 276- 

1245. LiONDON, St. Paul's cathedral church. 

Casula qua deseryitur in feriis ad altare beatse MarisB est €le dyatpero com vili aurifrisio. 

Archaeologia, L 484. 

1 297. Pelham Furneaux, Herts. 

Yestimentum feriale cum paruris et casula de pallo atola et manipula de rtibeo sameto. 

HS. WD 16, penea Dec. et Cap. S. Itaudi, f . 51». 

1297. Aldbury, Herts. 

Frontale feriale de panno lineo, f. 58a. 

1354 P. Hulne priory, Northumberland (White Friars). 

unus pannus niger ad cooperiendum altare cotidie. 

duo yestimenta sacerdotalia cotidiana unius sectsB per totum, ezceptb casuHs, una est de pmno 

aureo ayibus minutis intexta. Altera de panno cerioo rdgro viridibus ayibos intexta. 
unum Yestimentum sacerdotale pro retro altare pro diebus festis valde honestum de India samita et 
alterum de fustiano pro feriaUbus. Item alterum yestimentum ejusdem seethe pro alio retro 
altare. Haru MS. a887. 

1360. York Minster. St Katharine's chantry. 

Unum yestimentum feriale antiquum cum casula alba. YorhF^Omc RoUs (Smtees Soo. 36), 292. 

1384. Windsor, 8t. George's chapel, Berks. 

Unum yestimentum pro ferialibua diebus album de camoca cum easula, etc., etc. 

Item unum yestimentum quotidianum Dugdale, Mon. AngU, vL ises. 

1388. Westminster abbey. 

Oasella est de blodio yelvetto cum yiij tasellis rubei cerici cum panno corporate etiam cotidianum. 

TVoM. Lond. Middlx. Arch, &>c t. 482. 

1396. Meaox abbey, Yorks. (Cistercian) 

Casula una aurei operis pro diebus ferialibus cum tribos albia ejusdem sectse. 

Ohnmica de MOsa, BJ5. iii zzx. 

1402. London, St. Paul's cathedral church. 

yij Gafiffi antiquse usuales et quasi cotidianse dlbi colons. 

xy CapsB antiqusB usuales et quasi cotidiansB rubei colons. Archaeologia, L sas- 
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1408. Jabsow priort, Durham (A cell of Durham). 
Unum aUmm vestimentum pro diebus ferialibns. 

InvenUniea, e(c» o/Jarroto A Monkwearmouth (Sortees Soo. 29], 80. 

1409. Will of William Ktrkebt, clerk* 
To St. Marj^s altar in Kirkbj church : 

unum rubeum Testimentum pro ferialibus. Gibbons, Early Limeoin Wills, 128. 

Ten^. Henry IV. (1399-1413). Sr. Alban*8 abbet Herts. 
Apparatus Altarium : 

Inter alia : Item habetur ootidianos apparatus de panno serico stragukUo de auro cum duobus 
ridellis et blueto oorde. 
Cotidianus apparatus pro minoribus altaribus ; 

Item, pro altari Sancti Michaelis habetur cotidianus apparatus de blueto panno stragulato vocatus 

bordalisaundre cum duobus ridellis 

Item unus apparatus {>ro altaribus Sancti Edmund! et Sancti Petri de nigro bokeram tensellato 

cum stellis et floribus de auro. 
Item unus apparatus pro altare Sancte MarisB Quatnor Cereorum de blueto card tensellatus 

cum stellis [et] cressentis de auro 

Item unum frontel pro eodem aluri de viridi panno serico cum yinea intexta in eodem. 

Item unus apparatus pro altari Annunciationis Sanctee Marisd de panno yocato carde deputatus 

cum coronis. 

Item unus apparatus pro altari Sancti Hugonis de card consutus cum rosis de albo panno. 
Item unus apparatus pro altan Sancti Amphibali in quo depingitur historia ejusdem Passionis. 
Item qninque casube et septem albso de blueto panno vocato worstede .... pro predictis 
altaribus. 

Item unum frontel de nigro panno cum ramusculis rosarum de auro pro magno altari ut supra 
dictum est in aliis tribus fronteilis de eadem secta pro altaribus antedictis. 

AnumdeabAm's AnnaUs Monasterii Sancti Albani, B.8. ii . 867, 868. 

1420 ?. ToRK MiHSTEB. Chantry of St. Malj. 

Unum vestimentum cum serico albo^ cum ij tuellis pro diebus ferialibus. 

York FaMe SolU (SniteeB Soo. 86), 296. 

1422-3. Will of Roger Whelpdale, bishop op Carlisle. 

Vestimentum meum cotidianum de baudkjn glaxicoy cum pannis pro altari supra et ante de eadem 

secta. Teat, Ehor. UL (Smtees Soc. 46). 87. 

1484. Scarborough, St. Mart, Yorxs. 

Unum vestimentum simplex pro diebus ferialibus. Arekaeoiogia, U. 66. 

1434-5. Will of John Gilbj, rector of Eneesall, Notts. 
Among other bequests to Kneesall church : 

unum vestimentum viride pro estate. Test, Sb&r. ii. (Snrtees Soo. 80), 61. 

1440. SoMBRBT, Lincolnshire. 

Ex dona Sir Thomas Cumberworth. 

A vestment of white fustian with black mertletes, etc. for ferial dales. 

Peaoook, English Church Fwrniture^ 182. 

1446. CoLDiNGHAM pRioRT Tr Cell of Durham). 

Una casula rubea cum aloa pro ferialibus. priory of Ooldinffham (Snrtees Soo. 12), izxziii. 

1453. KlNG*S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Item vj ferial aulterclothes of grene tartren rajed & iij pair corteyns of grene tartren the wheche 

were deljvered Rosky for to be occupied in aeint Johnes chirch. 
(added) Item ferial vestimentee v of grene dvmysoy with orfrejez reed. KccUsioioyist, xx. 818. 

c 1462. Salisbury cathedral church. Lady Hungerford*s chantry. 
Among gifts of the foundress : 

Item Two autar clothes of red ff green Baudekyn for Fejrtal days, with a Prontell of white Sf blew 
Baudekyn, and a vestment with all the Apparel according to the same. 

Dugdale, Baronage^ iii. 208. 

Temp. Henry YI. Bridgwater, St. Katherine*8 aisle, Sobcerset. 

a per of vestiments for en'y day chekered. iVoo. Somsrset Arch, <ft Kat. Hist, Soc. vii. 102. 

1466. Derbt, All Saints. 

A Rede Cope for worke dayes. Cox A Hope, OhronicUs, I68. 

1466. London, St. Stephen Coleman Street. 

j vestement of yollowe sylke w^ a grene crose for fervalle dayes stole etc. 

a vestement for feryalle dayes old cloth of golde w^ lyonis w^ aube etc. Archaeoicgia, L sa 

1470. Bristol, St. John Baptist. 

ij apparels for the altar that is to say one of the ground of white for work dayes another of the ground 
of blue for holi days. NiohoUs & Taylor, BrUM Past <ft Present, ii. 161. 

c 1473. St. Catharine*8 hall, Cambridge. 

A green set of vestments for week days of bustian. mst. MSS. Commission, 4th Rpt. 422. 

1474. LiCHPIELD CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

Among the gifts of Thomas Hevwode, dean, to the altar of Jesus and St. Anne: 
Unum (vestimentum sacerdotalis) viride de Bawdekyn pro ferialibus diebus. 

M8» 9. penes Dec* A Cap. Lieh. ii. f 27. 

1479. COBHAM COLLEGE, EeNT. 

Vestimenta Cotidiana : 

Inprimis iiij capae, cum integro vestimento de serico straffulato, etc. 
Item vestimentum integrum de serico viridi cum griphimbus. 

2 L 
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Item Testimentum integrum de yelow, , 

Item iiij capae de rubeo sago cum integro yestunento ejoedem extra j. alba. 
Item veatimentum integrum purpurei coloris sine tunicid cum paruris alterius aecta. 
Item yestimentum integrum album pro diebus ferialibus. 
AlterofSt. Marj: 

It«m Yestimentum de viridi pro cotidianis. 

Item duo ridelli de rubeo pro cotidianis cum frontello yeteri pertinente eidem. 
Altar of the Holy Trinity : 

Item yestimentum de bordir. alexand. pro cotidianis. 

Item ij ridelli rubei cum frontello rubeo pro cotidianis. Thorpe, Seg. B^f. mo, ui. 

1498. Bassinoboubne, Cambs. 

iiij yestymentes for feriall dayes the first of y« iiij of Gren Sylk n* a blak crosse broydryd in the 
croese braunches of golde : the ij<*« of Kede Sylk yr' a crosse of Grene : the iij**® a Gren w* a 
crosse of Rede. The iiij**> of yryght fustion for lenten. 

1506. EXETBB CATHEDRAL CUUBCH. 

1 fronta viridis colons cum armis Johannis de Grandissono in medio ejusdem, pro ferialibus diebus. 

OUver, 338. 

Panni pendentes in choro : 

Duo panni glaucii et rubii coloria, operati in textura ad modum Dammask, cam armis Eldmun<ii 
Lacy annezis eisdem, ad tabulam sedilium longitudinem retro Ganonicoram et Vicariorum 
doraa estivo tempore tegendam. 
Duo alii panni ex dono ejusdem, de tapstre viridis coloris cum floribus pro tempore biemali. 

OHver, 330. 

Yestiarium quotidianum : 

8 chasubles, with 8 pairs of tunicles 15 copes & 16 albes ; the chasubles tuniclea and copes all 
red, the apparels of the albes, etc. red, green, blue, purple, etc. 

Also 

1 silk cope called " le abbets cope.** * 

1 old cope and 1 cope of gold cloth '*pro dominicns per estatem ad matutinas." oiirer, 388, 389. 

1526. Invbktobt or Hbnbt Fitzboy, duke op Richmond. 
Among the Chapelle Stuff.'' 

Item, iij. seyerall Yestimentes complete, of blewe damask, for the ferialle dayes wherof j. at 

Tonges. Caumdan MitctUany iiL pt. iy. 14. 

1527. Wing, Bucks. 

Thre course yestmeynts, one for eyry Sonday, and too for eyry worke day. 

Jour. Brit. Arch, Attn, xlir. 58. 

1527. Debby, All Saints. 
To the High altar : 

An olde sewte called the Warkedaye sewte / a chesable / ij tinacles / iij albes / stoles 
& fiinappes to them. 
To St. Nicholas altar : 

one whyte workedaye yejtmente one albe & Amysse. ck>x & Hope, ChronieUs, in, m. 

1529. Long Melfobd, Suffolk. 

At the High Altar, one simple Altar Cloth hanging before the said Altar, for eyery dny. 

Neale St Le Kenx, Churehes in Or«at Britain, ii. 

Temp. Henry YIII. Dubham cathbdbal chubch. 

At either end of the high altar was a wande of iron fastened in the wall, wheron did hang curtained 
or hanginges of white silk dayly.** 
The dayly ornaments that were hunge both before the Altar, and aboye, were of red y^vett, 
wrought with great flowers of gold in imbroydered worke, with many g«M>dly pictures betiided, 
being yerye finSy gilted." Jl«« of Durham (Surteee 8oc. 16),6. 

1536. Lincoln cathbdbal chubch. 

A chesable of red silk plain with two tunacles without albes for ferial dayp. 

Dogdale, Man. Angl. yi. 18SS. 

1539. BoDiUN, Gobnwall. 

A peire of yestyments of yelowe sylke for feryall dayes. jour. Royal in$tn. Cornwall, vii. lao. 

1539. Petbbbobouoh abbbt, Nobthants. 

Four albes called Ferial White, 

Four albes called Ferial Black. Gunton, History of the Church of PeUtrhorough, M. 

c. 1540. Wbstminsteb abbby. 

A sacrament clothe of red sarcenet for eyery day. 

A chezabuU of grene dyapur bawdkyn with a crosse of gold with oon albe, etc. seryyng at the Higoe 
Awter when the Qidrt dothe fery 

a payr of Curtt>ns o^crymsyn tartame for cotidyanq. Trwu. Land. A Middu. Areh. Soe. iv. 827. ssi, su. 
Circa 1540-50. Lynn, St. Margaret, St. Leonard's chapel, Norfolk. 

A yestment of white for eyery day. Taylor, Antiquitim of King's Lynn, 120. 

1545. Hadlbigh, Suffolk. 

Ii' an old Vestm* of red Velyet y* is occupied eyery day. Proc. s^fotk insHtuu of Arehmotayy, iiL «5. 
1536. BiLBiGH abbby, Essex. 

An old Sayt of yestmentes of old bawdkine for eyerye day. 

P.B.O. Sxeh. Q.B. Misc., Church Goods, i^- 

1548. Mebb, Wilts. 

A blewe yestment for eyery daye. wnts Arch. ^ Nat. Hist. May. xxii. S35. 

1552. GuiLDFOBD, Holy Trinity, Subbbt. 

A iiitell blew yestyment flbr every daye. Tysscn-Amheist, « 
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1552. SouTHWARK^ St. Savioub, Subbbt. 
Workday Vestmentes. 

Item a yeetment of red damaske with an albe. 

Item a yestment of red ▼elvrt with a grene crosse. 

Item a vestment of biewe yelvyt with z. and 1. and his albe. 

Item a vestment of redde TelYTt brawdered with mones and sterres. 

Item a vestement of redd bawdekyn with a lyane of golde. Tyaaen-Amhewt, 82. 

1552. WiNDSOB, St. Geobgb's chapbl. 

Item ij peeces of Read baudkin for hanging of the quier in sommer. Archaeoiogia, xlii. so. 

The colour for feasts of our Lady, and of Vireins not martyrs, was universally white, 
acoording to both rules and inventories. The only exceptions are at Lichfield (1345), where 
a oope of red samite with two striped tunicles were used for the commemoration of Sc. Mary 
and St. Chad ; at Thame, Oxon (1448), where a frontal of blue and green bawdekyn, and blue 
ridells, were used "for the v dayes off our lady"; at Magdalen college, Oxford (1495), where 
both white and black were used ; and at the Cistercian abbey of Meaux (1896), which had a 
yestment (wrii colons, t.«., blue, for virgins. 

The following entries from the inventories refer to feasts of our Lady : 
1222. Salisbubt cathbdbal chubch. 

Pannns unos de sericoa/6o diaspero cam pannis ij. super . . altaribas ejusdem generis in festivitate 
beatse Mariae. jj^. s. Otmund. B.8. iL isi. 

1345. Lichfield cathedbal chubch. 

j capam de rubeo samito et due tunicas de taffata palleata ex transverse pro commemoratione beata; 
marie et sancti Ceddae. 

Tres capas de albo samito pro commemoratione beatae Marice vir^nnis. 

Trans, Derbpthire Arch, A Xat. Hitt, See. ir. 116, 116. 

1384>5. WiNPSoB, St. Qeobgb's chapel, 'Bebks. 

Item unum vestimentnm album bonum de panno adaurato pro principalibns festis beatae Marie cum 
casnla, etc. etc. 

Item unum vestimentnm album de camoca pro commemoratione Beatae Marias, et tres oape fjusdem 
colons, etc. etc. 

Item una casula, etc. etc. (colour not given) pro missis quotidianis beatae Mariae. 

« ^ . V I>««dale, Jfoii. ^iVi., vi. 1863. 

1396. Meaux abbet, Yobks (Cistercian). 

Yestimentum unum album pro diebus sabbatorum, cum doabus tuniuis. 

Chronica de Melsa, B.S. iii. Izxxi. 

1402. London, St. Paul's cathedbal chubch. 

Item j pannus aureus albi coloris deputatus pro frontali summi altaris in festis beataB Marise, 

cum j parura longa pro eodem altari. Arckaeoio^ 1. 506. 

1407. Wabwick, St. Mabt's college. 

A vestiment of white fustian for cure lady masse, which hathe an aube. an amy te. a chesible. a. stole. 

a fanon and a girdel. P.B.O. Chartulary of Warwick coUege, t. ooiij. 

1440. 80MEBDT, L1NCOLN8HIBB. 

Item one vestment of white silke with a read orferay of cloth of gold, etc., for the feastes of 
o' Ladie or for her virgins as far as for theere doble fieastes y^ should be in white. 

Peacock, English Church FumOuref 182. 

1448. Thame, Oxon. 

A (rontell of blew jr grene baudkyn w^ floures of white and Rede, etc., (with 2 ridles of Blew ) to 
syrve for the v. dayes off our lady. Lee, mst. <t Antiq. of St. Mark's Thame, 80, 

1458. Will of Sib Thomas Ghawobth, Knight 
Among gifts to Laund priory, Leicestershire : 

An holl Testemente of white damask with i\j copes of white damask for to serve on our 

Lady dayes in lovyng and worshippyng of her. Test. Ebor. ii. (Sarteee 8oc. so) 279. 

1479. Cobham college, Kent. 

Among the veatimenta cotidiana : 

Yestimentum integrum album pro commemoratione sanctse Marise. Thorpe, Reg. Xoff., S40. 

1495. Magdalen college, Oxfobd. 

Item duo vestimenta, unum de albo, et unum de nigro tewke, pro quotidianid missis B4>at» Mar'tse 

Hari. MS. 4340. 

1506. EXETEB CATHEDBAL CHUBCH. 

1 casula cum 2 tunicnlis de albo damasco pro commemoratione beat® Marias. 

3 albas cum paruris albis, 3 amictis, 2 stolse, et 2 fanones pro commemoratione sanctss MariaB. 

Oliyer, 887, 340. 

c. 1540-50. Ltun, &r. Mabgabet, St Leonardos chapel, Nobfolk. 

A vestment of white damask for y« ffeast of Our Lady. Taylor, AntiquUies of King's Lgnn, lao. 

Temp. Henry Vlll. Dubham cathedbal chubch. 

*' The ornaments (of the High Altar) for the Principall Feast, which was the Assumptiim of our Larly, 
were all of white damaske, all besett with pearle and pretious stones, which made the ornatnenu 

more rich and gorgeous to behould.** Bites qf Durham (Surteee 8oc. 16) 6. 

The following entries refer to the colour for Virgins : 
1396. Mxauz abbbt, Tobks (Cbtercian). 

Yestimentum unum aerii (t.e., blue) coloris pro virginibus. Chronica de Meisa, RS. ill ixzxi. 

2 L 2 
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1440. SoMBBBYy L1NCOLN8HIBB. 

JSx dono Sir Thoaias Cumberworth. 

Item 3 Westmentes one of white Worstede for lentjn & virgines. 

Peaoook, EngUtk Ohurtk Furniture, 184. 

1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

1 casula cum 2 tuniculis de albo damasco pro yirglnibus sine regimine chori. oiiTor, 887. 

According to eight English sequences the colour for Apostles, Evangelists, and Martyrs 
should be red. The entries in the inventories are not numerous under these headings ; but in 
the main it will be seen they agree with the rules : 

1245. London St. Paul's cathedral church. 

Tunica virgulata croceo et rubeo quibus deeerntur in festis Apostolorom. Arekaeob>ffia,U 48^ 

1315. Canterbury, Cheistchurch monastery (Benedictine) 

Pro martyris. Casulse iij. TunicsB iij. Dalmaticsd iij. MantellsB ij. rtf6e<s. But, Appendix, viiL 
1368. Will of John de Qrandisson, bishop of Exeter. 

Lego eciam eidem Ecclesise (i,e. Exeter) vestimenta pro diebus Epiphanie, Pentecostes et 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, viz. Casulam tanicam et dalmaticam cum una capa de panwu 
rubeis et aureis qui vocatur de nakta. ttom, Exeter Dioc. Arch, 8oe, L 86. 

1388. Westminstbb abbey. 

Albs rubetB pro Commemoratione Apostolorum yiij. cum gaUis anreis et florihns. 

Tram. Lond, dk Middx. Arch, ^oc, v. 427. 

1440. SOMERBY, LiNCOLNSHIBE. 

A vestment of read Woosted for Martyrs. Peacock, EnffUah Church Furniture la^ 

1448. Thame, Oxon. 

A chesebjU the grond rede sylk aube, etc, to sjrve for Mydsomer day and other dayes of 

Apostles. Lee, 81, 

c. 1500. York Minster. 

Amone the Vestimenta Viridia : 

Una casula pro festo Reliquiarum absque albis. York Fabric BoUs, (Sorteee Soo. 86} ssi. 

1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

1 casula cum duobus tuniculis et peruris pro presbitero de viridi et rubeo velvete cheeky^ pro 

commemoratione Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 
1 casula cum duobus tuniculis de rubio panno aureo cum pavonibus blodiis in drculis, pro 

Martiribus. 

1 casula per se de purpurea serico. propter vigiliam Apostolorum absque alio apparatu. 

3 albe cum paruris de panno aureo cum Tolucribus et bestiis pro commemoratione beati Petri et 
Martirum, cum 1 stola, 1 fimone ejusdem panni, ac 1 stola cum eignis ac M et W coronatis 
et 2 veteribus rubeis f anonibus. Oliyer, 887, 840. 

1538. Worcester, Black Friars. 

A red cope for Marters. BeZiquarg, xx. 89. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbey. 

A chezabull ij tunycles with iij albys ij stollyes and iij phanams all garrnjsshed witih perlys which 

serve fbr the ij fieasts of Sieiynte Peter. 
A Cope a chezabull, etc., of crymsyn bawdekjn serying for Palme Sonday, and Sherthursdaye 

and Seynt Andrew's Day. 
iij copys of purpille bawdekyn with grene and whyte chevnys etc. the orpheus of blewe ydvett .... 

with ij tunycles and a chezabull .... servyng for Seynt Laurence day. 
A chezabull, etc. of bawdkyn losengyd with fflo'* betwene servyng for Cathedra S^* Petri. 
A cope a chezabull etc. of red and bCswe bawdekyn .... servyng for Seynt Albonys day. 
A cope of red tafiata a chezabull etc. .... ffor the Apostelles consuetts 

iiij copys a chezabull ij tunycles ▼ albys of yeUowe servyng for the feaste of Seynt John Porte 
Latyn. 

xxviij copes of nedyll work for Lammas Day of the whiche xxviij^ the grownd of ▼ of them be all gold 
[Headed " Red coopes 

An other albe of sylk with parells of red nedyll work etc. etc. servyng for the Chaunter at y® feasts 

of Seynt Peter. Trans, Lond. A Middx. Arch. Soc vr. 829, 880, 881, 88S, 88S. 

1557. Lincoln cathedral church. 

One cope used to be worn on St. Mark's day paned with white red black silk, with a good 
orphrey. Dogdale, irom AngL yL ISSl, 

It is possible that many of the parti-coloared, paned^ striped, etc. Yestments found in the 
inventories were used for feasts of apostles ; of. the entries quoted above under St. Paul's (1245), 
Exeter (1506)> Lincoln (1557), and the bequest from Grandisson's will (1868). 



The colours for Confessors, both in the mles and inventories, are yellow, blue, and green, 
many of the former giving a choioe of two and even all three colours. The Lichfield sequence 
enjoins vestments, etc., varti coloris, whatever that may mean, the same being given tor All 
Saints and the Nativity of St. John Baptist. A black suit for confessors was given to a 
Lincolnshire church (Somerby) in 1440. 
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The following entries as to the ooloors for Confessors are found in the inventories ? 
1524&. London, St. Paul's cathbdbal chubch. 

Dne tunicfe de viricU Bameto veteres quibua daseryitur in festis oonfessorom. Amhaeoiogia^ L 486. 
c. 1310. Durham cathedbal church. 
Capella Antonii (Bek) epitcopi 

^estimentum^ de uno panno indUsi colorU (i,e,, blue) cum quo oelebratnr de Sancto Cnthberto 
in feriia ; et iiy cap» de eodem. wuu A invmtoriu, U (Surtoee Soc. «) 18. 

1315. Christohurch Monastbrt, Cantbrburt (Benedictine.) 

Pro CoDfessortbos, Gasnl® iij. Tunica j. Dalmatica j et MantellaB ij de viridi, 

PannuM de viridi et alius pannus de croceo ad magnum aluure in quadragesaimo pro confeaaoribna. 

Dart, Appendix, viiL, xtI. 

1888. WBSTBnNaTBR Abbbt. 

Item una caaula cum duabua tunicis etragulata quasi de una aecta pro commemoratione aanoti Edwardi. 
Item una capa caaula cum duabua tunicia de nigra panno de Samjt pro commemoratione sancti 

Benedicti assignatse. mS, Inventorjf, penes Dec. et Cap. Cantmr. 

1440. Sobibbbt, Lxncolnshirb. 

A veatment of Black woated^ etc. to aing in of requiem or of oonfesaora. Peacock, 182. 

1479. Cobham coixbob, Kent. 

Yeatimentum album pro commemoratione aanctn Marled Magdaleoae. Thorpe, Reg, Eoff, 840. 
1485. SouTHWARK, St. Margaret, Burrbt. 

Item a cheaebuil of Blew felwett with a Red croaae of Baudekyn for aynt Nicolaa ja day. 
1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

1 fronta etc. glaum et diversi coloria pro featia Confeaaorum. 

1 frontella ejusdem seotas cum tuello annexe. 

1 oaaula cum dnobua tuniculia glaucii coloria aine albia, amictia, atolii, et fanulia, pro featia 

Confesaornm 9 leotionum cum regimine ohori. 
1 oasula per ae glaucii coloria cum duabua tuniculia plania de aerico ejuadem coloria pro con- 

feeaoribus aine regimine chori. Oliyer, 826, 887. 

c. 1540. We8tmin8tbr abbbt. 

A cope and a cbezabull, etc.. of fine grene bawdekjn .... aervyng for Mary Maude1eyn*8 day. 
ij copya a chezabull etc. of hleioe bawdekyn .... whiche aerre ffor aom confieasora in three copya. 
A chezabull, etc. of blew aatten with halfmonya and atarya servyng for the Utaa of Seynt Edward. 
A cope a chezabull etc. eirakydmth yeUoweand red et^*.. aervyng for aeynt Edwarda conaueta. 
On cope a chezabull etc. of darke chaungeable grene bawdkyn with blewe orpheua aervyng for aayut 

Beneta conaueta. 
Headed Blewe and grene Coopee,*^ 

iijj Copea of Turkey satten .... servyng for aeynt Edwarda tranalacon. 

iij other cop^ on of them yellow caddaa . . . ij other of rwteet aatten .... whiche ijj coopea 
aenre at Highe Ma^ae for the fyrat iij dayea wthin the utaa of aeynt Edwards tranalacon. 
A long iiat of Albya of blewe and other collora aervyng for confeaaora." The apparela are of ' blew,^ 
* tawnyj * grene, * bry^ht grene,' & * crane coHord," 

yiij other albya with parella of bawdekyn and nedyll worke together of djven coUors aer?yng only 

for Saynte Dunatana daye. 
A payr of Gurtteyna of grene aaraenet for Seynt Edwarda dayea. 

Trans, Land, it Middx. Arch. Soc., iv. 880, 831, 888, 887, 888, 842. 

There are a large nnmber of entries in the inventories giving the colonrs for principal, 
donble, and other feasts. These are chiefly white and red, bxxi green and bine also occnr. 
Owing, however, to the great difference between the several classifications, it is by no means 
easy to assign the varions colonrs, and it is, therefore, best to let the entries speak for them- 
selves. The Samm and Lincoln entries under date 1536 are valuable as showing that cloth 
of gold was nsed in those chnrches on principal feasts, and so give us the Salisbury and Lincoln 
colours for Christmas Day, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost. 

1222. SALianuRT cathbdral church. 

Pannua unua lineua operatua aerico ad pulpitum in featia novem lectionem. Beg. s, Osmtmdi, B.& ii. i8i. 
1300 X 1320. Petebbobough abbbt, Northants 

Veaiimenta Godefridi abbatia : 

De rubeo Samito j casulam, j capam cum iij tuniculia cum ymagine sancti Petri in dorso bene brudata 
ac clavibua et roais aurifrigiatia tenaalatia et nnum frontale magnum cum mappa adjunctum et aliud 
atrictnm ejuadem panni et fiicturs, quaa magno altari principalibua featia apponuntur. 

Hist. Anglieana Scriptores varii (London, 1727), 167. 

1327. Exeter cathedral church. 

3 cape chori albe, viz. 2 pro rectoribua et 1 pro aacerdote pro duplicibus festis. OliTer, 8i8. 

1341. Jarrow priort (cell of Durham). 

j veatimeotum integrum pro featia principalibua cum dalmaticis tunicia et capis uniua aecrae et coloria 
Citrime. inventories, etc., of Jarrow and Jfonkwearmouth (Surtees Soc 29), 26. 

1954 ? HuLNE PRIORT, NoRTHUBfBBRLAND (White Friara). 
Pro featis totia duplicibua : 

In primis unum vestimentum pro toto duplici. Caaula est de uno panno aureo nodato avibua et 
leopardibua intexto. Dalmatics de uno bawdekyn alteriua aectae avibua intextae. Stola manipnlua 
aacerdotalia operia textrini cum acutia. 
Item du» pallae cum uno frontello de velweto rubio. 
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Daplicibus festis : 

Casula de ruhea samita cum duabns dalmiticis &c. duo palla cum fronteUo consuto annis et 
rosis. 
Semi-duplicibns : 

Casula et dalmatice unius secto de viridi samita stola manipulus saoerdotalis de tfiridi samita 
stragulata consutua eemmis. Amita sacerdotalia ornata geoimis et scutis domiDorum. Item una 
palla sine frontello. Item pannus bonus operis Parieneis cum scutis dominorum pro frontello 
altaris, laneus tamen. 

ix. Ic. Casula cum dalmaticis de ruheo Sjndone. ^ts. 8807. 

1360. York minster, Chantry of St. Katharine. 

Unum Testimentum festivale cum casula rubia de samito. York Fiibric itoiu (SiaiteetSoc 36) 292 

1378. York minster, Chantry of 8S. Paulinua & Chad. 

Unum yestimentum pro festis duplicibus de rtibeo sateyn pulverizato cum rosis albis de serico. 

TbidLm 800. 

1384-5. Windsor, St. George's chapel, Berks. 

Duo C08ter8 panni magni de velvetto pro principalibus festis diebus rtibei et viridis colorisy cum maKois 
imaginibus stantibus in tahernaculis, etc., etc. I>agdale, Mon, Angu vi lass. 

1408. Jarrow priort (A cell of Durham). 

una alba rubea pro principalibus. /wen«m«#, ttc,, of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth (Snrtees 8oc 29), 80. 

1417. Exeter, St. Kerrian. 

j viride frontellum stragulatum ad deserviendum magno altari in Duplicibus Festi^. 
ij penulaa stregulatas viz. j viridein et alteram rubuun pro tuallia ad magnum altare pro Duplicibus 
Festis. 

ij virides ridellas stragulatas ordinatas ad oomua magni altaris in Festis PrincipHlibos. 
j ohalonem de albo et hlodio mixtum cmn animalibua ad deserviendum curam summo altari in diebus 
festivis. 

j coopertarium (# tc) hlodium mixtum cum croceo colore et albo a1 deseryiendann coram summo altari in 

die bus fes ti V is. Hing«0ton-IUndolph, Register of Edmund Stafford, 482. 

1431. London, St. Peter Cheap. 

1 cope of rede clothe of gold far pryncypall dales conja. jour. Brit. Arch. A$m. xxiv. W6. 

1434. Scarborough, St. Mart, Yorks. 

Unum yestimentum de panno deaurato pro ix lectionibus et Commemoracionibus. 

Archaeotogioj li. 66. 

1440. Somerbt, Lincolnshire. Giyen by Sir Thomas Cumberworth. 

For the highest feast in Holy Kyrke that should be ministered in read one whole yestment for Priest 

Deacon and Subdeacnn with a cope thereto. 
A whole yestment of read yelyet with trayfoiles for priest etc. for all those feasts that are to be 

ministred in read next principall feastes. 
One yestment paled of clothe of sylke for priest decon & subdecon, etc. for double feasts. 
One yestment of whole cloath of gold, etc. for great doble feastes and principall fieaates. 
A yestment of baudekyn y® ^ound black with grene Werh^ etc. for holy daiea. 
One yestment of white eilhe with a reade orferay of cloih of Gold for the feaatea of o*" Ladie or for her 

yirgina as far as for there doble ffeastes y^ should be in white. 

Peacock, Enfflith Ckureh F%irmtmr«, 181, 182. 

1485. SouTHWARK, St. Margaret, Surrey. 

It* a steyoed clothe for y® hey auter for y« hey days of y* lyff of Syn Margy** 
1495. Magdalen college, Oxford. 

Item unum canopeum de viridi yelyet pendendum super caput Domini Prsesidentis in festis 
solennibus. narU MS. 4M0. 

1502. Will of dame Elizabeth Fitzwilliam. 

Item lego togam meam de purpur* yeWett fundam in yestimentum sauerdotale et yolo at detur illi 
altari quod est ante sepmchrum yiri mei . . . . et lego eidem altari yestimentum sacerdotale 
de sercenet blodii coloris, quo utitur sacerdos in capella mea de Aldwark in fesria principalibus. 

Test. Ebor. ir. (Smteea Soc 68), 210. 

1506. Exeter cathedral church. 

1 ironta cum frontella cum tuello eidem annexo de manuali opere aureo unius sectie cum ymagine 

beats Marise in medio dicti frontis ac diyersis aliis ymaginibus, cum armis Johannis de Grandis- 

sono in ntroque fine, pro summo altare in festis principalibus. 
1 fronta de blodio satino operatum cum ymaginibus beatsB Katerins et Margarits cum auro et perlys 

etdiversis steliis de auro pro festis majoribut. 
1 frontella de panno aureo pro eadem fronta, operata cum diyertis ymaginibus Agni Dei et armis 

prsedicti Domini Johannis do Grandissono in utroque fine, cum tuello eidem annexo. 
1 fronta de rubro serico operata cum bestiis et yolucribus pro bestis cum regimine chorL 

OliTer, 32S, 828. 

1536. Lincoln cathedral church. (Also in 1557). 

A costly cloth of gold for the high altar, for principal feasts, haying in the midst images of the 
Trinity, of our Lady, etc., etc., haying a frontlet of cloth of gold with scriptures and a linnen 
cloth infixed to the same, ex dono ducis liancastrise. Dngdale, Mon. Angi. ri. 1285. 

1536. Salisbury cathedral church. 

A costly cloth of gold for the high altar for principal feasts with images of the Trinity, our Lady, 
the four £vangeli»t6, the Patriarchs, and Prophets, with diyera s«^ripture8. 

Dodaworth, Cath. Ckureh of Salitburg, 282. 

c. 1540. Westminster abbey. 

The Vigyll ff rental of grene oadaa. 

Another payr (of curttunB) of whyte tartayne seryyng ffor the inferior fiVasts. 

Tran*. Lond. «fr Middx. Arch. Soc. iv. 826, 342. 
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Circa 1540-50. Ltnn, St. Margarrt, St Leonard*B ohapel, Nobfot.k. 
A TestmeDt of blue vel^itt Ibr priDcipall dnies. 

A Testroent of red for double ffetiStS. Taylor, Antiquities of King's Lpnn, 120. 

1548. Wbstminsteb, St. Maroarbt. 

A Sujte of Vetttments of clothe of bawdkjn for doble f-iMfs. 

Waleott, Hist, of 8t. MargareCa Westminster, 99. 

The oolonr for the Nativity of St John Baptist was white at Westminster, St. Panl's, and 
Exeter, bnt blue (indius) at Wells, and mritis at Lichfield. I ha^e found no entries in the 
inyentories. 

For Michaelmas the Exeter, Lichfield, and Sarum mles give white, bnt at Wells, blue and 
white ; and at Westminster, in practice, the colour was blue, as the following entries show : 

€, 1540. Westmikstbr abbbt. 

A fronte of blewe with angells for Mygelmas dny, 

iij copys of blewe Sarsenett a chezabull ij tanycles iij albys ij Broils and iij phanams all with AQgells 
Berryng ibr Myghelmas Day and one peyre of curteyns of blewe Sarcynetr lonjiryng to y® same. 

Tms. Land, dk Middx, Arch. 8oe. iv. 828, 880. 

The All Saints* Day colours were red and white at both Exeter and Wells, white at 
St. Paul's, and varius at Lichfield. I have found no entries giving the colour for this festival 
in the inventories. 

The colour for funerals, requiem mass, etc., is usually black, both by the rules and in the 
inventories. There are, however, some interesting variations according to the latter, which 
show that there was no such thing as uniformity. Thus, at St. Paul's, we have white. Thomas 
Bek, bishop of Lincoln, and John de Grandisson, bishop of Exeter, both bequeathed vestments of 
purple and violet, while a third bishop, William Wells of Rochester, left to his cathedral church 
a whole suit of green, pro exequiis mm exequendis m eisdem. Green, too, occurs at Meaux 
abbey in 1396. At St. Mary^s, Scarborough, were two suits pro exequik mortuorum, one of 
black, the other of blue. Blue is also found at ExQter, propter tracfus in ohitubvs; at Durham ; 
and at York "for funerall dayes.'' The Salisbury inventory of 1586 has also, amonfs; thid pomni 
pro summo altari^ one of " olw velvet with ymages of souls coming out of purgatory on All 
Souls' Day," which, though it is not so stated, was doubtless for All Souls* Day or requiem mass. 

The following entries are taken from the inventories, etc. : 
1245. London, St. Paul's cathbdral church. 

Capse iiij*^ de pilt nigro; planse sunt, etdepatantur ad obsequia mortuonim. 

VtiHtimentum (i.e. a set) de albo serico cum nigris paruris depatatur ad mortuos. 

Arehaeoioffia, 1.477, 488. 

1295. London, St. Paul's cathbdral church. 

Item vestimentum de albo serico cam intej^ri^s paruris deputatnm ad mortuos. 

Dugdale, Bist. o/8l PauPs catA., London, SSL 

1315. Christchurch monastbrt, Cantbrburt (Benedictine). 
Casula nigra solennis pro defunctis. 

Pro defunctin, casulae ij. Mantellse ij. nigrm. Dart. Appendix, iv.yiiL 

1327. ExETKR cathedral church. 

3 cape, eC casula, tunica et dalmatica purpurei cohrU de eadem ad utendum in Die Animanim (and 
on certain anniversaries). Oliver, sis. 

1346. Will of Thomas Bek, bishop of Lincoln. 

Item do et lego eccle<*ise cathedrali Lincoln, vestimentum menm de purpureo velreto ad celebrandum 
pro mortuis in solempnibus ezequiis, viz. capam, easulam cum duoous tuniculis. 

Test. Ehor. i. (Suitees 8oc. 4), 24. 

1355. Will of Elizabeth, ladt Clare. 

j veetiment de noir camoka pur requiem oye une chape et qantque au dit vestiment attient. 

Eeg. Islip. f. 165 and Nichols, Boyal Wilts, 81. 

1368. Will of John de Grandisson, bishop of Exeter. 
Among his bequests to the cathedral church of Exeter : 

Item easulam tunicam et dalmaticam cum capa de velveto violacio in exequiis meis et in obitu 

meo et aliomm insignium Utendam. Trans. Exeter Dioc Arch. 8oc, i. 85. 

1384-5. Windsor, St. George's chapel, Berks. 

Unum vestimentum nigrum pro vigiliis mortnorum, cum casula, etc. etc. Dngdale, Mon. Angi. vi laes. 
1396. Meaux abbbt, Yorks (Cistercian). 

Vestimentum nigrum de serico pro mortuariis solempnibus cum tribus capis et aliis pertinentiis. 

Casula una de viridi aindone, cum tribus albis et amitis ejnsdem sectao, pro mortuariis diebus 
ferialibuB Chronica de Melsa, B.8. iii. Ixxz, Ixxzi. 

1407. Warwick, collbqb of St. Mart. 

An hole vestiment of bloc for massie of requiem, etc. 

Also an other vestiment blak of cloth of gold for requiem, etc 

P.B,0. ChaHulary of Warwick college, L cdj b. 

1434. Scarborough, St. Mart, Torks. 

Unum vesiimentum integrum de blodio pro exequiis mortnorum cum una capft ejaadem sectse. 
Unum vestimentum integrum de nigro, etc., pro exequiis mortnorum Arckaeoiogia, IL 66. 
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1440. SoMESBT, Lincolnshire. 

A vestineiit of Black wosted, etc., to sing in of requiem or of oonfeAPoni. 

Peaoook, EnfflithChureh .FVfmtterv, 18S. 

1443. Will of William Wells, bishop of Bochestes. 

Item lego nnum integrum apparatnm Testimentum de velveto viridi et integrum continens anam 
casulam duos tuniculos duas capas cum amictubus stolis et aliis suis pertmentibus pro exequiis 
meis exequendis in eisdem, seg. atafford. f. 12S ^ 

1466. London, St. Stephen Coleman St. 

ij hangyn^es for a boue and beneth of hlak bokrame for mortuaris a crucifix of mary and John 
Jdus wrjttyn in a wreth ij curtyns and j frontell of the same sute wrjttyn ther uppun 
disce mori of the yefte of John crouton. Arckaeoiogiat, L 40. 

1475. Wtcombb, Bucks. 

A sewte of hlache for Requiem Mas. Pteker, HisUyry and Antiqs, of Wyeombe, loe. 

1503, 1517, & 1523. Beading St. Lawbenge, Bebks. 

Item a cope of hlack worsted for obitte. Kerry, flisl. Lamncea Reading, lOi. 

1506. Exeteb cathedbal chuech. 

4 capsB Rericas hlodii coloris propter tractus in obi tubus quasi unius sectsB. 

5 capse de serico nigro pro Exequiis et Missis Animarum. 

1 casula nigra de Baudekyn cum tuniculis et orfreis de blodio panno aureo cum tribns albis cum toto 
apparatu pro omnibus obi tubus ferialibus. OliTar, 838, 837. 

1527. Debbt, All Saints. 

One blak vestemente for masse of requiem one albe & Amise to same. And to blak Bente 
^nacles. Cox and Hope, 171. 

c. 1535. Fountains abbey, Yobks (Cistercian). 

j blak (vestment) for defunctes. Memorials o/Fountam$, 1 (Surteet 8oc. 42), 291. 

1536. Ouston pbiobt, Leicestershibe (Black Canons). 

A coope of variable color wh. ys usyd sum tjme ifor the Masse of requjem. 

A Bequjem vestment ffor too fiests of blak $aye» Aseoe, Societies Reports, z. 887. 

1536. Salisbubt cathedbal chubch. 

Among the pannipro mrnmo aUari: 

Item, a blue velvet with yma^es of souls coming out of purgatory on All Souls* Day. Dodsworth, 282. 
1589. Ludlow pbiobt, Salop (White Friars). 

For requiem masse iij copys of black damaske. P.R.O. Chapter Bouse Bk. 

e. 1540. Westminstbb Abbey. 

A narowe front of black satten of bryges with byrds for Bequiem masses. 

Another of blak satten with scoutchyns for Aboottes Dyryges. 

A chezable ij tunacles of black ryght satten with ij stolles etc. to serve for y« ootidyan masse of 
Bequiem at the Highe Aulter. 

A pair of Curtteyns of black for dyrges. Trans, Land. A Middx, Arch, ^ iv, 826, 884, Stt. 

c. 1541. DuBHAM cathedbal chubch. 

j suyte of blew satten of requiem priest, with iiij copes, priest, deacon and subdeacon. 

Arehaeohgia, zliU. 24a 

1552. London, St. Paul*s cathedbal chubch. 
Two coopes of blacke tisshew for requiem. 
On coope of blacke velvett for requiem. 
Two tunicles of blacke clothe of titi<*bewe for requiem. 
A faire Testment of blacke veLlet for requiem w^ two tunicles to the same. 

£cdeaiologist,X7iL 900-901 

c. 1552. YoBK minstbb. 

Another vestment of blew with tunicles for f unerall dayes. York Mric RoUs (Snrtees Soe. 8S), 812. 

The foUbwiDg miscellaneoas entries are not devoid of interest : 

1245. London, St. Paulas cathedbal chubch. 

Casula de panno purpurea rutato coniexto leonibus cum minutis rotis croceis deputatur ad missam 
capitularem. 

Casula bendata rubeo et purpura ponitur per annum ad Pascha super sepulchrum. 

Arekaeeiogioy L 484. 

1316. Capella Bigabdi Kellawb, episcopi Dunelm. 

In die funeracioniB ejus Thomas comes Lancastris optulit super corpus eiusdem iij pannoe nibeot 
cum armis ejusdem ; de quibus facta sunt TesUmenta ilia in quibus celebratur quando Oonventos 
est in Albis. WiUs and inventories, I (SorteesSoo. 2) 21. 

1327. Exeteb cathedbal chubch. 

Una oapa et casula in qua idem Dominus episcopus (John de Grandieson) consecratns fuit, cum 
tunica et dalmatica ejusdem, coloris albi, Olmr, 819. 

1384-5. WiNDSOB, St. Geobqb's chapel, Bebks. 

Item unus pannus de panno adaurato palliatus rubro et blodio coloribus pro sepulchre Domini. 
Item unus pannus de olodio serico radiato pouderato cum diversis avibus et floribus pro celetura 
sepulcbri Domini. Dngdale, Jfon, AngU vi 1868, 1864. 

1395. Bbistol, All Saints. 

ij Btevned cloths for v« Sepulchr w^ iiij Enyghtys and Mary Magdalen. 

NichoUs & Taylor, jBrutot and /Veteiu, iL 106. 

1465. Debbt, All Saints. 

A chesable of Rede the syng Iho masse In Cox & Hope, ifi& 
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t479. COBHAM COLLBGB, ELeNT. 

j pumas rubeus aureus pro sepulchro. 

J pannus aUfUM de aerico pro sepulchro cum frontello de nigro yelvett. 

j frontellns de tnridi pro sepulchro. Thorpe, lUff. Sof., 840. 

1495. Will of Cecily, duchbss of York. 

A Test jment of crymeaon satten for Jhus masse. wma fnm Doeun-t Conmont (Oamd. Soo.) 8. 

1506. EXBTBB CATHBDBAL CHURCH. 

1 casula cum 2 tunicniis, quondam viridis coloris modo glaucii ex done Johannis Grandissono, pro 
missis capitolaribus. 

1 casula de hlodio serico cum 2 tuuiculis pro missa salus Populi. Oliyer, 837. 

1536. March 27. Minstbb in Shbppbt, Kent (Benedictine Nune). 

Upon Reljke Sunday there were worren vij oopes^ whereof one of bUwe velvet borderjrd with 

Bterrys of gold." Arch. Cant., 806. 

e, 1540. Westminster, St. Stbphbn*8 chapel. 

iij copis of course blew bawdkyn for the trinetie (Qj for Trinity Sunday or an image of the Trinity P) 

Trans. Lond. <t Middx. Arch. Soc.f iv. 868. 

c. 1540. Westhinstbb abbbt. 

A front of bawdekyn with greke letters for Relyke Sonday. 

liij copys a chezabuU ij tunycles with v albys with oon stoll and iij phanams of bawdekyn haveyng in 

hit stripes of sold with Greke letters for Relyque Sonday. 
A Cope and chezabull, etc., of crymeyn satten .... servyng for Holly Rood Day. 

Trans. Lond. A Middx. Arch. Soe., iv. 326, 880. 

154 7. . Ornaments of "Tbb Vbstrt" op kino Edward VI., late Henrt VIII.'s. 

Item oone olde clothe of white damaske to hange by the Sepulchre wiih three pilgrames enbrowdered 

with pellicans. 
Among '* Stuff late the duke of Norff':" 

Item oone clothe for the sepulchre of crimson vellet embrodered w^ Jhus & the picture of 

the resurreccon cont* iij peces. 
Item three peces of purple yellet for the Sepulchre enbrodered w^ Rooses and flower de luces of 

playne clothe of colde conteyning x yardes di lyned w^ blewe Damaske fringed w^ A narrowe 

mnge of purple Silke. Ma Soo. Antiq. London, ottIt, ff. 466, 4686, 469. 

I most now yery briefly discuss the question of the diocesan coloar-seqaences. 

Of the seyenteen dioceses into which England was divided before 1540, the cathedral 
chnrcbes of nine had chapters of secnlar canons, seven had Benedictine chapters, and one had 
a chapter of canons regular. 

Of the secular churches, more or less complete colour-sequences are known for Exeter, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, London (St. Paul's), Salisbury, and Wells. Fragments of the rules at 
Hereford and York may also be gathered from the service-books ; but of the Chichester rule 
nothine: has yet come to light. 

The texts of the known sequences haye already been given in full by Dr. Wickham Legg ; 
I have, however, for convenience, given a translation of each, with the text as a foot-note, and 
also appended them in the form of a comparative table. 

For six of the seven dioceses in which the cathedral churphes had Benedictine chapters, 
viz., Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester, as well as for 
Carlisle, where the chapter was one of. canons regular, we have no sequences, and our knowledge 
of what colours were therein used is deriv^ wholly from inventories. Of the case of 
Cantei^ry I shall speak further on. A fairlv complete Benedictine sequence occurs in the 
case ofV'estminster abbey (1266), but this is for a church without a diocese. 

So far as the inventories give any information it is difficult to say to what extent the 
Westminster sequence agreed with those in use in other Benedictine churches. In the main, 
such agreement appears to have existed, but the Sunday and ferial colours varied as widely as 
in the dioceses in which the cathedral churches had chapters of secular canons. 

With regard to the use of Salisbury, there can, I think, be no question that whatever may 
be said in favour of the Sarum offices having been adopted before the Reformation throughout 
the province of Canterbury, the Sarum ceremonies, and of course the Sarum rule of colours, 
were confined to the diocese of Salisbury, the other dioceses using their own ceremonial rubrics 
and colour-sequences. 

We have this on the very excellent authority of Clement Maydeston, who lived at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and it is quite certain that he was more likely to know the 
truth than we who live in the nineteenth century, three hundred years after the cessation of 
Sarum and all other old English Uses. Dr. Legg has already most clearly stated the case in 
his paper, ^ but as it is systematically ignored by those who think that the rale of Salisbury was 
the only one in use throughout England, I have thought it well to recapitulate this evidence to 
the contrary. 



1 Trantaetiont of the St. Paul* 8 EecUsiologioal Society^ i. 119 
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Maydeston's statement on the sabject is set forth in the Defensarium Dirsctorn ad tisum 
Sarum, an important work of which Mr. Maskell has printed the fiill text of one of the earlier 
editions. The following is a literal translation of the passages bearing on the matter 
before ns 

It must be known that in the Sarum Ordinal are two kinds of rubrics. Some are general rubrics, 
which are put in the books to teach us how the antiphons and responds are to be said, and bow the 
memorials are to be dealt with, and such rubrics as e^er^one in holy orders is bound to observe. Other 
rubrics are ceremonial, and they only bind the clerks of the church of Sarum and all those who have 
of choice bound themselves to keep such ceremonies ; and none others, as shall be more dearly shown 
below. 

Further on he adds : 

I say positively that those thin^ which are written in the custumal or oonsuetndinary of the 
church of Sarum concerning the dignity of feasts, the plurality of benedictions, the duration of ember 
days, the Lenten veil, the paschal candle, the bavins an (Easter) sepulchre are generally to be observed 
in all churches, and they cannot properly be omitted. 

But the rest of the things which are written in it, viz., concerning the diverdty of vettmenU, the 
having four rulers of the choir, making processions to altars, beginning the antiphons on the upper nr lower 
step, singing the responds by threes or by twos, five or four ringings to evensong, pertain onlj to the clerks 
of the church of Sarum, and to all who by vow or oath have oound themselves to perform such. 

This assertion is proved to be true by the case of the venerable men and fathers, the canons of the 
church of St Paul, London, who observe the whole divine service in singing and readijig according to tiie 
use of the church of Sarum. But caring nothing about the ceremonies and observances of the same, 
they keep the ancient observances used in the church of St Paul from the very beginning.^ 

The earliest rule for the Sarom colours is that contained in the De offidis ecclssiasUcis 
tractatusy or so-called Consuetadinary of St. Osmnnd, embodied in the Register called afder him, 
which is still preserred at Salisbury. This rale prescribes that : 

Iq Eastertide^ the ministers of the altar at mass use white dalmatics and tunioles — the rulers of the 
choir in like manner (use) white copes — and on the Annunciation, and on the octaves of the blessed Maiy, 
and within the octaves and on commemorations of the same, and on either feast of St. Michael, and on 
the feast of any virgin. 

But they use red vestments on either feast of the Holy Gross, and on any feast of martyrs ; and in 
singing the tracts on simple feasts in Lent, and on Passion Sunday, and on Palm Sunday, the rulers 
of the choir use red copes.^ 

The rule usually cited is, however, the somewhat fuller one fonnd in the mass-book ; 

In Easter-tide, of whatever the mass is said (except on the Invention of the Holy CrossV let the minis- 
ters of the altar use white vestments at mass. In the same way let it be done on the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of the blessed Mary, and on the Conception of the same, and in each feast of St Michael, and in the 
feast of St John the Apostle in Christmas week, and through the octaves and on the octaves of the 
Assumption and Nativity of the blessed Mary, and on commemorations of the same through the whole 
year, and through the octave and on the octave of the dedication of the church. 

But let them use red vestments on all Sundays through the year out of Easter-tide, when the office 
is of the Sunday, and on Ash Wednesday and on Maundy Thursday, and on each feast of the Holy 
Cross, and on every feast of martyrs, apostles, and evangelists out of Easter-tide. 

Moreover, on all feasts of one or more confessors, let them use vestments of yeUow colour.^ 



1 Maskell, Monumenta Situalia JEechna Anglieana, 2nd Edition, ii 350—365. 

2 Sciendum quod in ordinali Sarum. du» sunt species rubricarum. Qusddam sunt rubrics generales. qusBponimtas 
in libris ad instruendum qualiter antiphonffi et responsoria sxmt dicenda, et quomodo memoriae sunt haoendse, et talar 
rubrics quilibet institutus infra sacroe radines tenetur observare. Sunt alisa rubriciB cffirimoniales, qusB solum 
obligant derioos ecdesiffi Sarum. et omnee illos qui se sponte obligavenmt ad tales csBrimoniaa custodiendas et non 
alios ut inf erius latius patebit 

«*««««««« 

Dico assertive quod ilia qu» scribuntur in custumario seu consuetudinario ecclesis Sarum. de dignitate festorum, 
de pluralitate benedictionum, de termino quatuor tempomm, de velo quadragesimali, de cereo pascnali, de sepnlchro 
habendo, sunt generaUter observanda in omnibus ecolesiis quse non possunt de congrui omitti. 

Cffitera vero quse in illo scribuntur, videlicet de diversitaU ve^timentorunij de iiii rectoribus chori habendis. de 
prooessionibus ad altaria faciendis, de antiphonis in superiori gradu vol inf enori incipiendis, de responsoriis a tnbos 
vel duobus cantandis, de quinque vel quatuor pulsationibus aid vesperas solummodo pertinent ad olericos eocl«ii0 
Sarum. et ad omnee qui voto vel juramento se oblig[averunt ad talia perficienda. Probatur ista assertio ease vera per 
venerabUes viios ac patres oanomcos eoclesis sancti Pauli Londonensis, qui totum officium (Uvinum in oantando et 
legendo observant secundum usum Sarum. eoolesisB. Sed de caBrimoniis vel observationibus ejusdem nihil ouxantes : 
sea oustodiunt antiquas observantias in eoolesia sancti PauU a primordio illio usitatas.'* — MommmU 
Eitualia Eceleiia Anglieanm. 2iid Edition, iL 860, 360. 

3 Eastertide is tiie season from Easter Even to the first evensong of Trinity Sunday. 

\ In Pasohali tempore utuntur miniitri altaris ad missam ^Jmatiois et tunicis albis: reotoree ohori camiii 
similiter albis ; et in Annundatione Dominica, et in ocfcabis beats Maris, et infra octabas, et m oommemorationibiis 
ejusdem, et in utroqua festo Sancti Miohaelis, et in festo cujudibet Yirginis. Bubeis vero utuntur indumentis in 
utroaue festo Sancts Cruds, et in ^uolibet festo martyrnm; et in tractis in festia simplicibos in 

Quadragesima, et in Dominica Passionis Domini, et in Dominica Palmarum, reotores ohori cappis utuntur rubeis.— 

Reg. S. Osmund. (BoUs Series] 1 88. 

& Ifca taraen quod in tempore Paschali de quocunque didtur missa (nisi in Inventione sancts Cruds) utantar 
ministri altaris veetimentLs albis ad missam. Similiter fiat in festo Annunciationis beats Maris et in ConceptioDe 
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To this a MS. in the Bodleian Library adds : 

In all masaes for the departed throughout the whole year they Use blaok vestments.* 

On comparing this seqnenoe with the early one of Lichfield, which is clearly based upon it, 
it will be seen how incomplete the Samm rale is, the colours for a considerable part of the 
year and for many important feasts being omitted. As the so-called Consuetudinary, from 
internal evidence, is not of earlier date than drca 1215-30, and is certainly based on an older 
copy, it is probable that if we had an earlier text the rale for colours might be found to be more 
complete than in the later versions. 

Of the six principal English colour-sequences found in the ordinals and other authoritati?e 
sources, viz. Exeter, Lichfield, London, Salisbuiy, Wells, and Westminster, that of Sarum is 
the most incomplete and perplexing, and from quite early times it was certainly not consistent 
-with actual use. The sequence names four colours only — white, red, yellow, and, in one Ma, 
black; but the inventory of 1222 shows that several other colours were in use. Thus among the 
copes were two qtue vocantur Violette, and among the chasubles was one of purple (purpurea), 
and two pair of tunicles were d$ serico indico, or blae silk. This inventory, unfortunately, 
-very seldom specifies the colours, or we should doubtless have found other cases. 

About the year 1462, lady Hungerford gave a large number of vestments and ornaments to 
her newly-founded chantry in the cathedral church of Salisbury, of which a full list is given by 
Dngdale. Among them were altar clothes of white velvet; cloth of gold; red and crimson; blue 
damask ; of purple, blue, and black paled; and of white and blue paled. There were chasubles 
of purple, blue, and black sattin ; and altar cloths and vestments of black ; of red and green for 
fi;nal days ; and of linen cloth and black for Lent. 

We have also an inventory of the cathedral church made in 1586, which contains three 
sections devoted to vestments and hangings. The first is headed CosuIor $i capm, and gives a list 
of 40 copes, 11 being red, and 7 white, and 16 chasubles, 6 being red and 10 white ; the colours 
of the rest are not given. The second section contains Pannipro summo altari of red, purple, 
white, cloth of gold, and one of blue. The third section is headed CasuUz el capce viridis colaris^ 
of which there were 2 copes of green cloth of gold and one of baudekin, with 5 chasubles of green 
baudekin, with tunicles, albes, etc. of the suite. 

The inventories of the goods of the numerous chantries in the cathedral church of Salisbury, 
taken in 2 Edward YI., are also preserved. These give vestments of altar cloths of white, red, 
blue, green, black, purple, motley, of blue black and white combined, and braunchedof dy verse 
colours," with white for Lent. 

Like evidence is given by the Salisbury diocesan inventories, e,g. Wilts chantries (2 Edw. YL), 
Berkshire church goods, 1552, and those of St. George's chapel, Windsor, SL Laurence's, 
Beading, and Poole and Bridport in Dorset 

Generally speaking, the inventories agree with the sequence, except that they do not tell us 
when blue and other colours were used. The 1536 invenoory gives a cloth of gold frontal for 
the high altar on principal feasts — that is for Christmas Day, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension Day, 
Pentecost, the feast of the Dedication, and of the Assumption. At Windsor, in 1384-5, there 
were red aud green costers for principal feasts. That white was used for Lent in the cathedral 
church I have akeady stated; it was also a Lent colour at Windsor (1884-5), Bridport (1400-1), 
St. Laurence's, Beading (1503, 1507, etc.), and probably at Poole (1545). 

The ordinary Sarum Sunday colour was red ; the ferial colour is not stated. At Windsor, 
in 1384-5, the ferial colour was white, but in 1556 we find red for hanging of the quter iu 
sommer." At Sarum, among lady Hangerford's gifts, {c. 1462) were red and green altar cloths 
for ferials with a white and blue frontal 

The Samm requiem colour was black ; so also at Windsor (1384-5), and St. Laurence's, 
Beading (1503, etc) ^ 

The sequences for London (St. Paul's) aud Westminster are fiahrly complete. They show 
some curious variations, such as the use of white for Easter at SL Paul's, and of red at 
St. Peter's ; and of green for Sundays after Trinity at the former, and red at the latter ; but 
are otherwise fis^irly uniform. The following is a translation of the London (St. Paul's) sequence, 
from the pontifical of bishop Clifford (1406 — ^26), at Corpus Christi college, Cambridge : 



ejnsdem et in ntroque festo sancti Mi<^^^?« et in festo aanoti Johannis ApostoU in hebdomada Xativitatis Domini et 
per octayis et in octavis Aasomptionis et Naiivitatis beatee Maris et in oommemorationibus ejosdem per totum annum 
et per ootayas et in ootaviB Demcationia eooleeise. 

BubeiB Tero atantur veetimentis omnibuB DominioiB per annum extra tempus Pascbs, quando de Dominica 
agitor, et in quarta feria in Capite jejunii et in Gcena Domini et in utroque festo sanctse Cruois, in quolibet festo 
^maztyrum. apostolorum, et evangelistarum, extra tempus Paschra. 

Iu omniDus autem festis unius confessoris vel plurimorum confessorum, utantur Yestimentis crocei coloris. 

MiamU ad usum Sarum^ (Ed. Diddnson) oola. 582. 688. 
1 In omnibus missis pro def unctis per totum annum utuntur vestimentis nigris. BnwU MS. A887. i. 14. 
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ConcerniDg tbe colour of vestments according to the Roman Curia, when and how often various 
colours must be used in the church. 

Concerning tohiie colour. — White colour amongst all colours is the first, the purest, the most simple 
and the most festal. Therefore it must be used on the birthday of our Lord because of the delivery of a 
virgin ; and on the day of St. John the Evangelist and Virgin ; and on the sixth day after Christmas ; and 
on the day of the Circumcision, and on the octave of St. John ; on the eve, day, and through the whole of 
the octave of the Epiphanv ; on the Purification and all feasts and commemorations and octaves of the 
Blessed Mary ; on Maimdy Thursday on account of the consecration of the chrism, the institution of 
the Eucharist, and the washing of feet ; and on the vigil of Easter, and throughout the whole of the octave ; 
and on all Sundays and ferial days until the Ascension, on account of those bom again and the joy of the 
resurrection ; and on the day and throughout the octave of the Ascension on account of the two men 
standing by in white (robes) ; and on the feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, and throughout the 
octave of the same, on account of his purity; and on the feast, and throughout the octave of the Eucharist, 
because it is the brightness of eternal light ; and on the day of the Holy Trinity; also on feasts of angels 
and virgins ; and, according to the Roman Curia, white must be used on feasts of All Saints ; and also 
on the dedication of the Church, and throughout its octave, on account of the marriage of Christ and 
the Church. 

Concerning red colour. — Red colour is like fire and blood : like the charity of the Spirit, and the 
efiusion of blood; therefore (it must be used) on the vigU, and day, and throughout the week of Pentecost 
up to the feast of the Holy Trinity ; and on feasts of all apostles and evangelists, and of all martynB 
throughout the whole year — except the Beheading of St. John Baptist, and the feast of the Holy 
Innocents ; when, according to the Roman custom, violet must be used, because they descended into 
hell. Nevertheless, on the octave of the Holy Innocents, because the octave signifies the resurrection, 
red vestments must be used ; and likewise on either feast of the Holy Cross, and commemorations of the 
same, because it was sanctified by Christ's blood. 

Concerning yellow colour. — Yellow colour is ripe in aspect, and intermediate between white and red, 
like shining gold. Therefore, on all feasts of confessors, and, according to some, on the feast of the 
Magdalene, yelhio vestments must be used. Nevertheless, the Roman Church uses white on feasts of 
Confessors. 

Concermng violet colour. — Violet or purple^ dark and obscure of vision, is indicative of penitence 
and despising of the world. Therefore, on the first Sunday of our Lord's Advent, on account of the 
time of anxious expectation ; and on all ferial days, when the office is de tempore, until evensong on the 
eve of Our Lord's Nativity ; and from evensong on the Saturday of Septuu^esima, when Alleluia is ended, 
until Maundy Thursday ; or, according to some churches, until Passion Sunday ; and on Rogations and 
Ember Days, outside the week of Pentecost ; and on all vigils of Saints, on account of Uie time of 
penitence, purple or violet must be used. 

And note, that purple and violet are reckoned the same. 

Concerning ^«en colour. — Oreen colour is lively, and pleasant, and comforting to the sight. There- 
fore, it is suitable for those tiroes in which the faith of the Incarnation, and of the infancy of the 
Saviour, and the faith of the Holy Trinity is remembered ; because a just man lives by faith, and in like 
manner, grows and rises again. Therefore, on all Sundays and ferial davs, from the octave of the 
Epiphany until Septuagesima, and from the feast of the Holy Trinity until Advent, throughout the whole 
summer, when the office is de iemport^y green vestments must be used. 

And it must be known that yellow and green are reckoned the same. 

Concerning hhich colour. — Black colour is mournful, and the last Therefore, it must be used on 
that account on the commemoration of souls, and as often as the office is of the dead ; and on Good 
Friday (m die paraeceves), black T vestments) must be used. Nevertheless, it seems more convenient on 
Good Friday to use red as far as the solemn prayers, and afterwards black. 

And it must be known, that according to some, violet and black are considered the same. 

Nevertheless, in the church of Exeter, on three feasts, they use indifierently all colours at once; like 
as on the feast of All Saints, and of Relics, and of the dedication of the Church.^ 



1 De colore veatinieiitonmi secundum Bomanam Curiam quando et quotiens per amium variis ooloribos in 
ccdesia utendum est. 

De albo colore. — ^Albus color inter omnes oolores est prior purior simplicior et festivior. Ideo utendos in die 
natalis Domini propter virginis partum. £t in die Sancti J ohamiis Evangelists et Yirginis. £t sexta die in natale. 
Et in die circumcisionis ; et in octava Sancti Johannis. In vigilia, die, et per totas octavas Epiphanis. La purifica* 
tione et omnibus festis et commemorationibus et octavis Beatse Maiiffi. In die Coanss Domini propter oonseorationem 
chrismatis et institutionem eucharistiae et lotionem pedum. Et in vigilia Paschffi et per totas ootavas et in omnibus 
dominicis et feriis usque ad Ascensionem propter renatos et gaudium reeurrectionis. Et in die et per ootavas 
Ascensionis propter duos viros in albis assistentes. Et in feeto nativitatis Sancti Johannis BaptistiB et per octavas 
ejusdem propter ejus munditiam. Et in festo et per octavas EucharistisB ; quia candor eat luds »tems. Et in die 
SaucteB Trimtatis. In festis etiam an^lorum et virginum. Et secundum Komanam Curiam in festo omnium 
sanctorum albis est utendum ; et etiam m dedicatione eoclesiffi et per octavas propter nuptias Ghristi et ecclesiae. 

De rubeo colore. — Bubeus color igneus est et sanguineus ; caritati Spiritus et elf usioni sanguinis cousimilis. 
Ideo in vigilia et in die et per hebdomadam Pentecostes usque ad festum Saucts Trinitatis : et in fesda omnium 
apostolorum et evangeiistanmi et omnium martvrum per tbtum ATiniim : praeter decollationem Sancti Johannis 
BaptistsB et festum Sanctorum Innocentium, quando secundum Komanum morem violaceis utendum ; quia ad limbom 
descenderunt. In octava tamen Sanctorum Innocentium quia octava resurrectiouem signifioat rubeis mdomentii est 
utendum. Et similiter in utroque festo Sanctss Cruds et commemorationibus ejusdem quia Ghristi aa^wg iiin i^ est 
sanctificata. 

De croceo colore. — Croceus color aspectu est maturus et medius inter album et rubeum, auro similis fulgeati. 
Ideo in omnibus festis confessorum et secundum quosdam in festo Magdalene croceis est utendum vestimentis. 
Tamen eccleeia Bomana albis uUtur in festo confessorum. 

De riolaceo colore. — ^Violaceus vel purpureus fuscus et obscurus de visu disparens, poenitentias et desnectns 
mundi est iudicativus. Ideo in dominica prima adventus Domini propter tempus auxin ezpectationis. Et ooonibos 
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The following is a taranslation of the Westminster rule of colonrs, from the Liber 
consueiudimrms of Bichard de Ware, abbot, 1258 — 1283, in the British Mnsenm : 

It must be known that the colour of the copes, chasubles, and dalmatics must be discerned 
according to the days and di£Perent feasts, for on the first Sunday in the Lord*s Advent, and on other 
Sundays thence to the Purification of the Blessed Mary, or to Septuagesima Sunday, when it falls before 
the Purification, the priest at evensong, and the hebdomadary of the cope at mass, shall put on white copes, 
and the priest of either mass, whether that of the Sunday or Christmas be celebrated, shall put on a white 
chasuble. Also both the deacon and sub-deacon ought to be vested in white chasubles or dalmatics, 
according to what is fitting for the time, and the apparels of the albes, if they have them, ought to be of 
the same colour ; which must likewise be observed at the mass of the vigil, and at the first and second 
mass on Christmas Day, and at either mass on the dav of the Circumcision, and at the chapter mass on 
St. Edward's Day, and at either mass on the octave of the same, and at the chapter mass on the day, and 
at the high mass through the octave of the Epiphany ; and as often as, until the Purification, there is 
a mass tn conventu of Christmas, or the Epiphany, or even of the Sunday, unless Septuagesima Sunday 
intervene or (a mass) of the Blessed Mary be celebrated, the priest*s chasuble, the tunic and dalmatic of 
the ministers, with the cope in choir, and the apparels of the albes, if they have them, ought to be of white 
colour, except when the copes at the bench in the middle of the choir, or even the chasuble or dalmatic at 
mass, are embroidered (P) 

Moreover, by right custom it must be observed on the day and throughout the octave of the Lord's 
Ascension, and on the vigil and day. and throughout the octave of St. John Baptist, and the Assumption 
and Nativity of the Blessed Mary, Mother of God, when the service of the same feasts is celebrated, also 
on the feast of the blessed (John ?) that the vestments ought to be of a white colour. 

On Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sunday, [at] either mass, if they be of the 
Sunday, the priest^s chasuble, and the chasubles of all the ministers at high mass, and the cope in the 
middle of the choir, ought to be of a sub^red colour {evbrvbei colarit), and likewise the chasuble at high 
mass on private davs, within the same season ; which vestments, from the first Sunday of Lent until the 
Sunday in our Lord's Passion, as well on Sundays as private days, shall be altogether of a black or ^tcon- 
black colour (nigri $eu quasi nigri colorie), to which also the apparels of the albes, if they have them, 
shall agree in colour. 

But on the day and within the octave of Pentecost, the aforesaid vestments, on the days on which 
they are not embroidered, shall be sparkling or red (scintilkUa aui rtc^ea), or even of a yellow or green 
colour (jcroeei autglauci cohris). 

But on the Sunday in our Lord*s Passion, and thence up to the Ascension, and on the rest of the 
Sundays throughout the year, (except only the sforesaid,) viz., when the service is of the Sunday, and on 
the Beheading of St. John Baptist, and on either feast of the blessed king Edmund, and of the blessed 
Thomas the archbishop, and of other martyrs of either sex, the vestments shall be altogether red or sub- 
red (rubia out etiam subrvJbia\ or something of the kind (aut etiam hujusce modi). 

But on the feast of the blessed John before the Latin Gate, the cantors' copes at evensong shall be of 
a white colour, and the copes of the priests of a yellow or green colour.^ 



diebos ferialibus qaando de tempore agitor usque ad vesperas in vi^lia nativitatiB Domini : et a vespens in Sabbato 
Septuagesimse quando claaditor alleluia usque ad coenam Domini; vel seoundum quasdam ecclesias uaque ad 
dominicam in Pasaione ; et in Rogationibus et Quatuor Temporibus, extra hebdomadam Pentecostes, et in omnibus 
vigiliis sanctorum, propter tempus pcsnitentisB, purpureis vel violaceis est uteudum. Et uota quod purpureus et 
violaceus color pro eodem tenetur. 

De viridi colore,— Yiiidia color vividus est et visa jocundus atque oonfortaturus. mis ig^tur temporibus 
congruit quibus fides incamationis et infantiffi Salvatoris^ neonon fides Sanctaa TriuitaUs recolitur : quia Justus ex. 
fide vivit et Tirescit pariter et result. Ideo in omnibus Dominicis et feriis ab octava Epiphanise usque ad 
Septuagedmam et a leeto Sanctee Trmitatis usque ad Adventum per totam ssstatem quando cfe tempore agitur 
vestimentis viridis est utendum. Et sciendum quod color oroceus et viiidis pro eodem reputatur. 

De nigro colore, — ^Niger color lugubris est et novissimus. Ideo utendum est eo in commemoratione animarum 
et quotiens agitur de mortuis. Et In die Paiaaceves nigria est utendum. Tamen videtur oonvenientiua in die 
parasceves usque poat ozationea aoleinnea rubeis uti et i>08tea nigria. Et aciendum est quod secundum quosdam 
color violaceua et ni^erpro eodem habetur. 

Tamen in ecdesia Ezou. in tribua featia ntuntur indifferenter omnibua ooloribua aimul, sicut in f esto omnium 
sanctorum et reliquiarum et dedicationia eooleai89.~From the MS. Font^Hoale of Biohard Clifford, bishop of London 
( 1406- 26), at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The same ride occurs in a MS. Pontificale of the fourteenth century, in the British Muaeum (Lansdowne MS. 
451), which ahnoat certainly belonged to a biabop of London. 

I Et aciendum quod de capia et caatdia atque dalmatiois secundum dies et feata diveraa color est discemendus, 
nam in Dominica prima Adventua Domini et in auia Dominicia ex tunc uaque ad Purificationem Beatee Marias vel usque 
ad Dominicam SeptuagesimflB cum ante Purificationem evenerit, sacerdoa ad veaperaa et ebdomadarius cap» ad 
missam, albis capia induentur; atque Sacerdoa utriuaque miass, si de Dominica aut de Natali celebreutur alba casula 
induetur neonon et diaconus et suodiaconus albis casulis aive dalmaticia juxta quod tempori cougruit iudui debeut 
atque albarum parurse ai habeantur ejuadem debent eaae ooloria. quod aimiliter eap ooservaudum ad mitisam de vigilia 
et ad primam et secundam wimm-it^ de die nfttn-lia Domini et ad utramque missam in die circumcisiouia et ad TnianftTn 
capltalem indie S. Edwardi et ad ntramque missam in ootavis eju»dem et ad missam oapitalem in die atque ad 
magnam nuaaamper octavaa Epiphaniae et quooiena usque ad Purificationem missa iu conventu de Natali aut de 
Epiphania vel etiam de Dominica niai Septuageaima intervenerit aut de Beata Maria oelebretur : quod videlicet 
caaula aacerdotis tunica et dalmatica minisbrorum cum capa in ohoro et albarum si habeantur paruria albi debent eaae 
coloria niai cum f uerint capes ad formam [in] chori medio aut etiam caaula aive dalmatic® ad miaaam bru [date] ? 

Quod insuper ex recta consuetudine eat obaervandum [in] die et per octavaa .Donunicae asctmsiouis et in vigilia 
atque in die [et infra] octavaa Nativitatia Sancti Johanma Baptiatss, et aa8umption[iB et] nativitatia beatse Dei 
genetricis Maris quando de eiadem rfeat]ivitatibu8 celebratur obaequium, necnon et in festo beati [Johaunia 'r] 
videlicet quod hnjuamodi indumenta albi coloria eaae debent. 

Domiu;ca (|uidem Septuageaimae et Sexageaime ao Quinqua^^esinue utramque miasam b1 fuerint de Dominica : 
caaula aacerdoti;! et caaulfse] omnium ministrorum ad magnam missam atque capa in Qbori [medi]o ? subrubei coloria 
ease debent. et caaula similiter ad magnam mifgam privatia diebua infra idem teo^pus quse quidem indumenta a 
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The London and Westminster inventories generally follow the sequences, except that white 
was practically the universal Lent colour, instefd of the prescribed violet and black ; and there 
was also great variety in the Sunday and ferial colours. For Sundays we have a blue vestment 
and an old red cloth of gold cope at St. Peter's Cheap (1431) ; an old yellow cope striped with 
green, at St Stephen's Coleman Street (1461) ; and crimson at Westminster abbey (c. 1540). 
Among the ferial colours, we find both red and white cotidian copes at St. Pdul's (1402) ; yellow 
and old cloth of gold at St. Stephen's Coleman Street (1461); and blue cotidians at West- 
minster (1888). At this Abbey (c. 1540), there was green for the high altar, when the quire 
doth fery," with crimson cotidians^ and a red sacrament doth for every day. 

The diocese of Lichfield and Coventiy originally included the counties of Stafford, Derby, 
and Chester, a large part of Warwickshire, the larger half of Shropshire, and the parts of 
Lancashire south of the river Ribble. 

The Lichfield seqaence is but little known, yet it has been printed, though not very 
correctly, in the last edition of Dugdale's Monasttcon since 1830, where it occors in the Statutes 
of bishop Pateshull (1239-41) ; it is, therefore, a very early one. The following is a translation 
of a corrected transcript fi*om the MS. at Lichfield : 

On Christmas Day they must use the more precious Testments. Li Easter-tide, and in the week 
of Pentecost, the ministers use white dalmatics. The rulers of the choir, moreover, in like manner (use) 
white copes on the Annunciation, and on our Lord's Circumcision, and on all feasts of the blessed Mary, 
and in the octaves and commemorations of the same, and on either feast of St Michael, and on the feast 
of any virgin. 

They use red vestments on either feast of the Holy Gross, and on any feast of apostles and martyrs 
(except St. John in Christmas week) ; but on the feast of the Epiphany, and on Passion Sunday, and on 
Falm Sunday, the rulers of the choir use red copes. 

The rulers of the choir and the ministers of the altar can also use copes of a diverse colour on the 
feasts of All Saints, and of Confessors, and St. Peter's chair, and the Nativity of St. John Baptist (but 
they use red on his Beheading); but on the day of St Mary Magdalene, and on Sundays from the octave 
of the Epiphany until Lent, and from the octave of Easter (P of Pentecost) until our Lord's Advent, 
according to the will of the sacrist (pro voluntate eacrisUe) when the office is of the Sunday. 

But in Advent and Lent and offices of the dead, they must use black silk copes. 

All these things must be modified according to the means of the church.^ 

So far as it goes, the Lichfield sequence much resembles that of Sarum ; the Pentecost 
colour is also white, but the ferial colours were pro voluntate sacrisUt, 

The Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and other inventories of this diocese do not add much. 
For Lent we, of course, find white, viz., at Warwick (1407X and at three churches in 
Shrewsbury (1552); and "an old checked vestment," at Stanlaw abbey, Cheshire. Pur 
Sundays, the colour for which is optional in the rule, I find red at All Saints, Derby (1527), 
but groen copes at St. Chad's, Shrewsbury (1552). The only ferial ornaments mentioned in 
the inventories are a green Tcstment in the cathedral church of Lichfield (1474), and a red 
cope for workdays and a white workday vestment at All Saints, Derby (1466). At the same 
church, in 1465, was " a chesable of Rede y* the syng Ibc masse In.'" Black for requiem, etc., 
occurs both in the rule and inventories. A Sacrist's Roll of Lichfield cathedral church, dated 
1345, mentions vestments, etc., of white, red, black, green {viridis and glauciM) and blue {induB)\ 



Dominica prima QoadrageeimA usque ad Dominicam in Paamone Domini tarn dominiois qoam privatis diebns ommno 
nigri sen quan nigri coloriB enint qoibus eciam albarom paarane si habeatur in colore convenient. 

In die vero et infra octavas Pentecostis erunt indumenta predicta diebus qoibus hrndata non sunt teintiUata 
ant rubea^ yel etiam erocei aut glauei ooloris. 

Dominica vero in paseione Domini et ex tunc usque ad Ascensionem atque in ceteris dominids per annum 
ezceptis tantummodo preliberatis quando scilicet de dominioa agitur et in deoollatioue Sancti Johannis Baptists et in 
utroque festo beati Begis Edmundi et beati Thomse arobiprssuusaliorumque martirum utriusque sexus erunt omnino 
rubia aut etiam subruhta aut etiam hujusce modi indumenta. De colore vero caparum qui indui solent ad 
prooessionem in Dominica Paimarum atque de colore indumentorum ad (Uvinum obsequium tribus diebus prozimis 
ante pascha plenius spedflcatum est super eisdem dUebus. 

In festo autem beati Johannis anteportam Latinam caps cantorum ad yeeperas albi colons erunt et caps 
saoerdotum erocei sive glauei colons.— Abbot Waze*8 lAb^r Oonsmtudinariu* (Cott MS.. Otho. C^) f. 30&. (OoJated with 
the MS. May 18th, 1889. W. H. St. J. H.) 

1 In die Natalis Domini utendum est pretiosioribus indumentis. In Pasohali tempore et in hebdomada 
Pentecoetes utuntur ministri dalmatids albia ; Bectores autem chori similiter oapis albis in AAnunciadone dominici, 
et in circumcisione Domini, et in festis omnibus beats Maris, et in octavis et oommemoradouibus ejoadem, et in 
utroque Sancti Michaelis festo, et in feeto cujusUbet "Virginis. Rubeis utuntur indumentis in utroque SanctsGrods 
festo, et in quoUbet feeto Ai>08tolorum et Miurtyrum, rasterquam Sancti Johannis in NataU, sed ui festo Eipiphanise 
et in dominica Passionis et in dominica Paimarum Bectores chori oapis utuntur rubeit. Varii etiam ooloris uti 
capis possunt rectores chori et ministri altaris in festis Omnium Sanctorum et Gonfessorum, et Sancti Petri in 
Cathear& et Natali Sancti Johannis Baptists, (rubeis utuntur in decoUadone ejusdem) sed in die Sanots Miiis 
Biagdalensis, et in diebus dominids ab octavis Epiphanis usque Quadrageeimam ; et ab ootavis Paschs (sic, but 
query Pentecostes) usque ad Adventum Domim pro voluntate Saerista quum de dominica a^^r: in Adventa 
tamen et Quadragesima et in exequiis mortuorum nigria capis sericis uteudum est. Ista omnia temperanda sout 
secundum f acultates ecdeds.— JfiS. pen§9 Dec. et Cap. Lich. (Collated with the original, June 17th, 1889. W. H. St. J. H.) 

1 Cp. A vestyment of crymeson satten for Jhus masse *'~WiU of Ce^y, duchess of York, 1495 (GamMD 
Soc., W^iWf from Doctors^ Commonsy 3). 
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bnt only two entries epecify the time of nse, viz., three white samite-copes for commemoration 
of the Blessed Virgin, and a cope of red samite and two tnnicles of taffata striped across for 
the commemoration of the Blessed Virgin and St. Chad. The Edwardian inventories for 
Derbyshire also show that the chief colours used in that part of the diocese were red, white, 
blne> green, and black, with a few instances of tawny and yellow. Parti-coloured vestments 
were also not nnfrequently used, bat, nnfortanately, in no case is the occasion specified ; 
perhaps they correspond to the varius of the Lichfield sequence. I have abeady suggested 
that these parti-coloured vestments, etc., were used on feasts of the apostles. 

The Wells sequence, as set forth in the OrdimU $t Statuta of 1340, is exceptionally 
complete, and it has, in addition, a calendar appended, giving tlie colours for the various 
festivals throughout the year. It has been printed from a transcript at Lambeth made in 1634, 
by both Dr. L^g and the Bev. H. E. Beynolds, and the former has pointed out its great affinity 
with what is known of the Sarum seaueuce ; the only difference being that, whereas at Sarum 
the paschal colour was white, at Wells it was red. Through a hiatus in the MS., the colour 
from Septuagesima to Passiontide is unknown. The only important inventories I have seen 
for this diocese, those of St. Outhbert's, Wells (1393), fortunately supply the omission, white 
vestments and hangings being used in Lent at the high altar, and those of St. Mary and St. 
Michael. The same church had, in 1403, a green suit for feasts not double feasts, a suit of 
red rayed for Sundays, and a black suit for ferial days, all for the high altar ; while the Trinity 
altar had a suit of white and blue checked for ferial days, and one of red striped tor Sundays. 

The Wells sequence, as rendered into English, is as follows : 

Calendar of the ooloun of vestments to be used and varied, as the feasts and seasons of the whole year 
require, in the church of Wells.^ 

The first Sunday of our Lord's Advent and throughout the whole of Adrent, when the choir is ruled, 
let everything be Uue^ except only that on Wednesday in the Ember Days, at Mass, let the deacon and 
sabdeacon he vested in white vestments. On Christmas Day (let) everything (be) white, except at the second 
Maes ; on St Stephen's Day everything red ; on St. John the Evangelist's Day everything hlue^ and 
white ; on the Holy Innocents' Day all red ; on St. Thomas the Martyr's Day all red ; on St. Sylvester's 
Day everything green and yellow. 

On the feast of our Lord's Circumcision let the principal rulers be in white vestments, and the 
eecondanes in rtd vestments ; at the Magnificat and laenedictus let one be red and another white ; at 
Mass let the three principal rulers be in and the two secondary (rulers), one in white vestments, the 
other in red. 

On the octaves of St Stephen, St John the Apostle, the Holy Innocents, and St Thomas the Martyr, 
as on the day. 

On our Lord's Epiphany and throughout the octave, and on the octave, as on Christmas Day, let 
everything be in white. 

From the first Sunday after the octave of the Epiphany until Septuagesima, when the office is 
de temporcUi, everything shall be red. 

1 Ealendarium de ooloribuB vestimentomm ntendis et vaiiandis prout festa et tempera totius anni requirant in 
ecclesia WeUensL 

Dominicus primus Adventus Domini et per totum Adventum quando chonu regitur sint omnia tnedia, nisi tan- 
tnm feria qnarta ^uatuor temporum ad miiwam Diaoonos et Sabdiaoonus vestimentis alb is indaantur. 

In die Xatahs Domini omnia alba prseter in secunda miasa. Sanoti Stephani Martyris omnia rttbea. Sancti 
Johannis EvangdistaB omnia media et alba. Scantorum {eic) Innocentium omnia rubea, Sancti Thoms martyria 
omnia ruhea, Sancti Sylvestri . . . omnia virida et croeea. 

In feeto Oircnmdsionis Domini prindpalee Bectoree sint in vestimentiB albis, et allii ijsic) secundares in vestimentiB 
rtibeia ad Magnificat et fienedictus primum rubeum et aUud album ad missam tree Beotores principales in rubeie et 
duo secundaree una in albie veatimentis et aliam rubeis. In octava Sancti Stephani sicut in die. In octava 
Sanoti Johannis ApoetoU sicut in die. In octava Sfuiotorum Innocentium sicut in die. In octava Sancti Thomae 
Martyris sicut in die. 

In Epiphania Domini et per octavam et in octava sicut in die Natalia Domini omnia in albis. Dominica prima 
mm {tie for poet) Octavam Epiphani» usque ad Septuageaimam quando de temporali agitur onmia erunt rubea, 
I)ominica in Septuagesima uaque ad Paasionem Domini quando de temporaU agitur omnia {verbum deeet], 

Dominica in paaaione omnia rubea. Dominica in Baimis Pahnarum omnia in rubeie, exoepto una capa de niffrie 
ad opus cayphffi (Caiaphse). In die Coenss omnia rubea cum vexiUo de albo. Feria aexta in parascuao vestimentis 
rubets Diaconus et Subdiabonua veetimentis . . . avQ purpura, Sabbato in vigilia paachsB omnia rubea. 

In die Paachsa omnia sunt rubea. Feria secunda, feria tertia, feria quarta, feria qumta, feria sexta, Sabbato— 
omnia rubea. Dominica in albis omnia in albie veetimentis. Omnibus DominioiB ab octava Paschra usque ad 
Ascentionem Domini quando de temi>oraU agitur omnia in vestimentiB rubeia. In Vigilia AscentioniB et in die et per 
octavam et in octava et etiam dominica infra octavam tarn in veatimentia quam in altare omnia in albie. Dominica 
post octavam Aacentionis omnia rubea. In Vigilia Pentecoates et in die omnia in vestimentis rubei ooloria et per 
totam hebdomad am aequentem. 

In die Sanctas TrmitatiB omnia rubea. Feria quinta poat featum Sancte Trinitatia videlicet in f esto Oorporis 
Chriati omnia rubea. Per totum (eie) octavam Ck>rpori8 Clmsti omnia rubeet. Dominica prima post featum Sanctse 
Trinitatis et in omnibus Dominicis usque ad Adventum Domini quando de temporali agitur omnia in vestimentiB 
rubeie. 

In dedicatione eodeaisD media et alba. 

8 The Latin word in the MS. ia media, but this is clearly an error of the 1684 copyist for india. In the 
calendar referred to below the word india frequently occurs, but never media. 
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From Septuagesima Sunday until Passion Sunday, when the office is de temporctli let eveiything be . • . 
On Passion Sunday let everything be red. On Falm Sunday let everything be in red, except one cope 
of black, " ad opus Caiaphce.**^ 

On Maundy Thursday let everything be red^ with a banner of white. 

On Good friday let the deacon be in red vestments, and the subdeacon in (red? ) or purple vestments. 
On Easter Even let everything be red. 
Oq Easter Day let everything be red. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday (in Easter week) let everything 
be red. 

On Low Sunday (dominica in albis) let everything be in white vestments. 

On all Sundays from the octave of Easter until our Lord's Ascension, when the office is de temporalis 
let everything be m red vestments. 

On the yJgil of the Ascension, and on the day and throughout the octave, and on the octave, and also 
on the Sunday within the octave, let everything, as well in vestments as on the altar, be in white. 

On Sunday after the octave of the Ascension let everything be red. 

On the vigil of Pentecost, and on the day, let everything be in vestments of a red colour, and 
throughout the whole of the week following. 

On the day of the Holy Trinity let everything be red. 

On Thursday after the feast of the Holy Trinity, viz., on the feast of Corpus Ohristi, let everything 
be red. 

Throughout the whole of the octave of Oornus Ghristi let everything be red. 

On the first Sunday after the feast of the Holy Trinity, and on all Sundays until onr Lord's Advent, 
when the office is de temporalis let everything be in red vestments. 

On the dedication of the Ohurch (let everything be) hku^ and white* 

A little farther on in the same MS. is a list of all the saints' days and other festivals with 
the proper colours for each day. This is succeeded by the following directions : 

Be it remembered that, as a general rule, when the office ia that of an apostle or martyr all things 
are red ; when of a confessor everything is blue and green^ blended, as it were, in a comely manner, and 
(so that) the more properly they can be made fit for the feast ; when of a virgin not a martyr, everything 
shall be white ; when of a virgin and martyr everything (shall be) red and white. 

Be it remembered that when the office of the Holy Ghost is celebrated, or the commemoration of 
St. Andrew, all things are red. Also when there is a commemoration of the Blessed Virgin, or for 
peace, all things are white. 

Be it remembered that whenever there is an office for the dead, all things shall be Uack and simple, 
even though it be for a king or bishop, and they shall so be at a funeral.^ 

The Exeter sequence, irom the Ordinate of bishop Orandisson, circa 1887, is a very complete 
one. It, moreover, contains a considerable range of colours : white {candidus)^ red {rubms)^ 

§reen {viridts) or yellow {croceus), violet (violacius)^ and blue {blauus) or black (niger). It 
ifers in no material point from the Sarum sequence (so far as the latter is known), except in 
the use of green from Epiphany to Septuagesima and Trinity to Advent The direction for 
Trinity Sunday is very interesting: "If they have beautiful green vestments with copes, 
tunicles, and dalmatics, in sufficient number for such a feast, they must be used ; otherwise let 
wholly white or bright (vestments) be assumed." 

The following is a translation of the full text of the sequence : 
Concerning the variation of colours of the vestments. 

There are four or six varieties of the colours of vestments according to the costom of the Roman 
Curia, viz., white (ca/ndidue)^ red (rubeue)^ green or yellow (viridie seu croceus), violet (trto2aciua), blue 
or black (blauus vel niger) ; and each of tnese colours must be so considered if the greater part, which is 
called the field of the cloth, be of it, although it be mixed with gold or another colour. Hence each 
of these colours must be used as is herein contained, yet so that when mixed with gold and more noble let 
them be worn on greater feasts in their place, and the plain and more simple on lesser feasts. Never- 
theless, if they have vestments very precious, and beautiful in appearance, as being embroidered with 
images, or singularly adorned with divers colours, they must be used on the chief greater f casta. But 
the rest of the colours must be used in this manner, viz. : 

From the first Sunday in Advent until the vigil of Our Lord's Nativity, inclusive, violet vestments 
must be used ; likewise from Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday, or, accordmg to some, untU Passion 
Sunday. On Good Friday also, until after the solemn collects have b^n said ; and on the vigils of Easter 
and Pentecost, only whilst the lessons and tracts are said ; also on Rogation days and other fasts of the 
Church throughout the year ; and in processions or masses for any tribulation ; and on the beheading of 
St. John Baptist, because he went down into hidW^ violet colour, so that it be livid and tending to blackness, 



1 Le, for him who fakes the part of Oaiaphas in the Paadon. > The Latin word is media for india, 

3 Memorandum <}aod regulariter quando agitur de Apostolo vel Martyro omnia sunt rubea, Qnando de 
Conf 6880X8 omnia india et virvda miztnm ncut houestius et magis proprie possunt adaptari festo. Qnando de viigine 
non Martyro omnia erunt alba, Quando de vir^e et Martyro rubea et alba. 

Memorandum quod quando oelebratur offioium de Spiritu Sancto vel Com(me^moratio Sancti Andres onmia 
Bunt rubea. Item quum fit commemoratio beatsa Yirginis vel pro i)ace omnia sunt alba. 

Memorandum quod ^uandocumque agitur pro defunctis omnia erunt nigra et simplicia, licet agatur pro rege 
Yol'episcopo, et ita erunt m sepultura." 

(Ck>llated with the original at Lambeth, May 2Sth, 1889.— W. H. St J. H.) 
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mast be used. Yet if it happen that there are some mixed with gold, let them be specially put on on the 
€i8t and third Sundays in Advent, and the fourth Sunday in Lent. 

From the octave of the Epiphany until Septuagesima, as often as the office is de tempore^ green 
(▼estments) must be used. And in the same way must it be done from the first Sunday after Trinity 
until our Lord's Advent, as often as the office is of the Sunday or ferial ; except on vigils of saints, and 
the four Ember Days in September, when they are vested in violet. 

On Christmas Day; on the feast of St. John the Evangelist ; and on the sixth day from Christmas Day ; 
and on the day of the Circumcision, according to some ; and on the octave of St. John the Evangelist ; aud 
on the vigil and feast and throughout the octave of the Epiphany; and on the Purification and all other 
feasts of the Blessed Mary, and on the octaves and commemorations of the same ; also on Maundy 
Thursday, when the bishop consecrates the chrism, (let them be vested in) whiter otherwise red ; also on the 
vigil of Easter (except whilst the lessons and tracts are said, when they must be vested in violet^ ; and on 
Easter Day ; and from thence until the octave of the Ascension ; also on the Nativi^ of St. John the Baptist 

i|and when the office is of him throughout the octave) ; also on the feast of St. Gabriel ; and on all 
basts of St. Michael ; likewise, on all feasts of virgins not martyrs white or bright (cUbia seu candidis) 
yestments must always be used. 

But on the vigil of Pentecost, afber the lessons and tracts, (let) the priest (be) in a red cope at the 
blessing of the font ; and from thenceforth (let) him, with his ministers, at mass, and afterwards at even- 
song (be in red) ; and throughout the whole week of Pentecost until evensong on the Saturday following, 
and on the feast of the Holy Gross, also on all feasts of apostles, evangelists, and martyrs, and throughout 
their octaves (when the office is of their days^, and, according to some, within Passion (week), and on 
Maundy Thursday (if the bishop does not celebrate) red vestments must be used. 

Nevertheless, on the Conversion of St. Paul, and on the Chair of St. Peter, and certain other double 
feasts of saints which fall within Advent or (from) Septuagesima until Easter, and on the feast of Mary 
Magdalene (according to some), they can be vested in vestments of blue, that is of sky-colour or bliie, if 
they have beautiful (vestments) not unsuitable. Nevertheless, on the feast of the Magdalene some use 
white, some yellow. 

But on the feast of the Trinity, if they have beautiful green vestments with copes, tunicles, and 
dalmatics in sufficient number for such a feast, they must be used ; otherwise let wholly white or bright 
(vestments) {cUba vel Candida) be assumed. 

But on the feast of Corpus Chnsti, and throughout the octave, on account of the similitude of bread 
and wine, and of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, which is white and ruddy, white mixed with red must 
be used, viz., so that the two principal rulers use white, and two secondaries red. But let the priest 
who performs the office be vested in white both at mass and vespers, his companions at the censing in red, 
and at mass the deacons in red, and the sub-deacons in white, and in a way in which they can the more 
conveniently be divided white and red equally. In the same way let it be done for virgins (who are) 
martyrs. 

But on the feast of All Saints, and of Relics, and of the Dedication of the church, all colours must 
be used at pleasure indifferently, yet so that white and red are preferred. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it appears from the aforesaid that on feasts of apostles, evangelists, 
and martyrs red must be used ; but on feasts of confessors yellow or green (which are considered the 
same) ; on feasts of virgins and martyrs, partly white, partly red, and the same colours mixed ; on feasts of 
virgins not martyrs wholly white ; in Advent and Septuagesima and Lent, also on vigils of saints, and 
Ember days outside Pentecost, and Rogation days, vio^ (vestments) ; but on Sundays between Epiphany 
and Septuagesima, and all Bundavs through the summer, and when the office is de tempore, green 



offices of the dead, and likewise, on account of a want of vidiet (vestments), it must be used in their stead. 
Nevertheless, in solemn offices of the dead, and also at their burial, violet colour may fitly enough 
be used. 

Iff however, they by chance have some vestments of a different and uncertain colour, let them be put 
into use according to their beauty and value, as the seniors shall decide (juxta judicium aeniorum), to the 
sparing of other vestments in the meanwhile.^ 



1 Db vabiaoione Ck)L0£is YESTDCENTOBnic. — Golores vestimentorum sunt ^uatuor vel sex varietates juxta 
morem Curias Bomanffi videlicet . Candidas . rubeus . viridis . seu . croceua . violacius . blauus vel niger. Et qiulibet 
horum colorum ita considerandus est . si major pars qui campus panni dicitur hujus fuerit quamvis tmro yel alio 
colore fnerit jpermixtus . unde quiUbet horum colorum est utendus prout iofra hie continetur. Ita tamen quod auro 
mixta et nobuiora majoribus festis sue loco . et plana simpUcioza in festis simplicioribus induantur. Tamen si valde 
preciosa et aspectu pulcra utpote jrma^^bus debrondata vel variiB coloribua singidariter adomata habeantur vesti- 
menta . eisdem in feetis prescipuiB majoribua est utendum. Ceteris vero prradictiB coloribus utendum est hoc modo 
videlicet. Dominica prima in Adventu uac^ne ad vigiliam natalis Domini mclusive violaciis est utendum. Similiter 
a Septuagesima usque ad cenam Domini vel secundum quosdam usque ad dominicam in pasdone. In die eciam 
paiasceves usque post oraciones solempnes dictas et iu vigilia paschse ez pentecostes tantum dum lecciones et tractus 
dicuntur . neonon m logacionibus et auis jejuniis eoclesisD per anniun et in prooessionibus vel missis pro quacumque 
tribulacione atque in decolacione Sancti Johannis Baptist® quia ad limbum desoendit violacio oolore eo quod sit 
lividus et ad nigredinem tendens est utendum. Ita tamen quod si sint aUoua auro mixta in dominica prima et terda 
Adventus et dominica quarta in Quadragesima speoialiter induantur. % Ab octavis vero Epiphauiiffi usque ad 
Septuagesimam quociens de tempore agitur viridibus est utendum. Et eodem modo a prima dommica post Trimtatem 
usque ad Adventum Domini quociens de dominicis vel feriis agitur est faciendum . nisi in vigiliis sanctonun et 
quatuor temporibus Septembns quando violaciis induantur. f In die natalis Domini in festo Sancti Johannis 
£wangelist8D et sexta die a Natale Domini et in die Circumdsionis secundum quosdam et in octavis Sancti Johannis 
Ewangehstse et in vigilia ac festo et per octabas Erophaniffi et in purificadone ac omnibus aJiis f estis beatas Marise et 
ejusdem octavis et Commemoracionibus. Item in Cena Domini quando episoopus oonsecrat crisma albis alias rubeis. 
In vigilia eciam Pasohea nisi dum lecdones et Tractus dicuntur qm tunc molaciis. Et in die Faschee et ab hino usque 
ad octavam Ascensionis. In Nativitate eciam Sancti Johannis BaptistsB et quando de eo per octavam a^tur. In 
festo eciam Sancti Ghabrielis et in omnibus festis Stuicti Michaehs. Similiter in omnibus festis virgmum non 
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ON THE ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURa 



The Exeter wills and inventories p:ive some interesting variations. By the rule, white is the 
Epiphany colour, but bishop Grandisson, in 1368, bequeathed for use on that day a suit of red 
and gold. Inventories of the cathedral church ornaments are known for 1276, 1327, 1506, 
1556. These fiive us blue for Sexagesima (1506); a cope cinerei colons^ or ash colour, for Ash 
Wednosday (1327) ; and green and red cheeky for SS. Peter and Paul. The Inventory of 1506 
also givrs bine and black for requiem, in addition to the violet of the ordinaU and Grandisson'a 
will. For ferial days we find a green frontal at Exeter, but at Bodmin (1539) " a peire of vest- 
ments of yelowe sylke.'' The 1506 inventory also contains, under the heading Vesiiarum 
quoUdianum^ 8 chasubles, 15 copes, etc., all of red. Among the frontals. apparently for the 
high altar, is one of blue satin for major feasts, and another of red silk for feasts cum regimine 
chorL 

An inventory of St. Kerrian's, Exeter, dated 1417, has some interesting items of the 
orr]M?Tients of the high altar, viz. : a green frontal, striped, for double feasts; two striped 
jmiuUt^ one green, the other red, for the high altar towels on double feasts ; two green 
ridells, striped, for principal feasts ; a stripe or carpet {chalo) of white and blue mixed, with 
animals, to serve before the high altar on festivals ; and a cover of blue mixed with yellow and 
white, also for the high altar on festivals. 

Of the Lincoln use of colours, which prevailed probably in the counties of Bedford, 
Buckingham, Hertford (in part), Huntingdon, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford, Rutland, 
and perhaps Derby, Wc», unfortunately, know very little. No perfect service books of Lincoln 
np(; are known to be in existence, and our only authority for the colours is the Consuetudinaiy 
or Liber Niger, iemp, bishop Gravesend (1258-79). This gives red for feasts of apostles, martyrs, 
and evangelists ; green or fuscus, {i.e, brown or russet), for confessors; and yellow for matrons 
or spomcB, 

The fragmentary rule in the Consuetudinary is, in English, as follows : 
How the copes are varied in oolour according as the various feasts require. 

After these things let the sacrist and his clerk cause the high altar to be made ready with ornaments 
befitting such an altar for a solemn feast Afterwards he also makes ready silk copes for the rulers of the 
choir, and let him see that the copes are such as the feasts demand, viz., if it be a martyr of any grade, 
whether apostle, evangelist, or virgin, let the silk copes be red for the most part; if a confessor, of a green 
or brown colour; if a matron or a bride, yellow colour ; and the principals ruling the choir ought to 
use those copes, because everything must be determined by the principal.^ 

The Lincoln inventories, though exceedingly full in the descriptions of the ornaments, do 
not help us so much as we could wish. Cloth of gold is given for the high altar for principal 
feasts in 1536 and 1557, and a plain red silk chasuble and two tunicles for ferial days. A 
yellow suit for Lent occurs in 1536, with a double cloth of white and red, with a plain altar 



martirum semper vestimentis albis sea candidU est atendam. f In vifiriUa vero Pentecostes post lecdones et traotus 
sacerdos rubca capa ad f ontes henedicendos ac deinceps ipse cum sois zninistris ad missam et postea ad yesperas et per 
totam ebdomadam Pentecostes usque ad vesperas sabbati sequentis et in festo Sanctffi Crucis neenon in omniDos 
fastis apostolorum ewangelistarum ac martirum et per eorum octavas quando de eis agitur. Et secundum quoBdam 
infra passionem et in Cena Domini . si Episcopus non celebrat . vestimentis rubeis est ntendum. H Tamen in 
conversione Sancti Pauli et in Cathedra Sancti Petri et aliis duplicibus festis quibasdam sanctorum quad infra 
Adventum vel Septuagesimam usque ad Pascha conting^t. Et in festo Mariad Magdalense secundum quosdam 
yestimeutis indici id est aerei colons yel blaui si pulcra habeantur non inconyenienter indui possent. In festo tamen 
Magdalense quidam albis quidam croceis utuntur. f In festo autem Trinitatis si habeantur pulcra viridia yestimenta 
cum capis et tunicis et dalmaticis in uumero sufficienti ad tantum festum . eU est utendum . alias alba totaUter vel 
Candida assumantur. IT In festo yero corporis Christi et per octayis propter slmilitudinem panis et yini et corporis et 
Banguinis Jhesu Christi et qui candidus est et rubicundus . mixtum candidis simul et rubeis est utendum. Ita 
yidelicet quod duo principales rectors utantur candidis et duo alii secundarii rubeis. Sacerdos yero qui exequitur 
officium candidis tam ad missam quam ad yesperas et collateralis suus ad thurificandum rubea et ad missam diaconi 
rubeis et subdiaconi albis et modo quo conyemencius album et rubeum equaliter diyidi poterunt induantur. Eodem 
mode fiat de y irginibus martiribus. 11 In festo yero Omnium Scuictorum et Beliquiarum et Dedicacionis ecclesiiB onmibos 
coloribus indifferenter ita tamen quod candidum et rubeum prseponantur ad libitum est utendum. H GtoneraUter ergo 
ut ex prsDdictis patet in festis Apostolorum, Ewangelistarum, et martirum rubeis est utendum. In festis yero 
confessorum croceis vel viridibus qui pro eodem habentur. In festis autem yirginum et msxtirum par tim albis partim 
rubeis vel eisdem coloribus mixtis. Iji festis yirginum non martirum totaJiter albis. In Adyentu et S^tuagesima et 
Quadragesima necnon yigiliis sanctorum et quatuor temporibus extra pentecostis et rogadonibtiB yestimentis riolaciis. 
Ill dominicis yero inter Epiphaniam et Septuagesimam et omnibus dominicis per aBstatem et quando de tempore tunc 
agitur . viridibus est utendum. H Niyro vero colore in die parasceves post adoratam crucem et in omnibus exequiii 
uiortuorum et similiter propter deffectum violaciorum loco eorumdem est utendum. Tamen in solempnibus exequiif 
mortuorum et eciam sepulturis eorum satis congrue viohcio colore est utendum. 

Si autem aliqua alia yestimenta varii et incerti coloris forte habeantur . juxta judicium seniarum secundum 
eorum pulcritudincm et valorem in usum ponantur aliis yestimentis interim parcendo. 

H. E. Reynolds, Ordinate Secundum usum Exon., ff. 10. 11. 

1 Quomodo capaB yariantur colore secundum quod yaria festa postulant. 

Post hoc faciat sacrista yel suus clericus magnum altare cum omamentis pra^parari tali altari decentibus pro 
festo solempni. Deinde etiam capas pneparat sericas pro chorum regentibus et yideat quod capae sint ticat 
postulant festa : scilicet si martyr sitcujuscunque fuerit gradus (sive apostolus, sive eyangeUsta, sive virgo) cap* 
sciicfB rubca^ sint pro majori parte: si confessor, viridis coloris sive fusci: si matrona, sive sponsa, <;rorc» colons ; 
et illis capis debent principales chorum uti regentes quia a principaU denominaadum est unumquodque. — 

H. £. Reynolds, Consuetudinarium eeclstim Linednimsii, S. 
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cloth and frontlet of the same sait for the high altar. A red chasable and tnnicles are also 
given for Good Friday; and at Peterborough (1539) red albes for Passion week. Elsewhere 
in the diocese we get the usual white for Lent : at Somerby, Lincolnshire (1440); at Thame, 
0xon(1447); at All Souls (1462) and Magdalen (1495) colleges, Oxford; at Langley priory 
(1485), and Ouston priory (1586), both n Leicestershire; and at Peterborough (1539), and St. 
Frideswide*8 (now Ohristchurch), Oxford (1544-5). Magdalen college, Oxford, had also (1495) 
a suit of red, and a set of hangings forb he high altar de sangwein tewke, for Sundays in Lent ; 
besides two white sets of hangings for the same altar, one of silk and the other fustian. For 
Sundays we have a bequest of black to a Lincolnshire church, in 1409, and red and white paned 
at Magdalen college, Oxford. For ferial days, there were at Lincoln (1536) a plain red chasuble 
and two tnnicles, and red is also bequeathed to Kirkby, Lincolnshire ; white, however, occurs 
in another bequest to a Lincolnshire church, in 1440. The Peterborough inyentory also has, in 
1589, four albes called Ferial White, and four albes called Ferial Black. 

We have two lists of vestments, etc., of churches in the diocese of Lincoln which call for 
special attention. 

The first is the inventory of Thame church, Oxon., 1448. It begins with a gorgeous suit 
of blue, embroidered with gold, with 2 copes, etc., " the which by assent off the Parysh sjrvyth 
for Witsonday another suit of green and black was " for holy Thorsday and Trynyte Sonday 
a frontal of blue and green baudekyn with white and red flo«vers, with an upper frontal, etc., and 
two ridels of blue were to serve " for the v dayes off our lady *' ; and a red chasuble, etc. " for 
Mydsomer d^ and other dayes of Apostles.* * The Trinity altar in the same church had a chasuble 
of white for Lent. Other suits, etc., named in the inventory were green, white, red, blue, green 
and blue, and yellow. 

The second hst is of goods given by Sir Thomas Cumberworth to the Trinity chapel in 
Somerby church, Lincolnshire, in 1440.* It includes a whole suit of red for the highest feast 
in Holy Kyrke*'; a second suit of red "for those feastes that are to be ministred in read next 
principall feastes ; a third suit ''paled of clothe of sylke ** for double feastes ; a fourth of whole 
cloth of gold for great double and principal feasts ; a suit of white for feasts of Our Lady and 
virgins; a black suit** to sing in of requiem or of Confessours"; a red suit for martyrs; 
another of baudekin *' y' ground black w'*" grene werk," " for holy dales a set of white fustian 
with black martlets for ferial days, and another of white demyt for Lent and vigils ; also " all 
the array for Lenton for the altar both over dose and nether dose with Curtines and fronturs all 
of lynnen cloth." The same donor gave to the high altar in Somerby church, infer alia^ three 
vestments, one of white worsted for Lent and virgins, another of bord Alexander for weekdays; 
also **all the array for lentyn both over dose and nether dose with curteyns and frontere and 
all of lynen clothe.*' 

The first of these lists stands quite by itself in the peculiarities of its use ; the second is 
fiurly normal, except in the use of black for confessors. 

Of the Hereford sequence we know very little, while of that for Worcester we know 
nothing. At Hereford we have black copes on Palm Sunday, and red for Good Friday, on the 
authority of the ordimle. The inventories tell us that white was used for Lent in both 
dioceses. Red for Good Friday occurs at St. Nicholas, Bristol, in 1482, and for martyrs at 
the Black Friars, Worcester (1539). We also find in 1470, at St. John Baptist, Bristol, white 
apparels for work days and blue apparels for holy days ; and black for requiem at the White 
Sriars^ Ludlow (1589). I have already mentioned the gift of green for Pentecost by abbot 
Wygmore to Gloucester abbey in 1829. 

For Chichester diocese I am at present without any definite information whatever. 

In Winchester diocese, as usual, white for Lent was common. Red for Good Friday, an 1 
blue for St. Nicholas, occur at St. Margaret's, Southwark (1485) ; and in 1552 we find blue for 
every day at Guildford, and workday vestments of red and of blue at St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

As regards Canterbury, it is to be noted that the pontifical of archbishop Chichele 
(1414-43), contains a rule for colours almost identical with that of London in bishop Clifford's 
pontifical. 

This rule cannot apply to the province of Canterbury, since we know that considerable 
diversity existed therein as regards the sequences of colours, and there is, therefore, no alternative 
but to accept it as the Canterbury diocesan sequence. 



1 Peacock, English Church Furniture, 180. 
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At Canterbury the inventory of 1315 gives a black cloth with white lions for Palm Sunday, 
red for martyrs, green for confessors, and black for requiem. 

For Rochester we have no information, except that at a very early date vestments were in 
use of white, red, green, black, yellow, and violet ; bishop Wells also bequeathed green vestments 
for his obit in 1443. 

With regard to other churches in Kent, we have, as usual, white for Lent, but red at 
Wingham and Lewisham; in the latter case with a white suit also. For Sundays we have green 
at Cobham (1479), and St. Dunstan, Canterbury (1500). Of ferial vestments, a list of cotidians 
at Cobham mentions striped, green, yellow, red, purple, and white; green with red ridells at St. 
Mary's altar, and red ridells at the Trinity altar. The Cobham inventory also gives white for 
Our Lady and Mary Magdalene. In 1552, at Eastridge hospital, Canterbury, was a green 
vestment with red cross for Corpus Christi, and at St. Mary's, Sandwich (1473) for the same day 
a pall of blue bawdekin. 

For the cathedral church of Norwich we have no particulars, and the diocesan inventories 
give us very little help. White for Lent occurs at St. Lawrence, Norwich (1368 x 1419) ; at 
Lynn (1495) ; and Huntingfield, Suffolk (1534). At Lynn, too, we have blue for principal 
nnd red for double feasts, white for our Lady, blue for Sundays, and white for every day. 

At Ely, we know from the 1539 inventory that red, white, blue, green, black, and yellow 
were used ; and it appears that when the inventory was taken, on November 20th (St. Edmund, 
king and martyr) most of the altars had a red frontal White for Lent occurs at King*fl and 
Christ's colleges, and the White Friars, Cambridge, and at Bassingbourn. The last named 
church had, also, for Sundays and other double feasts, vestments of white, red, and cheeky. 
St. Catharine's hall, Cambridge (c. 1473), possessed green bustian vestments for workdays. 

We now come to the uses in the northern province. 

The York service books give white for Christmas, for the procession on Palm Sunday, for 
Easter, and probably for Whitsuntide, and for feasts of Our Lady, and, possibly, black for 
Good Friday ; red was also worn on the Saturday in the Advent Ember week ; for everything 
else we must look to the inventories. These enable us to add blue for Advent and Septuagesima, 
white and also blue for Lent, and blue for obits. We also find white and also blue for Sundays 
and ferials, green for the feast of relics, and red for double feasts. 

It appears, too, from the account of the visit of Richard III. and his queen to York on 
the feast of the beheading of St. John Baptist, 1483, that the colour for that day was blue : 
Et sic intravit in ci?itatem honorifice • • . usque ad Ecclesiam Metropolitanam &uicti Petri. 
Et ibi honorifice receptus est cum processione et domino Decano et canonicis, cum omnibus 
minietris dictse Ecclesise in capis sericis bhdii colons ad hostium Ecclesiae occidentale."^ 

The diocesan inventories of course give white for Lent, together with black and blue for 
obits, and at Meaux abbey green for mortuaries on ferial days. A green ferial vestment was 
also bequeathed to Kneesali church, Notts., in 1434-5. The Meaux inventory further 
gives white for Good Friday and for Saturdays, blue (aerii color) for virgins, and gold work for 
Sundays and ferials. 

At York there was also a Lent cloth of black and tawny, and blue cloths for covering the 
images. 

At Durham we have white for Lent, red for Palm Sunday, white for Our Lady, red for 
Sundays, and red altar cloths with white silk hangings daily in use at the high altar ; blue for 
St. Cnthbert {c. 1310) may indicate the use of that colour for confessors. In the diocese we find 
white for Lent, cloth of gold for Sundays at Fame-island, and green striped at Jarrow. At the 
latter place we also have, in 1341, a suit of citron colour, and in 1408 red for principal feasts. 
The ferial colours are various : black and blue at Hulne (Carmelites), white at Jarrow, and red 
at Coldingham. 

The only information I possess as to Carlisle is a bequest in 1422-8, by bishop Whelpdal^ 
of his cotidian vestment de haudkyn glauco, i e., green, with altar cloths for above and Wow 
of the same suit. The Edwardian inventories for Cumberland tell us nothing. 

It is now necessary to enquire if any practical results can be deduced from the foregoing 
facts. Despite the apparent utter confrision of sequences and colours, and want of uniformity» 
it is possible to reduce the matter to a very simple issue. 



1 York Fabric Holla {SurtowSoo. 36), 211, 
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In all probability, the colour-sequence of the cathedral church was followed more or less 
closely throughout the diocese, according as a church was well or ill provided with the necessary 
ornaments. In a rich conventual or parish church no difficulty would arise, but a moderately 
wealthy or poor church could only do its best, and this would be by using its richer vestments 
for high days, and the old and simpler things for ordinary occasions, the colour not being 
taken into account. Moreover, an ordinary parish church could not aflPord to renew the 
vestments and altar hangings as soon as they began to look shabby ; it had therefore to make 
the best show it could with the ornaments it possessed. This would account, not only for such 
apparent eccentricities as the green Whitsuntide vestments at Thame, but also for the variety 
of colours of the Sunday and ferial ornaments, which were probably in many cases old and 
faded or shabby things that had once done duty on high festivals, but which the parish could 
not afford either to discard or replace by others in order to conform to the diocesan usage of 
colours. 

It seems, too, that even in the cathedral churches some such method was sometimes adopted 
of dealing with the old vestments. Thus at Lichfield, the colours for a considerable part of the 
year were variua or left simply to the discretion of the sacrist ; and at Exeter, any vestments 
variiet incerti coloria were to be put into use, according to their beauty and juxta jydidum 
seniomm, ** as the seniors should decide." 

It is quite clear, also, as the inventories testify, that very many parish churches were 
possessed at most of only two or three vestments and as many altar cloths. Conformity to a 
colour-sequence was therefore ont of the question. 

The diversity between the English rules of colours is by no means so great as is generally 
assumed. If the several sequences be arranged comparatively in tabular form, with any additions 
or variations found in the inventories also inserted, it is curious to note in how many points 
they more or less agree. Thus the colours for Christmas, St. John Evangelist, the Circumcision) 
Passiontide, the Ascension, feasts of our Lady and virgins, and of apostles, evangelists, martyrs 
and confessors, are practically universal, as is by usage that of white for Lent ; the inventories 
also show that the same colours, white, red, blue, green, yellow, black, etc., were used throughout 
England. 

Many of the differences, too, can be shown to be more apparent than real by a proper 
consideration of the classification of colours already alluded to. Thus blue, violet and black 
for Advent ; red and violet for Septuagesima ; and violet and purple for Rogations, are severally 
practically identical with each other, as I have already shown. Such divergences as red and 
white for Easter, or white and black for Advent cannot of course be reconciled on these grounds ; 
but as uniformity never existed, and is neither necessary nor practicable, we need not try to 
show that it is possible. 

How far the gaps in one sequence may be filled up from another, or of what authority are 
the proofs of actu^ use given by an inventory, are somewhat difficult questions. The variations 
are oy no means so great that a meagre sequence could not be filled up for actual use, and it is 
also easy to make a complete general sequence, for dioceses where the old rules cannot be 
recovered, that would be edifying and instructive. Where the old colour-sequences are known, 
why should they not be used ? And why, too, should we not revert to our old English custom 
of using white for Lent ? 

Some attempt has already been made by way of revival of our old rules of colours, as in 
the Kalmdar of the English Church, and the Church KalendaVy by the adoption of the Salisbury 
sequence, with the gaps "supplied by reference to the French Rites, especially to those of Paris 
and Rouen." 

This, however, is clearly a wrong principle. In the first place it assumes that the Salisbury 
sequence was the one in use throughout England ; but this, as we have seen, was certainly not 
the case at any time. In the second place, the gaps ought, in my humble opinion, to be supplied 
by a comparison of the old English rules for colours ; the appeal to foreign sources being 
undesirable. 

As a practical proof of the possibility of such a course, I may state that, while preparing 
this paper, it occurred to me to see how far a general sequence could be constructed by putting 
down as the colours to be used those which were most generally enjoined. Curiously enough, 
the general table thus formed corresponds very closely not only with the Salisbury sequence — 
BO far as that goes — but with the modem Roman rule as well. (See the last column in the 
annexed table.) 

I am afraid, however, that so long as people continue blindly to assert the universality of 
the imperfect Salisbury sequence, we shall never arrive at any practical settlement ; but it is to 
be hoped that, with the growing regard for actual fact, those interested in the question of our 
English rules for colours will study the subject carefully for themselves, regardless of the " correct *' 
and misleading rules laid down in the so-called ritual directories and other disseminators of 
0rror« 
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I have endeavoured, in the foregoing pages, to set forth the results of my researchers as 
to the old English litargieal coloars. 

In order to indicate the range of my enquiry, I append a chronological list of the inventories 
from which I have chiefly drawn my facts, with a reference to where they may be found, either 
in print or in manuscript. As I am not aware that any such list of inventories has hitherto 
been printed, it may be found useful in many ways both to ecclesiologists and antiquaries. 

There is still a great deal to be done, and further search amongst the many unpublished 
inventories and other records will certainly bring to light much new and important matter, and, 
it is to be hoped, make clear much that is still obscure. It is, in fact, almost impossible to 
spend a day in the Public Record Office without adding to our store of knowledge, but much 
also mav and ought to be done among the buried documents in muniment rooms and parish 
chests throughuut the country. 



LIST OF INVENTORIES. 

1220 Certain Berkshire and Wiltshire churches.* Reg, S. Osmund, (R.S.) i. 275 et seq. 

1222 Salisbury cathedral church. Rock, Church of Our Fathers, \7, 99; and Reg, S. 

Osmund, (R.S.) ii. 127. 

1224 Swallowclifife, and Horningham, Wilts. Reg, S, Osmund, (ELS.) i. 311, 313. 

1226 Knook, Wilts. Ibid, i. 295. 

1245 London, St. PauPs cathedral church. Archaeologiuy 1. 464 — 500. 

P 1277' Exeter cathedral church. Oliver, Lives of ike bishops of Exeter^ 297—301. 

1295 London, St. Paurs cathedral church. Dugdale, History of St, Pauts cathedral, London, 

310 ; also Archaeologia, 1. 460. 

1307 The Temple church, London. Norfolk Archaeology, v. 90. 

1315 Canterbury cathedral church. Dart, History and Antiquities of the cathedral church 

of Canterbury y Appx. iv. 

1327 Exeter cathedral church. Oliver, Lives of the bishops of Exeter, 301, etc. 

1341 Jarrow priory, Durham. Surtees Soc. xxix. 20. 

1345 Lichfield cathedral church. Trans, Drrby shire Arch, and Nat, Hist, Soc. iv, 107. 

1350 London, chapel of St. Thomas on London Bridge. Riley, Memorials of London and 
London Life, 263. 

P1354 Hulne priory, Northumberland. Royal Arch. Inst. Newcastle vol ii. eviii. ; aad 
Harl, MS. 3897. 

1368-1419 Various Norwich churche.^. Norfolk Archaeology, v, 89. 

1384-5 Windsor, St. George's chapel. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 1362. 

c, 1386 Bridport, chapels of SS. John and Katherine. Hist. MSS, Commn, 6th R-'p »rr, 
Appx. 476. 

1888 Westminster abbey. Trans, London and Middx, Arch, Soc. v. 425. 

1893 Wells, St. Cuthbert. Serel, Historical Notes on St, Cuthberls, Wells, 

1395 Bristol, All Saints. Nicholls and Taylor, Bristol past and present, ii, 105. 

1396 Meaux abbey, Yorks. Chronica de Melsa, (R.S.) iii. Ixxvii. 

Temp, Henry IV. St. Alban's abbey, Herts. Amundesham, Annates Mon, S, Albani (R.S.) ii. 322. 

1400-1 Bridport, St. Andrew's chapel. Hist, MSS, Commn, 6th Report, Appx. 476. 

1402 London, St. PauPs cathedral church. Archaeologia, 1. 500. 

1407 Warwick, St Mary's college. P.R.O. Chartulary of Warunch college, ff. oci^. el seq, 

1408 Jarrow priory, Durham. Surtees Soc. xxix. 80. 

1412 Sele priory, Sussex. Dallaway and Cartwright, Hist, of West Sussex, iL part ii. 227. 

? 1425 Doncaster, St. Edmund's hospital. Archaeologies, xUi. 403. 

Temp, Henry VI. Selbome priory, Hants. White, History of Selborne, 463. 

Temp. Henry VI. Brideewater, St. Katharine's chapel. Proc, Somerset Arch, & Nat, Hist, Soc, vii. 102. 

1431 London, St. Peter Cheap. Joivr, Brit, Arch, Assocn, xxiv. 150, 

1432 Bristol, St. Nicholas. Nicholls & Taylor, Bristol past and present, ii. 160. 
1434 Scarborough, St. Mary. Archaeologia, li. 65. 

1440 Somerby, Lincolnshire. Peacock, English Church Furniture, 180. 

1446 Durham cathedral church and priory. Wills Sf Inventories, i. TSurteea Soc. 2), 9<>. 

1446 Ooldingham priory. Priory of Coldingham (Surtees Soc. 12), Ixxxii. 

1447-8 Thame, Oxon. Lee, History and antiquities of Thame church, 30. 

1450-1 Bridport, St. Andrew's chapel. Hist. MSS, Commn, 6th Report, Appx. 477. 

1452-3 Cambridge, Kind's college. Ecclesiologist, xx. 304 ; xxi. 1. 

1453 Bridport, St. John Baptist's priory. Hist, MSS, Commn, 6th Report, Appx. 493. 

1454 Bristol, St. Ewen. Nicholls and Taylor, Bristol past and present, ii. 250. 

1 Sunning, Busoomb, Wokingham, Sandhurst, and Arborfield, in Berks ; and Hurst, Mere, Heytesbury, and 
Hill DeveriU, in Wilts. 

s With additions of 1327. 
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c, 1460 Oxford, All Souls* college. Gutch, Collectanea Curiosa, ii. 

c, 1462 Salisbury cathedral church, Lidy Ilun^erford's chapel. Dugdale, Baronage^ iii. 207. 

1466 Derby, All Saints. Cox and Hope, Chronicles, 157. 

1466 London, St. Stephen Coleman St. Archaeologia^ 1. 34. 

1470 London, Sr. Margaret Pattens. ArchaeologicalJoumal, xlii. 313. 

1470 Bristol, St. John Baptist. Nicholls Sc Taylor, Bristol past and present, ii, 150. 

1473 Sandwich. St. Mary. Boys, History of Sandwich (Part ii.), 874. 

1474 Bridport, St. Kntharine's chapel. Hist, MSS. Commn, 6th Report, Appx. 488. 

1475 Wycombe, Bucks. Parker, History and antiquities of Wycombe^ 106. 

1479 Cobham college, Kent. Thorpe, Registrum Hoffense, 239. 
1479-86 London, St. Margaret Patteu?. ArchaeolosricalJoumal^ xlii. 320. 

1480 Hadleigh, Suffolk. Proc. Suffolk Inst, of Archaeology, iii. 257. 

1480 Jarrow priory, Durham. Inventories of Jarrow and Monkwearmoufh (Surtees Sue. 
29) 121. 

1483 London, St. Christopher le Stocks. Freshfield, Vestry Minutes, 66. 

1485 Landey priory, Leicestershire. Associated Societies' Reports, xi. pt. i. 201. 

1485 SouSiwark, St. Margaret 

1491 Jarrow priory, Durham. Surtees Soc. xxix. 125. 

1495 Lynn, St. Nicholas' chapel. Taylor, Antiquities of King's Lynn, 122. 

1495 Oxford, Magdalen college. Harleian MS. 4240. 

1498 Bassingboum, Cambs. East Anglian, iv. 61. 

c 15001 York minster. Dugdale, Mon. Angl, vi. 1202; York Fabric Rolls (Sartees Soc. 
35), 212. 

1500 Canlerbunr, St. Dunstan. Gentleman s Magazine^ 1837. pt ii. 569. 

1503 Reading, St. Laurence. Kerry, History of St, Laurence* s, Reading, 99. 

1500 Exeter cathedral church. Oliver, Lives of the bishops of Exeter, 320. 

1510 Burscough priory, Lancashire. Reliquary, xvi, 

1517 Reading, St Laurence. Kerry, History of St, Laurence's, Reading, 100, 

1527 Derby, All Saints. Cox and Hope, Chronicles, 170. 

1529 Long Melford, Suffolk. Neale and Le Keux, Churches in Oreat Britain, ii. 

1 533 Lindifefame priory, Holy Island. Raine, Hist, and antiqs. of North Durham, 

1533 Lynn, St James— Gild of SS. Giles and Julian. Taylor, Antiquities of King's 

Lynn, 131. 

1534 Huntingfield, Suffolk. 

1534 Boston, gild of St. Mary. Peacock, English Church Furniture, 185. 

1534 Dunmow priory, Essex. Trans, Essex Arch, Soc, N.S. i. 139. 

c. 1535 Worcester cathedral church and priory. Associated Societies' Reports, xi. 303. 

c, 1535 Fountains abbey, Yorks. Memorials of Fountains (Surtees Soc. 42), i. 288. 

1536 Minster, Isle of Sheppey, Kent P.R,0. Chapter House Book, A-ft ; Archaologia 
Cantiana, 

1536 Lincoln cathedral church. Dugdale, Mon, Angl, vi. 1278. 

1536 Sawtre abbey, Hunts. Archaeologia, xliii. 238. 

1536 Kilbum priory, Middlesex. Dugdale, Mon, Angl, iii. 425. 

1536 Salisbury cathedral church. Antiquitates Sarisburienses, IS7 ; Dodaworth, Historical 

Account of the see cathedral church of Salisbury, 229. 

1536 Wabum priory, Norfolk. P.R.O. Exch. Q,R, Misc, Ch, Ods, « . 

1536 Ouston priory, Leicestershire. Nichols, History of Leicestershire, I. exxxvii.; Asso- 

ciated Societies' Reports, x. 337. 

1537 Stanlaw abbey, Cheshire. P.R.O. Exch, Q,R, Misc., Ch. Ods. 4§. 

1538 Marlborough, White Friars. Wilts. Arch, Sf Nat, Hist. Mag, xii. 859. 
1538 Salisbury, Black Friars. Ibid. xii. 360. 

1538 Salisbury, Grey Friars. Ibid. xii. 361. 

1538 Gloucester, Grey Friars. Trans. Bristol §f Glouc, Arch, Soc, xiii. 184. 

1538 Newcastle- under-Lyne, Black Friars. Reliquary ^ xvii 132. 

1538 Plymouth, White Friars. Trans. Exeter Dioc. Arch. Soc. 2nd S. ii. 267. 

1538 Cambridge, White Friars. Searle, History of Queen's College, Cambridge, 226. 

1538 Exeter, Grey Friars. Trans, Exeter Dioc. Arch, Soc, 2nd S. iL 268. 

1538 Exeter, Black Friars. Ibid. 

1538 Worcester, Black Friars. Reliquary, xx. 29 ; Associated Societies' Reports, xi. 806. 

1538 Worcester, Grey Friars. Associated Societies' Reports, xi. 307. 

1538 Newcastle-on-Tyne, White Friars. Archaeologia, li. 71. 

1538 Truro, Black Friars. Jour. Royal Inst. Cornwall, viii. 23. 

1538 Bodmin, Grey Friars. Ibid, viii. 24. 

1538 Lilleshull abbey, Salop. Archaeologia, xliii. 207. 

1538 St. ThoDias-nigh-Stafford priory. Ibid, xliii. 211. 

1538 Dieulacres abbey. Staffs. Ibid, xliii. 214. 

1538 Darley abbey, Derbyshire. Ibid, xliii. 218. 

1538 Dale abbey, Derbyshire. Ibid, xliii. 221. 

1538 Barnwell priory, Cambs. Ibid. xViii. 226. 

1588 Repton priory, Derbyshire. Jour. Brit. Arch. Assocn. vii. 278 ; Arch. Jour, xii. 364 

1 Also of Chantries in the Minster for 1339, 1360 (?), 1364, 1366, 1378, 1420 1424, 1436, 1477, 1483, 1520-1, 
1526, 1643, see York Fabric RolU (Surtees Soc. 35), 274, et seq. 
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1539 Ely cathedral church. OentlematCs Magazine^ 1783, pt. i. 482. 

1589 Peterborough abbey, Norihants. Gunton, History of the church of Peterhurgh^ 58. 

1539 St. Alban*8 abbe\r Herts. Reliquary, xiv. 22. 

1539 Ludlow, White Friars. P.R.O. Chapter House Book^ K^. 

1539 St. Osyth's priory, Essex. Trans. Essex Arch, Soc, v. 53, 

1539 Bodmio, Cornwall. Jour, Royal Inst. Cornwall, vii. 119. 

1540 Waltham abbey, Essex. Trans, Essex Arch. Soc, v. 257. 

c. 1540 Westminster, St. Stephen's chapel. Trans, Lond, Sf Middx, Arch, Soc, iv. 

c. 1540 Westminster abbey, Ibid, 

c. 1541 Durham cathedral church. Surtees Soc, 22, xH. ; Archaeologia, xliii. 247. 

c, 1540-50 Lynn, St. Margaret — St. Leonard's chapel. Taylor, Antiquities of King's Lynn, 120. 

1545 Burton abbey, Stafib. Archaeologia, xliii. 230. 

1545 Oxford, St. Frideswide's priory. Dugdale, Mon, Angl. ii. 166. 

1545 Poole, St. James. Sydenham, History of Poole, 311. 

1546 Durham city churches. Surtees Soc, 22. xlv. 

1547 Suffolk and Essex Churches. East Anglian, N.S. i. and ii. 

1548 Westminster, St. Margaret. Walcott, Hist, of St, MargareCs, Westminster, 68. 
1 548 St. Alban's abbey, Herts. Reliquary, xiv. 27. 

1548 Salisbury cathedral church. (Chantries.) Wilts. Arch, ^ Nat, Hist, Mag. xxii. 318. 

1548 Wiltshire chantries. Ibid. 

1548 Northumberland chantries. Surtees Soc. 22. xc. 

1549 Cornish churches. Jour, Royal Inst, Cornwall, vii, 92, 126. 
1549 Stratton, Cornwall. Archaeologia, xlvi. 231. 

1549 London, Hatherley's chantry, Queenhithe. P.R.O. Exch. Q.R. Misc., Ch. Gds. t:^* 

1549 Four York churches. Peacock, English Church Furniture^ 243. 

1550 Chapel stuff in the Royal Wardrobe. MS. Soc. Antiq. London, 
c, 1550 Wingham, Kent. Sacristy, i. 375. 

c. 1550 York minster. Yorh Fabric Rolls (Surtees Soc. 85) 306. 

1552 Shrewsbury churches. Arch. Jour, xii. 269 ; Trans, Shropshire Arch, Soc, x. 399. 

1552 Boston, Lincolnshire. Peacock, English Church Furniture, 219. 

1552 London^ St. Paul's cathedral church. Ecclesiologist, xvii. 197, 

1552 Winchester cathedral church. Archaeologia, xliii. 235. 

1552 London, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Ecclesiologist, xvii. 124. 

1552 Berkshire churches. Money, Church Goods in Berhs, 

1552 Cheshire churches. Trans, Hist. Soc, of Lancashire Sf Cheshire, N.S. xi. 173. 

1552 Cumberland churches. Trans, Cumb, ^ Westm, Arch, Soc. viii. 186. 

1552 Derbyshire churches. Reliquary, xi. 3. 

1552 Essex churches. Trans, Essex, Arch, Soc, iv., v., & N.S. i, 

1 552 Hertfordshire churches. Gussans, Church Goods in Herts. 

1552 Kent churches. Archaeologia Cantiana, viii. — xi. and xiv. 

1552 Leicestershire churches (part). Associated Societies' Reports, x\i, iSS, 

1552 Norfolk and Norwich churches (various). Norfolk Archaeology, i, 73 ; v. 116; 



1 552 Northumberland churches. Surtees Soc, 22. xlviii. 

1552 Suifolk churches. East Anglian, N.S. i. 5, etc. 

1552 Surrey churches, Surrey Archaeological Collections, iv. I. 

15:2 Warwickshire churches. Wancickshire Antiquarian Magazine, i 154, etc. 

1552 Worcestershire churches. Associated Societies* Reports, xi. 308. 

1552 Yorkshire (E.R.) churches. Reliquary, xii. 196 ; xiii. 41, etc. 

1553 Devonshire churches. Trans, Exeter Dioc, Arch, Soc., 2nd S. ii. 270. 
1553 Lincoln cathedral church. Dugdale, Mon, Angl. vi. 1287. 

1556 Norwich, St. Gregory. East Anglian, N.S. i. 289. 

1557 Lincoln cathedral church. Dugdale, ilibn. ^?t^/. vi. 1289. 
1560-1 Derby, All Saints. Cox & Hope, Chronicles, 173. 

1566 Lincolnshire churches. Peacock, English Church Furniture. 

1566 Bodmin, Cornwall. Maclean^ Hist, of Trigg Minor, i. 341 ; Jour* Royal Inst» Corn- 



The inventories of the church goods of most of the English counties (except Bedfordshire, 
Rutland, Somerset, Sussex, Westmoreland, and Yorks, W.R.) are preserved in the Public Record Office. 
See the 7th and 9th Reports of the Deputy Keeper. 



viL 20, 45. 



wall, Yu, 121. 
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THE DIYINE SERVICE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

THE REFORM OF THE BREVIARY OF THE HUMBLIATI IN 1548. 



BY 



J. WIOKHAM LEGG, M.D., F.S.A. 



Before beginning to speak of the reform of the Breviary,,! may Yery well be asked to say 
what it is that I mean by the word. I think the best definitioj^of a breviary is the psalter, 
the 150 psalms of David, distributed in parts so that the whole- may be said once during the 
week. To the psalter^ indeed, other things have been added, lessons from the Bible, hymns, 
collects from the Eucharistic Office of the preceding Sunday, and other liturgical formuUz ; but 
the backbone of all is the whole Psalter said once a week. As" it^dtands on the first page of the 
Roman Breviary of to-day : Psalterinm dispositum per hebdotaatdaln. And by Divine Service 
I mean the recitation of this Psalter or Breviary. I am aware that of late years some have 
tried to limit the expression. Divine Service, to the EuchariStitr Liturgy. But it was not bo 
limited in the middle ages, as we may see in the Myroure of oure Ladye^ where divine service, 
God's service, holy service, are all applied to the recitation of the Breviary ; and it would bo 
exceedingly inconvenient so to limit it now, while we all of us have in our hands the preface 
to the Prayer Book which distinctly speaks of the psalter as the Divine Service. 

But how was the Psalter divided so that the whole could be recited during the week ? 
We must remember that when the Breviary services were first constructed, they were far more 
numerous than the two for every day in our Prayer Book. A service was said, on the average, 
every three hours during the day, and some have thought during the night also, though very 
early these night services began to be said together ; and now we speak of only one night 
office, or at the most of two. Beckoning eight services during the twenty-four hours, there 
would be in the week, then, something like fifty-six services, and this would give less than 
three psalms to each service, supposing no psalm to be recited more than once in the week. 

But the simple distribution of three Psalms to each service was not the arrangement of 
the Gregorian Psalter, which, to us, is the most important of the various distributions of the 
psalter, because in England the Gregorian distribution was adopted in all the dioceses that we 
know of, and in Western Christendom it was very widely spread, being used in a large majority 
of the dioceses, and also b^ the Regular Canons, Praemonstratensian and Austin, and by the 
friars, Dominicans, Franciscans, and others. Now, roughly speaking and with large exceptions, 
so as to give only a general idea, we may say that the Gregorian distribution divides the 
psalter into two unequal halves: all the psalms, after the cixth Dixit Dominus, were said 
in the day offices ; while all before the cixth were said in the night.' The psalms said 
during the day, with the exception of those at Evensong (a term much to be preferred to 
the Latin Vespers) were the same every day ; but those said during the night, and most of 

1 Early English Text Society, 1873, p. 9. See the Saniui aiid York Breviarie?, passim^ for the word serpicium 
appUed to the choir services. 

s I owe this idea to the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, who would often enforce it in conversation. 
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those said at Lands, the office at break of day, changed with each day in the week. They 
began with the first psahn on Sunday morning, and ended on Saturday with the cviiith, Dms 
laudem,^ On Sundays eighteen psalms were said in the night office ; on week-days twelre ; 
on festivals only nine. 

There are also two other distributions of the Psalter that concern os ; one, the Benedictine, 
used by all the children of St. Benedict, including the Cistercians, and by the monks of 
the Charterhouse : the other, the Ambrosian, used only in the diocese of Milan. We shall have 
to speak of both of these distributions in dealing with the psalter of the Humiliatu 

Then, in all these distributions, there were set, before the psalms of the hour, formula of 
preparation, such as the Lord's Prayer, Lord, open fhou our lips, and the like ; and, after 
them, the Kyrie eleison, the Lord's Prayer, versicles with responds, and a collect. But the 
kernel of all continued to be the Psalms. Probably the first additions to be made, if they 
were not originally said with the psalms, were the canticles : Magnificat at Evensong, Nunc 
Dimittis at Compline, Benedictvs and the Canticles from the Old Testament at Lauds, of which 
last we have an instance in Benedicite which was said on Sunday. Hymns of human 
composition were added, such as Te Deum at the end of Mattins ; and metrical hymns, called 
Ambrosianum, because many of them are attributed to St. Ambrose. Metrical hymns are, in 
all likelihood, a late addition. There is a tradition that the Church of Lyons, which "knew 
no novelties," had no metrical hymns in its earlier breviaries. 

To the night offices a very important addition was made in the shape of readings from the 
Holy Scriptures, or approved authors agreeable to the same. These are called Lessons ; they 
varied in number according as the day was Sunday or week day. On week days, three lessons 
only were read ; on Sundays and feast days, nine lessons. In the distribution of these, the 
aim was to read over the whole Bible once during the year. Isaiah was begun in Advent, 
Genesis in Septuagesima. 

There are traces in the other hours that some scripture reading may have followed the 
recitation of the psalms. For example, a verse or two called the little chapter is still said after 
the psalms at Laudp, Evensong, and the Little Honrs ; and this may once upon a time have 
been much longer. At Besan^on, we know, a lesson was read before Evensong. In the Lebrun 
papers (Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris, Fonds latin : 16,802. Notes probably written abont 
1715), we read : Apr^s que le dernier coup de v^pres en ach^ve de sonner on fait an choeur 
une lecture de la m^me hom^lie des le9ons dn matin c'est un chanoine qui fait cette lecture 
devant le lutrin de la m^me maniere et aux m^mes inflexions de voix qu'aux le<^ns de 
matins. 

As an instance of the amount of Holy Scripture read in the tenth century in a Benedictine 
monastery during the winter, we may take the following account from the Abbot of St. 
Amulph of Metz. 

In the night offices of the winter, the prophets were begun on November 1, and were 
finished in two weeks, so much being read in one service that all Daniel was gone through in 
one reading. After Christmas they read the Panline Epistles. At Septuagesima they began the 
Pentateuch, and this, including Joshua and Judges, they had finished a fortnight before 
Easter. During this last fortnight of Lent, they read the whole of Jeremiah.* 

This order of reading the books of Holy Scripture in the winter is that even now observed 
in the Roman Breviary, and in the rest of the Christian year there are read the Apocalypse and 
the Catholic Epistles in the paschal season ; the four books of the Kings, the sapiential books. 
Job, Tobit, Esther, and the Maccabees, after Pentecost up to November. It will be seen that, 
if this scheme were fully carried out, the greater part of the Bible would be gone through 
in the year. 

At first there seems to have been no regular portion set apart for the day, such as we are 
accustomed to see both in the modem Roman Breviary and in the Prayer Book. Charles the Great 
is said to have pointed out to the reader the place at which to begin, and the reader continue 
until the Emperor stopped him by making some sound, a hissing or grunting noise. And 
«ven a strict order like the Cistercians seems to have shortened tne lessons when they were 
in a hurry.' 



1 In the Sealed Book it is Deus laudum ; but I do not know of any authority in the Vulgate, Itala, or 'BStpKA 
Breviaries for this. It is Deus laudem in four editions of the Prayer Book before Charles II., yiz., 1580, 1603, fOOS, 
and 1625. In the version used by the Humiliati it is, however, laudis, whidi would be a close rendering of the 
English Ood of my praise. At the Restoration did some busybody in the printer's office, seeing God of mv praise, 
think that the Latin must be altered to fit the English, and diange laudem into laudum ? But I io not wish to 
thin k this. 

s Acta Sanctorum Bollandistarum, Feb. 27. Vita B. Joannis Abbat Gozziensis, cap. six. I 81. Paris, 1865. 
t. vj.p.TlOE. *^ ^ 

« Ph. Quignard, Zes monuments primitifs de la riffle cistercienne, Dijon 1878. pp. 234 and 236. Consuetudines 
«app. cziv. and czv. 
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I think the service in the Prayer Book that shows the oflSce in its simplest form, without 
anything set before it or after it, is that part of the bnrial service which is said in the OhnrcL 
It consists only of two psalms and a lesson. It is now undergoing expansion, however ; a 
hymn is often sung in the Ohurch, while the anthems said going into Ohurch and at the grave, 
with the Eyrie, the Lord's Prayer, and the Collect, remind one of the formul<B which have been 
added to the ordinary daily oflSces. We may compare this expansion going on before our eyes 
with that which went on in the early ages of the Church. 

This short sketch may give ns some idea of what the Divine Service was intended to be in 
early times. The Preface to the Prayer Book, praises it as the " godly and decent order of the 
ancient Fathers," and tells us that the same was not ordained, but of a good purpose, and for 
a great advancement of godliness." And it may be useful to take and comment on the several 
paragraphs of this preface to the Prayer Book, written at the same moment as this Breviary of 
the HumUiaiiy for the preface seems to give a very accurate account of the spirit of the 
breviary, and of the corruptions which had overtaken it in the sixteenth century. The Preface 
further explains that the ancient fathers so ordered the matter that all the whole Bible (or 
the greatest part thereof) should be read over once every year," and that they had ** divided the 
psalms into seven portions, whereof everyone was called a Noctum." This is an allusion to 
the twelve psalms said on week days during the night. 

But if the Breviaiy were so excellent a thing, why was it in need of reform ? Because it 
had been corrupted in detail : instead of the psalms being all recited once a week, now of late 
time a few of them have been daily said, and the rest utterly omitted.*' Now this serious 
corruption came about mainly by the multitude of festivals. On each festival, the regular 
order of the psalms was departed from, and proper psalms said, proper to the festival, whether 
of a martyr, a virgin, or a confessor. If we had a Good Friday, Easter Day and Holy Thursday 
every week in our Prayer Book, there would be a similar but not so great a disturbance of the 
recitation of the Psalter with us. In this way the orderly recitation of the psalms was 
destroyed, nearly every day being a festival If not a festival, the week day might be assigned 
to some patron saint, or Christian doctrine : as Saturday to the Blessed Virgin, and Thursday 
to the Holy Eucharist. It may be noticed that on these two days the longest psalms of all 
were said : to Thursday belong Salvum me foe (Ixviii.) and Attendits populs (Ixxvii.) To 
Saturday the long psalms from cii. to cix. It is thus possible that the indolence of ecclesiastics 
may have suggested this means of evading the recitation of these longer psalms. Festival 
psalms were also only nine in number, instead of the twelve of week days and eighteen of 
Sunday. Practically it came to this : that those bound to recite the psalter were only 
acquainted with the psalms proper for festivals and the rest were unknown to them. 

Attempts to justify this have often been made. It is said that the Breviary is a book of 
prayer, not of study ; and the daily recitation of certain short, well-known psalms, will make 
prayer and meditation easier than will the recitation of long, unknown psalms. I do not think 
that this argument can gain many converts. It seems to me to be the argument of an advocate 
driven to despair ; for psalms, regularly recited every week, would soon cease to be unknown ; 
and I would ask any intelligent layman, whose knowledge of the psalms has been gained by a 
recitation of the psalter once a mouth, whether he finds his knowledge of the whole psalter a 
hindrance to his powers of meditation during the English Church service ? 

Another result of the multitude of festivals was this complication ; when they fell 
together, as they often did, it had then to be decided which festival should have the precedence; 
and so a body of rules had to be drawn up, called the Pie. Of which the Prayer-Book speaks 
thus: Moreover, the number and hardness of the rules called the Pie, and the manifold 
changings of the service, was the cause, that to turn the book only was so hard and intricate a 
matter, that many times there was more business to find out what should be read, than to read 
it when it was found out." This is a fault from which the modem Roman Breviary does not 
appear to be free ; for a Roman Catholic priest writing to the Tablet of May 18, 1888, says, 
1 have been saying Office now these forty years, and yet it often takes me longer to find my 
Vespers than to say them when found." 

We have seen that, though the ancient Fathers aimed at reading the whole Bible once a 
year, yet there was no such fixed Lectionary as we have. We have noted the long lessons read 
by the monks. But as zeal waxed cold, the lessons became short ; and a great shortening 
probably took place about the time that the Roman Court moved from the neighbourhood of 
the mother church of Rome, St. John Lateran, to the Vatican, hard by St. Peter's. The Pope 
and the Cardinals, we know, then shortened the old service, and the new was called the 
breviary according to the use of the Roman Court ; and by little and little this use of the 
Roman Court got the upper hand even in the parish churches of Rome, and thence spread over 
Western ChristendonL It was also adopted by the Franciscan Friars. As we know that the 
service was very much shortened at this time, it was most likely in the lessons that the service 
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was 80 mnch shortened. We may remember ihat the Prayer Book tells us that the books of 
Holy Scripture were merely began and never read through. Por a lesson only a few verses were 
read, and then a system of versicles and responds interrupted the reading. Take, for example, 
the sixteenUi century lessons on Advent Sunday : the first four verses only of the book of the 
prophet Isaiah being said, they broke in upon the reading with a number of responds and 
versicles, quite as long, if not longer, than the lesson itself; then the lesson was resumed at the 
fifth verse, and another four verses were read, at the end of which the reading was again 
interrupted by further responds and versicles. We have been reminded lately firom an 
unexpected quarter of the disadvantage of the interruptions caused by these responds. In the 
correspondence of a Roman Catholic newspaper {Tablet, June 9, 1888, p. 932), we find a wish 
expressed for " consecutive readings of Holy Scripture, instead of fractional portions interrupted 
by incongruous responds : as, for example, this very day, we read a bit of history of the idol 
Dagon, and after the words * only the stump of Dagon remained in his place,' we add : * Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord ' by way of respond fetched 
from the other end of the breviary." This must have been the respond of St. Francis Caracciolo 
(June 4) foUowine: on the Lesson of the Monday in the Octave of Corpus Christi. 

The Prayer Book speaks of this interruption of the Lessons caused by the Responds when 
it says that the old order of the aneient Fathers " hath been so altered, broken, and neglected, 
by planting in uncertain stories, and legends, with multitude of responds, verses, vain 
repetitions, commemorations, and synodals": in order, therefore, to ensure the unbroken 
reading of Scripture it ''cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories, and such like things as did 
break the continual course of the reading of the Scripture." 

The Legends and other uncertain stories were indeed the least defensible parts of the 
mediaeval breviary. By Legend is no doubt here meant the life of the saint appointed to be 
read upon his festival ; and its historical accuracy may be appraised by the meaning that the 
word legend now has in modem England, and even by the Prayer Book we see legends classed 
wirh uncertain stories. Further, they were written in dreadful Latin ; Quignon says they were 
offensive to grave and learned ears, and his phrases were caught up, and echoed over Western 
Europe. The Council of Colen in 1536 endorses what he says, and the Orleans Breviary of 
1542 repeats it. In the conservative reform of the Breviary by Pius V. in 1568 the old legends 
were for the most part laid aside. It was impossible to defend them. 

Further, the legends were a great cause of the interruption of Scripture reading : where a 
saint's day fell, the course of scripture reading was set aside for that day. 

Like the Legends, the Responds were cut off because they broke the continuous course of 
the reading of scripture ; but what were the anthems and invitatories ? The invitatory was an 
invitation to worsnip interspersed between the verses of Venite at the beginning of Mattins, 
and it thus broke the continuous recitation of the psalm. An anthem or antiphon was a 
liturgical form said before and after a psalm or canticle. Many of these latter are very 
beautiful, and it may, I think, be allow^ to one perfectly loyal to the Prayer Book to regret 
the loss of all these anthems. In his work on the Collects, Dr. Goulburn, the late Dean of 
Norwich, hopes that we may see a return of some of the best I would refer especially to 
the anthems for the seven days before Christmas, the Great O's of Advent, as they are called^ 
because all begin with 0, of which we retain a trace in our Calendar on December 16 in the 
words Sapwitia, which is the beginning of the first of these anthems. It would be hard to 
imagine anything more beautiful than the prayers to Our Lord to come among us and save us, 
which these seven Gregorian anthems afford.^ To these seven the ffumiUati add Virgo and 
Oahriely and they begin on December 15. 

I have gone over in rapid re?iew the Preface to the Prayer Book, because without some 
idea of the practical corruptions of the Breviary, as well as of its general structure, it would not 
be possible to understand the plans for reform. In the sixteenth century all within the Ghnrdi 
of Rome were agreed that some reform of the Breviary must be undertaken. This was felt 
even at Rome itself, a Court which not unjustly has the reputation of extreme Conservatism. 
Popes like Leo X., Clement YII. and Paul III. gave their approval to various schemes of 
reform. The Cardinals, it is said, asked for leave to recite their office in Greek, because the 
Latin of the Breviary corrupted their classical style. Paul III. allowed Cardinal Quignon to 
publish his Breviary ; a very important contribution to the efforts at Reform, and the first 
Text marks the extreme limit that the Reforming party attained in the Church of Rome. 
However, except to throw light upon the breviary of the HumUiati I shall not refer again to 
-Cardinal Quignon's book : ami I regret this the less because it has been discussed a( some 
length in the January number of the Church Quarterly Review for 1889. 

Besides the attempts at reform in the two texts of Cardinal Quignon there was an attempt 



i See a valuable paper by BCr. Eyerard Ghraen, in Arehaologia, 1886. YoL xlix. p. 
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at reform in the Breviary of Orleans published in 1542. The pars hymalis is in the 
Biblioth^que Ste Genevieve, Paris, and it is there that I have examined it. Beyond the 
adoption of some Quignonian lessons for saints, the changes do not seem so very noteworthy. 
The Oregorian psalter has been retained, with responds and anthems. It must have been the 
title-page and introduction which stirred up the wrath of the Sorbonne, the doctors of which 
smote this Breviary with a censure in 1548, just as in 1529, before the days of Quignon, they 
had smitten an attempt at reform in the new breviary of the church of Soissons.^ If, however, 
they could have seen the brief of Paul III. prefixed to the Breviary of the ffumiliati, they would 
have found in it much the same expressions which they blame in the title-page and introduction 
of the Orleans Breviary. We are told, on Papal authority, that the new books of the Humiliati 
are ** purged from all the blunders with which the old books abounded." (See the Papal Brief 
printed below.) 

Another attempt at reform I would try to consider more fully in this paper. It is, so 
far as I know, an almost unworked field. Among the seventy or eighty breviaries which 
Mr. Blew lent to Dr. Neale for the construction of his well-known paper on the Breviary, there 
appears to have been a copy of the edition of the Breviary of the Humiliati published in 1548. 
Bqd it is only named here and there in the paper, and Dr. Neale seems to have looked upon 
them as a French order, calling them Frhes Humilies. He does not seem to have made a 
special or accurate study of the book' ; and, as yet, I have not found any one else in recent 
times who speaks of the Humiliati from a Liturgical point of view. 

I am still doubtful whether I am to describe these religious as monks, canons, or friars^ 
though I incline to think their proper name is canons. They accepted the rule of St. Benedict in 
1436,' and with this it might be thought they would adopt the Benedictine Breviary in which the 
Psalter is begun on Monday at prime ; but the earliest manuscript of their breviary that I 
have been able to examine was written between 1457 and 1483, and in this the distribution of the 
psalter is Gregorian. In short, as far as a few hours* work among the manuscripts and printed 
editions of the Humiliati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan can enable me to judge (aided as 
ever by the unfailinj? courtesy of Dr. Ceriani) I should say that there appears no evidence that 
after 1436 their psalter was ever Benedictine. The breviary appears to have more kindred with 
that of the Dominican Friars. I thought at one time that, as St. John of Meda^ came trom a 
town near Como, something might be found in the Como Breviary which was common to both. I 
have looked through the Como Breviary of 1523 without noticing any of the special features of 
the early Humiliati books. Bat in 1548 appeared the text which we are about to examine. 
Let us take first the most important feature of a breviary, the distribution of the psalter. For 
Evensong, Compline, and the Little Hours, except prime, the old Gregorian distribution has 
been lefb almost untouched ; but the palms for Mattins have been reduced to three for 
week-days and nine for Sundays ; and this has been attained by redividing the Gregorian 
arrangement, which gave 12 for week-days and 18 for Sundays, into shorter portions. The 18 
psalms of Sunday are divided into two equal portions which are recited on alternate Sundayd ; 
the 12 psalms assigned to each day of the week are divided by four, and the resulting three 
psalms are recited on the corresponding week-days of the month. Thus, for instance, in the 
old order on Thursday the twelve psalms from the 68th to the 79th, both inclusive, were said : 
the Humiliati divided them again into G8, 69, 70, for the first Thursday in the month ; 71, 72, 
78, for the second; 74, 75, 76, for the third ; and 77, 78, 79, for the fourth and fifth Thursdays 
in the month. The repetition of the Psalms when there fall any days in the fifth week at the 
end of the month may be compared with the repetition in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Psalms for the 30th day whenever a 31st day may fall. 

In the following table I have throughout spoken of the psalms by theb numbers in 
the Vulgate, adding the first one or two words of the Latin which agree in the great number 
with the Latin headings of the Prayer Book. By this means the English reader may readily 
recognize the psalm ; for when there is a difference between the numbers of the Vulgate and of 
the Hebrew (which last the Prayer Book follows) it is only a difference of one figure, and the 
psalm may be easily found next to the number given. 



1 0. Dupleasis d'Argentr^, Collectio ludioiorum^ Lut. Paris, 1728, t. i. Index 5. xvii. t. ii. pp. 77 and 160 (wrongly 
paged 260). See some interesting papers by H. A. W. on the French Breviaries in the Omrdianj beginning 
Deo. 5, 1888, p. 1843. 

2 J. M. Neale, Esmua on Liturgiology, Lond. 1863. At p. 11, he says : " the Breviary of the Frhes HumiliiB 
(1548.) has only nine lections." At p 26, he says: **the Breviary of the Fratres Humiliati (^m» 1648.) 
agrees with the arrangement of that of Bheims of which he has just said that there are twelve lessons, eight of the 
saint, four of the Gospel or Homily. It is to be feared that Dr. Neale sometimes adopted the treacherous practice 
of trusting to memoiy rather than to notes. 

' Hieronymus Tiraboschius, Vetera HumUiatorum Monumentay Mediolani, 1766. VoL I. p. 87. 

4 For the hiitoxy of the Humiliati^ there is an important life of St. John of Meda in the Bollandist Acta SS, 
Sept. 26. t. zlvii. p. 320 of the Paris edition of 1867. 
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TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PSALMS IN THE BREVLARY OF THE 

HUMILIATL 



Mattins. 



Dominica Beatus Yir. 

1 Beatus Vir 

2 Quare firemuerunt 

3 Domine quid 

6 Domine ne 

7 Domine Deus meus 

8 Domine Deus noster 

9 Confitebor 

10 In Domino confido 

1 1 Salyum me fao 



) First r 

j" Nocturn j 

) Second ( 

j Nocturn 1 

I Third \ 

C Nocturn 1 



Dominica Usquequo. 

12 Usquequo 

13 Dixit insipiens 

14 Domine quis 

15 Conserra me 

16 Exaudi Domine 

17 Diligam te Domine 

18 Coeli enarrant 

19 Exaudiat te 

20 Domine in Tirtute 



Here are printed pss. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, but without directions as to use. At end is Te Deum, 



I Monday in the Month 

26 Dominus illuminatio 

27 Ad te Domine 

28 Afferte Domino 

II Monday in the Month 

29 Exaltabo te 

30 In te Domine sperayi 

31 Beati quorum 

/// Monday in the Month 

32 Exultate iusti 

33 Benedicam Dominum 

34 ludica Domine 

7F F Monday in the Month. 

35 Dixit de ininsto 

36 Noli semulari 

37 Domine ne in furore 

/ Thursday in the Month 

68 Salvum me fac 

69 Deus in adiutorium 

70 In te Domine 

// Thursday in the Month 

71 Deus indicium 

72 Quam bonus Israel 

73 Ut quid Deus 

III Thursday in the Month 

74 Confitebimur tibi 

75 Notus in ludsea 

76 Voce mea ad Dominum 

IV ^ V Thursday in the Month 

77 Attendite popule 

78 Deus venerunt 

79 Qui regis Israel 



I Tuesday in the Month 

38 Dixi custodiam 

39 Expectans expectavi 

40 Beatus qui 

II Tuesday in the Month 

41 Quemadmodum 

43 Deus auribus 

44 Eructavit cor 

III Tuesday in the Month 

45 Deus noster 

46 Omnes gentes 

47 Magnus Dominus 

IV ^ V Tuesday in the Month 

48 Audite bsec 

49 Deus Deorum 
51 Quid gloriaris 

I Fridayin the Month 

80 Exultate Deo 

81 Deus stetit 

82 Deus qui similis 

II Friday in the Month 

83 Quam dilecta 

84 BenedixisU Domine 

85 Inclina Domine 

III Friday in the Month 

86 Fundamenta 

87 Domine Deus 

.88 Miaericordias Domini 

IVSr V Friday in the Month 
93 Deus ultionum 

95 Cantate Domino 

96 Dominus regnavit 

Lauds. 



/ Wednesday in the Month 

52 Dixit insipiens 

54 Exaudi Deus 

55 Miserere mei 

II Wednesday in the Month 

56 Miserere mei 

57 Si vere utique 

58 Eripe me 

/// Wednesday in the Month 

59 Deus repulisti nos 

60 Exaudi Deus 

61 Nonne Deo 

IV ^V Wednesday in the Month 
63 Exaudi Deus 
65 lubilate Deo 
67 Exurgat Deus 

/ Saturday in the Month 

97 Cantate Domino 

98 Dominus regnavit 

99 lubilate Deo 

// Saturday in the Month 

100 Mlsericordiam 

101 Domine exaudi 

102 Benedic anima 

III Saturday in the Month 

103 Benedic anima 

104 Oonfitemini Domino 

105 Confitemini Domino 

IV ^ V Saturday in the Month 

106 Confitemini Domino 

107 Paratum cor meorn 

108 Deuslaudis 



Sunday — 92 Dominus regnayit 99 lubilate, 62 Deus Deus mens, 66 Deus misereatur, fienedicite, and 
pss. 148, 149» 150. Hymn and fienedictus. ([Instead of lubilate there is said from Septuagesima to 
Palm Sunday inclusive rs. 117 Confitemini Dommo.) 

Monday — 50 Miserere. 5 Verba mea. 62 Deus Deus meus 66 Deus misereatur, Canticum Esais 
(cap. xii.) and pss. 148, 149, 150. Hymn and Benedictus. 

Tuesday— As on Monday, but 2nd psalm is 42 ludica me Deus and Canticum EzechisB (Esai. cap. 38). 

Wednesday — As on Monday, but 2nd Ps. is 64 Te decet and Canticum Annas (1 Sam. 2). 

Thursday — As on Monday, but 2nd Ps. is 89 Domine refugium and Canticum Moisi (Exod. xt.). 

Friday — As on Monday, but 2nd Ps. \42 Domine exaudi and Canticum Habac. (cap. lii.) 

Saturday— As on Monday except 2nd Pb. 91 Bonum est and Canticum Moisi (Deuter. xxxii.). 

Pbime. 

Hymn lam lucis, Ps. 53 Deus in nomine, 118 Beati immaculati, Retribue, Quicunque. 
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This is indeed a yery noteworthy variety of the Gregorian distribution. And if the 
distributions had hitherto arranged the psalter on the week, it may be asked how came about 
the idea of arranging it on the month ? I do not think the answer is very far to seek. The 
SumHiaU had always been closely connected with Milan ; the^ were at all events Lombard ; and 
the Ambrosian Breviary has a distribution of the psalter, which it seems very likely may have 
suggested to the Humiliati their new arrangement. In this Ambrosian distribution, the mattin 
psakas (1 — lOS. Dens laudem) are divided into ten portions, each called a decuria^ and one of 
these is recited at Mattins daily except on Saturdays and Sundays, when hymns and psalms 
from other sources are recited ; fourteen portions are thus made up for the daily mattins for a 
fortnight The distribution of the psalms at Evensong and the little hours follows very closely 
the Gregorian arrangement 

Here, then, we have an arrangement not unlike that of the Humiliaii, Evensong and the 
little hours with psalms like the Gregorian ; the Mattin psalms (1 — 108) divided into portions 
which the Ambrosian extend (not exclusively) over a fortnight, the Humiliati over a month. 

At this moment I do not know of any other breviary in which all the psalms are 
recited only once a month. There is indeed a Hturgicalbook familiar to most of us which takes 
the place in England of the older breviaries, and in this the psalms are recited only once a 
month : I mean the Book of Conmion Prayer. The first Edition of this book appeared 
almost simultaneously with the reformed breviary of the Humiliatu The letter of Yicecomes is 
dated July 16th, the Papal Brief Nov. 21st 1548: while one House of Parliament passed the 
bill sanctioning the Book of Common Prayer on January 15, the other on January 21, 1548-49. 
Prom the scant notice of Agenda in Convocation^ it may be inferred that the Common Prayer 
was drawn up after Nov. 5, 1547. It is thus within the bounds of a bare possibility that 
the English saw the Humiliati book before the Prayer Book was finally published : but how 
unlikely I need not say. 

The Humiliati clearly knew of the evils caused by the state of the breviary at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century : one of the general rubrics, de psalmorum mutatione el recitatione, says 
that the length of the Sunday and week day psalms had caused many to betake themselves to 
the festival service on account of its shortness ; and thus the greater part both of the psalms 
and of the Old and New Testament was not recited. But it must be owned that they did not 
propose any effectual cure. The redistribution of the psalter without any diminution of the 
number of the Saints' days left the old evil untouched. The Humiliati still continued proper 
psalms for the Saints' days ; the Mattins of which had nine psalms and nine lessons ; so that the 
indolent might complain that they had made the festival service longer than the week davs, 
which had only three psalms. One remedy would have been to have retained the week day 
service, and commemorated the Saints by a place in the calendar, like the Book of Common 
Prayer, or by a collect and a lesson, as Quignon had done. In the new Humiliati Breviary the 
recitation of the psalter and reading of the Holy Scripture must have been continually 
interrupted ; only the ferial service when it was said must have been a little shorter. As a 
restoration of a regular recitation of the whole of the psalter and of the reading of Holy 
Scripture, the main points for reform, the HumiliaH breviary must be considered a failure ; 
the number of Saints' days, not counting octaves and moveable feasts, amounting to one 
hundred and ten. 

The lessons themselves are not longer than the mediaBval ones, rarely more than five or six 
verses for each lesson, the reading being then interrupted by the responds. The readings from 
the fathers are about the same length. 

The lessons from Holy Scripture follow the traditional distribution of Isaiah for Advent, 
the Pauline Epistles for the season after the Epiphany, the Pentateuch for Septuagesima, the 
Apocalypse and the Catholic Epistles for Eastertide, etc. But the version in which these 
lessons and the psalter are presented is very remarkable. We all know that the Vulgate is the 
authorised version in the Cnurch of Bome, replacing the older Itala, of which traces are still 
to be found in the Breviary and Mass-book ; for example, in Vmite before Mattins and the 
Introits before Mass. Now in this new Breviary of the Humiliati, they have taken a version 
bv Isidore Clarius, a monk of Monte Cassino, afterwards Bishop of Foligno, printed in folio at 
Venice by Peter Schceffer in 1542, a copjr of which I have seen in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan.^ The adoption of any other version than the Vulgate or Itala is a great curiosity in a 
liturgical book, appearing with papal sanction. The Venite before Mattins, in the Humiliaii 
Breviary, it is almost superfluous to notice, is in neither Itala nor ViUgate, but in the 
version of Isidore. As far as I have collated it, this version was used also in the edition of 



1 Wilkms, Coneilia. Lond. 1737. t. iy. p. 16. 

' I haye again to tnank Dr. Ceriani for the trouble which he took in helping me to identify this veision. There 
is alBO a copy in the British MoBeom, press mark 3021. f. 5 ; of the seoond edition in \555 ^leas mark is 3021. f . 9. 
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1751. The Legends of the Saints appear to have been borrowed freely from the Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignon, sometimes even verbatim, though, of course, they are much broken op, 
sometimes into three, sometimes into six, lessons. The same borrowing of the legends from 
Quignon may be seen in late editions, just before 1568, of the old Roman Breviary, and in the 
Orleans Breviary of 1542. 

Two such radical changes in a breviary as a new distribution of the psalter and a new 
version of the Bible prepare our minds for any surprise that may follow. In the matter of 
hymns, however, the Humiliati seem to have been content with following the old lines ; for the 
hymns in the edition of 1548 correspond generally with the hymns in the Dominican Breviary. 
For this purpose of comparison I have used a Black Friars' breviary, printed, no doubt, after 
1505, and, I think, before 1540, and also a modem edition m two volumes printed at 
Mechlin in 1865. Some of the hymns which I have noticed as not common to both are these : 
the Humtliati hymn for Evensong on Trinity Sunday is Adsumua ei no8 cemui, the two last 
stanzas of Adesio Sancta Triniias: For Evensong and Mattins of the Epiphany Uluminans 
Altismne ; which appears to be a genuine Ambrosian :^ for Evensong and Mattins on St. Mary 
Magdalen*s day the first three stanzas of Lauda mater eccleaia; for Lauds the two last, 
beginning with Aegra currit ad imdicum? For lauds at Michaelmas day Ghristi sancforum^ the 
Roman hymn ; and for St. Martin, Martim par Apostolis for Evensong and Mattins, and Rex 
Christi Martine decus for Lauds, portions of the same hymn.' Rex glanose martyrum u the 
hymn at Lauds for the common of Martyrs ; and another hymn for the Lauds of Confessors, 
Laudemus Christi graiiam, which I can find nowhere else, though I must own I have looked 
only in ordinary books, such as Daniel and Mone. It has been reprinted from this Breviary 
by Dr. Neale.* 

It will be seen that Vicecomes has adopted the old mediaeval hymns for the new breviary, 
notwithstanding all the contempt which he pours upon them (see his letter to Hieronyrous 
Torgius below). Every reformer, on both sides of the Alps, despised at this time the mediaeval 
hymns ; they were considered the weak part of the breviary, and it may be remembered that 
it was with the hymns that Leo X. began his reform, by giving authority to Ferreri to write 
an entirely new collection, a collection which appears never to have come into liturgical use, 
although accompanied by a papal recommendation. To us now the early and mediaeval 
hymns appear to be some of the most precious treasures enshrined in the breviary, and they 
share a place with the collects and the anthems in the hearts of Christians. To be just, let us 
remember that Cranmer appreciated the hymns, and wished to translate them ; and one of his 
versions, that of Vmi GreatoTy is still preserved in our English Ordinal. But what shall we 
say of the fate of the mediaeval hymns in the house of their friends ? No operation known 
to surgery is, I believe, half so cruel or so heartrending as the process which these noble an- 1 

florious hymns underwent at the hands of two Jesuits in the time of Urban VIII., a Barbarini 
ope. In many of the finest not a single line remains untinkered. Quod non fecerunt 
barbari, fecerunt Barbarini. 

In making a further study of the parts of this reformed Breviary, I have been under the 
great disadvantage of having no earlier copy at hand with which I could compare the edition 
of 1548. I can only give the results of a few hours' search in the Ambrosian Library, where I 
was able to make a hurried comparison of the breviary of 1483 with that of 1548. But of all 
the breviaries that I have been able to examine at my leisure this reformed Humiliati has most 
in common with the early Dominican in the anthems, responds, etc. 

Some of the changes which have struck me in looking over the pages of the Humiliati 
breviary are the following : 

There is a new Confiteor: MS. I. 197 in the Ambrosian Library is a breviary of the 
Humiliati written between 1450 and 1483. On fol. 38 verso is the Confiteor at Compline as 
follows : Confiteor deo et beate marie et omnibus Sanctis et nobis [? vobis] quia multnm 
peccavi cogitatione locutione opere et omissione mea culpa ideo precor vos orare pro me. The 
same is to be found in the printed Breviary of 1483. It is a form not nnfrequently met with 
about this time. But in 1548 it runs : Ego peccator confiteor Deo omnipotenti patri, et filio, 
et spiritui sancto, quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, locutione, et omissione, mea culpa. Ideo 
precor vos orare pro me. Chorus nunc respondeat R. Deo gratias. The saints are to be left 
out except in private recitation. I think that this idea of confession to the Holy Trinity 
rather than to the Saints has been taken up by the editors of a little book called Pardon 



1 Luigi Blraghi, Inni Sinceri e carmi di Sanf Ambrogio, Milano, 1862. p. 55. 

2 According to Mone {Lateinische Hymtwn dea Mittelaltersy Freiburg in BreiBgan, 1856. Bd. iiL 8. 423.) these 
are attributed to Odo of Clugny. 

' Mone {op. cif. p. 431.) attributes this to the 7th or 8ih Century. 

* Joannes M. Neale, Hymni EccUaiacy Oxon. 1851. p. 213. 
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Ovrough the prectous Blood, pablished more than five-and-twenty years ago by Messrs. Palmer. 
Dr. Neale, we know, was acquainted with the Breviary of the Humtliati : he may have suggested 
to the editors this form for use in private confessions. 

Another change is a singular one. In the manasoript (H. 267.) the Sundays in the 
summer are called the Sundays after Pentecost as they are in the Gregorian Sacramentary : 
and I fancy that in the early books the feast of the Trinity may have been kept on the 
Sunday next before Advent as it was at Como and not a few other churches, though in the 
printed Breviary of 1483, Trinity Sunday is the first after Pentecost. In the new Breviary, 
the Sundays after Pentecost become the Sundays after Trinity. We know that the custom of 
counting the Sundays from Trinity was very widespread in the middle ages, for we find it in the 
liturgy of the monks of the Charterhouse, of the Dominican Friars, and many diocesan uses, as 
well as in our own Sarum. But when a Church or Order had once adopted either custom it 
seems needless to make a change. 

The blessing at the end of Compline is also curious, though I do not suspect that it is an 
innovation. After the Collect Viaita quaeaumm, comes this rubric : Hinc praepositus, vel 
heldomadarius det benedictionem omnibus in choro stantibus capita inclinato, dicendo. Pax, et 
benedictio Dei patris omnipotentis, et filii, et spiritus sancti descendat super vos, et maneat 
semper vobiscum. K Amen. Mox indpiatur Salutatio ad Virginem, Salve, regina miseri- 
cordiae, etc. A blessing at the end of Compline is very ancient ; but I do not yet know of 
any with this precise form, beginning with Pax, unless there be an allusion to it in Sicardus.i 

Another custom of the Eumiliati, common to them with many other breviaries, is their 
way of saying the preces after Benedictua at Lauds the last three days of Holy Week. A very 
similar form will be found in the Dominican Breviary. 

Also before the Mattins of Easter Day the Resurrection is announced as follows : In die 
sancto Pasche, congregatis cunctis fratribns in choro prepositus stans ante altare in gradu, et 
tenens crucera manibus con versus ad chorum ter dicat, Ghristus Dominus resurrexit. Voce 
primum mediocri, secundo autem, et tertio altiori, choro toties respondente, Deo gratias. Quo 
dicto mox fiat osculum pacis mutuo, a primoribus ad ultimum suo ordine, ac devote, postea 
inchoetur matutinum solemni more in nomine, Domini. 

This salutation at the announcement of the Resurrection is very ancient and wide-spread 
it might almost be called a Catholic custom. It is to be found in the first Ordo RomantAs* 
and must have lasted near to the reform of Pius Y., for it is spoken of in a Roman Sacerdot^de 
of 1537.^ It is practised by the Greeks ;* and continued in many churches of France, until 
the time of Lebrun Desmarettes,* and in Germany at Saltzburg in 1518.* But it is little 
spoken of in the modern Dictionaries, though the Maori in their Hierolexicon name it. 

Having ended our notes on the text, there yet remain two letters prefix*^d to the editions 
of this breviary which are of great importance. One is a letter of Paul III. dated Nov. 21, 
1548, the other is a letter of Cardinal Frederic Borromeo prefixed first to the edition of 1630, 
but dated the 10th April, 1631. The papal brief tells us that Hieronymus Torgius had 
prepared the breviary ; by apostolic authority, the pope approves and confirms it, and exhorts 
the Humiliati of both sexes to follow and observe its rubrics and rules of recitation, whether for 
the day or the night offices. 

In thus approving the new breviary, Paul III. approves of the fresh distribution of the 
psalter on the month for the night offices, and of the use of a version different from that of the 
Vulgate or Itala, two circumstances well worthy of being remembered. 

The letter of Cardinal Frederic Borromeo is singularly difiFerent in tone from that which 
is prevalent at the present day. A French prelate of our time would have clutched at the 
chance of abolishing a local breviary that had passed through the crucible of a reform in the 
preceding century. The Italian Cardinal, on the other hand, begins at once to rebuke the nuns 
for having discontinued the use of their Order, on certain vain and false pretences, contrary to 
his wishes. He shows them that they have possessed a particular breviary for far more than 
the 200 years prescnbed by the Bull Qiwd a nobis as necessary for its retention; that editions 
had been printed in 1483, 1504, 1535, and that in 1548 it was corrected very thoroughly, and 
the correction confirmed by an apostolic brief. The Cardinal considers that the nuns are 
bound in conscience to recite their own breviary ; and this because they have the right by 
the bull Qmd a nobis. He does not seem to lay so much stress on the apostolic brief. 



1 Sicardus, Mitrale, Lib. iv. cap. iz. ed. Migne, p. 185. 
3 MabiUon, Museum Italicum, Lut. Paris. 1724, t. ii. p. 28. 

3 Sacerdotale . . . secundum ritum S. Romane et Apostolice Ecclesie, Venetiis, 1537. fol. 263 

♦ Tho. Smith, An Account of the Greek Churchy Lond. 1680. p. 32. Keyser, Karzer Abriss der russUchen Kirche ^ 
Erfurt, 1788. p. 198. 

* Voyages liturgiques de France par le Sieur de Moleon, Paris, 1718, p. 198. 
8 Brev. Saltzb. Venetiis, 1518. 
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One may be allowed to point ont the difference in tone between this letter of Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo and of certain letters addressed to the French prelates in the middle of this 
century. The Cardinal eyidently knows nothing of those strange dicta which contemplate the 
opioion that the mere correction of printers' errors, not to speak of a redistribution of the 
psalter, in a particular breviary, may destroy the right of that Church to a breviary of its own 
given by the prescription of two hundred years.^ Here, the breviary of the HumiliaU had 
undergone a complete revolution, quite as great, say, as that of Lyons or Paris in the eighteenth 
century ; and yet it is the prescription of two hundred years under the Bull Qtwd a nobis to 
which the Cardinal mainly appeals, though he does mention incidentallv the papal brief of 
Paul III. which approves and confirms the revolution. Nowadays it would be the papal brief 
that would be everything ; and it may be noticed that the title page of the Humiliati claims 
this approbation as a new and unheard of privilege : Confirmatio eiusdem, quod nunqnam 
alias, per breve apostolicum. 

The letter of Vicecomes, which follows the papal brief, is certainly an extraordinary 
composition. The jingling Latin, the profane mvocation of the Almighty, the coarse 
expressions Qac galUnae), are all most unsuitable as an introduction to a booK of devotion ; 
and we no longer wonder that the Humiliati were dissolved within a few years for their 
complicity in the attempt upon the life of St. Charles. The nuns of the Order, however, were 
suffered to remain; and it became interesting to enquire whether the nuns for whom the 
Breviary of 1751 was reprinted still existed : and if they existed, whether they still continued 
to use their own proper breviary. During the April of 1889 I was so fortunate, in passing 
through Milan, as to make the acquaintance of the Rev. F. van Ortroy, a Bollandist, to whom 
the life of St. Charles Borromeo has been entrusted. The biographer of St. Charles was likely 
to have all the details of the history of the Humiliati at his fingers' ends, and he has with great 
courtesy placed the following facts at my disposal : 

"Aucun auteur, k ma connaissance, ne parle de I'extinction des SumilUes^ HumUiafae. 
II est certain que ces religieuses ont cess^ d'exister. Mais quand disparurent-elles ? 

"A Tapparition du tom. vii. de Septembre des Acta SS. c'est-^-dire en 1760, il j avait 
encore 18 convents d'Humili^es en Italic. C'est done pour elles que fut r^impnm^ le 
br^viaire en 1751. 

" Pour savoir quand ces religieuses disparurent oompl^tement, i'ai parcouru, ann6e par 
ann^e, depuis 1762, le Milam sacro, sorte d'almanach catholique, ou se trouvent consignees 
toutes les paroisses, maisons d'^ducation, monast^res de Tarchidioc^e de Milan. D'apr^ cet 
examen, pendant une vingtaine d'ann^es, c*est-i-dire jusque vers 1784, les Humili^es ont 
conserve trois n^aisons k Milan ; peu k pen deux disparurent, et la demidre S, Maria MaddaUna 
al Cerchio est encore renseign^e avec son personnel de priora, vicaria, cancelliera, confessore 
dans le Mtlano sacro de 1810 ; mais plus dans celui de 1811. Alors j'ai consults le Bolleiino 
delle legge del Regno d' Italia; et j'ai trouv6 un d^ret du 29 avril 1810 (n. 77.) intitule : 
' Suppressione delle corporazioni religiose.' Done il est legitime de conclure que le restant des 
Humili^es dispamt en vertu de ce d&ret" 

Thanks, then, to the research of Father F. van Ortroy we know that the Humiliatae lasted 
through the first decade of the present century : and it seems likely enough that they continued 
to use their own breviary until the time of their extinction. It n certainly noteworthy that 
the last trace of the lessons of the breviary of Quignon, as they stood in his breviary, should 
have disappeared only in our century. 



As the edition of 1548 is certainly the most important of the editions of the Breviary of 
the Humiliati, it may be well to give some farther account of it, with a reprint of Paul III/s 
Brief, the strange letter of Vicecomes to Torgius, an abstract of the Calendar, and the general 
rubrics in full. 

The following are the Breviaries of the Humiliati which I have seen, or hea^d of. 

i This may seem an extravagant thing to say, bnt it appears to be the doctrine now most in Togue at Borne- 
The Breviary at Beanvais underwent certain variationes et additamenta *' particularly in 1741 and 1848, and the 
Sacred CoDgregation declares **propterea a inre cessasse/' and further we read: QueUe diiese le quali hanno 
legittimamente nn breviario diverso dal romano, non possono portarvi, di propria autoritiL, le p£k leggiere riforme, 
neanche accidentali. (Aloys. Marchesi, de legitimitate Breviarii et MUsalis 0, CistereUnsis, Komae, 1868. pp. 38 
and 39.) Gu^ranger, whose zeal for the reformed Boman books is known to aU, had thought that the Kshops 
might make slight dianges in their breviaries, for example, correct gross blunders of fact as to the anthon of 
homilies, without losing their right to a breviary of their own (imt. /t^ 1841. t. ii. i>. 78.) ; but he was reproved for 
this opinion by the Boman authorities. {Questioni proposte e diaeusse neU* Aeeadtmia liturgiea eretta neUapia com 
della Mimone presso Monte CitoriOy Boma, anno Xvl. 1855-56. p. 32. not. 2.^ Bouix had also agreed with 
Qu€ranger, and had to retract in his next edition. {Tractatua de lure liturgieo, 1860. Atrebati, ed. 2da. p. 270.) 
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Manuscripts. 



H. 267 and I. 197, in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. Both are about the same age, 
written between 1457 and 1483. In H. 267 an early instance of numerari in Te Deum occurs, 
both in Mattins, and in the Bonarenturan Te Deum. 



1488. Colophon. 

Breviarium hoc sacre humiliatornm societatis, per Stephanum de Notti Sacrar. litterarum 
magistram eximiuin . . . castigatum, Philippus de Sitictis . . . imprimi curavit per loannem 
Antoninm de Bonate, Mediolani anno a Dominica n^tivitate 1483 quarto cal. Septembris,. 
regnante loanne Galeacro Sforcia Vicecomite duce sexto invictissimo. 

[Manuscript on last page of imperfect copy in the Ambrosian Library said to be taken 
from colophon of perfect copy.] 

Gothic, red and black, double columns, 33 lines, 16^. I am indebted to M. L6opol 
Delisle for the information that the National Library ac Paris, possesses three copies of thia 
edition, one on paper, and two on vellum. 



Breviarium Humiliatornm. [See below. Cardinal Borromeo^s letter prefixed to edition 
of 1620.] 



Breviarium Humiliatornm. [See below, Cardinal Borromeo's letter prefixed to edition 



Breviarium cum psalmis etc. [as below.] Colophon : Mediolani ex oflScina lo. Antonij 
Castillionei. decimo septinao Calendas Augusti Anno MD xlviij ab orbe redempto. 
Gothic, red and black, double columus, 36 lines, ff. 466, 8^. 

1620. Title. 

Breviarium ) Romanum. | ad usum, et secundum Ritum I Fratr. Ord. Humiliatornm. | sub 
D. Patris Benedicfci foelici ductu | Christo pie militantium. | Pauli Tertii Pont. Max. | auctori- 
tate Oonfirmatum. 

A wood cut of the Crucifixion. 

Papiae | apud lo. Baptistam Rubeum. MDCXX | superiorum permissu. 
Roman, red and black. 33 lines, pp. 1328, 8°. 

1751. Title. 

Breviarium | ad usum | Monialium | Ordinis | Humiliatorum | olim | Pauli IIL Pont. 
Max. I auctoritate probatnm | et ad hano usque diem ab eis retentum, | iterun editum 
emendatnm, | et auctum. | 

An engraving of the Holy Lamb with " Humilitas below it. 

Mediolani MDCCLL | ex typographia Bibliothecae Ambrosianae | apud loseph 
Marcellum. | 

Roman, black : double columns, 45 lines, pp. xxxv. 712, 72. 4°. 



The title page of the edition of 1548 is taken up by a representation ot three Saints. 
St. Benedict, in his monk*8 gown, and bearing a pastoral staff, is in the middle ; on his 
right, is a bishop, also in monk's gown, and tearing a mitre on his head, and a pastoral 
staff in his hand ; on his left is a monk. Underneath St. Benedict are the letters S. BN. 
In the border by the side of the bishop are the letters S. BAVDOL [INVS] enclosed in a 
circle j by the side of the monk S. lOA [NNES] PBR. [of Meda] likewise in a circle. 
The border is 10 millimetres wide in the vertical, 18 millimetres in the upper horizontal, and 
15 mm. in the lower horizontal, sides : the whole engraving 117 by 77 mm. The two vertical 
borders are adorned with books and vestments, the circles containing the names of saints 
being in the middle. The upper horizontal border contains four cherubs, and in the middle the 
sacred monogram I. H. S., with a cross standing on the transverse bar of the H. The lower 
border shows ten monks adoring the vemicle in the middle. 



Printed. 



1504. 



1535. 



of 1620.] 
1548. 
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On the verso are these lines in Italics : — 

Ad Divos obyersos | Deprecatio. 



Salvete Heroes Christi, divina propago, 

Et tntelares nobis estote (precamnr) 

lagitur ante Deum, lemnrum ne praeda maloram 

Simns, et immitis barathri trndamar ad nmbras 

Obtenta vestro foelici pace fraatur 

Candida Religio, priscaroqne resamat honorem 

Ac tandem aetberea vobiseum regnet in aula. 



M. T. R 



On the second folio recto is the real title as follows in Gothic type, red and black : 

Breviarium cum psalmis, hymnis, ac aliis plnribas summa | diligentia nuper recognitum, 
et emendatum, novisqm I insuper, atque iis eraditissimis lectionibos miri | fice refertam, ad 
et secnndnm ritum | fratrumordinishamiliatoram^sab | divi patris^dna^ib/ifaelici | dacta 
Chrisio pie | militantium. j 

Here is an oval woodcut of a Child bearing a scroll with the legend : Et Exaltavit Humiles. 

Under the woodcut follows the brief of Paul III as follows : — 

Confirmatio eiusdem, quod nunquam alias per breve apostolicum tenoris ut infra, videlicet. 
Paulus Papa iij. 

Ad futuram rei memoriam, Decet romanum pontificem ea, quae ad divini cultus 
angmentum sacra esse noscuntur, probare, et confirmare, ac alias religiosornm commoditati, et 
ntilitati consulere prout in Domino conspicit [conspicitur : 1751.] salubriter expedire, Ezponi 
siquidem nobis fecit dilectns filius Hieronymus Torgius praepositus domus beatse Marias de la 
Cauonica prope, et extra muros mediolanenses ordinis humiliatorum, et totins ipsius ordinis 
generalis Magister, ac otrinsque iuris doctor, quod cum ipse ordo humiliatorum ob calamitatem 
tempomm, et penuriam librorum ad recitationem divini officii iuxta ritum ipsius ordinis 
compositorum breviariorum nuncnpatorum diutius laborasset, et propterea dictus Hieronymus 
libros huiusmodi opera, et impensa suis de novo imprimi facere cogeretur, ipse praecipuam 
curam adhibuit nt libri huiusmodi bene compositi, et correct], ac mendis omnibus, quibus 
antiqui abundabant purgati, in lucem ederentur, et demum in earn formam redigerentar, qus 
animarum saluti magis expedire, et orantibus, ac recte intelligentibus summe placere posset, et 
ut exinde uberior fructus laborantibns in vinea Domini proveniret, quasdam pauca in libris 
huiusmodi non tamen a recto textu sacras scripturaB, vel ordinibus sanctae matris ecclesias 
recedendo mutari, et ad commodiorem usum reduci, et nonnulla superflua resecari, et ilia aliis 
magis utilibus repleri mandavit. Quare ne religiosi dicti ordinis super recitando praedicto sic 
per eum reformato divino officio trepident, nobis humiliter supplicari fecit, ut reformationi 
officii huiusmodi sic per ipsum Hieronymum (ut praefertur) factae robur apostolicse con- 
firmatlonis adiicere, aiiasque in prasmissis opportune providere de benignitate apostolica 
dignaremur. Nos igitur, qui bonad memoriae Gregorii tunc sancti Oiriaci in thermis Cortesii, 
et dilecti filii nostri Joannis sancti Vitalis titulorum presbyterorum Cardinalium Moroni 
nuncnpatorum eiusdem ordinis apud nos successive protectorum dignis relationibus percepimos 
pauca, reducta, resecata, et repleta huiusmodi non minus necessaria quam utilia fuisse, et 40! 
animarum salutem, et dicti ordinis salubrem directionem sinceris desyderamus affectibns, 
huiusmodi, ac dicti Joannis Cardinalis, et protectoris in hac parte supplicationibus inclinati, 
reformationem officii huiusmodi per dictum Hieronymum sic (ut praefertur) factam, apostolica 
autoritate tenore praesentium ex certa scientia approbamus, et confirmamns, concedentes 
omnibus, et singulis dicti ordinis Praelatis, Praepositis, Prioribus, et fratribus, necnon Abbatissis, 
ministris, Monialibus, et sororibus, eosque in JDomino ut id faciant hortantes, ut de csetero in 
recitatione divini officii, et illius tam noctumarum quam diumarnm horarum libris, opera, et 
impensa dicti Hieronymi (ut praefertnr) impressis, sen de proximo imprimendis, omnes, et 
singulas illorum rubricas, et annotationes sequendo, et observando, uti possint, et debeant. 
Non obstantibus constitutionibus, et ordinationibus apostolicis, ac dicti ordinis, et illius 
domorum quaruncunque, etiam luramento confirmatione apostolica, vel qnavis firmitate alia 
roboratis statutis, et consuetudinibus, privilegiis quoque indultis, et Uteris apostolicis sab 
quibuscunque tenoribuB, et formis, ae cum quibusvis etiam derogatoriarum derogatoriis, aliisqae 
efficacioribus, et insolitis clausulis, irritantibusque, et aliis decretis quomodolibet etiam mota 
proprio concessis, ac etiam iteratis vicibus approbatis, et innovatis. Quibus omnibus, etiam 
si pro illorum sufficienti derogatione de illis, eorumque totis tenoribus specialis, specified, 
expressa, et individua, ac de verbo ad verbum, non autem per clausulas generales idem 
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importantes mentio, seu qnsDvis alia ezpressio habenda, aat aliqaa exqnisita forma ad hoc 
servanda foret, tenores haiosmodi, acsi do verbo ad verbum iDsererentur, prasentibas pro 
snfficienter expressis habentes, illis alias in suo robore permansaris, hac vice dantaxat specialiter, 
et expresse derogamns, csBterisque contrariis qnibnscunaue. Datum Romae apnd sanctum 
Petrnm sub anulo Piscatoris die xxl Novembris M.D.XXXXviij. Pontificatus nostri Anno 
Qnintodecimo. 

Glo. el. Fulgin. 

Here follows the letter of Maximus Vicecomes. 
Reverendissimo patri, ac praestantissimo luris utriusque Doctori D. D. Hieronymo Torgio 
Mediolanensis congregationis humiliatoram nuncupatae generali ministro^ Frater Maximus 
vicecomes eius classis praepositus. S. D. 

Non semel impressioni (ut scis) iamolim mandata fuerunt nostri ordinis breviaria, quae 
dicnnt, Reyerendissime praesul, sed secundo et tertio. Et ex hoc plane nescio, unde tot in illis 
ernperint mendae, quot legentibus occnrnmt quotidie ita, ut neque sensus ullus qnoquo modo 
inde elici possit. Bone Dens, ut reliqua omittam, quae ibi plurima insunt obelo digaa, quis 
non rideat lectionum praecipue inconcinnam concinnitudinem ? ebulientemque subinde 
errorum ubique prope innumerabilium scatebras scaturiginem ? quorum quis fuerit in caussa 
typographus ne, an rudis autor, indicet alius, De hymnis vero quid loquar ? adeo depravata est 
in pluribus eorum lectio, ut plerunque nec mensuram pedum servet, nec ordinem, minusque 
Bjllabarura quantitatem. Et tamen haec nonnullis eatenus arrident, et placent, ut maxima 
illis religio sit, si conetur quis eos ab huiasmodi male imbibitis, bene avertere, de quibus 
forte, nec illepide dici posset. Dignum patella operculum. Gaeterum qualia qaalia faerint ea 
hreyiaria, iam ad id exitns devenere, ut ne unum quidem alicubi, acsi lao gallinae esset, venale 
habeatur. Tempus enim omnia destruit, et saepe necessitate contingit, ut malorum iuxta, ac 
bonorum idem usus sit. Proinde, Pater amplissime, ne congregatio nostra humiliatorum, cui tu 
nunc merito praesides, amplius his, quos diximus laboret morbis, habeatque et ipsa (sicut par 
est) unde Deo commode laudes referat, ac debitas gratiarum actiones, neve careat spirituali 
animarum cibo (quod summae impietatis, summique dedecoris foret argumentum maximum) 
consyderansque insuper quantum alioqui noxse afferat religiosis viris huiuscemodi librorum 
defectus, cum Reyerendis patribus ordinis defioitoribus super hac re crebro, et diutius collocutus, 
tandem inter yos conyenit, ut noya breyiaria omnino cudantur, eaque cumprimis emuncta, 
correcta, ac probe concinnata, quo et saluti proficiant animarum, et legentium simul piae 
deyotioni satisfaciant, res sane digna, ac nuUo unquam temporis interstitio peritura. At cum 
matura quadam celeritate hie opus esset ob indigentiam, et multorum inopportunam effiagita- 
tionem, tuae, eorumaue patrum definitomm dignationi yisum fuit, isthuc negocii mihi tunc 
continue demandandum, quatenus illius compilationi, ac correctioni sedulo insisterem, adhibita 
pro modulo ingenii mei lima, qua superflua resecando, necessaria tantum, utiliave apponerem. 
Hanc proyinciam, etsi scirem arduam, et periculosam, longeque meis imparem yiribus, hand 
tamen grayatus subii, nec deprecatus sum, tum propter sanctae obedientiae iugum, quae a 
sacris initiatis maxime, et sine mora praestanda est, tum propter talentum a Deo optimo maximo 
nobis datum (si quod forte datum est) ne illud impudenter scilicet, atque iofructuose abscon- 
ditom seryaremus, tum quoque, ut et nos homunciones aliquid in communem reipublicae nostrae 
utilitatem aliquando attulisse yideremur, yerumenimyero toto mentis aflPectu confidens in 
Domino, a quo omne datum optimum, et donum perfectum proficiscitur, et qui linguas infantium 
facit disertas, illi strenue me, ac propere accinxi, nihil yeritus, seu molis magnitudinem, seu 
malignorum insultus, auspice Christo redemptore. Quare, antistes optime, en, opus mihi 
creditum, in hac quam cemis, formam, longis lucrubrationibus redegimus, redactumque tuo 
iuBsu subito typographis imprimendum tradidimus ob necessitatem, nec nonum pressimus in 
annum iuxta Horatii dictum, quo contigisse leyissime potuit, ut pleraque in eo desyderentur, 
quae si maturum ad partum usque perducta fuissent, non utique mutila, aut informia, si quae 
apparebunt membra, ita prodiissent, nihilosecius illud ad lucem ducere nixi sumus, quo melius 
potuimas, modo, curantes snmmopere, ut ex ipsis lectionibus tam yeteris instrumenti, quam 
noyi, simul et ex ipsis sanctorum historiis, in quibus compilandis grayissimos, ac probatissimos 
autores tantummodo sequuti sumus, deyitatis penitus anilibus fabellis, merisque puerorum 
cantilenis, seu mayis naeniis, quae etsi a yulgo recepta, sancta tamen detestatur ecclesia 
tanquam apocrypha, et nullo freta certo, yel fide digno autore, quae magis ipse spuria dixerim 
yerns, germanusye eliciatur sensus, et sic fructum aUquem adferant salutarem. Non enim 
ohimeras finximus propria autoritate, ut multi saepe solent, ant humane capiti equinam 
addidimus ceryicem. Non inquam de nostro paupere penuariolo quicquam omnino 
deprompsimus praeter laborem, prohibeant superi, ut profana per nos sacris misceantur 
Yemm hand nescius sum, quot iaculis ex hoc me impetent nonnullorum linguae praesertim 
ignorantinm, et sororcnlarum nostratium, quarum plurima sunt honoranda collegia, cum 
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yiderint fere mntata omnia, atque eoosqne emendata, at nil, aut pamm prions imagiDis habere 
videatnry maxime in ipsis lectionibas matutinalium officiornm, dicentqne denuo esse discendnm, 
immo dediscendnm, et noTum laborem assomendnaiy quod quidem difficillimnm faerit ex 
inyeterata iam consuetadine, clamabuntqne elatis in me vocibns, et maledicent forsan, atqne 
ita Oamerinam (ut est in proverbiis) non frnstra moverim, quibos tamen omnibus facile 
calnmnias, et ininrias condonabo, si me id consnlto fecisse sciant, noverintque eoram me 
praecipue salnti pie prospexisse, et e tenebris, longeqae confdsa barbarie illos eripuisse. Fatebor 
ingenue, nescio si quae crassa ignorantia effntit, libenter audiat omnipotens, etiam si ex intimo 
cordis proyeniant, cum is dederit doctores, et leges ad instituendos populos, rudemque plebe- 
cnlam, praesertim in mediis nrbibus, et frequentibus locis,.nbi eorum copia nullisnon horis 
obyiam naberi potest. Yiderint, quorum interfuit, vel interest, modo nostri instituti non exigit 
ratio de huiusmodi disserere, quae convenientius a theologis pertractantur. Qoamobrem, ut 
benignius a Domino deinceps audiantur, et lubentius, utque in preculis horariis, quas ipsi eidem 
quotidie de more fundunt, interim pro TOto exaudiantur, baud quaquam eos pigeat (qnaeso) 
quantnli laboris, videlicet prae manibos quoties orant, novum hoc breviarium habere, quoosque 
assuetudine in eo profecerint, quod brevi futurum est, sicut et in veteri minuet molestias ipsa 
ntilitatis evidentia, necnon iucunda prorsus, et delectabilis rerum facies, dam ibi cuncta sibi 
recte constare, ac singula passim suo ordine procedere, erudite, affabre, pure, lucide, breviter 
denique, et emuncte deprehendentur. Nec plane errare poterunt etiam tyronculi, et neophiti 
scientes legere, si in rubricario, quod sese iliis offeret in primo operis limine statim post 
calendarium, ubi ordinem cunctorum officiorum videre fas est, accurate intnebuntur. Adde iis 
additas diphthongos, accentus prope infinites, puncta, virgulais, atque id genus alia compluscula 
apposite posita, adeo qusB per se pmchre quivis citra barbarismum, pronunciare valeat quaslibet 
dictiones, et syllabas, modo non graventur attente et patienter scripta transcurrere manibos 
libro (uti supradictum est) paulisper retento, ad quod onmes utriusque sexus per Christum 
adhortatos velim suo magno commodo, cuius quoque gratia, insuper, et pro vigiliis his meis, ac 
tot exantlatis laboribus, moneo rogoque in visceribus charitatis, ne me innoxium, et nec 
quicqnam tale merentem suggillare, et sine caussa carpere, eorum quisquam delectetur, Censoria 
quippe animadversione dignum existimamus, benefacta maledictisincessere, et de benemerente, 
benencium qui recepit, malesentire. Tu autem, quodcunque est, boniconsule. Pater colen- 
dissime, et Maximum tuum maxime ama. Benevale. 

Mediolani, in aedibus canonicae decimoseptimo Calendas Augusti. M.D. xlviij. a Christi 
crepundiis. 



Eiusdem ad lectorem Carmen. 

Opplerant tenebris confusa diaria mendae. 

Et nisi barbaries quid locus onmis erat ? 
Iam non scripta magis caperes, quam enigmata Sphingis. 

Cum bardis visus, cum Scythicisque loqui. 
Ipse David crebro erubuit sua carmina, et aures 

Offensae horrebant absona verba Deum, 
Quid facere orantum poterant pia murmurat caecus 

Quid facit a caeeo ductus, et a baculo ? 
Viderit ista Deus cunctorum interpres, et autor. 

Yirginibus fatuis ianua clausa mit, 
At non hie oleum, non hie sua lumina desunt, 

Purgatum tenebris omne renidet opus, 
Clara, et aperta liquent modo citra aenignata quaeque. 

Cessit et e sacro codice barbaries, 
En bene quam nitidis respondent carmina nervis. 

Quam bene nunc superos pensa soluta iuvant, 
Praestitit hoc summi pietas invicta Tonantis. 

Huic omnes grates (sat mihi) lector, babe. 



These lines are followed by the Festorum mobiltum canon, and its table, the Tabula 
lUerarum DommicaUum with the Aureus numerus and Noviluniorum Canon, the Calendar, of 
* which an abstract is given below, and the Ruhrkarmm, In the edition of 1751, the mbrmrim 
has been much altered, and many additions to the Calendar made. 
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Frigidus, et languens foYet ocia lanas ad ignem. 



lanuarius hahet dies ,xzxi, Luna .xxx. Nox 
hahet horas ,xvi, dies vero ,mii. 

1. Circuncisio Domini principale festum, 

2. Oct. 8. Stephani, novem lec. 

3. Oct. 8. loannis novem lec. 

4. Oct. sanctoram Inoocentium, novem lec. 

5. Vig. Epipb. non est sub precep. 

6. Epiphanta Domini principale festum, 

7. Infra oct. Epipbanie trium lec. 
9. Dominica infra oct. Epipba. 

10. Inrressus Solis in Aquarium, 

13. Oct. Epipb. Dominicale festum. 

14. Fselix in pincis, novem lec. 



15. Basilius episcopus, et confessor, novem lec. 

fuit prima buius. 

16. Marcellus papa et martvr, novem lec. 

17. Antonius aobas novem lec. 

18. Prisca virgo et martyr novem lec. 

20. Fabianus et Sebastianus martjres novem lec. 

21. A^es virgo et martyr 4ominicale festum. 

22. Ymcentius et Anastasius martyres novem lec. 

24. Timotbeus episcopus et martyr novem lec. 

25. Conversio Fault Apostoli duplex festum, 

27. Joannes Cbriflostomus episcopus et confessor 
novem lec. 



Lastrando immnndnm pnrgat Febrnarias annam. 



Februarius hahet dies ,xxviij\ Luna^ vero .xxix, 
et quando est bisextus hahet dies axix, et Luna ,xxx. 
Nox horas .xiiij. dies a. 

2. Purificatio beatae Mariae virginis principale 

festum, 

3. Blasius episcopus et martyr novem lec. 

5. Agatba virgo et martyr dominicale festum. 
^. Apollonia virgo et martyr, novem lec. 



10. Scbolastica virgo. novem lec. et ingressus 

Solis in pisces, 
12. Constantius confessor ordinis bomiliatorom. 

novem lec. 

14. Yalentinus martyr novem lec. 

15. Faustinus, et lovita martyres novem lectiones. 

22. Catbedra Petri apostoli, Dominicale festum. 

23. Yigilia Matbiae apostoli sub praecept. 

24. Mathias apostolus, duplex festum. 



Martias ad yites, et poscit ad arva colonos. 



Martins habet dies ,xxxi. Luna xxx. Nox 
horas xij Dies xij, 

11. Ingressus Solis in Arietem, 

12. Oregorius papa confessor et doctor duplex 

festum. 



19. losepb confessor, novem lect. 
21. Benedictus abbas confessor principale festum, 
25. Annunciatio beatae Mariae Virginis principale 
festum. 



Terrain aperit, florensqne Aprilis snscitat herbas. 

Aprilis habet dies .xxx. Luna ,xxix, Nox 25. Marcus evangelista duplex festum. 

horas .X. Dies ,xiiij, 28. Vi talis martjrr. novem lec. 
10. Ingresms Solis in Taurum, ^'^^ Pbilippi, et lacobi apostolorum non 

14. Valerianus, Tiburtius, et Maximus. novem lec. precepto. 
24. Georgius martyr, novem lec. 



It laetus Mains redimitas tempora froade. 



Maius habet dies axxi, Luna .xxx, Nox 
habet horas .my. Dies ,xvi, 

1. Philippus et Jacobus apostoli duplex festum. 
3. Inventio Sanctae Crucis dominicale festum 

et Alexander, Eventius, et Tbeodorus 

martyres. novem lec. 



6. loannes ante portam latinam, novem lectio. 
11. Ingressus Solis in Oeminos. 

14. Victor et Corona martyres novem lec. 
25. Urbanus papa et martyr, novem lec. 
30. Faelix papa, et martyr, novem lec. 



Innins et pratie, et 

Junius habet dies .xocx, Luna .xxix, Nox 
horas viij, dies .xvi, 

2. MarcelHnus, Petrus, atque Herasmus mar- 
tyres novem lect. 
9. Primus, et Felicianus martyres novem lec. 

11. Barnabas apostolus dominicale festum. 

12. Jngressus Solis in Cancrum, 

18. Marcus, et Marcelianus martyres novem lec. 

19. Gervasius, et Protbasius martyres. novem 

lectionum. 



tn immittit aristis. 

23. Yigilia sancti loannis Baptistae. sub pre- 

cept. 

24. Nativitas Sancti loannis Baptistae, principale 

festum. 

25. Infra oct. s. loannis. trium lec. 

26. loannes, et Paulus. novem lec. 

28. Yigilia apostolorum Petri et Pauli sub pre- 

cepto. 

29. Petrus, et Paulus apostoli principale festum. 
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Inlins ardentfsegetes sub sole flagellat. 



luUus habet dies .xxxj, Luna ,xxx, Nox horas 
,viij\ Dies avj. 

1. Oct. 8. loannis Bap. novem lec. 

2. Visitatio heatae Mariae ad Elizabeth princi- 

pale festum. 

4. Innn octavam Visitationis trium lectionum. 
6. Octava apoatolorom Petri et Fauli, novem 

lectionum. 
9. Oct. Visitatio. dominicale festum. 

10. Septem fratres martyres novem lec. 

11. Processus, et Martinianus martjres novem 

lec. fuerunt .ij. huius. 

Augustus sitieus yasa, 

Augustus habet dies ,xxxi, Luna xxix, Nox 
horas ,x. Dies .xiiij. 

1. Petrus ad vinculo, duplex festum, et s. Macba* 
beorum martjrum com. 

3. Inventio. s. Stepbani protomartjris, novem 

lectio. 

5. S, Maria ad nives duplex festum, 

6. Transfguratio Domini pnncipale festum, 

7. Dominicus confessor novem lec. fuit quinta 

buius. 

9. Xistus .ij. papa, et martyr novem lec. fait 
sexta buius, et vigilia s. Lan. sub precept. 

10. Laurentius martyr duplex festum. 

11. Infra octavam sancti Laurentii trium lec- 

tionum. 

13. Hyppolytos et socii eins martjres Ax. lec. 



13. Ingressus Solis in Leonem. 

15. Quiricos, et lulita martyres, novem lectionum. 
20. Margarita virj^o, et mi^tyr, novem lectionum. 
22. Maria Magdalene duplex festum. 
28. Apollinaris episcopus, et martyr, novem lec. 

24. Vigilia lacobi apostoli sub precept. 

25. lacobus apostolus, duplex festum. et Cbriato- 

forus martyr novem lec. 

27. Dies canieulares incipiunt 

28. Nazarius, et Celsus. martyres, novem lec- 

tionum. 

29. Martha virgo, novem lec. 

et cellaria versat. 

14. Vig. Assnmptionis sub precept. 

15. Assumptio beatae Marie Virginis principale 

festum. 

16. Rochus confessor novem lec. 

17. Octava. s. Laurentii novem lec. 

1 8. Infra octa. Assumptionis trium lectionum. 

20. Bernardus abba^, Dominicale festum. 

21. Ingressus Solis in Virginem Juit. 14. huius. 

22. Octava Assumptioni8. novem lec. 

23. Vig. Bartb. apostoli sub precept. 

24. Bartholomaeus apostolus duplex festum. 

28. Augustinus episcopus confessor et doctor 

duplex festum. 

29. Decollatio loannis Baptistae Dominicale fes- 

tum. 



Dulcia musta bibens, 

September habet dies ,xxx. Luna ,xxix. Nox 
horas .xij\ Dies xij. 

4. Dies canieulares terminantur. 

8. Nativitas Mariae virginis principale festum, 

9. Infra octavam nativitatis trium lectionum. 

13. Ingressus Solis in Libram, 

14. Exalt, s. Crucis dominicale festum. 

15. Octa. nat. beatae virginis novem lec. 

16. Lucia Geminianus, et Euphemia martyres. 

novem lec. 

17. Cornelius papa, et Ciprianus episcopus mar. 

tyres ix lec. fuerunt. 14. buius. 
19. Eustacbius, et socii martyres commem. 



September content uvas. 

20. Vig. 8. Mattbaei sub precept. 

21. Matthaeus apostolus et evangelista duple^c 
festum, 

22. Mauriiiuo, et euis socii martyres ix. 

23. Linus papa martyr novem lect. 

26. [loannes presbyter ordinis huius duplex festum : 
written in red ink in 16tb cent. hand]. 

27. Cosmas, et Damianus martyres novem lec- 
tionum. 

29. Dedicatio Michaelis archangeli duplex festum, 

30. Hieronymus presbyter conftssor et doctor^ 
duplex festum. 



Seminat October yenturi providns anui. 



October habet dies .xxxj, Luna .xxx, Nox 
horas .xiiij. Dies .x. 

4. Franciscus conft^ssor novpm lec. 

9. Dionysius, Rusticus, et Eleuthaerius martyres. 

novem leciiones. 
14. Calistus papa martyr, novem lec. et ingressus 

Solis in Scorpionem. 

Proximus in bmtnam 

November habet dies .xxx, Luna .xxx. Nox horas 
.XI j. Dies .viij. 

1. Festivitas omnium sanctorum, principale 

festum. 

2. Commem. omnium defunctorum. 

3. Infra octavam omnium sanctorum trium 

lectionum. 

8. Oct. omnium sanctorum, dominiciile festum. 

9. Tbeodori martyr ris commemoratio. 

10. Baudolimis episcopus, et confessor, ordinis 

humilintorum. duplex festum. 

11. Martimis episcopus conjessor duplex festum 



18. Lucas evangelista duplex festum. 
21. Ursula, et sociae virgines et martyres ix. lec. 
et Hilarion abbas confessor. 

27. Vigilia apostolorum Simonis, et ludae, sab 
precepto. 

28. Simon etiudas apostoli duplex festum. 
31. Vig. omnium sanctorum sub precept. 

Buccidit ligoa November. 

12. Ingressus Solis in Sagitfarium. 

13. Bricius episcopus confessor, novem lec. 
18. Octava s. Martini, ix. lec. 

21. Columbanus abbas eius oratio. 

22. Csecilia virgo, et martyr, dominicale festum 

23. Clemens papa martyr novem lec. 

24. Cbrisogonus martyr novem lec. 

25. Catberina virgo, et martyr dominicale festum 

26. Dedicatio templi principale festum. 

29. Vi^. Andree apostoli. sub precept. 

30. Andreas apostolus duplex festum. 
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Dafc sue mactato oon?iyi8 lanta December. 



18. 
19. 

20. 



21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 



O, rex 
O, He- 



O, clavifl David. 
Oriens. 

VigOia Thomae apostoli sub precept, 
gentium. 

Thoma$ apostoltu, duplex /estum, 
maooel. 

O, rirgq Tirginum. 
O, Gabriel. 
Vi^lia nativitatis Domini, sub precept. 
NativUaa Domini noatri lesu Christi. princi' 

pale /estum, 
Slephanus protomariyr principale f estum. 
Joannes apostolus, et evangelisia, principals 
festun. 

28. SancH hmocentes duplex f estum. 

29. Thomas episcopos et martjr dominicale 

festum. 

30. Officium Dominicae. 

31. Sylvester papa confessor duplex f estum. 



December habet dies .xxscf. Luna .xxix. Nox 
horag .xvi. Dies .viij, 

4. Barbara virgo et martjr commemoratio. 

5. Hie Jiat de octava s. Andreae. ix lec, erit vii 
huiusy et si sit dominica aniicipetur. 

6. Nicolaus episcopus et confesior. novem lec. 

7. Ordinatio Ambrosii episcopi et c-on/essoris 

aique Doctoris duplex /estum. 

8. Conceptio beatae Mariae Virginis principals 

/estum. 

9. Syma episcopup, et confessor novem lec. 

10. Zeno episco|>us, et confessor novem lec. fuit 

ootaya huius. 

11. Damasns papa et confessor .iz. lec. 

12. Ingressus Solis m Caprieonium. 
IS. Lncia yir^o, et marlyr .iz. lec. 

15. Hie inciptunt anttphonae O. O sapientia. 

16. O Adonai. 

17. O radix lease. 

^ Annus habet menses .xij. kebdomadas quinquagintaduas et diem unum, et habet dies tercentum 
sexagfiniaquinquef et horas sex. 

Rabricariam bnius breviarlL 

Ad ketarem Distiehon, 

Rubra docent nigrom, mbris insiste, Tidere 

Qai cnpis in tenebris, lector amice, diem. 

^ De conditionibus hdbendia in cehbrando officio, et quomodo Ufariam dividaiur ipetm 
offiehtm. 

Principio qnilibet religiosns eacrnm dictums oiBciam Bciat, ac prins oogitet se tano cam Deo 
immediate loqantarnm, et propterea devote attente, et reverenter oret, at qaeat misericorditer 
exaadiri. Praevideat itac^ae sedulus precedenti die, et videat in breviario, quid in crastinnm sibi 
feciendnm Bit, ntram officiam dicendam fuerit de tempore, an de aliqno sanctorum festo. Nam 
omne officiam, quo Deam omnipotentem laudamus, bipartitum esse sciat, anam de tempore, 
alteram de Sanctis dicimus. De tempore, quam kedemptoris nostri adventnm, quadragesimam, 
passionem, einsque gloriosam resnrrectionem, aut denique Dominicas, aut ferias celebramus. De 
Sanctis autem, cum eorum natalitia festa colimus. Et uotet semper agendum de feria, quum 
sancti in calendario deerunt. 

% De caeremoniie m officio servandis. 

Item caeremonias serrare stndeat iuzta veterum ordinis instituta. Pater meter. Orationes 
et preces cum dicuntur, caput profdnde inclinet. Idem agat abicunque audierit dulce nomen. 
Jem^ praecipue intra missarum solemnia, et qaum dicitur. Domtnue vobiscum, ao, Oloria 
patri, etc Quum petitur ant datur benedictio, eundo, et redeundo ad altare, cum accesserit 
aliquid facturns. Item quoties salutatur beata yirgo quamyis. Salve regina, et Regina coeli. 
dicantur genibus flezis, nisi ubi cantantar ad legile, quod dicunt. Tum demum ubi res, et devotio 
istud exigat, consyderans in cunctis testem se habere Deum, quem nil latet. 

^ De Pater nosier, et Oloria patri. 

Item admonitus sit. Pater meter, dicendam esse semper in i)rincipio omnium horarum, et. 
Oloria Pain in fine cuiuslibet psalmi, et cantici praeterquam in triduo ante pascha, et in caniico 
trium puerorom, et in his, qui duo aut tres simul pro uno psalmo ex usu leguntur. 

^ De /eetie mohilibus inquirendie. 

Item diligenter advertat omni anno, ne ilium omnino fa^iant festa mobilia, sic dicta ex eo, 
quod nullo certo tempore recurrant, ut septuagesima, Resurrectio Domini, et huiusmodi. Quae 
omnia facillime deprehendet in tabula supra ante calendariam graphice descripta, quam studiose 
legat, ut intelligat. 

^ De quatuor temporibue. 
Sacra quatuor tempora, quater in annum redeuntia, quarta qualibet feria post festum sanctae 
Lucie, Oineres, Pentecosten, ac festum exaltationis sanctae crucis, semper celt- brentur. 

1 In reprinting the rest of this Bubrteariumy the paragraphs printed in red in the original have been reprodnoed 
in Boman. t^i^pe ; while the paragraphs printed in black hare been reprodaced in Italic type. I would add that the 
part printed m red in my copy is indistinct, and that the letters often run iato one another. It is thns quite possible 
that 1 may have mistaken the type here and there, though I think the reprint is geneiaUy trustworthy. 
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f De Adventu. 

Dominica propinnnior festo sancti Andreae, sive ante, siye poet, give in ipeo eios fiesto 
Teniaty ea sit prima Aaventne. 

^ De Dommicis advenUiSy et de fesfis sanctorum occurrentihus in tilts, etper earum frnas. 

In (]^navis Dominica adventas non fiat de aliqao sanctornm festo, nisi de oonceptione beatae 
Mariae yirdnis, si tali die contingat, et tunc nltima lectio ad matutinnm legatnr de evangelio, 
et homilia Dominican, et de eadem Dominica fiat memoria per antiphonas ad Benedictos, et 
Magnificat cam sua oratione. Sanctorum autem ofScia in huinsmodi Dominicis contingentium 
transferantnr in secundam, yel aliam feriam proximo sequentis hebdomadae, in qna sine 
impedimento alterius festi commode celebrari queant. Et quoties in feriis per totnm adventom 
fiat de Sanctis, non omittatnr memoria adventus in eo die per antiphonas, atque orationes 
nt supra. 

^ De Dominica, quae aliquando contingit in oclava sancti Stephani, vel sancti Joannis 
evangelisfae, aut sanctorum Innocentum^ guod tunc fieri debeat, et quomodo videatur fo. 299 po$t 
octavam dictorum Innocentum, 

f De Dominicis ah octava Epiphaniae usque ad Septuagesimam. 

Officia Dominicalia ab octaya Epiphaniae usque ad Septuagesimam dicantnr in snis 
Dominicis. Sed si supervenerit in illis aliquod sanctorum festum, si principale, omittator tunc 
in totum ofScium Dominicae, et fiat de tali festo, yeruntamen in aliqua feriarum sequentis 
hebdomadae legatur postmodum evangelinm, et homilia omissce Dominicae, et memoria fiat de 
eadem Dominica, per antiphonas et orationes, ut dictum est in praecedenti rubrica. Si duplex, 
aut Dominicale, fiat similiter de festo, ultima tamen lectio ad matutinnm, sit de eyangelio, et 
homilia eius Dominicae, et commemoratio per antiphonas et orationes, ut supra. Si autem 
novem tantum lectionum festum ftierit, transferatur penitus in sequentem hebdomadam, praeaertim 
is paucae sint Dominicae, propter quod usns yeniat Dominicalis officia per ferias oonsummari. 

^ De Dominicis, a, Septuagesim usque ad Fascha, et de fesUs conUngenHbus in feriis 

intermediis. 

Festa sanctorum, quicunque fberint, yenientia in Dominicis a Septuagesima usque ad 
Pasoha, transferantnr in proximam sequentem feriam, praeter festum Purificationis, ac Sancti 
Benedicti, item et Annunciationis yirginis, dummodo in ramis palmamm non yeniant, quia et 
ipsa tunc transferenda sunt De festis autem sanctorum, qui yeniant in feriis per id temporis 
usque ad caenam Domini, fiat, et ea celebrentur suo die. At ubi quoquomodo de Sanctis fiat 
per totam quadragesimam agatur semper memoria de ipsa qnadragesima per antiphonas, et 
orationes ut supra, ultima quoque lectio in eomm matutino legatur de homilia occurrentis 
feriae. 

^ De Dominicis, ab octava Paschae usque ad Pentecostm. 

Festum noyem tantum lectionum contingens in quacunque Dominica ab octaya Paschae 
usque ad Pentecosten, in secundam feriam transferatur. Festum yero duplex, ant Dominicale 
celebretur in ea Dominica, sed legatur nihilominus eyangelinm Dominicale cum sua homilia ad 
matutinnm diei festi pro nltima lectione, et memoria insuper habeatur de Dominica ipsa per 
antiphonas, ao orationem, ut supra. 

^ De Dominicis post Trinitaiem usque ad Advmtum. 

Si festum principale, aut duplex, aut Dominicale, siye ix lectionum oontingat in aliqua 
Dominicamm post Trmitatem, usque ad Adyentum, celebretur eo die, et fiat memoria de ipsa 
Dominica per antiphonas, et orationes, ut iam dictum est, supra ultima quoque lectio iiimatutmo 
sit de eyangelio, et homilia Dominicali. In festis tamen princi[>alibus omittantur in totum 
oommemorationes huinsmodi, maxime si plures nnmerentur Dominicae ^uam sint eomm officia 
Buner qua re yideatur rubrica posita in oreyiario inter predictas Dommioas, fo. 221 ubi ista 
pmchre tractantur. 

^ De dedications templi. 

Officium Dedicationis templi celebretur suo die, ubi is scitur, caeterum quando ignoratur 
dies proprius, ut in pluribus locis, ne tantum officium maneat indictum, statuitur oelebrandnm 
omni anno immediate post festum sanctae Oatherinae yirginis, et martyris hoc est sexto calendas 
Deoembris, etiam quando ea dies Dominica ftierit. 

^ De psabnorum mutatione, et reciiatione. 

Multiplicitas, et prolixitas psalmornm in officiis Dominicalibus, et ferialibus uno, atque eo 
continuo tempore recitandorum, animos oruntum defotigabant, ao propterea in huno modum 
territabant, nt plemmque ab illis dioendis, yel minima caussa, bona pars ayerteretnr, et semper 
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ad sanctortim festa, Bt pote breviora, recorrebatnr, omissiSy et intacMs pro maiori parte psalmis 
ipeis alioqnin tarn sanctiSy ac ealabribas, cmnque iis lectioDibns veteris simni, et novi In- 
Btrnmenti, Proinde optime consaltnm omninm saloti extitit Reyerendornm (?) patmm definitorio, 
at noQ amplias sicat antea legantar simal, et semel tot psalmi, sed divisim, et per partes at in 
psalterio breviarii distincti babentar ia novem scilicet, et noTem per aingalas Dominicas totias 
anni, onde notaadam ipsas Domiaicas exinde nuncapari Dominica. Beatus vtr, et Dominica. 
Usqttequo, quia ana Incipit a psalmo. Beatus vir. et altera a psalmo. Usquequo, quod probe 
teatantnr lemmata i. titnli in saperiori margine breyiarii. Psalmi feriales et ipsi qaoqae divisi 
Bont, temi, et temi sao ordine in singalas eaas ferias per totum annum, at in dicto breviario 
clare, et coDgrne yidere licet, atqae ita concinnate, at nec csecns quidem errare valeat, nedom 
ocnlatus, in tridao tamen illo ante pascha a solito omnino non recedatur. 

^ De vigilns, quae habmt evangelium, et oratianem de proprto. 

Si in Tigiliis fiat de feria, ant de aliqaa octava, lectiones ad matntinnm sint de evangelio, 
et homilia eins yigiliae, similiter et oratio in matatinis {sic). Si vero Dominica dies faerit, ant 
aliad qaodlibet festam de Domioica tali (?^, aat festo fiat totnm officiam, nihilominas ultima 
lectio matutinalis legatnr de vigilia cum illias oratione quando(]^uidem orationibns Tigiliaram 
cedunt orationes de occurenti qunm non habeant yigiliae antiphonas ad Benedictus. Et 
notandom anticipari leiunnm sabbato, qnoties vigilia aliqaa die Dominico veniat. 

^ D$ fesOs toHus anni, quomodo scilicet eorum officia solmnizanda sint 

Festomm celebrandomm ordo talis sit. Principale festum totas habeat vesperas 
antecedentis diei cnm commemoratione tamen de occurrente in illo. Antiphonae ad Laudes, et 
ad Benedictus, item et ad psalmos omnes in vesperis, et ad Magnificat legantar totae ante, et 
totae post ipsos psalmos, Yersiculis horamm, ac Responsoriis socientur Duo. Alleluia, nisi 
a Ixz. ad pascha, festum autem duplex, et Dominicale a capitulo inchoetur. Sed in duplici 
iterentnr antiphonae ad Benedictus, ec ad Magnificat, tantum, At in festo ix. lectionum sola 
sofficiat commemoratio de eo in primis vesperis. Cum vero concurrerint (quod saepe solet) 
duo festa aequalia, ut puta duplicia heri, et hodie, aut principalia, subsequens festum hoc 
casn memoriam sui tantummodo habeat in ipsis primis yesperi& Et hoc perpetuo seryetur at 
paria omnia pari passu ambulent, minora autem festa maioribus cedant 

f De octavis festorum. 

OctaTSB festorum ita celebrentur per totum anni circulum, nisi ubi in breviario aliter 
notatum appareat, Feria secunda, et qnmta, legantnr psalmi tres primi noctumi diei festi sub 
prima eius antiphona, et versiculi lectiones quoque nisi propriae assignantur sint eiusdem 
noctumi cum suis Responsoriis. Ad laudes prima antiphona ipsarum laudum super psalmos 
consaetos. Ad Benedictus secunda antiphona praedicti noctumi, et ad Magnificat, tertia 
capitola. Hymni, versiculi, oratio de festo, atqne alia omnia ad omnes horas praeter quam in 
vesperis psalmi dicantur sub quarta antiphona de laudibus. Et praemissus modus servetur in 
caeteris subsequentibus feriis earundem octavaram, dando tamen feriae tertiae, et sextae, quae 
sunt secundi nuctnmi de festo, et feriae quartae, ac sabbato, quae sunt tertii, scilicet antiphona, 
psalmus, versiculi, lectiones, etc., ut dictum est, scilicet de secunda feria, octava vero die, et 
m Dominicis intermediis repetatur totum officium diei festi. Et non omittatnr, quin fiat de 
festis occurrentibns infra ipsas octavas cum earnm tamen commemoratione ad Benedictus et 
Magnificat per antiphonas et orationem, ut iam dictum est supra. Quod si octava octavam 
Boperveniat, agatur semper de superveniente, salva memoria praecedentis per antiphonas, etc. 
ut Bupra. 

^ De festis particularibus nostras congregaUonisy et de his, quae solmnia alibi sunt, 

vel habentur. 

Festa particularia nostrae congregationis, celebrentur secundum consuetudinem locorum, 
licet aliter signentur in calendario, Festa vero solennia, vel quae solennia fieri solent ab incolis 
in aliquibus urbibup, et locis, etiam quae in nostro calendario non habeantur, a nostris fVatribus 
in eisdem nrbibus, et locis existentibus solennizentnr, ne a ceteris in hoc differre videantur, 
qoandoquidem curia romana illudidem facere de talibus festis consueviL 

^ De festis, de quibus fit tantum commemoratio. 

Qnandocunque in calendario signatur festum, cuius solum commemoratio habeatur, ilia 
commemoratio fiat in primis vesperis, et matutino, tantum per antiphonas, et orationem eidem 
festo congmas, de proprio si habeat, sin minus de communi. 

IT De festis, qm transferuntur. 

Festa cum dicuntur transferri, non transferantur Bolennizanda a sao die in alium, sed 
eomm officia tantum. 

2q2 
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IT De qmtidianiB sanctorum suffragiis. 

Qaofcidiana Banctornm snffragia omittantor a vigilia nativitatis Domini nsque ad octayam 
Epiphaniae, et a Dominica de passione usqae ad Dominicam de Trinitate, necoon in onmibna 
festis principalibus, et daplicibus, ac per eorufn octavas. Caeterom ab octava Epiphaniae usqae 
ad Dominicam de paasione, et a Dominica de Trinitate exclusive, usque ad Adventum, praedicta 
sanctorum snffragia, salvis semper praemissis, hoc ordine dicenda sunt) Dicta nanqae in 
vesperis oratione de occarrenti, si m crastinam dies festos veniat fiat primum de eo commemo- 
ratio, post subseqnantur suflVa^ia sanctorum. Et primo de beata virgine, secando de patre 
nostro sancto Benedicto, per antiphonas, atqne alia de utroque ut hie infra in calce Rnbricarii, 
ultimo loco de titulo ecclesiae, per snas congruas antiphonas, versiculos, et orationes, quibns 
dictis addatur deinde F. Dominies vobiscum. R. Et cum spiritu tuo. V. Bsnedieamus Domino, etc. 
Et in chore non pinres istis dicantur. Si aotem titulas ecclesiae ad Denm pertineat^ ut sanctae 
Trinitatis, sancti Salvatoris, sancti Spiritus, et hninsmodi, tunc talis titnli commemoratio 
caeteras praecedat commemorationes. 

f De quotidiano officio heatae Marias wrginis, 
Officinm qnotidianum beatae Mariae virginis intermittatur dicendum in omnibas festis 
principalibns, in festis .xij. apostolorum et in qaibuftvis festis eiasdem virginis, ac per eomm 
octavas omaes, necnon a vigilia nativitatis Domiui usque ad octavam Epiphaniae inclasive, et a 
triduo ante pascha, usque aa octavam pentecostes, quae ex novo institnto, nunc sit Dominica de 
Trinitate, etiam inclusive. 

T Db officio mortuorum. 

OflScium mortuoram, sive pro defunctis, quando, et qnomodo dicendum, quaerator in 
breviario circa finem. folio. 445. 

f De Antipkonis laudum ad horas. 
Antiphonae de laudibus ad horas diei cum dicuntur, omittatur semper quarta. 

% De Antipkonis concordantibus cum prindpio psalmi 

Antiphona, quando concordat, et idem est cum principio psalmi, qui immediate tunc 
dicendus veniat sub ilia, non incipiatur psalmns a principio, sed hebdomadarius proaequatur 
eundum cum incepta antiphona. 

^ De T$ Deum laudamus. 

Te Deum laudamus dicatur. qnotidie in matutinalibns officiis statim post ultimum 
Besponsorinm tertii noctnrniy dicatur etiam in diebus octavarum, iofra octavas autem, et per 
ferias quoties fiat de eis non dicatur, neque in Dominicis Adventus neque in Dominiois 
a Ixx. ad Pascha. 

IT De Quicunque. 

Quicunque ad primam non dicatur a prima Dominica Adventus usque ad octavam 
Epiphaniae indnsive, et a pascha usque ad secundam Dominicam post Trinitatem inclusive. 
In aliis antem Dominicis omnibus si de illis agatur, semper dicitur. 

IT De preeibus dicendis ad horas. 

Preces ad primam, et oompletorium dicantur sicut scriptae habentur in breviario sois 
locis. Et dicantur tautum in ferialibus diebus, cum a^tur de feria, ac in festis novem 
lectionum, et per octavas festomm, quae tamen non sint Dominicales, Ad alias autem boras* 
non dicantur preces, etiam si fiat de feria, nisi in Adventu, et quadraj^esima, quo tempore 
ad has, et quaslibet alias preces sciat pins orator gennflectendum esse a cunctis, praeterquam 
ab hebdomadario, cui semper stare convenit dum legit, vel cantat sive preces sive alia. Et 
notandnm quoties omittuntur preces in prima, et completorio, omittendam simul et confessionem, 
et terminandas eas horas sicut terminantur aliae horae per Dominus vobiscum cum caeteris 
Bolitis. Forma precum dicendarum ad horas in ferialibus sit, ut est in brevario post matntinum 
fo. 52 quaeratur ibi. 

IT De Oremus, et de terminaiione orationum. 

Oremus ante unamqnamque orationem, etiam quando plures fieri contingat commemorationes, 
dicatur, praeterquam in oflBcio mortuorum, in quo ante primam tantum orationem dicitur. 
Oremus. et similiter in orationibus post litaneas. In celebratione antem missamm secns fiat, 
nam si plures legantur oraciones ad primam duntaxat, et secundam praemittatnr Oremus. Et 
notandum hie, quod in commemorationibus faciendis prima, et ultima oratio terminator. Per 
Dominum nostrum, vel. Per eundem Dominum etc. autem Qui vivis. veL Qui vivit et regnat etc; 
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IT Ik aeemtibus. 

AccentQB passim positi in breviario saper vocalibus dictionnm. scilicet a. e. i o. et u. sunt 
qnaedam signa parva tanquam puncta, et yirgulae, at videre fas est, quibas potissimam 
ostenditnr, qnomodo latine, ao citra barbarismum pronnnoiandae veniant dictiones, qaae ibi 
le^ntnr, ponnntnr etiam plernmque differentiae caussa, vel significationis, et nt una Dictio ab 
alia dignosoatnr, at pnta Adverbium a nomine. Et hoc pro rudibus instrnendis. Propterea 
adyertat diligens lector nt syllaba ilia supra quam yident stiintes dictos accentus, proreratnr 
lonm, hoc est at longiori voce aliqnatenns snspendatar, ita fiet, at recte pronuncietur, nec 
barbariamis amplios tarn crebris, et ineptis offendet anres aadientinm quod sane plurimum 
dedecet Tiros religiosos. Et nbicunqne dnae syllabae sequantur accentum in eadem dictione, 
propinqnior accentni syllaba semper breyis legator, et proferatur. 

IT Db ruhricis spedalibus. 

Babricae speciales in particnlaribns locis breyiarii, serventnr secnndam quod ibi illic snnt 
positae, etiam si alitor contineretur in his rnbricis generalibas. Finis. 

f CommmoraUo d$ quibtM in rubriea d$ quoUdiants suffragm sanctorum. 

Pro beata yirgine, in yesperis antiphona. 

Sancta Maria, snccarre etc fo. 881. F. Ora pro nobis. Oraiio. Famnlomm tnoram 
$k. fo 441. In matuUnis AnUphona. Beata mater, ^tc, cum vernctdo ut ibi, Oraiio. Dens, 
qui de beatae Mariae yirginis etc. fo. 485. 

Pro saneto Bmedicfo, In vesperis ArUiphona. 

Glorioiosns (mc) confessor Domini Benedictos etc. ut in $ius festo.fo. 827. F. Foit yir yitae 
yenerabilis. S. Gratia Benedictns, et nomine Oratio Ezcita quaesnmns, Domine, in ecelesia toa 
spiritum, cni beatas Benedictns abbas serviyit, nt eodem nos replente (sic), stndeamns amare 
qaod amayit, et opere ezercere, quod docuit. Per einsdem etc. In matutinis AnUphona Yir 
Donuni Benedictns etc. folio ubi supra cum predktis versiculis et oratione. 

Per paten tes Beyerendissimi, ac Illustrissimi .D.D. Oardinalis Moroni protectoris, deqnibns 

Elene constat, admonentnr omnes, et singnli atriasq^ae sexns nostri ordinis, qnatenns hoc noyo 
reyiario ntantnr loco antiqnomm, et in choris, et pnyatim inxta formam brevis apostolici. 



Then follow indices of the psalter and metric hymns. These are followed by the psalter 
m fall and the body of the breviary^ which begins thus : 

^ Incipit Paalterium in aeptem horas canonicasy quae dicunt, euo ardine digestum. 
^ In Dominicie diebue, ad Matutinum, dicta sub secreto oratione Dominicali, scilicet Pater nosier. 

There is no Ave Maria. Then follows the Domine labia mea with the other yersicles and 
Oloria Patri and In?itatory. Then come the hymn and the psalms in order, as given above in 
the Table ; followed by the officium de tempore and Proprium Sanctorumy as in other breviari^ 

I trust that this outline of a most curious and hitherto unstudied breviary may be enough 
to awaken some interest in its composition. It seemed also worth while to go into some 
detail, as the edition has become so rare that only a very few copies are known to me after 
some years' search. 
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In conclnsion, I add the letter of Cardinal Frederic Borromeo prefixed to the edition of 
the Breviary of the Hnmiliatae bearing the date 1630. 

FEDEEICUS 

Mueratim Divina Tit. S. Martas Angebrum S. R. E. Presbyter Cardmalts Barromeus 
S. Mediolanenais EccU Archiepi8C(ypu8 

BB. PrioriBsae, et Monialibns Monasterii S. Mariae Magdalenae ad Gircnlnm Mediolani, &c. 

Dilette figlie in Oristo. Avendo Noi inteso, che Toi per altrai snggestione fattavi con 
alcnni yani, e falsi pretesti, e fra qnesti con afifermarri che tal ancora fosse la nostra Tolont^ 
aveyate lasciato I'aso del Breyiario soh'to« e proprio del yostro Ordine; si come non fa 
giammai tal il sentimento nostro ; cosi anco stimassimo esser il doyere, che ye lo facessimo 
ampiamente sapere, con persnaderyi di pi& il ripigliar esso yostro Breyiario. Per conto della 
yostra Beligione ci spiacqnero bensi sempre i peryersi costami, ed abnsi delle persone, che da 
eUa dcfirenerassero ; ma non gi^ gli antichi, santi, ed approvati riti di ella medesima; It 
qnali compatiamo qaello del proprio yostro Officio Divino. Dopo lette diligentemente direrse 
Oroniche manascritte delP Ordine : dopo revisti ancora di?ersi snot Breyiarj, anch' essi gran 
tempo f^ mannscritti, oltre tant' altre Oopie in diyersi tempi stampate : certamente sappiamo, 
ch' egli h perseyerato sino alii nostri tempi si^ da molti anni ayanti all' Anno del Signore 1200., 
ed a segno tale, che ragioneyolmente si crede introdotto da S. Oioyanni (Oldrati da) Meda, per 
enfansi detto il Prete, per esser Ini stato il primo Sacerdote delF Ordine; si come ancora fa 
I'antore del terao, e del piu principale membro di esso ; il qual Santo morse nell* anno 1159., e 
fiorl Tanno 1119. in circa. Pi& oltre ci consta, che nella Begola propria deir Ordine, di cai 
appanto n'abbiamo yednto ana Copia mannscritta, e ben antica, il medesimo rito yi sta 
espressamente prescritto sotto nome di Officio de i Oanonici ; che tali pare s'addimandavano in 
essa gli Umiliati. Onde ne siegne, ch' egli gi^ anticamente fa apnroyato al pari della stessa 
Begola : la qaale senza dabbio con Breyi Apostolici fd approyata da diyersi Sommi Pontefici. 
L' approyb primieramente Innocenzo Terzo nell' anno 1201., mntandola in qaalche parte 
ancora ; ma con rigaardo tale dell' Officio, che non lo yolle matar in alcana oosa, anzi che 
Tolle si adoprasse ancora dalli Frati del secondo Membro ; si come gi^ innanzi era stato osato 
da qaelli del terzo, sino da qnando qnesto Membro ebbe principio dal sodetto S. Gioyanni : la 
confermb dappoi Onorio Terzo nell' anno 1219., e 1226., dopo lai Gregorio Nono nell' anno 
1227., ed Innocenzo Qaarto nel 1246. Nicolo Qaarto 1288., e segaentemente diyersi altri 
Pontefici, si come consta dalle sodette Oroniche ; oltre che neUa libraria, che San Carlo nosiio 
Antecessore, e parente don6 al Oapitolo della nostra Ohiesa Metropolitana, si yeggono raccolte, 
e ben scritte le stesse copie di essi Priyilegi, e Bre?i Apostolici in campagnia di molti altri 
dell' Ordine. Anzi, che Alessandro Papa Qaarto informato, che gli Umiliati entro la Diocesi 
nostra di Milano tattayia diversamente da gl' altri, e contro il prescritto della Beprola, 
perseyerano nell' nso del nostro BrcTiario Ambrosiano, gli comandb con nna sna Bolla 
nell' anno 1257., che ancor loro si seryissero del sao proprio Umiliato, e si oonformassero 
con gli altri altrove. Qnesto medesimo Breyiario poi naoyamente corretto fa stampato 
la prima yolta nell' anno 1483. dappoi nel 1504., e poscia nel 1535., ma pia la partioolare 
nelr anno 1548, oon diligenza maggiore fa corretto, e ristampato : ed in confennazione di 
essa correzione non yi mancb an Brieve Apostolioo di Paolo Terzo, oon alcane lettere del Cardinale 
Gioyanni Moreno all' ora Protettore dell' Ordine. Nell' anno poi 1568. Papa Pio Qninto in fiEiyore 
del Breyiario Bomano, all' ora naoyamente rifbrmato, pabblico ana Bolla, nella qoale 
proibiva tntte le altre sorte de' Breviarj, se pare non fossero anteriori a qael tempo per il 
spazio di dacento anni : e per entro alii Monti, entro alii quali h compresa la nostra italiay 
dichiaraya, che dopo scorsi tre mesi dalla pabblicazione di tal Bolla essi Breyiarj si fattamente 

Sroibiti, tntte fossero nalli, ed insofficienti all' adempimento dell' obbligo, che altresi s'ayesse 
i recitare I'Officio Diyino. Alii Prelati poi anco Ordinarj de i laoghi comand6, che onninamente 
facessero osseryare detta Bolla, e glielo comand6 can tanto rigore, che qnando in ci6 ayesaero 
trascnrato, certamente anche loro ayerebbero peccato mortalmente, oome cooperatori al peocato 
mortale di qaelle persone, le qnali essendo obbligate all' Officio Di?ino, tattayia dopo qael 
tempo prefisso dal Papa non 8oddisface?ano al debito sao con preyalersi di tali Breyiarj, da lai 
stesso yietate. Gosi aau<]^ne dispose Pio Qainto. Ma non per qnesto cessarono dall' nso del sao 
Breyiario li Fratri Umiliati : h qaali per6 dararono nelli snoi Conventi sin' all' anno 1570. 
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Similmente non perci6 cessarono le Monache ; ancorchd g\k sino dallo stesso anno 1568. fossero 
state dal medemo Pio Y. sotbratte al governo delli saoi Frati» e sottoposte a ^uello delli Prelati 
Ordinarj de i InoghL San Carlo poi (per non star moi a parlar qui?! d*a1tn Yescovi) il quale 
sir ora non solamente era TOrdinario di qnesta nostra Proyincia, e Diocesi con aatorita 
Apostolica altren tanto ampia ; mk di piu era Protettore, anzi che specialmente depatato per 
iBiformatore dell' Ordine degli Umiliati, e perci6 tanto piu era obbligato provedere alli loro 
disordini : lai ad ogni modo, bench^ informatissimo (si come senza fallo si deve snpporre) di A 
fatta Bolla, dell* uso continnato di tal Breviario Umiliato, e delF obbligo della sna coscienza ; 

g3r tatto il tempo, che yisse (e visse sin* all* anno 1584.) nulla giammai s'oppose in ci6 ad essi 
rati, o Monache ; quandochd, opponendosegli Ini, che cosa poteva ostare, che almeno dalle 
Monache a Ini soggette non fosse stato ubbidito ? e quando che, se non fosse stato ubbidito 
dalli Frati, ci constarebbe almeno di tale loro disubbidiensa in cosa tanto graye, e rileyante, si 
oome anco notoria ; del che per6 non se ne troya mai, pure una minima menzione. 
Qnindi dnnque si deve riconoscere per cosa in quei tempi eyidentemente manifesta, e certa, che 
il Breyiario Umiliato non fosse stato proibito, mk si bene permesso dal Pontefioe aooora Pio 
Qainto in quella sua BoUa ; mertA dell' antichit^ tanto celebre, e tanto approyata dello stesso 
Breviario A come abbiamo di copra raccontato. Per simili cause duoque Noi ancora non 
abbiamo gianmiai sentimento, cue alcun Monastero delle nostre Monache Umiliate, e 
nominatemente, che il yostro si priyasse di A fatta, e cotanto priyilegiata sua credits, 
testimonio anch' essa, ed indicio certissimo dell* antica nobiltik dell* Ordine Umiliato. 
Certo, che tanto piu jNure opportune, e lodeyole il ritenerla yoi Monache (oltre le cause comuni 
con tante altre Beligioni, che hanno il raoprio OfBcio), quanto piu miserabilmente li Frati per 
colpa della lor inosseryanza contro la Ke^la professata, ne sono alia fine oon ruina totale 
dicadnti, ad esempio perpetuo, ed a chianssimo docnmento, che tutte auante le Eeligioni, per 
l^randi, e fiorite, che siano, deyono per6 con la oontinua osseryanza delli santi, e primieri snoi 
Instituti guardaroi bene, acci6 per disgrazia similmente anche loro non cadano, e forsi anco 
pe^|2riormente ; qoandochd 1* Ordine yostro Umiliato, bench^ gi^ estinto nelli Frati, yiye per6, 
e Dorisce permanentemente ancor adesso in yoi Monache sue con tanti altri Monasteri uniformi. 
Atteeochi foi dopo di esser yoi rimaste pienamente oouFapeyoIi, qual per yeriti fosse la nostra 
volontik, ripigliato ayete il medemo yostro Breyiario ; certamente Noi approyiamo il fatto ; e per 
fine vi benedlciamo. 

Dal Palazzo nostro Archiepiscopale alli 10. Aprile 1681. 

Federicus Card* Borromeus. 
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A STUDY OF PRECEDENTS FOR THE DEYELOPMENT 
OF THE ENGUSH LITDRGT. 



BY REV. H. HAMILTON KELLY, M.A. 



INTRODUCTION. 
L Thb Princhplbs of Devblofment. 

Snch introdnctory remarkB as it seems necessary to make, will fall into two parts : (1) 
Something must be said on the principle of Liturgical formation in general— perhaps I may 
give the keynote of this section by saving that it will be b^ way of distinction between the 
words development/' and re-formation." (2) The question must be answered, how &r 
do these principles apply to our own Litargy ? " 

The consideration of general principles must take us into very deep questions, which 
it will be impossible for me Ailly to discuss here. If I lay it down that the existence of a 
Ohurch is a consequence of the indwelling of a universal Spirit in individual men, I shall have 
what we need for present purposes, and what will be allowed on all hands. The great practical 
difficulty in this, as in other ecclesiastical questions of the day, is to define the nature and also 
the limit of authority. That the voice of the Church, as a whole, is to be heurd and obeyed as 
being the voice of the Holy Spirit, we willingly grant, although here the difficulty commences. 
The voice of the Church is not the same thiog as the voice of the ruling power over the Church, 
which may be Pope, King, Parliament, or Curia. Is it identical with Sie voice of a Committee 
of Bishops, of Convocation, or of a National Synod ? Even in questions of faith, which concern 
an exact science, the acceptance at last by the general sense of the Church has been acknow- 
ledged to be the final test of (Ecumenicity for Concilian Canons : much more must this be the 
case in Liturgies. A Liturgy must be in accordance with the science of Theology, and must be 
founded upon it, but it cannot be formed by it : that is, it is of art, not of science. As a 
serving of human minds and consciences, to be honest, it must needs be the expression, not 
of some conscience, nor of the consciences of the best, but precisely of those consciences which 
are to render it. Thus on (i priori grounds we infer, that while the Church can determine 
questions of faith unalterably and for ever, in accordance with the perception she gains of that 
which the Holy Spirit, actim; from without, reveals to her of what is : a Liturgy, representing 
the work of the Holy Spirit within, never can be so rigidly determined as not to vary according 
to the form, or according to the perfection of that indwelling. This is, I think, the Theologi^ 
meaning of the general distinction between a science and an art. 

Two results follow. In the first place, the special application of these principles to the 
question of National Churches is an article by which the Catholicity of the English Church 
must stand or fall. She has believed that Cod's Spirit has been given in different forms to 
different peoples, that out of diversity, the harmonies of a perfected chord may be formed for 
the spiritual praise of God.^ Secondly, we draw the general inference that the Church, withoat 
any formal act, through the mere usage and instinct of her members can, and indeed will, 
with or without our assent, modify her forms ; and that the modern rigid and legd limitation 
to written and formal authority is opposed to the very nature of worship. This process of 
modification is what I mean by development." 

From my contention, then, that while the Church judges of absolute truth by authorised 
acts, yet cannot in the same way decide what particular view or side of the truth, upon which 
Liturgical peculiarities depeud, Ood may be manifesting to some particular branch of His 
Church, the real province of authority may be deduced. Three inferences I can draw immediately 

^ Is it not remarkable that the age in which this truth was manifested, was the same that saw also the greit 
development of harmonised music ? 
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Firsfc, the Ohnrch will be bound to limit nnaathorised change to cases not affecting 
Talidity : thns, certain changes in the baptismal formula or in the words of Institution would be 
absolutelj forbidden. Secondly, indiyidual freedom must be limited to the development of 
what the Church already teaches. Alterations so extensive or so deep as to amount to re- 
formation of the whole, or even part of the Liturgy, bring us distinctly within the province of 
authority. Thirdly, when some habit has been accepted by practically the whole Church, 
convenience would suggest the intervention of authority to secure a certain uniformity and 
order. But the right of veto by authority, which will mean the right of judging whether an 
innoyation be a development, or a departure, though it cannot wholly be denied, is most 
dangerous to exercise. Nor is the matter much mended by substitution of specialists for 
authorities, of lawyers for high priests. Even if that comparison is unfair, with the utmost 
honesty, generosity, and sympathy, the specialist is too learned, too cosmopolitan— to quote 
what I have said already — ^he knows too well what the consciences of the best " have felt, to 
be always suocessfhl in catching the thoughts of the hearts of the men around him. Specialists 
really know too much, have too many prepossessions ever to form a good jury. It is theirs to 
collect, to classify, to comment — not only on materials, but even more to draw out laws. 
The final and decisive test whereby we shall find whether some proposal be of God's movintr or 
of man's fancy, will be not whether specialists or authorities approve, but whether at last — ^after 
they have given their help — it does or does not come to nought among the living, working 
members of the Church. 

In this abstract argument, which I close with a feeling of relief, I must remind you, that I 
have been not so much arguing that this liberty of development oue^ht to exist, as I have been 
examining the principles whereby it has, does, and will exist. This practical view we must 
consider firstly in regard to Liturgies called primitive," or ''ancient," secondly in regard 
to our own. The method of the first formation of Liturgies is an obscore, and difficult 
point ; but it seems to have been the case, that each bishop was allowed to direct the worship 
of his own diocese.^ If we consider, firat, that the Church has never recognised a single Bishop 
as possessing any inherent legislative power, and consider, secondly, the small size and import- 
ance of a single diocese,* we shall see a process of development at work, practically such as I 
have sketched above. The resulting phenomena, at least, are just what we should look for. Mr. 
Neale gives the names of 42 extant Syriac Liturgies, all local variants of S« James ; 16 Coptic 
variants of S. Basil. There are signs of a similar state of things elsewhere. At the beginning 
of ttie sixth century Councils' are trying to impose the metropolitan model throughoat each 
province by the same process which, at a later date in England, reduced the local variations to 
three main types. Even when this process was accomplished, was all freedom at an end ? How 
the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom was formed from S. Basil, and S. Basil from S. James by a 
process of re-formation, which I admit belongs to high authority, we already knew ; but in a 
recent most valuable ^ition of texts Mr. Swainson has supplied us with some five stages in 
S. Ghrysostom's development. The earliest, a ninth centuiy MS., has the same character as 
our own Prayer Book : broad, simple prayers, absence of responses, the fewest oonoeivable 
rubrics. '^Prayer of Entrance" is tne only hint of the modem magnificent function. The 
whole of what is now the most complex of rites is given in a MS. of the sixteenth century, and 
an interm^iate form in one of the eleventh.^ But besides, we have on the one hand a 
translation by a traveller, one Leo Thascus in the twelfth century, in some respects much more 
advanced than the MS. of the eleventh ; on the other hand, a MS. of the thirteenth almost 
identical with that of the ninth. What does this show, but that, while the ritualists of 
Constantinople, where Leo would naturally go, were tentatively developing their service, a 
liberty of variation was being left both to them, and to others, which the modem vaunters of 
authority would never tolerate ? 

In studjine the application of these principles and precedents to our own Prayer Book, I 
think it should be remembered that while our Church, confessedly under protest, accepted the 
result of a Puritan revision, she never accepted the principles upon which it was based ; and 
that the resultant arrangement has been abandoned by the two CathoUc out of the three 
revisions, which free branches of the English Church have made. I think, therefore, one 
may exercise a certain freedom, both in criticism and in proposal, greater than would 
have been otherwise permissible. I would also remark that it does not seem an honest habit — 



1 Bingham, Antiquities^ xiii., t., § 1. 

* CypruB, as an average instance, has thirteen hishops in an area eqnal to Norfolk and SofiFolk. See Bingham, 
ix. ii. } 8, Ti. } 11 for other instances. 

3 Bingham, Antiquities, xiii., y., § 2. 

* Let me snsgest to anyone who feels interested to mark distinctively, say Ix^ coloured pencils, on the margin 
of his Neale or Hammond, tnose prayers found in the ninth century, then those a^^^i^ \n the eleyenth. 
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we do not connt it so in a Bomanist — to be always maintaining the perfection of oar own ways. 
How far did the Beforipers consider their work final ? What intentions or yiews did they hold 
towards development ? To those who hold every movement, which is not based on some written 
authorisation, to be an act of private judgment, and therefore wrong, these are important 
(questions. If absolute authority insists that they shall not look for absolute authorisation, and 
if they will obey, there is no farther controversy. The re-formation of a Litxirgj is generally 
an effort for simplicity. Development has a tendency to complexity and enrichment. , In a 
re-formation there are three possible attitudes. (1) The Puritan, which would reduce everything 
to, or beyond its simplest form, and would keep it there. (2) The via media, which would fix 
just enough ritual, and not too much, in which equally the future was to be bound. (3) At the end 
of all the long and dreary struggle, is it too much to believe that the Divines recognised that 
there was not merely a winding up of the past, but the beginning of a new " Post-Eeformation " 
Life — which would have forms and developments in many directions, which they could not bind 
or anticipate ? No one, except in a Law Oourti — ^no one in Church ever dreams of guiding bis 
whole ritual and movement by explicit rubric. Yet ritual and liturgical development stand on 
exactly the same footing. To take an instance, granting that use, and use alone may fix the 
duties of the implied assistant ministers, or of the prescribed thurible, is a habit of mserting 
responds from the Psalms, or Gospels, or Prayer Book, to be reckoned a transgression ? Or if 
that be passed, is it reasonable to suppose a Beformer would have welcomed some hymn on the 
authority of Toplady, or Dr. Watts, but have sternly forbidden a new collect from the 
Mozarabic ? The Bishops' Injunctions supply us with more direct evidence of the view of 
ecclesiastical "authority" taken in the Church. Subrics are over-ridden, pared down, and 
emphasised far beyond, I confess, anything which in quieter times I should have dared to 
suggest as legitimate. Against this the Protestant appeal lies to the strict wording of the Acts 
of Uniformity of Elizabeth and Charles II., a wording far less strict than that of the Act of 
1549, which contains the words ^'none other or otherwise." Tet in the last, not only is a large 
discretion avowedly^ permitted in ritual, but, as an instance, the deacon and sub-deacon, after 
being distinctly ordered and duly apparelled, are left standing — apparentiv in the vestry — 
without any directions. Nor is tne Catholic appeal more reasonable, that the ancient canons 
and traditions were intended to be of force, where not actually superseded : for (1) the 
continuance of the ancient canon law was not intentional, and (2) consequently no rale was 
provided for its application. I venture to say no one has ever attempted to apply it as a whole. 
I should like also to add that there are two traditions — one the tradition of regulations, known 
to the scribes ; the other the tradition of a reverential mind and habit, which has drunk of the 
spirit of the past. 

I sum up my principles and resultant purposes thus. I believe that a Church, not solely 
upon the initiative of authorities, but by a quasi-spontaneous movement beginning with the 
suggestive acts of individual members, will, and therefore may, within certain limits, shape and 
develop her Liturgical system. My function in this paper will be, first, to give hints for the 
determination of those limits, and for the criticism of those tentative acts. Secondly, to draw 
together those materials upon which development may be based. As regards the first, the 
limitations will be found inherent in the nature and order of the subject. We must discover 
that. I insist, again, my province is not to decide, but to suggest : I may not judge, though I 
may deprecate. Final judgment is in God, and will be pronounced by the final action to which 
He will guide His Church. On the second head, most writers of altar books and directories 
appear to me to have erred by excessive confinement to Western use. Can we not accept the 
Beformation honestly as an act of God's will in bidding us form a type of Catholicism none the 
less true because not exclusively either Eastern or Western ? If so, shall we not be wise in 
seeking suggestion somewhat more widely ? This is what I have aimed at. May I suggest 
that the hope has been present to me that I might perhaps induce someone with greater wisdom 
and learning than I can show to make the attempt in the more practical form of a really 
English, because really Catholic, altar book or directory ? Yet, while using all known liturgies, 
let them be used with discretion. Many Anglican writers are over-ready to clutch at any 
precedent in however confused and barbaric a source. There is hardly any fancy which cannot 
find a parallel somewhere between Malabar and Ireland. Let me also hold out a warning 
against the fiction of the Primitive." To an art the primitive cannot be final ; development 
from primitively existing principles is a necessary step towards perfection. No doubt one 
may nnd an over-development, which is death; but because one is a pre-Baphaelite, one 
is not supposed to confine one's self to imitating the frescoes of S. Clemente or the mosaics 
of Bavenna. 



^ See the third of Certain Notes for etc at end of occasional offices before the ordinaL 
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II. — Liturgies Aim Editions. 

It will be conyenient if I say a few words now aboat the Liturgies and Editions I shall have 
to refer to. The main groups of Liturgies are generally reckoned at five : — The Palestinian, 
Alexandrian, Edessan, Roman, and Ephesine. The AQglican, perhaps, deserves to be counted 
as a sixth. The only comprehensive manual is Mr. Hammond*s, and this gives only the most 
modem forms. I think it a pity he does not intimate to us more freely, by foot-notes or other- 
wise, when the form is ancient, and where it is known to be interpolated. Mr. Neale's Editions 
give only the Eastern liturgies, again in modern form. The kind of correction which I have 
referred to, can be got, as far as the Greek liturgies are conceroed, from Mr. Swainson. 

The chief members of the Palestinian group, which is at once the largest and, histori- 
cally the most important, are the Clementine, S. James, Greek and Syriac, S. Basil, S. 
Obrysostom, and the Armenian. The Clementine I still consider — following Hammond rather 
than Neale — as the oldest liturgy we know, the real type of Justin Martyr. I do not say it 
was ever itself used. It seems to me the typa of the liturgy in a day when there was great 
fluidity, and variation of use — when, perhaps, a good deal was even extempore. Of S. James 
Greek Mr. Swainson gives us four MSS., from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. The variations 
are considerable, especially in the Proanaphora, but only occasionally important. The Textas 
Receptus, given by Neale and Hammond, is a transcript of one of these made by a sixteenth 
century copyist named PaloBocappa, who occasionally wilfully altered, and invented, that by 
fictitious antiquity it might be a more effective anti-Lutheran weapon. The Syriac form is 
important only in its bearing on the Greek, from the inference that common elements may be 
assumed to be older than the Monophjsite schism. It seems to me to have received some Latin 
elements. Of S. Basil and S. Chrysostom I have already said something. Between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries S. Chrysostom borrowed the Proanaphora of S. Basil as far as the end of the 
lections, dropping its own. 

The Alexandrian group is represented by S. Mark in Greek, by 8. Cyril and S. Basil in 
Coptic, in Ethiopic by the Canon Universalis, and by a short liturgy of which the anaphora, 
printed by Benaudot^ awoke by some questionable theology the admiration of Bunsen. The 
S. Mark is, of course, of great value, and would be of still more if it had kept itself clear of 
Constantinopolitan influence. A Coptic or Ethiopic Liturgy, owing to the isolation of those 
Churches, can never have quite the authority of a Greek. 

Of the Edessan I know only the liturgy of SS. Adaeus and Maris, which I refer to as the 
Nestorian, and the Malabar. The latter has received much Roman influence. Neither can be 
considered good authority. 

In the West we have the Roman, and of its school the four English Liturgies of Sarum, 
Bangor, York, and Hereford, for which I have relied on Maskell. The Ambrosian, Neale 
considers an Ephesine rite with Roman emendations ; but the latter influence is so extensive I 
prefer to follow Hammond in taking it as an independent Roman development, with some 
modern Roman and some ancient Ephesine approximations. 

The true Ephesine can be seen in extenso only in the Mozarabic. Neale*s Essays on Litnr- 
giology " add much to the information in Hammond. The Missale itself I have not seen. Mv 
knowledge of what survives of the Gallican I draw only from Hammond. The Irish, but with 
the Roman Canon which was adopted in the ninth century, remains in the Stowe Missal, given 
in Mr. Warren's CelHc Church. 

For brevity 1 have always spoken of the Liturgy by its shortest title. Thus, S. Chry- 
sostom" denotes the Liturgy; ''S. John Chrysostom," the Bishop. By "Edward VI" I 
always mean the First Prayer Book, which has received the authoritative approval of our 
Church. The Second" need not greatly concern us. In lists of precedents it may be 
necessary for some, to ask you to bear carefully in mind that the word " group " means, there- 
fore, the concurrence of several liturgies.' 



THE SERVICE. 

I.— The Pbbpabation. 

There appear really to be two oBSces of preparation, the private and the liturgical, although 
the bounds are not always dear. It was doubtless the last part of the service to take a fixed 

> Other references are to Bingham's Antiquities by book, chapter and section. Sondamore's Notitia Eudiar' 
UticOye^, 1876; Neale's Euaya on Liturgiotogyj ed. 1868; Neale and Littledale, Translations. 2nd ed., 1869; 
Hammond's Liturgies Eastern and Western, ed. 1878, Trith Appendix, 1879 ; Maakell's Ancient Lituraies, etc., 8rd 
ed., 1882 ; Freeman's Principles of Divine Service, 2nd ed., 1863 ; Luckock's The Divine Liturgy, 1889 ; 
Swainson* 8 Greek Liturgies, 1884; Bona's Rerum Liturgicarum, 1672. 
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form. The Clementine, S. Jamee, and S. Mark do not give it, nor does it seem to be known 
to S. John Ohrysostom, nor to Jnstin Martyr, whose liturgy began directly with lections. 
Among the forms of S. Chrysostom the elaborate Service of the Prothesis is found only in the 
sixteenth century, though there is an elementary form in Leo Thusons. Among other serFioes 
the variety is so great that I shall confine my remarks to the West, for which the Roman form, 
known I assume to all, gives the norm. The Ambrosian is practically identical; the Mozarabic 
adds a few prefatory prayers. The English variations are considerable. In Samm and Bangor 
the Veni Creator and Collect for Parity precede Psalm xlii. : in all, a Kyrie and Pater Noster 
follow it. It is, however, of importance to observe that, except in Hereford, which thoughtless! j 
follows the Roman fashion, the Celebrant leaves the sacristy only after these, so that only the 
part from the Confiteor is said at the altar. S. John Chrysostom says of the Pater Noster 
(Hom. XX. al. xix. in Matt., see also S. Aug. Hom. xxix. de verbis Apos.), " This prayer belongs 
only to the faithful," and the public recitation at this point seems rather unfortunate, as it is 
also unprecedented. In Edward VI. it was probably, or possibly, intended to be said secretly.' 
S. James Syriac and the Liturgies of the Edessa group, which alone resemble our service in 
this particular, have the Introit following. I think we should be wise to adopt a sioiilar 
arrangement, at the same time repeating the Pater Noster in a lower tone. Again, as the 
wording of the rubric appears to confine the intention of our Prayer Book Confession to the 
congregation, we really do need the Confiteor of the ministers. 



Is it worth our while to maintain these obsolete divisions of the service ? From what I 
have said, and from what I shall have to say, it will be evident this is a question of great 
importance to me. In it seems to be involved the question whether there is any principle of 
oraer at all. I believe there is such an order. The same law, in large and small type, shapes 
the same history, not only in the race and the individual taken as wholes, but also in each 
separate act, whereby, as one step, the redemption of the individual is achieved. Although the 
discipline of the Catechumens may now be lost, the Church, in her great sacrifice, still prepares 
her children for the Divine Presence by leading them through the thoughts and instmctioa 
incidental to our first approach to Christ. 

Introit. — ^To what 1 have aheady said I will only remind you that anciently the Introit, 
even in the West, was said by the choir in their stalls,^ while the priest approached. I am not 
aware of any exact precedent for our own modern processional entrances, striking and most 
appropriate though they seem to me. 

Kyrie and Comma7idmen(8.StT\Qt]j speaking, the Kyrie belongs merely to the Boman, and 
therewith the Anglican liturgies, although a use somewhat parallel is found in S. James Syriac, 
S. Mark, and the Canon Universalis. In our own service the Eyrie must, of course, be 
considered with the Commandments, whose almost accidental insertion seems due to their 
inclusion, for purposes of exposition, in our Church's first vernacular attemi)t. The nearest 
formal parallels are the Old Testament lections. The second table " formed, in &ct, a Samm 
lection for Mid-Lent. The origin of the Roman Eyrie, and therefore of our own, must be 
sought in the ancient Litanies. In S. James's Oreek, and the Armenian these occur, with the 
Eyrie response after, in the fourteenth century. S. Chrysostom, taken from S. Basil, before 
the Introit : in S. Mark also, and with a triple Eyrie response. In the Coptic and Ethiopic the 
same idea of Intercession is maintained by the Prayer of Absolution to the Son." in the 
Boman a Litany in ancient times followed the Introit,' of which, indeed the Eyrie is a survival 
reformed as upon another model. It was still used in Sarum on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent In the Ambrosian there are Litanies, one of which follows the Introit on all Sundays in 
Lent. Among the Ephesine the Stowe Liturgy opens with a Letania Apostolorum," the 
Mozarabic has metrical litanies before the Epistle on the first five Sundays in Lent.^ I think I 
have somewhat answered those who consider the Litany an incongruous preface to the Eucharist 
I cannot but think that one in procession, metrical or otherwise, would be a very great addition, 
and would introduce our two preparatory prajrers more fittingly. Our own is too long, and in form 
not very suitable, although intended for this purpose. (See Scud. p. 299.) The use of the 
Commandments has been defended as a help to self-examination, and as supplying the 
grounds for special intercession on the negative side, as the epistle and gospel do on the 
positive. I do not think this gets over the incongruity of the bare statement of law " in 
the great sacrament of grace." By themselves they are inadequate as a risum6 of Christian 



^ It ia directed to be said, but is not printed. 

' See re£F. in MaskeU, p. 28, on authority of Bona, Gerbert, and Micrologns. 

s Freeman, vol. IL, pt. n., ii., 6 p. 322 ret to Bona ii. 4, 8. Gear on St. Ohrysos., n. 62. 

* Given in full in Neale*s Essaps, p. 142. See on snbjeot Luckock, p. 178. 
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dntj. Is it too mndi to hope that we may ever have in place the far more effecti?e statement 
of the same thought in the Greek Trisagion and its noble preface ? In any case, I hope we 
shall not accept the lame compromise of the ^'gospel summary/' which, in this connection, 
suggests that all too-popular habit of putting general sentiments in place of a definite grappling 
with dn. 

Collects and LecUons. — Of the collects I need say very little. They have no Eastern 
equivalent, unless the Ambrosian name, OraHo simper populum, may suggest a pai*allel with the 
Prayer for the Catechumens. The Textus Beceptus of S. James, printed by Neale and 
Hammond, contains a rubric which Neale considered of the most venerable antiquity."^ It is 
Tery similar to that in S. Clement, aod includes Old Testament Lections, while omitting 
all the liturgical accessories. Unfortunately, it appears to have been a pure invention on 
Palfeocappa's part All Mr. Swainson's manoscripts, including that which Palaeocappa seems 
otherwise to have copied, agree in the following order (1.) " Peace be to all*'; (2.) irpoKelficvoy 
(or 'Gradual *) ; (3.) Epistle ; (4.) Alleluia; (5.) Prayer of Incense ; (6.) Part of Intercession ; 
(7.) Prayer for Light ; (8.) Gospel ; (9.) Remainder of Intercession. 

It is worth noting that^ according to that great principle of liturgical construction, 
omission is prohibition," for the perception of which we owe so much to the Privy Council, 
all Lections as well as their accompaniments must be considered as forbidden in the ninth 
century liturgies of S. Basil and S. Cnrysostom. In the eleventh century and in the Armenian 
the arrangements are the same as in 8. James, less the somewhat distracted intercession. The 
Gradaal in the Armenian is written as the Psalm for the day," while in S. James Syriac 
the same title denotes one verse only. Thus we get very near to the Western arrangement^ 
commonly attributed to S. Celestine (cent, v.), where what had been a whole psalm to S. Leo 
has become one or two verses in the sacramentary of S. Gregory.^ So much agreement (signs 
are not wanting also in the Alexandrian group) may suggest for these arrangements a greater 
antiquity than is usual in the smaller parts of the service. 

Creed and Sermon, — ^The Creed was introduced to liturgical use towards the end of the 
fifth century.^ It is omitted only in the Clementine and Gallican. Sermons are rubrically 
mentioned only in the Clementine and Gallican, and Palaeocappa^s rubric of S. James, always in 
immediate connection with the lections. The position of Creed and Sermon in our Prayer Book 
seems to me very unfortunate. The Sermon is an instruction, and belongs to the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum ; the Creed concerns the Faithful alone. Breaking up instruction by inserted 
Confession of Faith is not a happy arrangement To the preacher, whose sermon the creed 
impels, it is perhaps a gain, but the people ought to feel whither the whole of the teaching is 
finally tending. The only Liturgy which is in agreement with our own is the Armenian. It is 
in great confusion, the Trisagion being gi?en twice over, and the Prayers for the Faithful also fall 
in the Mass of the Catechumens. A striking instance of the confusion a Liturgy can get into is 
afforded by the Malabar, where the oblations are made by the unbaptised, and the gospel read 
only to the faithful. Our sermons now commonly open with invocation, but anciently with the 
Pax. Many would desire to restore our very Greek " bidding prayer," but our present form 
cannot be used without the Lord's Prayer, and I have already suggested what seems to me a 
better way of securing the really desirable intercession. 

III.— The Proanaphora op the Missa Fidelium. 

The final limit of the Proanaphora is hard to fix. I return to the question presently^ but 
the commencement of the Missa Fidelium is plain. According to those primitive and Catholic 
customs which our Reformers professed to follow — the unbaptised, the iK>8sessed, the penitents 
of the lower degrees, whose withdrawal was alone permitted, must leave after the sermon.^ 

ITie Ohlatume, — The Offertory or Oblation is the true centre of this portion of the service, 
as the Lections are of the earlier : but we may distinguish four uses of the word. Firstly, 
there is the " offertory " by the laity, whether of money or in kind. Secondly, we distinguish 
the " preparatory oblation," or preparation of the elements. Thirdly, the ** oblation of the 
elements " to be consecrated. Fourthly, 'Hhe great oblation," which oelongs to the canon, and 
will be spoken of in its place. There is no reason to doubt that an offertorv in kind was a 
regular part of the primitive service, and that from these offerings the priest selected a portion 
for specid ''oblation" and final consecration. Although the offertory is not clearly marked^ 



i Neale and Littledale, p. 86, n. 2. 

3 For reff., see MaskeU, p. 66, n. 62 ; and p. 69, n. 66. 

> Usual reff. are to Peter the Fuller (469 a.d.), Timothy of Constantinople (A.D. 610), Cn. Toledo, Can. ii. 
(A.D. 689.) 

^ Cf. St. Aug. Serm. xlix., Cn. Laodicea (prob. 866 a.d.) can. six. 
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this appears to have been the cnstom in 8. Clement, which continned at least ia the West np 
till the tenth or eleventh ceatnry. Ooncnrrent testimony is lost (1) from all Litnrgies actually 
nsed, owing to the substitution of the specially prepared loaf in place of common bread,^ (2) 
from the special Palestinian group, owing to the commencement of the Great Entrance." 
This may probably date from the middle of the sixth centnry, when the Cherubic Hymn was 
written at Constantinople. From thence it was introduced into other uses ; into St. James, 
where it makes great confusion in the MSS., and even into St. Mark. From these two forces it 
results that the ancient offertory dwindles, and becomes a mere accident of the serrice. A 
preparatory oblation in some ser?ice of the Prothesis takes its place. St Mark, howeyer, still 
keeps the Offertory, and "prayer for those who offer,*' as with most of the Alexandrian school. 
The Canon Universalis alone seems, but doubtfully, to have the Preparatory Oblation as well. 
The principle enunciated by the 28th canon of Eliberis (cir. 300 A.D.) that bishops ought not 
to receive gifts from him who does not commnnicate/' fixes the position of the offertory, 
therefore also of the oblations, in the Missa Fidelium. The confusion of actual practice in 
the matter has resulted partly from the loss of the original distinction between the parts of the 
service, partly perhaps through confusion between the Oblation and the Preparatory Oblation or 
the offertory. Except in the Malabar already allnded to, the only Eastern Litnrgies which 
displace the oblation are those which do not mark the Dismissal. In the West the Mozarabic 
has a rubric after the offertory to mark the termination of the Missa Catechamenorum, bnt in 
the service there is nothing to correspond ; perhaps it has got adrift. On the other hand, it 
marks the Missale Offerentium as beginning after, the Gospel. At Milan the Oblations are 
brought up with great solemnity by special bedesmen named Yecchioni, although otherwise in 
the West, both Offertory and Preparatory Oblation are liturgically all bnt lost In England the 
nse of Bangor has something after the Epistle, resembling but not identical with the Preparatory 
Oblation. In Ireland the Bangor Antiphonary has an offeriarium referring to gifts, similar to 
those in our Prayer Book. The Roman offertorium beyond the name has no connection with its 
supposed subject. The offertory in our Prayer Book is well provided for, although the 
sentences might be more varied (why may we not have complete liberty ?) and need arrange- 
ment, bnt it is nniversallv felt that we need better notice of the Oblation. The few words in 
the Prayer for the Church are rather in the nature of a commendation, as in the Roman Te 
igitur " — which, indeed, we nearly translate. If, as has been suggested, onr Churchwardens 
would act as Yecchioni they would supply the ceremonial equivalent of the rubric that the 
elements are provided at the charges of the parish." The oblation of the bread and of the 
wine separately, which most of our altar books borrow from the Roman, is open to objection. 
It was only introduced in the eleventh century (cir. 1050)', and except in cases of direct 
imitation, e.g,^ by Milan and the Mozarabic it is entirely unknown, and except as an attempt, 
which I imagine to be the unconscious reason, to attain some of the feeling of the Preparatory 
Oblation, the separation does not seem philosophically defensible. How is it that no altar book — 
at least none I have seen — suggests the prayer supplied in the Coronation Service by our own 
Church which I subjoin,' in the hope some may wish to use it ? 

Lavabo, — It is necessary in speaking of this to distinguish the ritual acts and the psalm. 
Thus, all English liturgies, except York, together with the Clementine, Coptic, and Malabar, have 
the ritual, but with varying words. York and S. James Syriac, like the Roman, have the 
Psalm, as also the Liturgy used by S. Cyril of Jerusalem. S. Angustine, who states that it 
was universal, also refers to it, but whether with the Psalm is not stated.^ The inner meaning 
appears to be rather a preparatory ritual chord to the Suraum corda represented in the Eastern 
services, perhaps, by the Prayer of the Veil, which occurs similarly. If so, one may question 
whether, with the Cionfession in its present place, a revival of the lavabo is called for. The 
common interpretation connecting it with the necessary incidents of offering in kind, if it ever 
was valid, was set aside as early as S. Cyril's day. 

Prayer /or the Church Militant — For reasons I will give more fully in discussing the Canon, 
I can only regard the position of this prayer, though coincident with Ephesine arrangements, 
as the most unfortunate part of our service. J. H. Blunt appears to suggest that this is not 



1 Of. Ito of Chartres (a.d. 1092) , De Reb. Eccl. Serm. ; HitL CoL 200, « receiving the hosts from the mimston, 
and oblations of a different kind from the people," with St CcBsarias (a.d. 402), offer offerings to be consecrated.'^ 
See Scndamore p. 845 tt seq. 

3 The English Litnrgies (Msskell, p. 88) stop at the Prayer, Receive, Holy Father, etc.," snbstitnting "This 
oblation " for ** this immaonlate host." 

> Bless, Lord, we beseech Thee, these Thy gifts, and sanctify them nnto this holy use, that by them w« 
may be made partakers of the Body and Blood of Thine only begotten Son Jesna Christ, and f(d nnto ererlasting 
life of sonl and body. 

* St. Cyril Cat. Lec. xxiii. 2 ; S. Aug., Quasi, Vet. N. T., 101. 
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the Great Intercession, bnt the parallel of the Greek Litanies. The history of the prayer, an 
adaptation of the T$ igitur, makes that theory as impossible, as the inference that our service 
had nothing reasonably to be considered as a Great Intercession should make it, of unwilling 
acceptance. 

Exhortations and Confesaion.—Hh^ two longer exhortations I need not refer to, save to wonder 
to what printer's stupidity it is du6 that they must be wedged in where they never can have 
been nsed, yet seriously perplex the order of the book. The omission of the third exhortation, 
even by strictest contenders for '^authority," is a good instance of the acceptance of the 
authority of use." The Short Exhortation or Invitation is the (rrwfjLev koKu^ of the English 
aerrice, but has an exact parallel in the so called Oratto Misses of the Mozarabio, an address of 
similar length somewhat similarly placed.^ I have already suggested how the Confession and 
Absolation, the position of which is most often criticised, form the equivalent preparation, with 
the Paz, Kiss of Peace, Prayer of the Veil, for the Anaphora, which indeed, according to Syriac 
coBtom, is counted rather from the Eiss than from the Snrsum Corda. 

IV.— Thb Anaphora. 

Sttrsum Corda and Pre/ace. — Except in the Ephesine Lituriries the Sursum Oorda is 

E receded by a " mutual salutation." The variable prefaces of the West appear to have grown 
y appropriation from the great length of the primitive forms. Our service seems rather 
insnmciently supplied with these, but it belongs to the great and difficult question of 
Calendar Inform, which needs treating as a whole. The Benedictus, the true place of which 
will be discussed immediately, appears subjoined to the Sanctus in all Italian and Ephesine 
Liturgies. In the East all the Alexandrian and of the Palestinian the S. Basil and 
8. Chrysostom, even of the eleventh century, as also the two earlier MS3. of 8. James all omit. 
On the other hand, 8. James 8yriac, the Armenian, and the modem 8. Basil and 8. Chrysostom 
insert. In the Clementine it is an invitatory to the Communion. 

v.— Canon and Communion. 

I may commence this, the most important part of the service, by giving a normal'' 
order — that of the Palestine group without one break — which will serve to show at once all 
variations including our own. We have (1.) Commemoration of Redemption. (2.) Institution. 
(8.) Great Oblation. (4.) Invocation. (5.) Great Intercession. (6.) Lord's Prayer. (7.) Com- 
munion ; (a.) Humble Access, (b,) 8ancta Sanctis, (c.) Communion. Among other groups 
the Great Intercession is very variously handled. In the Alexandrian, except in the Coptic 
8. Basil, it has, in some most inexplicable way, got into the middle of the Preface ! In the 
Edessan, the Nestorian places it between the Institution and Oblation (apparently so, but the 
Words of Institution are not written) : but Malabar keeps to the normal order. In the Roman 
Canons the Intercession is rent in twain, " the living," before the Institution, ** the dead,'* after 
the Oblation. The Mozarabic, like our own, as 1 have said, relegates it to the Proanaphora. 
Edward VI. places it before the Commemoration. Both Western groups appear to omit the 
Invocation. It remains that, except in our own Prayer Book, the relative order of Institution, 
Oblation, Pater Noster, and Communion, is kept without variation throughout the whole 
Catholic world. 

Prayer of Humble Access. — The discussion of the principles upon which the order of our 
Service is based I defer till the Oblation, because I am sure that unless we are prepared to treat 
the question as a whole, really grappling with it as having theological principles underlying, 
then regrets for, or proposals for the amendment of, this or that part of the arrangement, or 
wording, tend only to confusion. Just now, therefore, I will only call your attention to one 
point which is special to this prayer. Obvious at a glance is its forward-lookingness," as a 
preparation for Communion or Sacrifice — for all about it to stand for whatever purpose before 
the attained Presence, but it has also another side. Roman only excepted, in every liturgj of 
every group the Canon opens with a sort of echo of the Sanctus and Benedictus. " We also .... 
cry and say, Holy art Thou and All-Holv, Thou and Thine Only Begotten Son, and Thine Holy 
Spirit. . . ."is the condensed form in which it is given in 8. Chrysostom. Such words will be 
felt to be, like our own prayer, an Act of Humility." Among English services those which 
are the most Catholic, Edward VL and the Modem Scotch, have lost in this respect a Catholic 
custom. 

T?ie Prayer of Consecration includes the three elements of Commemoration of Redemption, 
Invocation, and Institution. (1.) The Commemoration of Redemption — the statement of the 
grounds upon which all fellowship with God is possible, of which S. Ohrysostom's quotation of 

^ Neale's Enays, p. 149. 
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8. John iii. 16 is a terse example — ^is entirely omitted only in the Coptic S. Cyril, although 
the Soman Canon contents itself with a bald sufSx to the Communicantes et memoriam on the five 
great festivals. It is remarkable, however, that the Hereford, and another obscore missal, 
quoted by Cardinal Bona,^ had a prayer of great beauty prefixed to the Canon. Micrologns 
considered it an unwarrantable liberty. The Stowe MiHsal, although using the Boman Canon, 
has annexed to the Benedictus part of its ancient Ephesine Commemoration from the variable 
Post Sanctus. 

(2.) The Invocation we must consider — (a.) with reference to its necessity and meaning; 
(J),) with reference to its position. It leads us into one of the most debated questions of 
eucharistic theology, upon which its position, as well as phrasing, have no small bearing. The 
opinion that it is omitted by all Western liturgies is only apparently, or partly true. Not only 
because in the Ephesine it is fully given in several of the variable Oratianes post Prtdie* hxxt 
generally to Boman and English use, prayer for an object includes prayer for the sole efficient 
means, even if not specific^. If so, the Boman Quam oblationem, and the English paragraph 
commencing, Grant that we receiving, constitute, in fact, prayers for IllApse, of which 



Edward YI., the Scotch, and occasionally m the Ephesine ; (2.) the inferential forms of Rome 
and the modem English. It is suggestive of more than accident that the same classification 
holds also for variety of arrangement ; the first group placing the Invocation after, the second 
group before the Institution and Oblation. That the only liturgies which have not kept with 
their group, but agree in arrangement with the Boman and Enelish, in phrasing with the 
Greek, should be the exnerimental liturgies of the early Scotch and Edward YI., adds' to the 
importance of the coincidence. This general acceptance of the position of the Invocation by the 
Easterns has a serious influence upon their contention for its necessity. No one has yet 
explained how a necessary part of Consecration can possibly follow the Great Oblation. 
Mr. Hammond, indeed, contends (p. xxxvii.) that the element of time must be considered as 
excluded." If under " time *' he includes all consecutive " order," one is driven to ask. Is there, 
then, no before and after consecration ? Does he consider eucharistic adoration proper at the 
Great Entrance ? An explanation, suggested by the phrasing of the formula, I advance with 
great diffidence. In nearly all Palestinian and Alexandrian liturgies the communicants are 
included by the words, ^* Send upon us and upon these gifts." The exceptions are few. The 
Bunsen " Ethiopic omits the §ifts from the prayer ; ^ the Canon Universalis, and S. James 
Syriac, in some confusion at this point, omit the worshippers. Both, however, together with 
the Edessan and Clementine, pray for the descent on the elements " that they may be to us for 
propitiation." Does it not look as if, except in controversy, Illapse was viewed rather in 
relation to Communion than to Consecration ? Not, of course, that one would be justified in 
denying an operation of the Spirit absolutely upon the gift, yet that in the worshippers does in 
some ways seem to have been the leading thought The Greeks were not averse to such an 
explanation at the Council of Florence.^ It is another remarkable coincidence tiiat the Coptic 
S. Cyril has two invocations/ The one before consecration refers to the gifts alone, that after 
Oblation agrees with the usual Eastern form. It is generally considered that the Roman also 
supplies a second Invocation, though hardly so to be recognised, in the Supplices is rogamus. If 
that be accepted, then in some degree the same distinction between the two will hold. The 
important words in the first are qucesumm .... acceptabUem facere digneris ut nobis Corpus et 
Sanguis fiat : in the second, Juhs hac perferriper manus SanctiAngeli tui in . ut quotquot .... 
Corpus et Sanguinem sumpserimus. I have thought it right to dwell on this subject, as 
the question of the Invocation is more likely to be forward than any other in all Catholic 
revisions' 



^ See prayer in MaskeU; p. 110, note fr. Bona, Petrus ab Opmeer in asserttone mss€ef p. 862. 
3 These, of course, precede the Oblation. See forms in Neale^s Essays^ p. 164. 

s The only clear Eastern exception — a yery startling one — is S. Cyril of Jerusalem. It seems impossible to 
infer from Cat. Leo. xxiii. 7 and 8 otherwise than that Inyocation preceded institution. A reference wiU be made 
to the Coptic S. Cyril lower down. 

^ This, by-the-by, was the s}»ecial cause of Bunsen's admiration. 

^ The explanation above is not supported, howeyer, by the majority of the patristic quotations whioh may be 
seen in Bingham, xv. iii. 11. Neyertheless, there are exceptions (cf. S. Chrysos, De Sacerdoi. L. iii. § 4), and I 
haye thought it right to insist independently on the liturgical eyidenoe. Freeman, II. pt. H. i. 11 p. 196, 
supports the yiew giyen aboye. 

^ Most liturgies haye a prayer of Inyocation before Institution — goneraUy at the oblation of the elements 
for their sanctificatioB, but only in this liturgy is the change explicitly mentioned. Cf. Roman Taii 

JSanct{ficator, 

7 Since the above was written the recent Scotch proposals have strikingly verified this. 
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TJie Amen. — Before passiDg on I will only refer to two minor points. Jnstin Martyr, 
Tertnllian, S. Ambrose, and many others,^ all seem to lay stress npon this Amen with reference* 
to the priesthood of the laity ; and our own Cathedral has lea the fashion of emphasis by 
mnsical means. It is worth observing that the Alexandrian gronp repeat the Amen separately 
at the consecration of the bread and of the wine both in Institution and Invocation : the 
Palestinian in the latter only, but S. Basil and the modem S. Ohrysostom in both. In the 
Roman, owing to the secret repetition of the Canon, it has been altogether lost 

All Eastern Litni^es, except the Clementine, followed the Institution (oot, be it observed, 
the Invocation) with a confession of feith in the Christian mystery. ^^Thy death, Lord, we 
show forth, and Thy Resurrection we confess/' is the form of S. James Greek and Syriac, 
which, as in the Coptic S. Cyril, and the Canon Universalis, is sun^i: by the people. In all 
others it is said by the priest. The Mozarabic peculiarity of fixing the Nicene Creed at this 
point may have some connection with this Confession. 

The Fraction. — ^There are six ceremonies which seem to have a liturgical as well as ritual 
value. The four of general importance are Mixture — universal except in the Armenian, even as^ 
far back as Justin Martyr and IrensBus — Fraction, Elevation, and Commixture. The Fraction, 
like the Oblation, has three forms : the Preparatory, which is an incident of the Preparatory 
Oblation, and is confined to the modern S. Chrysostom, and to S. James Syriac ; the Symbolic 
or Ritual Fraction ; and the Comminution " for distribution. Whether the English rubric 
includes Comminution is not clear, but there is so strong a feeling, and even practice, among 
many against the direction, which is clear, that Ritual Fraction shall precede Consecration, that 
a little special attention to this latter point may be welcomed. In S. Clement the Fraction is 
not given. In the Roman the Fraction follows the Lord's Prayer, and precedes the Preparation 
for Communion, and practically the same in the Ephesine and Edessan groups, in the bulk of 
the Alexandrian, and in S. James Syriac. With this last exception, however, tne Palestine, and 
S. Mark, the most important member of the Alexandrian, place the Fraction in group with the 
Elevation, &c., immediately before Communion. Can it be, as Scudamore suggests, that Fraction, 
is merely a symbolic development of Comminution ? The first to dwell upon the analogy with 
the Passion is S. Germanus of Paris (555 a.d.), nor does it occur again till the eleventh century. 
The older Liturgies do not make much of the parallel.^ Our manner claims the dubious support 
of the Coptic S. Basil, the bread being broken at the word **fregU'^ then rearranged so as to be 
broken a second time as usual. (Cf. also the double Invocation.) Similarly in many French 
Churches the custom existed of " touching the host," bending," or " cracking a little."' To 
judge by the hard words, and bad reasoning of the Marian Sarum,^ the same custom had 
unauthoritatively existed in England. Are these to be considered primitive survivals, or are 
they a development catching at the word in the narrative ? Scripture hardly decides 
the question, for the wording would suggest that after Comminution the words. Hoc eat Corpm 
meum were spoken separately in administration. If this be, as it seems to me, inconceivable, 
yet the words might nave been the blessing which preceded Fraction. Again, as symbolically, 
while it may be argued that it is Christ's true body, the cmsecrated bread, which should be 
broken, on the other hand His sacramental Presence with us is a consequence of His Passion. 
The CommifnuUm sugg^ts some remarks on the form of bread employed. The Eastern 
custom, like the primitive, demands the Consecration of a whole loaf, from which all are 
communicated. In the West the only approach to a loaf is received entirely by the Priest 
The use of separate breads is neither reasonable nor ancient, not even in the West. Surel^r 
true svmbolism demands that the laity also should receive of that bread which was broken for 
them ' (1 Cor. xi. 24) ; still more clearly that we should be reminded that we are one body 
since we are all partakers of the one loaf "(1 Oor. x. 17). Is there, on the other hand, need 
of special care to impress upon modem religious selfishness that each receives whole Christ ? 
Bather should we contemplate the principle proclaimed in S. James, and in S. Chrysostom,. 
''The Lamb of God is parted and distributed ; He that is parted and not divided, ever eaten 
and never consumed, but hallowing the receivers." The practical <]^uestion requires more 
consideration, for the large and yet uncertain number of our communicants requires greater 
elasticity in provision than is quite consistent with the made " loaf. In England till the 
Reformation, according to Mr. Maskell,' the host was broken in three, one piece for 



' Dt Mysi. (S. Ambrose ?), c. ix., n. 54. 
' For this view see Scudamore, p. 611. 

3 A Rheims Missal ^mid. of XYI.) breaks a litUe." Ohartres, 1489; Langres, 1517; Troyes, 1580; a 
Rheims Missal, 1512, and Breviary, 1572 ; pretend to break." Constances, 1557 ; crack," in Scudunore, p. 606. 
* Maskell, p. 184, n. 24. 

" Maskell, p. 109, n. 58, 2nd ed. No authorities are given, and this part is omitted from corresponding n. 68, 
pi 159 of drd ed. Bona iii, p. 468 appears to imply that the third part was reserved. It is the same principle. 
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Oommixtnre, one for the Priest's Communion, one for distribution. Both were taken by the priest 
only in ease of there being no other Communicants. This would often suffice, but if the 
numbers were large, is there any better practical way than Edward YI.'s ? ^e wafer was to 
be more larger and thicker than it was . . . and to be divided into two pieces at the least." 
Especially if we, by retaining the impressed figure, abandon tbeir one piece of Protestantism " 
we have the best practical way of retaining the ancient principle. 

The Communion. — The provision for the Communion of Priest and People is a question of 
great historic interest. In the ancient church where the rule was for each day one celebration, in 
which the ideas of Communion and Sacrifice were united, owing to very frequent, perhaps, en masse 
<K)mmunion of the Faithful, the representative communion of the Priest was not felt to be of great 
importance. In time, as we know, a change set in, whether due, as is often lightly assumed, 
to the decay of faith, or, perhaps, to the growth of the seriousness of preparation. The fact 
that those who ought to know were, by demanding conditions, rather increasmg difficulties thtti 
facilitating constant approach, suggests that, perhaps, the loss " was not an unmixed eviL 
The picture drawn by primitive witnesses is not always attractive. The liturgical result was, 
that the Church enlarged more and more on the priestly act — ^just because it was representative — 
while the communion of the laity becomes a by-action to be introduced as necessity required. 
Thus the Clementine, 8. James Syriac, apparently the whole Alexandrian group, and the 
Nestorian Liturgy, consider only the Faithful. In the Armenian, Mozarabic, and the Sarum, 
one would not infer that anyone received the Communion except the priest The great repre- 
sentatives of the Palestinian group are here rather divided. The MSS. of S. James are in 
<a confusion which puzzled even Neale ; but the oldest MS., like those of S. Basil and S. 
Chrysostom, notices the Communion only with the bare rubric, after the Communion of the 
People, he diaU say the Thanksgiving." In the Sixteenth Century S. Chrysostom, many pages 
are occupied mostly on behalf of the Priest and Deacon. The modem printed editions agree only 
in their variety.* The modem S. Basil simply borrows S, Chrysostom. Without, then, any 
ouotations from Reformation theology, these primitive examples, taken in conjunction with 
tne 'Hhree at the least" mbric, make the principle of our Prayer Book clear enough. It is 
convenient to be able to see just where we stand, although the question will arise whether it is 
possible to remain there. That the Reformation position was a sounder one than the Pre- 
Keformation may be granted, even while one maintains that neither^ is sufficient. It is to be 
remarked that our Prayer Book provides no forms or words whatever for the priest's com- 
munion. The form lor the people cannot be used as it stands, and the priest has no more authority 
for adapting it to his use than he has for replacing it. The provision of an adequate form 
seems, even in low celebrations — for communion — to be desirable ; in high, or festal celebrations 
to be necessary. Many object to the singing of the Communio during the Reception by tlits 
Faithftil, but it is a most catholic custom. In S. Clement the 83rd Psalm, in S. John Chrysostom 
the 1 18th, were used» In the Ephesine group the custom is universal. The Greek St. James has 
a Communio also. In the Syriac S. James and Malabar, the deacon prays a long prayer — a 
curious deviation irom his proper function.^ 

The Lord's Prayer. — The opinion of modem Roman authorities that the Lord's Prayer is 
not part of the Canon, can hardly be considered of ancient authority. It cannot have been 
accepted in a day when S. Gregory the Great, or Leo VII. were able,' however mistakenly, Ut 
maintain that it had been originally the only formula of consepration. Nor, on the theory, 
does it seem correct that the divinely ordained sum of prayer should not be included in the 
Church's central form. Its normal position is immediately after the Great Intercession, and 
before the Prayer of Humble Access. In the Malabar, there is an additional recitation after 
the Communion. In the Canon Universalis, of two recitals, both follow the Communion. It 
always has an Introduction, or Preface, and is followed by the Embolismus — an echo of the last 
petition. 

The Qreat Oblation, — I said above that the unique arrangement of the parts of the English 
Canon can only be understood by reference to the Great Oblation. The sacrificial idea of the 
Liturgy may be inferred from its place and wording. There is, first, practically no excepticm 
to the rule that the Great Oblation is preceded by the Words of Institution alone. (For Great 
Intercession, which sometimes also precedes, see above, p. 808.) The theological intention cannot 
be mistaken. Not the thanksgiving, nor our obedience, nor the hearts of Communicantfi, not even 
Christ in us, but Christ absolutely, since He has condescended within our reach by His deaUi, 
is the subject of our sacrifice. So also with the words : — We, then, mindful ot His sufiferings 



^ See Neale and LiUledale, p. 121, n. 25, and ef. p. 128, n. 26. 
* Scudamore, p. 757, for many other inetances. 

' For Roman yiew, see MaskeU, p. 114, n. 1. S. Greg., L. yii. n. Ixiv.; Leo Tii.; Ep. ii.; in Send., p. 580. 
The meaning of passage in S. Qrog. is much disputed, see Maskell, pref., p. xyiii. 
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and Baying cross, . . . oflfer unto Thee — the opening: and exemplar form in S. James Greek 
expresses the ground and nature of our saorifioe, while the subsequent words, passing into a 
prayer for our worthiness to make so great an offering, are only an afterthought, omittea by the 
greater number of liturgies. The same arrangement, the same forms were retained by our first 
Beformed Prayer Book, were definitely abandoned in the second. To the authors of the latter, 
not only did communion seem of the greater importance — the sacramental presence was only 
achieved by, and was dependent on the participation. A moment's comparison will show how the 
Oatholic order was abandoned with the doctrine. All this we understand ; yet let us not be 
hasty in condemning what the later revisers thought patient of a Catholic interpretation. If 
they thought that sacrifice to a God dwelling in solemn, uncommunicated splenaour, was not 
Christian ; if they thought that the essentially Christian idea, one might say the central principle 
of revelation, was that acceptable sacrifice was only possible by the movement of an indwelling 
God ; if they thought this had been over neglected — ^were they not right ? (cf. S. Augustine'a 
defin. in De Civ, Dei, x. 6.) Right to a large extent they were, it cannot be denied. How far, 
on the other hand, the great article, ''not by conyersion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
taking of the manhood into God," applies, as marking the divine principle that sanctification ia 
by ascent first into heavenly places; now far the regular Catholic arrangement was formed by this 
principle, I need not discuss. I point out only that my suggestion does explain why the Preparatioa 
was prefixed to the whole Canon ; whv the Lord's Prayer, the Prayer of the Participants, follows 
the Communion ; why it precedes the Oblation ; why, because that Infinite Gift has been 
received, there is no Preface of an, as it were trembling, address, no Embolismus ; why, on the 
other hand, alone among liturgies, it has the Doxology. On the other hand, it only aggra^atea 
the misfortune that the Great Intercession has been rent from its proper connexion. More 
perplexing still is the permission to omit the Oblation altogether. This, I confess, is incompre- 
hensible if it be not a mere overlooked surrival. I should have thought no Catholic would ever 
allow himself such an omission, especially where the Thanksgiving is always represented the 
Oloria in excelsis. Yet, in spite of the theological difficulties and the inconsistencies I have 
referred to, the English arrangement depends on a principle, which ought to be understood 
before anyone has a right to hearing as a reformer, ana that, for the same reason, no piecemeal 
alterations can be listened to at all. 

One WBj out of any difficalties or objections has now become universal in our altar books 
or cards. Whether under the name of Sarum or of Rome, we are assisted to insert the whole 
Roman Canon, only replacing the Qui Pridie by our own Consecratioo. Is this permi3sible ? 
I must say so vast an addition goes far beyond the wildest of my own unaided dreams of 
development. It is ridiculous to talk of authority" any longer. To start with, could 
anything be more insulting to our service than to insist on repeating all the parts with which 
we are already provided — the Intercession, the Invocation, the Pater Noster, the Oblation. 
What do we gain ? Our own service displaces the Intercession. The Roman also places it 
badly, besides rending it in twain, and sadaling us with a list of purely local Roman Saints. It 
doubles the Invocation, but adds not one iota to its point. The fact must, I fear, be admitted 
that though in many ways one of the most convenient, the Roman is theologically and struc- 
turally the most imperfecb liturgy in the world Let me draw a few criticisms together. I 
have already spoken of its separation of the bread and wine in the Oblation of the Elements ; 
we have here also the theological blunder of immaculatam hoeUam for the unconsecrated bread 
(see n. 2, p. 302). I have alluded to the practical omission, almost unique among liturgies, of 
the Commemoration of Redemption. In the Great Oblation we have two more theological 
blunders. In the prayer. Supra quae propiiio, we ask that our gifts may be accepted as those of 
Abel, Abraham, and Melchisedec, which, even though it refers to the gospel precursors, not to 
the legal sacrificers, is yet a very insufficient parallel to the Christian sacrifice. The explana- 
tion of an authoritative writer in the Church Times that the blunder is due to the omiesion of 
the Invocation which came later on, and was supposed to complete consecration, is a mere guess. 
For (1) there is no evidence that view of consecration was held at Rome ;^ (2) there is no 
evidence that the Roman Liturgy ever contained a full form of Invocation ; (d) if it did it was 
most probably a form of the prayer, Hanc igitur oblationem, which precedes Institution ; (4) yet, 
if all these be granted, the Great Oblation, as in the Greek, must assume itself to he the 
Oblation, and so must h& perfect and adequate. It has always seemed to me as if the Roman 
Canon had been formed by the grouping of several short prayers, and a precisely similar 
form in the Palestinian and other liturgies seems to belong to the oblation of the elements. 
(The Roman mind does not seem at home in forming long periods, Freeman, II., pt. u. iii. 2, p. 89, 
adopts this explanation.) It may have been drawn into the group thence without its 



1 Of aU the passages cited in Bingham in X7., iii. 12, and Bond., pp. 572, 687, 649, not one of the few testimonies 
representing the Roman school clearly takes this view. 
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nnsnitability being remarked. Once more, in the next prayer, Supplices U rogamus^ it is 
assnmed that we still stand in need of angel hands to carry oar offerings to the heavenly altar 
in the sight of the Divine Majesty. Yet the teaching of the Ohnrch has been that in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, all our gifts are embodied in Ohrist, and presented in Him ; the an^zels 
are onr fellow-worshippers, not oar assistants. I offer these suggestions,, both elsewhere as here, 
with the utmost diffiaence. They are mostly my own obseryations and inferences, and may be 
worth little. Even if I am in this case right, I may be told they are small blemishes. Possiblj 
«o, taken separately, yet together they h^ly constitute a service with high claims to imitation. 

.''But," we are informed, '' it is Sarum." In what sense? The whole trouble of the 
Beformation came upon us, was rendered necessary, because our Church had not held to her 
-own national Catholicity, but had admitted an intrusive Roman element Are we to sigtialize 
our return to Catholicity by accepting fix>m our forefathers the badge of the very inflaenoe 
which brought all this mischief upon us both ? 



In the three Eastern groups the fixed elements of the Post-Communion are a Prayer of 
^['hanks^iving and a Prayer of Benediction. The latter, which is always of some len^h, and 
addressed to Q^d, is only added to S. Chrysostom in the eleventh century. The short 
*' Western Benediction of the people being added amid a crowd of other detail in the sixteenth, 
I can only infer that the similar forms after the dismissal, found only in the Armenian and 
S. Mark, are of similar date. In the We^t the Thanksgiving is variable. Generally, in East and 
West alike, there are a vagueness and an uncertainty about the Post-Communion. Nowhere does 
Anything exist to match the clear order and the grandeur of our own close. Some, remembering 
the cry, ''Let all flesh keep silence" (S. Basil from Hab. ii. 20), have taken exception to the 
singing of hymns during the Sacramental Presence. In the East only in S. James Greek and 
in the Armenian is that principle broken. In the West the Roman variable Communio 
'follows, but the fixed form in the Mozarabic precedes the ablutions. 

The Pax. — The omission of the Mutual Salutation from our services seems to me much to 
be regretted. We may distinguish four forms — (1.) The solemn Pax Domini sit semper 
vobiscum; (2.) Dominus vobiscum; (8.) Pax vobiscum (or omnibus) ; (4.) Gratia Domini^ etc 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14.) The response Et cum Spiriiu tuo is the same for each, although occasionally, 
as in the Pax of our own service, it is omitted. (3) and (4) are exclusively Eastern ; (1) and 
{2) Western, except that (2) is used occasionally in the Alexandrian. To the casual student 
their use may seem to present endless variety, yet in reality four occasions govern nearly all. 
(a.) Except in the Coptic and Nestorian, the Salutation is always used in connection with the 
lections: generally in the Palestinian and in the Malabar before the gospel: in the Alexandrian and 
Western with several or many repetitions, it is also prefixed to the whole movement (as also in 
S. James Greek), {b.) Except the Ephesine, all liturgies use as a prefix to Sursum Corda. 
The Palestinian, aiid, in this one case, the Edes^^an use the fourth form, given above. The 
Alexandrian and Western use the second, {c.) The third universal instance is at the dose of 
the Canon, generally after the Lord's Prayer, often also before it. In the Roman this is the 
Pax. In our service the appropriate place would be after the Prayer of Consecration, the 
Salutation seeming to be intended as a link between the Canon and Communion, (d,) The 
office closes in S. John Chrysostom and the Clementine with the words, Depart in peace :" 
except S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, the Coptic, and Nestorian, in all other liturgies with 
the interchange of praver. Of these Edward YL, using the same form as the Boman, 
has (a.) before the Collect only, (^.), (c) after the Lord's Prayer, (rf.) the union of the 
Pax and Benediction, as in our Prayer Book, as well as The Lord be with yon " at 
the close of Communion. Is the following of this example beyond our legitimate right ? 
Considering the constant references to the Pax omnibus in the writings of S. Chrysc^m 
ad Vol. III., p. 848, and many other places; Bing. xiii., vi. 5, 7, 9, 10), it is a 
remarkable thing that it only occurs twice in either the liturgy of his name or S. Basil's — 
these are at (a.) and {c), and both times without response. S. Mark, with sixteen occurrences, 
Teaches the other extreme. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE LITERAL MEANING 
OF THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC SO FAR AS IT 
AFFECTS PARISH CHURCHES. 

BY 

J, T. MICKLETHWAITB, P.S.A. 



**And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof 
at all times of Gieir ministration, shall be retained and be in use as were in this Church of England, 
by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixths 

So mns the rabric in the Book of Common Prayer, which, after standing there nedected 
and almost forgotten for two hundred years, has in our time been brought very much into 
notice, and has given matter for fierce straggle between rival parties in the Church and out of 
it. When, about a generation ago, a few Churchmen called attention to the rubric, and hinted 
that as it is the law of the Church it ought to be obeyed, they were told even by men who 
from their education and position should have known better that the law was obsolete anl 
therefore no longer in force ; and when they began to act upon their conviction, and tried 
according to the best of their knowledge to obey the rubric, they were opposed, first by bluster, 
and then by actual violence. Mobs of ruffians were led to the churches by men who called 
themselves gentlemen, and the authorities whose duty it was to preserve the peace not only 
refused to act, but often by their open prtisanship actually encouraged the disorder. But 
in spite of all, the movement spread quickly, and showed signs of becoming popular. 

The opposition then changed their front, and began to deny the lawfulness of the ornaments 
in question, and the weight of prejudice being strongly with them, they gained some advantages 
in the courts as then constituted. But these not satisfying them they procured the creation of 
an entirely new Act of Pnriiament court formed for the openly avow^ purpose of " putting 
down ritualism.'' I need not waste your time by following in detail the doings of that remark- 
able court. It is enough that after laying it down that the legal meaning of shall be is shallsoT 
be, and visiting those who refased to accept that position with a persecution the story of which 
seems to belong rather to the sixteenth than to tne nineteenth century, it has brought itself 
into such general contempt that even they who created it are ashamed of it, and are ^ginning 
to consider how it may be decently got rid of 

Tliere are fanatics still, and as rancorous as ever, and, as their old combination has become 
too disreputable to be of anv more service, they have lately formed themselves into another ; 
but they must indeed be dull if they can not see that their day is past, and that the feeling of 
the great body of Churchmen is against them. There is not, I suppose, a church in the land 
in which there is not something which they have denounced, and the very sects are being 
€^ected by the forward movement. 

Bespectable Low Churchmen have ceased to pretend to believe that the rubric means 
the exact opposite of what it says, and ask only that they shall have liberty to go on in their 
•disr^rd of it, a liberty which they may honestly claim, and which no sensible man would wish 
to take from them. The time is probably not far distant when none will claim it. 

The principle fur which High Churchmen have contended is now generally accepted, and 
their practices are daily becoming more general. Nevertheless, few men, even amongst those 
who l^lieve that they obey it, have any clear idea of what the ornaments rubric really means. 
They have not leisure to search the matter out for themselves, and trust in books published for 
their guidance, of which there are manv differing much among themselves, but agreeing in this 
one thing, that the lists of ornaments thev give as those retained in the Church of England in 
the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth omit some which were certainly in 
fise, and include others which as certainly were unknown. The present paper is intended to 
contribute something towards the compilation of a list which shall be free from these faults. 

As a matter of convenience I confine the incjuiry to parish churches, only noting in passing 
a few points in which their usages imitated or differed from those of the cathedral and other 
collegiate churches — the quires of our present rubric— and I wish to treat the matter as a purely 
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antiqnarian one, and simplj to catalogue the ornaments according to the evidence I have been 
able to find about them. 

We must begin by understanding clearly what are the limits of the inquiry. The rubric, 
which in its present form became part of the law of the Church and Realm of England in the 
year 1662, says that the ornaments to be retained and used are to be the same that were in tkU 
Church of England^ by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
ihe Sixth, First, in this Ghur6h of England: not ia the Church of Prance, or of Spain, or of 
Bome, or of Jerusalem, or any other ; nor in the Congregation of Geneva, or of Frankfort, or of 
Strasburg. Secondly, by the authority of Parliament : not by the authority of the King, or of 
the Privy Council, or of the Bishop of Bome, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any other. 
And, thirdly, in the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth : not in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth or seventh year of that reign, nor in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James I., or 
Charles I. The want of a clear understanding as to these three points has been the cause of 
many mistakes and much misunderstanding on both sides, and it will be well to consider them 
a little further. 

I. The Church op England. When the desire first arose to give a literal obedience to 
this long-neglected rubric so little was known of ecclesiastical antiquities in England that it 
was commonly assumed that a uniform usage prevailed throughout the Western Church daring 
the middle ages, and, further, that the same usage prevails everywhere in the Boman obedience 
still. And so things found in use in Prance, Belgium, or Italy, some of them being anite 
modem even there, were adopted here, as if they had the authority of the rubric. Stnaenta 
know better now ; but the compilers of the manuals of ritual published for the use of the clergy, 
and often blindly followed by them, generally either do not know or at least do not care any- 
thing about the matter. I have treated in two former papers, read before this Society^ of the 
mischievous error of them who are striving to thrust the debased ritual of the modern Church 
of Bome upon the Church of England ; and I now refer to it by way of warning, it havins: been 
the source from which most mistakes as to the ornaments of the rubric have come. It does not 
follow that all study of foreign customs is useless. On the contrary, we should sometimes find 
it difficult to understand what is recorded of our own without it. But the help comes oftener 
from those local usages which the Boman policy has for centuries been trying to destroy thaa 
from the common form which it tries to enforce. 

A few ornaments of foreign protestant origin have at times obtained a place here ; but aft 
they are now generally given up, and they who used them would hardly have claimed the- 
authority of the rubric for doing so, we need not stay to consider them. 

II. The Authority op Parliament. Here I must first guard myself from anything 
which might seem like a contention that Parliament has of itself any power to make laws for 
the Church. Such would be an insult to the faith and the reason of Churchmen. I hope to 
show why the authority of Parliament at a given date was named as fixing the rule of th& 
Church as to ornaments in 1662, as it had been before in 1559. And it is not necessary for us. 
to enquire whether the rule had constitutional authority at the time named, for, if anything was 
lacking before, it was certainly supplied, when, in 1662, there was put forth the present order, 
concerning the authority of which there can not be any dispute. But it needs to be remembered 
that we are referred to the authority of Parliament because there are continually being quoted 
the orders of the Privy Council and others, which, apart from the question of date, had not, 
when made, any authority to bind the Church, and have not been accepted by the Church and 
lawfully enacted afterwards, as, in this matter, the ruling of Parliament has been.' 

III. The Second Tear op King Edward the Sixth. King Henry VIII. died on the^ 
28th day of January, 1547, and consequently the first year of his son and successor began on 
28th January, 1547, and ended on 27th January, 1548, and his second year on the corresponding 
days in 1548 and 1549. We have therefore to enquire what were the ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof retained and used by authority of Parliament in the year which 
began on 28th January, 1548, and ended on 27th January, 1549. 

It has generally been assumed that the rubric refers to the First Prayer Book of Edward 
YI. But an examination of the dates proves that this is not so. That book received the 
anthority of Parliament on 21st January, 1549, which is indeed just within the second year of 
the King, but it was not required to be used until the Whitsunday following (9th June, 1549), or 
till three weeks after a copy had been procured. So that the book could nut have been used by 
authority of Parliament before the third year of King Edward, and we mnst seek for something 



I Transactions S.P.E.S., Vol. I., pp. 262-260, and Vol II., pp. 160-161. 

3 A curious example of controyersial puzzle-headedness, in which time, place, and authority are ezoeUently con- 
founded, is to be seen in a church at Derby. Early in the eighteenth century an altar was pat up there which was 
fairly weU in accordance with the use of the second year of Edward YI. Some years ago a fanatical parson pulled 
it down, and to iustify that act in the diocese of Litchfield he set up an inscription quoting an order for the dastrao- 
tion of altars maae by Dr. Bidley, for the diocese of London, in the fourth year of King Edward. 
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earlier. Now late in 1547 an Act (Ist Edw. VI. cap. 1) had been passed, ordering the restoration 
of Communion in ooth kinds. No form was included in the Act, but soon afterwards' a form 
was put forth by proclamation. It is known as the Order of Communion, and perhaps it may 
be disputed whether technically it has the authority of Parliament. But without something of 
the kind the Act would have been inoperative, and the issue of the form was no doubt 
considered at the time to be authorized by the Act 81st Hen. VIII. cap. 8. The Ordfr of 
Gomnunion was to come into use on Easter Day, 1548, and it continued until it was superseded 
\fj the English book of 1549. It was not an order for the GeUhration, but only for the 
Gommuniony and it was to be inserted into the old Latin service, which was to go on as before 
"without varying of any other rite or ceremony of the Mass."" This at least is evidence 
of the continuance, all through the second year of King Edward, of the old Latin Mass 
and by consequence of the ornaments used in that service. As a matter of fact the same 
ornaments, or at least all of them which have been the subject of controversy in late times, 
were also used with the English service of 1549. But I think we may see a reason why 
first in 1559 — so soon afterwards that the supposition of mistake or accident is impossible — 
and again in 1662 it was thought best to refer back to the time before the introduction of the 
English service, rather than to that in which it was used. The reign of Edward YI. was one of 
continual strife and change, and, when we are referred to a particular date in it» it is as necessary 
to keep exactly to that date, as it would be if we were referred to one date during the French 
Revolution. The party of innovation were in power, but at first they had to deal with a strong 
oppKwition of Catholic reformers, who had to be got rid of before they were able to carry out 
their designs. This indeed they never did to the fullest of their intention. But they went far 
enough to make Englishmen accept with gladness the accession of Mary, even with a return to 
popery. I have said the old ornaments were used with the new book, but almost from its first 
publication other changes began to be made, and as the innovators became stronger, they pressed 
forward their measures with little regard to law or order, they arbitrarily put down the use of 
ornaments, even whilst the book ordering them was still in mrce, and soon they replaced it by 
a book of their own in which the externals of worship were reduced almost to the lowest possible. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time it was intended to continue the use of the ancient ornaments, and 
it was much simpler and less likely to be misunderstood to refer to the last year of an unbroken 
usage of centuries, than to the first year of a period of quick and often violent change. And 
where so many and contradictory orders had been made by all kinds of authority, scarce one of 
which bad been used in a strictly constitutional way, it is difficult to see how any better course 
could have been taken, than to accept only those which had received the sanction of Parliament. 
The rule was at least a definite one, and if it harl been fairly acted upon, it would probably 
have worked well; but the earlier bishops of Queen Elizabeth's time never honestly accepted it. 
They would have had things put back to what they were on the death of Edward, and failing to 
procure that by lawful means, they tried to obtain their end by acts of their own, as arbitrary 
as ever those of the Crown had been. Thus began that difference between the law and the 
practice of the English Church, which has not yet ceased. Much was recovered in the seven- 
teenth century. Laud lost his life, but his cause was won. At the Restoration, the still 
existing, but generally neglected law, was deliberately re-enacted. Much was done towards 
putting it into practice then, and the way was prepared for that fuller revival, which after two 
more centuries, we see now. And it must be borne in mind, that, as in 1662 the standard of 
1548 was returned to, any changes, which may have been made between these dates, were over- 
ruled, and deprived of any legal force, which for the time being they may have had. 

The present rubric then orders the use of the same ornaments as were used in the year 
1548. And we have seen that, so far as regards the Altar service, these ornaments were what 
had been used for many years befora This is true, also, with respect to other services. For 
although the Court party were attempting, in irregular ways, to put down usages connected with 
particular days, such as the giving of ashes on i^h Wednesday, and of palms on Palm Sunday, 
It was not done by authority of Parliament," nor was anything done which materially affected 
the regular daily services, or the offices contained in the Manual, or any of the ornaments 
conne^ed with them, before the appearance of the book of 1549. 

The changes as to ornaments which had taken place up to the second year of King Edward, 
had reference not to the public services and regular ordinances of the Church, but to various 
usages which had grown up in the course of centuries, and which, innocent perhaps in their first 
beginning, bad become superstitious abuses, and from the date of the -definite rejection of the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome in this realm, efforts were made to put an end to them 



1 8th ICarch, 1548. 

3 The Order of Communion was only to be used when there were communicaiits beadoB the priest, which was not 
; a general custom ; and it is likely that at many churches it was not used more thaa once or twice. At aU other 
les ine service would go on as of old. 
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They arose oufc of the worship of relics and images, and the various orders about them 
were summed up and repeated in the Infunctions issued by the Privy Council in 1547. These 
Injunctions depend for their Parliamentary authority on the Act 3ist Hen. VIII. cap. 8, 
already referred to as giving the authority to the Ord&r of Communion, That Act gave the 
authority of Parliament, under certain restrictions, to Royal proclamations, and, during a minority, 
to proclamations issued by the Privy Council. It may be disputed whether this really does 
give the authority of Parliament within the meaning of the Act of Uniformity of 1662. But 
ic would take me away from my subject to discuss that point, and I will assume that it does so. 
The Injunctions are a re-edition of a set which had been issued by Thomas Cromwell a 
dozen years before, and they contain little that was new in 1547. All relics, shrines, and every- 
thing connected with them were taken away, and all images which had been abused by ofiferings 
and other superstitious observances. Also all pictures which recorded " feigned miracles." 
Lights were no longer to be set before any such nor elsewhere in the church, except two before 
the Sacrament of the Altar. This would make a considerable difference in the appearance of 
the churches ; for although many might not possess shrines or relics, there was none in the land 
which did not possess at least one image before which it had been customary to bum a lamp, 
and some had many. 

The confiscation of the property of guilds and chantries under 37th Hen. VIII. cap. 4, 
seems only to have partly taken effect, and it was some years after its re-enactment by 1st Bd. 
yi. cap. 14, before the work was complete. Beyond the taking away of the lights, which 
most guilds had kept up, the effect npon the ornaments of the Church was very little. The 
ornaments used at the private services were of the same sort as those which continued to be 
used in the public services. In a few, chiefly of the largest, churches there were altars which 
had been built only for the use of chantries, and would now be left desolate. But by far the 
largest number of churches had none such, the chantries, if there were any, being founded at 
public altars.^ 

The Injunctions forbid certain uses of bells, and order the setting up in every church of a 
copv of the great Bible and the Paraphrases of Erasmus, in some place where the parishioners 
conld read them ; and that a pulpit should be provided in every church that did not already 
possess one. 

The list of ornaments in the second year of King Edward the Sixth is, then, a list of such 
as would have been found in a church of the beginuing of the sixteenth century, with certain 
omissions and certain additions due to these various enactments. Such a list I now endeavour 
to give. I can not hope that nothing will be left out of it, but I will try that nothing shdl be 
put into it for which reasonable proof can not be given. 

The sources of our information are many and much scattered. Not much can be got 
from the old service books, except with respect to what are now called occasional offices. A 
knowledge of the customs and ritual of the ordinary services was assumed in the users of the 
books. I think I am right in saying that in no old English Mass book is there more mention 
of the altar lights than there is in the Prayer Book of 1662.* But much can be learned from 
the various constitutions and ordinations whereby it was ruled how the duty of providing the 
requisite ornaments should be divided between the parishioners, the rectors, an^ the vicars of 
churches. Much, too, may be gleaned from the records of visitations and from old wills. And, 
most of all, from the churchwardens* accounts, the minutes of parish meetings, the inventories of 
church goods, and from the evidence afforded by the old churches themselves.' It woald 
be tedious to cite authority for each single object, but I shall try to do it wherever the obscurity 
or curiosity of the matter seems to ask for it. Some things are in the list, which, perhaps, no one 
would wish to see put into use again. But the things were in use at the time which fixes 
the law, and it would be very difficult to maintain that their presence in a church would be 
unlawful now. And certainly, if the usages with which they were connected should be restored 
witiiout any new directions concerning them being given by proper authority, these ornaments 
and none other ought to be used. 

> It has been, and stiU is, the oostom of careless or ignorant writers to call aU side altars chantry altars. But 
many of them neyer had chantries f oynded at them, and, generally, where there was a chantry, the altar was there 
long before the foundation. 

3 This by itself is enough to npset the contention that the absence of express mention of a thin^ in an ofto 
book is proof of its non-use. And for the continuation of the old tradition until after the year 1648 it is enough 
to cite uie rubric of the book of 1649, which directs that the priest preparing the Mass snail put on th4 vesture 
appointed for that ministration* But where appointed, except by unmemorial usage P There had not been any new 
order about the yestments. 

> Some information may be gathered from contemporary literature, and especially from controyersial literature, 
but more about ritual and customs than about the ornaments. Anyone with patience to wade through the scurrilous 
profanity of a writer like Thomas Becon may find a great deal, and there is a feeling of retribution in it whidi giyes 
a zest to the search. Bat such writers need to be used with caution. Their teaching was foreign and their writing 
contains much which is translated, and in which the references and allusions are to foreign customs. Bamabe 
GK>odge's Fopish Ktitgdom is of this sort, and the large use Sir Henry Ellis made of it in his edition of Brand's 
Foptuar Antiquities is yery misleading, for most of the extrayagances attacked were neyer practised in ^glftii^ 
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I will take the ornaments of the church first, Tiz. : — 

Images and Picturbs. The church might be decorated with these on walls, in windows, 
or on furniture, if only they did not commemorate feifrned miracles and were not abused by 
superstitions practices, but were ^ for a memorial only." Several irregular attempts have been 
made to stop the use of imi^es and pictures as church ornaments, but they have not succeeded, 
and it is notable that, in spite of the very widely spread puritan superstition, which can not see 
a picture in a church without imagining that somebody wants to worship it, the use of them 
was never Quite given up in England.^ 

The High Altar. Which was of stone, as were other altars. The very few examples of 
wooden altars in England during the later middle ages were irregular and contrary to the canons 
in force at the time.' The destruction of the old alters and the substitution of movable wooden 
tables, which seem to have been set up onlv at the time of the Celebration, appears to have been 
begun in the diocese of London by Dr. Ridley in the fourth year of King Eaward.' 

Minor Altars. Even the smallest of parish churches appear to have had two altars, 
besides the high altar. Churches without aisles or transepts had the minor altars one on each 
side of the chancel door.^ Five altars seems to have been a very usual number in parish churches 
of the better sort, and collegiate and cathedrd churches had many more, as may often be seen 
by the marks of them which remain. These altars were still in regular use in 1548. Even the 
introduction of the new book in 1549 did not at first make any difference in this respect. But 
the old services were kept on at the old times and in the old places, the English form being 
used instead of the Latin.^ 

The Table, or Reredos. Often there was a rich wall or screen of wood or stone behind 
the altar, covered with imagery and painting, and sometimes it had shutters or leaves " to 
close it in.' 

The Altar Shelf. Br. Wickham Legg, whose zeal against the outlandish novelties which 
are finding their way into English churches I heartily share, is certainly wrong in classing with 
them the altar shelf, or, as he prefers to call it, the gradm. In his thoughtful paper on Antient 
Liturgical Customs now falling into Distise^ he cites several passages quoted in a paper I wrote in 
1878,' in which the altar shelf is mentioned by various names as "the forme uppon the high altar 
undre the juellis,^^ the " shelf e standyng on the altar *^an fialpas" and "a deske," He would 
explain these as referring not to a shelf raised a few inches above the altar, but to a thing some 
feet in height, in fact, to the table or reredos of the altar. Whatever it was, the ornaments of the 
altar stood upon it. Now, I know that some desperately ''correct" ones in our time have 
taken to putting the altar ornaments on the top of the reredos instead of in front of it But I 
do not know of any authority for such a strange practice, and I much suspect it comes only 
of the study of the cuts in M. Yioliet-le-Duc's dictionary, which is not a source at which I 
should advise English ecclesiologists to seek inspiration. Perhaps I may be referred to the 
old statutes of several of the cathedrals, in which the number of candles to be placed in this 
position at different times is clearly laid down. So it is^ I do not deny that candles were some- 
times put on the top of the reredos. But, if the searchers after some new thing in ecclesiastical 

1 Even when the ideal of a church was a square box, with a central pulpit in three stories, and galleries and 
dose pews aU round, it was common to set up pictures— often crudflxee—OTer the altars. 

3 There can be no doubt that wooden altars were sometimes used in England in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and they not mere makeshifts, but things of some cost. Hie word altar was also, sometimes, used for a press 
or cupboard to keep things in. 

* The real contest in the seyenteenth century was not about the material so much as the position of the altar, 
and that was finally set at rest after 1662. Stone or marble altars of the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teentii century are not uncommon. 

* The beautiful reredoses of two altars thus placed remain at Banworth Church, Norfolk, and the altars them- 
selves at Patricio Church, Brecon. 

* A Privy Council Order, of 2(th June, 1549, orders the disoontinuance of ^* Our Lady's Communion " and the 
" Apostle's Communion," kept in the chapels at St Paul's, and directs that, in future, only one Communion shaU be 
kept— at the time of High Mass— except there were some who desired to receive al another time. For them a special 
celebration was allowed, but it was to be at the High Altar. As late as 1567 the churchwardens of Kingston, in 
Surrey, made three new Conmiunion tables of wood for their church, which already had one, so there were four. 
They took the places of as many old stone altars. [See churchwardens' accounts, quoted by Major Heales in his 
history of that church, page 86. J Henry the Eighth's altar in the Lady Chapel, at Westminster Abbey, stood until 
tiie Puritan usurpation, and there is evidence of services at it. The rubrics of the coronation service still assume the 
existence of the altar of St. Edward at Westminster Abbey. The Lady Chapels of Winchester and Gloucester 
Cathedrals have (unless they have been taken away lately) altar rails of the seventeenth century, the former being, 
I think, earlier than 1662, and the other later. 

« See a description of the Church of Melf ord^ Suffolk, by Mr. Boffer Martin^ who remembered it as it was at the 
date we are discussing. It is printed in Neale's Fietct of Churches, YoL II. 

7 Transactions S.P.E.S^ YoL H., p. 119. 

8 The State of Farith Churches in the year 1548. printed in the Archceoloffieal Journal, Vol. XXXY., pp. 372-396. 
I can scarcely exj^ Dr. Legg to accept the f oUowmg as giving yet another nain« lot the altar shelf, but I believe 
it does ao Itm. tty. coffins to ly on the auters." Inventwy of goods belonging to the Church of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, London, 1466. Printed wiUi a paper by Br. Freshfield in Arehaologia, Vo\ L., P- 
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revival will read the whole of the passage in each case, they will find that these candles were 
not part of the ornaments of the altar — the candles for it are separately mentioned as being on 
the altar — bnt were extra and additional to them, being part of the special ornament of the 
quire on feasts. Dr. Legg would explain the cover or cloth to lye upon the forme nppon the 
high altar nndre the juellis " as the upper frontal or dorsal But that would not lie upon 
but hang in front of his tall table, ana I do not understand the difficulty as to a modem 
gradin " being unable to take all the ornaments enumerated by Hall as having stood upon 
Uie halpas " of the altar in King Henry's Ohapel at G-uisnes.^ I do not see how a shelf 
six inches above the altar should hold less than one six feet above it 

The various illustrations of altars without shelves given by Dr. Legg prove only that the 
shelf was not always used, which I do not dispute, and his only English examples are from 
Westminster Abbey, where the conservatism natural to all monastic foundations would keep to 
an older fashion than that which prevailed in the secular churches« I am convinced that in the 
middle of the sixteenth centurv the use of the altar shelf was very common in parish churches. 
Sometimes it was a long wood box laid upon the altar, and sometimes a stone ledge behind it. 
We have seen mention of them in inventories ; and though the general destruction of the old 
altars has carried with it the destruction of the shelves, i am able to cite two still remaining 
examples to refrite the statement that such things were not. Under the south chapel a( 
Orantham parish church is a large crypt, and in it an old altar. At the back of it against the 
wall is a low stone ledge 5^ inches wide, and 6 inches above that is another shelf formed in the 
sill of a window. Here is a figure of it. 




ALTAR WITH 8T0VS 8HBLF AT ORAKTBAX CHUBCB» LIVC0LV8BIBX, FOUBTSBITTH OB FIVTBBirTH CBXTUBT. 

This plain stone shelf was probably intended to be covered with a cloth like that at 
St. Christopher's at Stock. But at Cold Overton church in Leicestershire, at the east end of 
the south aisle of the nave, remains the shelf of the altar, which once stood there, enriched with 
moulding and carving, and evidently intended to be seen. 

The Canopy of the Altae. An altar often had above it a canopy of cloth, wood, or 
other material. The view of the presbytery of Westminster Abbey in the Islip roll' shows a 
canopy over the high altar, and there are some remains still of that above the chantry, fdtar 
within the grate of the tomb in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. A wooden canopy is mentioned 
in 1877 as existing at Clun Church, Salop,' and another is recorded to have remained over the 
altar at Goosey Church, Berks., till about fi^ty years ago.^ The canopy on pillars does not seem 



1 We may aasnme aome ezaggeration in the " twelfe images of the bignee of a ohilde of foure yeres of age aU 
gold (see later p. 316, note 4). 

8 Vetusta Jfonumenta, Vol. IV., plate 18. 

s « Over the central east window is suspended from the roof a canop y comp osed of thirty panelled squares in 
oak, and at its western angles and centre are three angeb.*^ The Builder, sXX,y,, p. 877. 

4 It is thus described by Mr. J. H. Parker in The Eeelmatiioal Topographtf of Berkshire (1849) over the altar 
a flat tester painted with emblems of the crucifixion, &c., and aboye this on the east waU a painting of the 
cruoifizion.'* It must haye been taken away soon after Mr. Parker's yisit, for in the Ecelesiologittj Vol. XIL, p. 316, 
it is said that it dimppeared no one knows how " a few years before 1851. Enquiries about it kindly n&aae fbr 
me lately by tiie Bey. 0. Birchall resulted only in the information that nothing is remembered of tne thing at 
Goosey now. 
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to haye been common here in the sixteenth centnry, bnt it was not unknown. There was 
one in Henry the Seventh's chapel, which remained with the altar beneath it until 1648. 

The Hair. This was a coTering of hair cloth to lay on the top of an altar. I am not 
sure that it was always used. 

The TTppeb Frontal or Dorsal. A cloth of more or less richness hung against the 
wall aboTe the altar. 

The Nether or Lower Frontal. The cloth in front of the altar to which the name 
frontal is now generally sriyen. 

The Frontlet. Was a strip of stuff fringed on the lower edge and sewn as a "parure " on 
to the front edge of one of the linen cloths, from which it hung so as to hide the suspension of 
the lower frontal. It was not always used. The modem thing called a superfronial^ which 
coyers the top of the altar and hangs over in front, is contrary to the old eanons, which forbid 
anything but white linen to be put on the top of the altar at the time of celebration. 

The Biddels or Costers. It was usual to have curtains genercdly of light stuff hung 
at the ends of altars from rods projecting from the east wall, and at right angles with it They 
are often mentioned in inventories by these names. 

Carpets were laid on floors and on seats, and 

Tapestries hung against walls of such churches as could afford them. 

The Hanging Pyx. The Canopy op the Pyx. The Pyx Cloth. The blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in English churches all through the year we are concerned with, and 
the old English way of doing ic was by suspension over the high altar. A sort of crane was 
fixed there with gear for raising and lowering, and the pyx was hung by a cord or chain attached 
to a ring on its top. Above it was hung the canony, a round tent-shaped thing of linen or silk, 
kept in form by a metal ring, and sometimes highly ornamented.^ The pyx itself was veiled in 
the pyx cloth, which was a square napkin, with a hole in the middle through which the 
suspending chain passed, and weighted tassels at the four comers which kept it down close by 
the pyx. The constitution of Archbishop Peckham in 1260, giyen in a note below,' seems to 
apply rather to a locker than to a hanging canopy ; but it is evident from Lyndewode's curious 
gloss that he did not know of any method of reservation in use here except suspension. There 
is, however, some evidence of the occasional use of a locker over the high altar after the Italian 
fashion. In 1466 the church of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London, had j coffyn for to 
keep the sacrament on the hy auter."' And in 1547, as appears by their accounts, the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret's, Westminster, paid for the making of a little coffer upon the 
hie altar for to set in the sacrament with other necessaries Is. 4a And much earlier than 
either of these we find in the accounts of the keepers of the fabric of Ripon Minster for 
1399 — 1400, in salario Joh : Memersmyth emendantis j seram de cista in qua Corpus Christi 
ponitur iijd.* Here cista seems scarcely to apply to the hanging pyx, though the hanging pyx 
was in some way secured by a lock. 



i In 1500 money was left to the church of Walberswick for, amongst other things, a cano^ oyer the hygh 
awter welle done with our Lady and iiij amigelys and the Holy Ghost goyng upp and down with a cheyne.'' — 
indiols's Illmtratiom of Ancient Manners and Expenses, p. 187. " A oanapy for the Sacrament of crimson sarsenett 
with knoppis of eolde and taceUys of sylke.'* Inventory of goods belongmg to Fayersham church in 1512, printed 
in ArcluBologia Cantiana, XYIII., p. 109. 

9 « Dignissimum Eukaristie Sacramentum predpimus deoetero taliter oustodiri ut in qualibet eoclesia paroohiali 
fiat tabemaculum cum clausura deoens et honestum secundum faoultates, in quo ipsum Dominicum Corpus non in 
bursa yel looulo propter comminutionis periculum nullatenus ooUocetur^ sed in pizide pulcherrima lino candidissimo 
interius adomata, ita quod sine omni diminutionis perioulo facile possit eztrahi et imponi.'' On this Lyndewode 
remarks: "Yidetur quod usus observatus in Anglia, ut sciUcet in canoj^ penaeat super altare, non est 
commendabilis." Ana again : Licet enim consuetude anglicana oommendabilis est ilia oonsideratione qua citius 
representatur nostris aspectibus adoranda, non tamen est oommendabilis eo respectu quo ponitur in looo pubUoo, sic 
quod ad eam manus temerarie de facUi yaleant extendi. Nam, licet in cupa que forsan clausa est pendeat, tamen ad 
nurn deorsum mittendam yd forsan cum ilia cupa totaliter auferendam manus temerarie de facili possunt apponi. 
Et ideo, ut miohi yidetur, commendabilior est usus aliorum looorum quem yidi, yiz. : in HoUandia et Portugptna in 
quibus ordinatur unus locus singularis honestus prope altari in quo reponitur eukaristia sub dayibus inter parietes, 
ut locum bene mimitum, conseryanda, sic quod nullus ad ipsam eukanstiam aooedere potent, nisi saoerdos lod illius 
olayem custodiens." Frovineiale, De custo : Euka : c : J)iffnisHmunu I do not know the andent usage of Portugal, 
but from the way it is here spoken of it was probably the same as that of Holland, where the Sacrament was 
reseryed, not in the Italian manner, but in a sacrament house." on the north side of the presbytery. The same 
custom existed in Scotland in the 16Ui centurjr. and I haye someomes doubted whether those often highly enriched 
lockers, wldch we find on the north sides of the chancels in the east of England, and which are called Easter 
sepulchres, may not haye been used for the resenration of the Sacrament. In Peacock's Enalish Church Furniture 
(p. 80) it is recorded that the sepulchre at Ewerby, in Lincolnshire, was broken in pieces,'*^ but the stone locker is 
toere yet. If, howeyer, the lodgers are tabernacles/' it is strange that Lyndewoae should not haye known of 
fhem. for most are as old as the fourteenth century. There is eyidenoe of the use of the Italian tabemade in some 
"Rn giiA churches in Mary's time, but it was not general. 

» Archaologia^ YoL L., p. 44. 

4 Kichols's Illustrations of Ancient Manners and Expenses^ p. 12. 

» Memorials of Ripon, edited by the Eey. J. T. Fowler for the Surtees Society, Yol. HI., p. 129. The " restorers " 
haye so completely destroyed the old arrangements of the presbytery at Bipon, tUat nothing remains whidi can hdp 
to the imderstancung of this curious passage. 

2 T 2 
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The Sanctuary Lamps. The injanctions of 1547 order the retention of two lights vpon 
the high altar before the Sacrament The order is rather obscure, becanse> according to the use 
of the time, a light on the altar conld not be before the Sacrament, whether reserved or lying on 
the altar at the time of celebration. It has generally been assumed to refer to the latter, but a 
comparison of these injunctions with those of Thomas Cromwell seems to prove that the lights 
intended to be kept were tho^e before the reserved Sacrament I have discussed this point at 
length in the paper on Pariah Churches in 1548. It is true that at a rather later date, when 
the intention whs to do away with reservation altogether, this injunction was quoted as 
applying to the candles on the alttir. But that proves nothing as to the meaning which it was 
understood to have when put forth in 1547. At tl^at time, and all through 1548 at least, the 
reservation of the Sacrament was general, and we may be quite sure that, so long as it was so, 
the place of reservation was marked in the old way by one or more lights being kept burning 
before it 

The Linen Altab Cloths. These seem to have varied in number from two to foar, 
three, perhaps, being the most usual. The frontlet was sometimes sewn to the edge of one of 
them, as was said before. The topmost cloth was of as fine texture as could be afforded, and 
was often fringed and embroidered. It hung down at the ends, besides covering the top of the 
altar. Weights of lead were used to keep the ajitar vestments in their places.^ 

The Altar Cross. A cross was not thought a necessary ornament for an altar, though it 
was a common one. The cross which a parish was bound to provide was for processions. But 
often it served for the altar as well, being fitted with a foot to stand in, and a staff for carrying. 
This cross always had a figure of our Lord crucified, and often there were brackets at the sides 
with figures of St Mary and St John. 

The Altar CANDr>ESTiCKS. The direction in the Order of Communion that the old 
service should continue without varving of any rite or ceremony, sends us back to the ancient 
usage as to altar lights. This differed much in different churches, the only fixed rale being that 
there should be at least one light on the altar at the time of Celebration.' Rich chnrches 
would have more, and it was 5ie custom to vary the number according to the day, but the 
greater number of parish churches probably had ordinarily only two lights on the high altar, 
and one on each side altar. On occasions the number might be very great,' but as a rule the 
extra lights were put round about the altar rather than on it. The largest number of candle- 
sticks I have met with named as being on one altar is ten. This was in King Henry's chapel 
at Guisnes. The curious modern custom of having certain candles on an altar reserved for nse 
at celebrations, and another set for use at evensong, has no authority in antiquity. 

The Textds, or Gospel Book. The custom of placing a specially ornamented book of 
the Gospels upon the altar is of very early date. It was kept up in most collegiate chnrches in 
1548, but it seems not to have been usual in the parish churches. 

The Altar Leotern or Ccjshion. The priest's book at the altar was supported, some- 
times on a small desk and sometimes on a cushion. 

Other Ornahbnts of the Altar. So long as they remained, reliquaries had been the 
chief means of decking altars. Figures and other sculptures in alabaster or wood, and especially 
in the precious metals, were used ; and indeed any pieces of plate seem to have been considered 
proper ornaments for the altar.* There is no evidence of the use of pots of flowers. The 
things called altar cards were unknown in the English Church till they were introduced from 
abroad a few years ago. They are a modern Italian invention, and are as useless as they 
are ugly. 

1 "iij pOa plumbi super altare ad firmanda tualia.'' Inyentorv of eoods of the choroh of St. Kezriao, 
Exeter 1417, printed by the Uev. F. C. Hingeeton Baadolph as an appendix to his Register of Bishop Stafford^ p. 483. 

j corerynff wt : iiij peois of leed lying of the alter." Inyentory of goods belonging to a ohantry in York Minster 
IMS. York Fabric RolU, 283. 

3 Tempore quo mietarum solennia peraauntur aeoendantur duo candele vel ad mimu una.** Constitation of 
Archbishop Walt«}r Baynold, of Canterbory, in 1322. 

s See the curious particulars of the annual procession to St. Bartholomew's chapel, from the Custom book of the 
borough of Sandwich (▲. d. 1301), printed by Boys in his History of Sandwich (p. 87). There were carried in the 
procession seven score and more of candles {usque ad numerum vij xx. et amplius) proyiaed at the public oost, besides 
others found by prirate persons. When the chapel was reached, the candles were set super candelabra et alias trabes 
ad hoe assignatas. Then f oUowed high Mass. The candles oflFered on that day were enough to serre the chapel for 
the whole year foUowing and leave something over, which was returned and worked up again for the next year's 
oflFering. 

4 In 1483 Bichard the Third went in state to the cathedral at York, and the high altar was decked with the 
King's stuff cum xii apontolis argenteis et deauratis cum multis aliis reliquiis, York Fabric Solis, p. 211. It is Tsry 
likely that these images of the apostles were the same that afterwards stood in King Henry's chapel, and are 
recorded by Hall to have been of gold. The word reliquiis in this (quotation should be noticed. Both relie and iewei 
were used m a wide sense for any article, especially one of precious metal, placed upon an altar for its adom- 
ment. The metal dishes, which till lately were common upon English altars, but are now going out of fadiion, may 
have a respectable antiquity claimed for them. Witness this extract from the wiU of Sir W. Bruges in 1449 : 

I beqnethe to the said church (St Gorge's, Stamford), for the solempne fest da^yes to stande upon the high awtur 
ij grete basyne of sylver." See Nichols's Illustrations of Ancient Manners and Expenses^ p. 132. 
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Standing Oandlbstioes. In well famished chorehes it was usual to have a pair of tall 
candlesticks of brass or other material placed one on each side in front of the high altar. 
Sometimes secondary altars had Uiem also. 

Ths Chaugb. Thb Paten. The Ohauoe Spoon. Th^Oobpobas. The Palla. 
The Co9POBA8 Case. Some churches now possess a spoon among their plate. It is» generally, 
a domestic spoon, which has been given by some one for the nse of the altar. The same used to 
be done in the middle ages, but sometimes the spoons were purposely made.^ The corporas 
case or forel was used to keep the folded corporas in. The palla is seldom mentioned as a 
separate ornament, as it was really another coiporas, one cloth being opened out and laid upon 
the altar, and the other kept folded to cover the chalice with.^ The stiff thing called e^pall^ 
which has been introduced from abroad into some of our churches lately, has no English 
authority, and being made of pasteboard, instead of linen, it is contrary to the ancient canons. 

The Obewets fob Wine and Wateb. The difference between them was marked in 
Tarious ways, as by one being gilt and the other plain, or by letters or other ornaments. 

The Offebtobiuh. This was a linen or silk scarf which was cast about the shoulders 
of the patener, and in the ends of which he mufSed his hands when he brought in the chalice 
or held up the paten. I think it was seldom used in parish churches. The modem chalice 
veil has some analogy with the offertorium and may be a remnant of it. The word is also some- 
times used for a vessel of silver in which the altar bread was brought in before the offertory in 
some rich churches. 

The Cbnseb. The Ship. The Spoon fob Incense. The censer was amongst the 
things which were to be found by the parishioners, and few churches seem to have been with- 
out it, though in many country churches it was probably seldom used. 

Two Basins fob Washing the Hands. A Towel. The usual English custom seems to 
have been to use, not a ewer and basin, but two basins for the washing of the hands of the 
celebrant. Water was poared from one to the other, and sometimes one had a spout at the side 
for the purpose.' The towel sometimes hung on the wall at the south side of the presbytery. 

The Supebaltab. This was a small portable consecrated altar stone intended to be placed 
upon a table when there was a celebration in an unconsecrated place. The privilege of such 
services was granted to a man personally and only to a few. It is probable that the superaltars, 
which are known to have been possessed by some even amongst parish churches,^ had been 
bequeathed to them by those who had in their lives had the privilege. They had no use in a 
church which had its own consecrated altars, and were probably only looked' upon as "jewels" 
for the decking of the altars at feasts. 

The Sackebing Bell. The ringing of bells during the time of service had been for- 
bidden by the ini unctions, except before the sermon, and if any bell were rung then it would 
be one of the bells in the steeple audible to people outside. Some use of the small bell inside 
the chnrch seems, however, to have continued even till the total stopping of the church services 
during the puritan usurpation in the seventeenth century. The bells were generally handbdis, 
but sometimes were hung against walls or on screens. Sometimes they were in sets to sound 
together ; and in one case, which probably was not singular at the time, we find the sackering 
bdl developed into a musical chime.^ 

Pbooessional Cboss. Pbocessional Oandlestioks and Tobches. These must have 
continued in use so far, at least, as they belonged to the service at the altar as long as the 
Order of Communion was in force. Torches are not mentioned in the rubrics, but it was the com- 
mon custom to light one or more at the consecration, or sackering, as it was called. There 
was usually a special cross for Lent, often of wood, painted red, or sometimes green, and 
generally without any figure.* At Easter they used, in most places, to hang a banner to the 



1 See wiU of John Barensthorpe of York 1432, " ealieem sanetifieatam cum patena et cocUari ndem ealiei 
pertinentet^^ Test. Ebor. VoL II., p. 29. Also giyen to York Minster in 1370. unum eoelear argenti deauratum ad 
proporciandum vinum sive aquam pro ealioe magni aUaris,** York Fabric Bolts, p. 185. 

3 Early inyentoriee and the like often mention the oorporaaea inpaizt, as viijparia eorporalium cum foreUU v ** 
in the Saruminyentory of 1222, printed by Dr. Bock at the end of Lis Church of our Fathers ; and deficit unum 
par eorporalium,** from a yisitation of uie Church of Bosham in 1282, in Mr. Hingeston Bandolph's Megister of 
Bishop Qniyil of Exeter, p. 316. The later inyentory-makers seem to haye conoemed themselyee diieAy with the 
cases, which were more costly things than the oorporases, which they sometimes do not eyen m e nti o n. I think that 
two cases were used. 

s Amongst diyers thin^ criyen to York Minster in 1370 we find duae pelves araenti deauratas bene spissas cum 
armis Anglia et Franeiae m fundis bipartitis quarum una habet bibonam.** {York Fabric Rolls, p. 185.) 

* The Chnrch of St. Christopher at Stock had three in 1488. See Arehaohgia, YoL XLY., p. 116. 

* The will of John Baret, of Bury (1463), which contains mnch that iUostrates the condition of a good town 
chnrch in the fifteenth oentuiy, mentions this, and further directs that the berere of the paxbrede " should " wyude 
up the plomme of led as oft as nedith " and ** do the chymes goo at ye sacry of the Messe." iBurg Wills, p. 29. ) 

* At St. Margaret Pattens, London, in 1486, they had a crosse and a orosse Btaffe to serye for lentten, paynted 
green withoute ymages wt. iij white sttyer nailis." (Inyentory in ArehiBologiceU Journal, XLTT., p. 32i.) 
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cross, and it was often done at other feasts. These banners had deyices suited to the time, as 
the Resurrection, or the picture of the patron saint 

The M0NSTRANOE9 OB OosTEB. ifothing like the modern Roman office of Benediction 
ever existed in the Church of England, but the monstrance was used in processions of the 
B. Sacrament, of which there were seyeral in the year. It was made in various forms. One, 
which seems to have been specially used for the procession on Easter morning, was an image 
of our Lord with a pyx of crystal or glass fixed to the breast.^ It was usual in towns where 
there were several churches for them to join in one procession on Corpus Christi day, and 
when this was done the monstrance was sometimes fixed in a large shrine made for the purpose 
and carried by two or four men.2 

The Pax. The Holy Water Vat and Sprinkle. The Skbp for Holy Bre4D. I 
have put these together because of the curious evidence of the retention of all of them at this 
time, which we have in the injunctions of a commission of magistrates, who were directed to 
visit the churches of the Deanery of Doncaster, in 1548, to see that the various changes which 
had been ordered up to that time were properly carried out. Their injunctions are printed in 
Wilkins's Concilia,^ and I know of no other like document, but it is probable that similar com- 
missions may have been issued in other places. The commissioners gave various instructions 
as to the manner of performing the service, including directions for the sprinkling with ho\j 
water before the service, the presentation of the pax to the people by the clerk, and the distri- 
bution of the holy bread. 

The HousBLiNa Cloth. A long linen cloth held by clerks in front of the communicants 
when receiving the Sacrament, or sometimes laid upon a bench at which they knelt. In some 
cases it seems to have been long enough to reach all across the nave and aisles of the church.* 
In a manner it took the place of the lutar rail of modem times, though Communion was not 
necessarily given at an altar. The rail was not used at the date of oor inquiry — it was intro- 
duced early in the next century. The houseling cloth was ordinarily of linen, but on state 
occasions it was sometimes of silk.^ 

Alms Basins. The inventory of goods of the Church of St. Christopher at Stock, in 
1488, has " ij coper disshes to gedre ofiryng inne."' This is an unusual item. 

The Lectern for the Gospel. Bioily furnished churches had often brass desks stand- 
ing on the north side of the presbytery to sing the Gospel from. The eagle desks which 
remain in some old parish churches,^ and are now generally used to hold the great Bible, were, 
in most cases, originally meant for the GospeL In a few churches, chiefly in Derbyshire, stone 
gospel desks are fpund against the north wall. 

The Lavatory. Near the south end of each altar was a small lavatory, called in Latin, 
sacrariim ox piscina^ and above or near it was a shelf or bracket upon which the crewets were placed. 
The credence, in the form of a table, seems not to have been used here before the seventeenth 
century. The old English custom at plain services, and at most services in parish churcboB, 
seems to have been to place the chalice at the south end of the altar at the beginning of the 
service, and to take it thence to the middle of the altar at the time of ofPering, thus making the 
end of the altar itself serve as a credence. At solemn services cum iribus minisiris in quires, the 
chalice was ''made" at a side altar, or other fit place some distance away, so that by the state- 
liness of the approach greater dienity might be given to the ceremonial offering. Until the 
suppression of the monasteries, the ascetic orders— the Cistercians, Carthusians, and White 
Canons — who had a simpler ritual than that followed in the great secular churches, did use the 
credence, which they called mtnisferium. I think the ritual cum tribus mmiatris was not used 
in parish churches. 

Floor Drain. It is still not very uncommon to find a small sink stone in the floor near 
to the lavatory in the wall. It is not mentioned in any rubric, but we know from other sources 

1 An extract from the bursar's accounts of the CoUege of Winchester, 4th Henry YI., (quoted in the Archmo* 
logical Journal, Vol. YIIL, p. 82, shows how the Host was placed in the monstrance ^^pro i cresaant de argento pro 
eueharittia $upportanda in pixide de crystal habente inponaere xii\j^- cum viij'*' profacturaV 

3 See the description of that used at Durham in the Bites of Durham Abbey (Surtees Soc. edition), p. 90. 
' Vol. IV., p. 20. There are some evident mistakes in the transcript. 

4 I have found mention of these cloths as much as eighteen yards loner. I select the foUowing quotation for ttie 
sake of the name menea Domini, -vdiioh is eyidently given not to the altar but to the bench or desk against whidi tba 
communicants knelt, and upon which the housSlmg cloth was laid : — Unum manutergium continens undecim uhuu 
ecclesiae meae paroehiaH ut possit tervire ad mensam Domini in die Faeehae.** WiU of Agnes de Selby in 13d9. 
Test. Ebor, I. p. 71. 

5 This was onlv for ostentation. Other things, properly of linen, were sometimes made of silk. AUws and 
surplices of silk will be noted further on. The very early canons which forbid the use of silk in the place of linen on 
the altar, prove, that from a misdirected desire to do honour to the Sacrament, the ohange must sometimea have 
been made. 

• Arehneohgia, Vol. XLV.,p. 116. 

7 Most of those in cathedral churches are of the seyenteenth century. 
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that it was intended to receive the few drops which it was the cnstom to poor out of each of 
the crewets to clear the spouts of dast before making " the chalice.^ 

The Sedilia. This is a modem name for the seats for the clergy at the south side of the 
presbytery. They yaried in number but were seldom more than three, except in great quires, 
where they were generally four. 

We have now been through the list of the ornaments of the church, so far as they belong to 
the seryice at the altar. Next we will take those of the quire. As to these there was much 
difference amongst churches, according to the style of service which was kept up in them, from 
the stately minster, with its many clergy and its endowed singer, to the humble moorland 
church, served only occasionally by one priest and one clerk. The collegiate churches had their 
full sung services every day ; and with the prosperity of the middle classes in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries there had grown up a desire to improve the services of the parish churches, in 
which they worshipped, until, at the time of our inquiry, some of those in towns were not far 
behmd the colleges. One consequence of this was the introduction into the parish chancel of 
various things which originally belonged to the collegiate quire. But tradition ruled less in the 
parish churcSies than in the quires, and the services in them were — to use a modem word— of a 
more " popular " character. 

ScBBENS. The chancel, as the name implies, was separated from the rest of the church by 
screens, and the same was done for each chapel and altar. 

The Bood Loft. It was usual in parish churches, even in the smallest, to have a 
gallery on the top of the screen, which separated the chancel from the nave. This is one of the 
adaptations from the quire. It is not the same as the pulpiktm of a quire, but it was suggested 
by it, and served some of the same uses. It was a music gallery. Certain parts of the 
services were sung there, and it was occupied by the ^' minstrels,** vocal and instrumental, whom 
it was the cnstom for well-to*do parishes to hire to sing the service on high days. These 
minstrels sang pricksoug, whereas the custom of the older collegiate churches was to use only 
plain song in quire.' 

Otheb Lofts. Occasionally small lofts are found in other positions, as over the screens of 
chapels, and sometimes above the arch leading to a west tower ; these were probably also 
minstrels' ^lleries. The gallery inside a west tower was for the convenience of ringers. 

The Bood. From very early times it had been the custom to set up a large cross in the 
midst of a church, and in England it was placed over the entrance to the chancel, either 
upon the screen itself or upon the wall or a beam above it. I can not find anytitdng which 
gives the authority of Parhament" for the destmction of the roods in 1548, though it was 
being done in places by certain called the Ejug's Majesty's Commissioners." In Elizabeth's 
time, when the standard of the second year of Edward YL was chosen to fix the new use as to 
church ornaments, it is certain that the rood was not reckoned amongst the superstitious 
images, which were to be abolished. The Queen was herself anxious to keep it, and did so for 
a time ; but afterwards the efforts of the foreign-bred Puritans amongst the bishops prevailed 
to its destmction. The rood always had a figure of our Lord cmcified, and generally images of 
St. Mary and St. John at the sides. 

Stalls and Desks. Well furnished churches had stalls with misericords, or turn up seats 
and desks on each side of the chancel, and returned at the west against the screen. Parish 
churches had only one row of stalls, but sometimes there was a bench in front of the desks for 
the use of the song boys. Poor churches had plain settles instead of stalls. In large collegiate 
churches, where service was regularly sung in the Ladv chapels, they were sometimes fitted up 
like qoires ; but this was never done in a simple parisn church. 

The Gbeat Leotebn. In the middle of the chancel stood a lectem of wood or brass, 
generally of two desks made to turn. On it lay the gravle and the antiphoner, the music 
books belonging, respectively, to the services of the altar and the choir. 

Lectern Cloth. Amongst the ornaments is sometimes mentioned ^a cloth for the lectern. 
It was a long strip, which went over the desk of the lectem, and hung below it before and 
behind. 

Lessee Leotbbns. Mention is sometimes made of small lecterns standing in the quire 
and the rood lofL' They were what we should now call music stands. The Gospel and Epistle 
were not read from the rood loft of a parish church, as they often were from the ptdpitum of a 
quire. 



1 DuranduB, £at, Liv. Off, lib. iij., c. zxx. 

> Some ooUeges of late fooudatioxi seem to have need prickBong in quire, and it was used in the Lady chapelfl of 
the older ones. 

s Li 1488 St. Chzistopher's at Stock had an iron standing lectern and two wooden onea in the rood loft, and two, 
(or it may be fonr) in the quire, besidee the grete deske lettame for the gret \)oke.*' Archaologia, Vol. XLV. 
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The Oboan. Well appointed chnrches generally had an organ. It was small, and 
generally stood in the rood lofb. I donbt whether it was ever nseil to acoompany singing, 
according to our modem custom. 

GsAirrEBs' Stools. Chanters' Staves. In imitation of the quires, some parish churches 
used to have chanters or rulers of the quire, or, as they often called them, %tander%} a name which 
seems to imply l^at they were more ornamental than useful. Copes' and stools' for them are 
mentioned occasionally, but I do not remember to have met with chanters* staves in any 
inventory of parish goods. They probably used plain wands which were of small value, and so 
not worth recording. 

Poor's Box. The injunctions of 1647 order the provision of a chest with three keys near 
the high altar. Till the restorers" took them away, such chests remained in some places on 
one side of the chancel, jnst below the step of the presbytery. Collecting boxes of earlier date 
are sometimes found. They had been common in connexion with shrines and images so 
long as such remained. 

Pews. Most churches had pews for the use of the people, though they were not crowded 
with them as became the custom at a later date. They occupied the eastern part of the nave 
and of the aisles (where there were any), the passages between the blocks being very wide. 
When a church had chapels at the sides of the chancel they also were often fitted with pews, 
arranged so that they might be used by worshippers either at the high altar or at the altars of 
the respective chapels. Shut up pews or closets, as they were called, were to be found in some 
churches. Thev were generally the enclosures about altars at which there had been chantries, 
and were used by the patrons of the chantries as private pews. This use continued after the 
suppression of the chantries. 

Pulpit. This was ordered by the injunctions of 1547 to be provided where it did not 
already exist. The Oospel and Epistle at High Mass, which at this time were read in English, 
were to be read in the pulpit^ or in such a place that the people might conveniently hear 
them.* 

A Desk for Books. The great Bible was to be placed where the people might have 
access to it, and the Paraphrases of Erasmus were also to be provided for the r^ing of 
the people. For these there must have been a reading desk of some sort. The custom of 
placing books of devotion or instruction in the church for the private reading of the people 
had been used before this, and it became very common in the seventeenth centnir. 

Tables with Insobiption& Besides books there were placed in many churches framed 
tablets with writings for the instruction and edification of the people. As early as 1488, we find 
the ten commandments set up at St Christopher's at Stock.^ 

The Pont. The Pont Cover. The Pont Cloth. The font usually stood near the 
west end of the nave. Its cover was kept locked down, as the use was to keep it filled with 
water which was hallowed only occasionally, and not at each .baptism as now. The font cloth is 
an ornament often mentioued in inventories, but I do not remember to have found any 
reference to it except in them or in churchwardens' accounts, and I am not sure what it was. 
It was generally of linen, but sometimes of silk. 

Tre Chrismatory. The Salt. A Candle. A Ewer Ain> Basin. A Napkin. All 
these things were used in the old office of baptism, and often a locker was provided near the 
font to keep them in. The ewer and basin were for the sponsors to wash their hands after 
taking the child firom the font/ There is no evidence of the use of a shell or anything of tiiat 
sort for the affnsion of water by the priest. 

The Chyrsom Cloth. This was a linen kerchief placed on the head of the infant after 
the unction which used to follow baptism. It might not be turned again to common use, and 
was to be brought back to the church. The general custom was for the mother to bring and 



1 ** Four oope6 of orimsbn yelvet plaiae with orphieys of doth of goulde for standers.*' York Fabric RolU, p. 309. 

s In 1530 William Lerylf ax, of Beverley, left by wiU a house to be sold, and the prooeeds to be spent in a fnU 
suit of Testments for St. Mary's Church there, indudiog two oopiee to stand in the qwhere '* or four ** iff the 
money wiU mount so fer." Tett. Ebor. V., p. 2^. 

s For two stolTs (stools^ for the rectors of the queyre." Churchwardens* accounts for St. Mary's-at-ffiU, 
London, 1531, printed in Nichols's Illustrations, 

* In 1547, the churchwardens of St. Margaret's, Westminster, paid two shiUixigs ''for malring of the stone in the 
body of the church for the priest to declare ue pistiUs and gos^eils ; " and in 1553, fifteen shiBings for ** a pulpit, 
where the curate and the darke did read the chapters at service time. NichoUs's Illustrations^ pp. 12 and 14. 

» Arehaoloffia, Vol. XLV., p. 118. 

6 In 1466 William Holme, vicar of Mattersey, Notts., left a ewer and basin to his church, addingin his wiU et 
vofo guod hi^ modi pelvis et lavacrum deserviant temporibus baptizacionis infaneium,** Test, £bor,\6i, 11., p. 279. 
A liie bequest was made by Agas Herte to the church of St James, Bury St. Edmunds, in 1522. See her will 
printed in £ury Wills and Inventories j p. 116. At Wiffgenhale St. Peter, in Norfolk, \b a piscina like Uiat of an 
altars but in the south wall of the nave, four feet from tne west wall. {Archeeological Journal^ YoL XLYL, p. 394.) 
I beliere this was for pouring away the water after the washing. 
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offer it at her chnrching, whence the name shriving cloth sometimes ^ven to it. The chrysom 
doths were made into articles for church use, such as altar cloths and surph'ces.^ 

Holy Watbb Stoges. A holy water stock was placed at each of the principal doors of 
entrance. It was eiUier a stone basin or a Tessei of metal or wood placed on a bracket or hung 
on a pin. 

The Shbiying Pew. This was what is now called a confessional. It was certainly used 
in London, and I have met with instances elsewhere, but I do not think it was in general use. 
It is sometimes called the shriving house. We do not know anything of its form beyond what 
is BQggested by the names.' 

[The Litany Desk.] This has been so often included in lists purporting to be of the 
ornaments of the second year of Edward YI. that I mention it here, lest it should be thoufi:ht 
that it has been inadyertently omitted, but I can find no eyidence of its haying been used so 
early. The injunctions of 1547 ordereid that immediately, before High Mass, the priest and 
others of the quire — not the priest alone, as is now the custom — should kneel in the midst of the 
church, and there sing or say plainly and distinctly, the litany. This was a modification of the 
old procession, and the litany itself was often called the procession. Some such conyenience as 
the degk yery likely soon came into use, but the only mention of anything of the kind for many 

J ears that I know of, is one entry in some churchwardens' accounts of the time of Mary, 
elonging to the parish of Oheswardine, Salop.' It runs for a forme to serye in procession 
tyme." This " forme," I have no donbt^ was a thing for the priest and others to kneel at when 
singing the " procession " or litany. 

I^Oaee Cloth. This was a sort of yeil which was held oyer the heads of a newly 
married conple when they receiyed the blessing. 

The Paste. This was scarcely an ecclesiastical ornament. It was a sort of coronet worn 
by brides at weddings; and it appears that some parishes had them and let them out at a regular 
charge to those who wanted them. The parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, bought one in 
1540 for £4 lOs.^ as appears by the parish books. The price is considerable, and in 1564 the 
thing is described as " set with perle and stone." About the same time mention is made of one 
at St. Lawrence's, Reading, and another at Steyning/ in Sussex. 

The Pyx. A Purse to put it in. The Bell. The Lantern. These were used in 
taking the Sacrament to the sick. I belieye that in poor parishes the priest took the pyx which 
ordinarily hung oyer the altar, but in most a special one was used. And it appears from an 
inyentory of the goods of St. Mary's Church, Sandwich, that sometimes a cup for the ablution 
was in some way fitted to it.^ The pyx was often, though perhaps not always, carried in a little 
basr or purse.' The bell and lantern were carried by the clerk, or it might be, by two clerks 
before him who bore the Sacrament The chrismatory has already been mentioned. It con- 
tained the oil for the sick, with the other two oils, it being the custom to keep all together. 

A Gross for Funerals. It was required that a church shoald have a special cross to be 
carried before the corpse at a funeral. 

The Handbell. This was rung before the funeral procession on its way to the church. 
It was also used for crying of obits, that is, giving notice of them abroad in the parish, and 
asking for prayers for the soul of the deceased. 

The Bier. The Common Coffin. The Pall. Torches. Standing Candlesticks 
with Lights. Each parish was bound to haye a bier, and the other things were often kept in 



^ " Itm : an altar cloth made of shriving cloths." Liyentory of goods belonging to St. Mary's Guild at Boston. 
Peacock's Church Furniture, p. 204. 

> TmaginatiTe sextons and such folk are apt to call anything in an old ohnroh, which they can not understand, a 
eottfe»9umalj especially if it has a hole of any sort in it But I do not think a real one exists. It is possible that tiie 
curious chamber at Tanfield, near Bipon, is a confessional ; but I think it is a watching closet. It may, perhaps, 
have served both purposes. 

» Quoted by the Bev. J. T. Fowler, in the Chweh Timet, 7 Dec., 1883. Some may, perhaps, think it strange to 
find this note in the time of Queen Mary. But it should be remembered that, on the accession of Mary, the return 
was made not to the state of things before the beginmng of the Beformation, but to that at the death of 
Hemy Ym., when scarcely anything remained to be done in the way of real reform, except the translation of the 
services into English. There was a Koman party at Ck>urt. and to it we owe the persecution, which has made the 
name of Mary unpopular, but such men as Gardiner and Tonstal had been leading reformers, and although the 
excesses of the puritan faction in Edward's time drove them now to accept the authority of the Bishop of Borne, 
there is no reason for believing that they had changed in that respect. It is at least significant that, of aU the 
shrines which had been taken down in Henrv's time, the only one Imown to have been set up again in Mary^s was 
at Westminster Abbey, a new royal foundation. 

< See Stueex Archceotogieal Collections, VIII., p. 137 ; aUo Maehyn'e Diary, p. 240. 

> " A oowpe of sylver and gylt for the Sacrament with a lytell cuppe there yn gylt to give the seke body drynke 
thereof, xxix oz." Boys's History of Sandwich, p. 374. 

• "Payd for sylk for mekyng off a pursse to here the sakarament in to seke forlke vij«* payd to Alson 
Fendyk for makyn^ off the same pursse viijd.'* Churchwardens' accounts for the parish of Leverton, in Lincoln' 
shire for 1644. Frmted by Mr. Edward Peacock in Archaoloyta, XLI., p. 356. Xhe sum paid for making must 
have included some embroidery or other ornament. 

2 U 
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the chnrcb, and a charge made for their use from snch as conld afford it Bmrial in a coffin waB 
the exception, bnt many churchea had one with a hinged lid, which used to be lent to bring 
bodies to the grave in.* 

Other Funeral Oear. In descriptive accounts of important funerals two special lights 
are often mentioned as the white branchss. They were carried in the procession and placed 
upon the coffin during the servicies. What may be intended for one of them appears standing 
upon the coffin in the contemporary drawing of the ftineral of Abbot Islvp in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and engraved in their Vetusta Montmenta, Vol. IV., Plate 18. In 
the written account of the funeral two are said to have been used. Machyn, the diarist, who 
seems to have had a trade interest in such things, often mentions white branches. At York 
they used to lay a small cross upon the body at a funeral ; and in 1409 the want of such a cross 
was thought serious enough to be presented at a visitation.' It is then spoken of as a local 
custom, but it was used in other places. The herse, a canopy of curtains with many lights 
above it, was rather an undertaker's affair than an ornament of the church. It had grown to 
be a very extravagant thing,* The banners and heralds' stuff generally were only matters of 
worldly pomp, and it was no doubt for that reason that the puritans did not object to them.* 

It was the custom to lay a doth or pall over a grave inside a church until the gravestone 
or tomb was made and often to place lights at the head and foot Sometimes there were endow- 
ments to keep up lights round tombs, but these had been confiscated by the Act 1st Ed. VI., 
cap. 14. 

The Canopy for Proobbsions. This was a canopy carried on four staves above the 
Sacrament in processions. The procession on Corpus Christi day, with other usages belonging 
to particular seasons, was being put down in 1548. They were forbidden, but, so far as I can 
find, not in a way that can be said to have had the authority of Parliament ; and it seems that 
this year the prohibition had not yet taken effect generally, except where the direct influence of 
the coart was strong. I therefore include the canopy and some other things similarly affected 
in the list of ornaments retained in the second year of King Edward. They appear to have 
been used in most churches in 1548, in many in 1549, but not generally after that. 

Torch Staves and Torches for Processions. To carry before the Sacrament. 

The Lenten Veil. A curtain generally of blue or white or of the two " paned " together, 
which was drawn across the chancel before the altar in Lent. 

The Easter Sepulchre. This, though only set up for a short time each year, was often 
an elaborate and costly structure, and, to judge from the many gifts for its adornment, it would 
seem that of all the ceremonies of Passiontide that of the Sepulchre most deeply affected the 
minds of the peopla 

The Triangular Candlestick. Called also the fferse and the Judas It was used to 
put the candles on during the office of TenebrcB on the three last days of Holv Week. 

The Paschal Candlestick. Every parish church seems to have had this in the form 
either of a large standing candlestick of wood or metal or of a basin hanging from the roof,* 
or, I believe, sometimes not hanging. Its place was on the north side of the presbytery. I 
am not sure that the ceremonv of the new fire was gone through in parish churches, though 
it may have been in some of the largest and best appointed ones. Except the paschal candle- 
stick, the articles used in it do not appear in parish inventories. 

Baiters. Banners, standards, and streamers in various forms were used to deck the 
churches and carried in proc-essions. Banners seem at first to have specially belonged to the 
Bogation processions, but were afterwards used in those of Corpus Christi and others. They 
bore various devices — figures of saints, coats of arms, badges, and sometimes texts. I hafe 
mentioned the custom of hanging one to the cross. 



1 This custom was long kept up, and even yet a common coffin may sometimes be found stowed away in an old 
church. I lately saw one of the 17th century at Howden, in Yorkshire, and I have heard of others. 

3 York Fabric SolU, p. 247. 

< At the funeral of John Faston, at Bromholm, in 1466, the glass had to be taken out of two lu^hts of th« 
windows to let the smoke out. Paston Letters, Gairduer's edition. Vol. II., p. 268. This was the funeral ofa country 
gentleman only. 

4 The funeral of Oliyer CromweU is a notable example. 

* The word Judas has been laid hold of by the correct ones and appropriated to mean a sham candle, and in 
an odd way tiie existence of the word has been made an excuse for the shun. It is quite true that Judmsin old 
writing does sometimes mean a sham candle, but not often ; and I do not belieye that an instance can be found in 
which it is used, as it generally is now, for a wooden candle to be put on an altar. It is used for the herse light as 
above, for a staff with a castle on the top to carry a torch in procession, and for a wooden core or stiff ener round 
which the paschal candle was cast. The word is curious, and needs explanation. It seems to have been used indif* 
ferently for any movable wooden thing made to set a candle or candles upon. 

< The hanging basin was a London fashion ; but we sometimes meet it elsewhere. In Mr. Peacock's Lincoln- 
shire inveutohes me paschal post is often mentioned. I take it to have been a wooden candlestick standing on the 
ground, or perhaps fixed in it. 
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Bells in thb Steeple. The Clooe and Chimes. A parish church was to be proyided, 
not with a bell* bat with bells, and even the smallest had two. Chapels sometimes had one bell 
only. Eich churches had ** tuneable " peals of bells, though they did not ring them as was done 
later. Clocks and chimes playing on the bells were not very uncommon.^ 

GLAPPER& The returns of church ^oods in Lincolnshire in Elizabeth's time, printed by 
Mr. Peacock in his Church Furniture, often include clappers or claps.' They were things to 
make a noise with at times when by custom the church bells were not used. Their use is very 
ancient, and it is found also in the Eastern Church. But there is not evidence to prove that 
it was general in English parish churches in the sixteenth century. I am not sure what a 
clapper was like here,^ but I think it was a board hung up by a loop and struck with a mallet 
A like machine was used in monastic cloisters. At Eouen they used a horn instead of bells in 
Holy Week,* and so many customs were common to England and Normandy that I should not 
be surprised to learn that the same was sometimes done here. But I have not found proof of 
it yet. 

FiEB Pans. The Pome. Fire pans were kept in vestries chiefly to supply embers for the 
censers, but sometimes they were put m the church in cold weather. The idea of warming a 
whole interior is a very modem one.^ Of old, men used to protect themselves from cold by 
putting on extra clothing. But for the celebrating priest, lest his hands should become 
nnmbol with cold, so that be could not properly use them, there was sometimes provided a thing 
like the muff-warmer which ladies use now. It was warmed with water or with a heated ba^ 
and from its shape was called pomum. It had a little tray to stand in. 

Cressets. CAin>LES fob Liqht. Except at the service at midnight or very early in the 
morning on Christmas Day, for which we find candles regularly provided,^ a parish church 
seems never to have been lighted up. The ordinary services were said by daylight, except the 
earliest Masses in winter, and at them the worshippers did not need to read, so that a light or 
two to guide them on entering the church would serve. In quires where the night office was 
kept we know that they used to put cressets or mortars^ at doors and corners where people had 
to pass, and there is proof that the like was sometimes done in parish churches in a stone with 
seven cressets, which does, or did very lately, stand on a base inside the north door of that at 
Lewanick, in Cornwall I have seen such stones in other parish churches, but not one which, 
like this, appeared to be in its original position. In the north wall of the west tower of 
Blakeney Church, Norfolk, is a recess with six holes in two rows, evidently intended to 
hold candles to light people coming in at the door near by ; and it was very likely usual to put 
a light in such a place. But if there had been any general lighting up, the churchwardens* 
aoconnts would contain some record of it, which, with the exception just mentioned, they do 
not When it was dark in the church it was dark out of doors, and folk who wanted light 
would bring their lanterns.* 

Now as to the ornaments of the ministers. By '^ministers*' here are meant all who 
minister about the service, from the Archbishop to the humblest clerk. But as before, I shall 
speak chiefly of the things which would be used in a parish church. 

The CA880C3K. The Pribst's Cap. The Amyb. The Tippet. These things were not 
kept by the churches, as they were part of the ordinary clerical dress of the time, and the 
surplice might almost have been included with them, as most clerks wore their own and came 
to church in them, as they still do at the Universities. The priest's cap has its modem 



1 John Barat, whoie wUl has already been qaoted with respect to ohimee inBide the ohuroh, also left money for 
the repair of those in the Steele of his parish church, and desired that they should play Requiem Etemam at certain 
times m memory of him. 

3 Pages 43, 118, 126, 138, &c. 

s They were of wood, as some are recorded to have been burned. 

4 De Yert, Ctrdmonies de VEgliee, 2nd edition (1709), Vol. I., p. 61. 

s There is a letter in the Oentletnan^t Magazine for 1755 (p. 68) in which stoyes in churches are mentioned as a 
novelty much to be commended. The earliest example I haye found of any proyision for warming haying been 
made at the building of a church is at St. John's, Wakefield, which was built about 1790. In making some alterations 
there a few months ago, I found that there had been two open fireplaces in the outer comers of the aisles at the 
west end. They were far under the gaUery, and can haye done yery little towards warming people in pews, the 
tops of which were aboye the tops of the fireplaces. They had long ago been superseded, and were plastered oyer 
and forgotten. 

* I giye, from amongst many examples, two chosen for their late date from the accounts of the Church of 
St. Helen, Abingdon, pnnted in Nichots's Illustrationt (p. 143). 1561 — ith Eliz: Fayed for four pounds of 
Oandills upon Christmas in the morning for the Masse." 1574— 16th Eliz : Payed for Candilles for the Church at 
Ohristmas.'* 

7 They were cups of stone, metal, or earthenware which were filled with grease, and a wick set to bum in each. 
For examples see two papers in the Arehaologieal Journal, YoL XXXIX., one (p. 390) by the Bey. T. Lees, the 
other (p. ^) by Sir Henry Dryden. 

8 I was told lately at Sidburr, in Deyonshire, that a few years ago only the pulpit and reading desk were 
lighted up in the churon there, ana on dark afternoons in winter people used to bring their own lights. 

2 U 2 
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representative in the square college cap, which is directly deriyed from it by a gradaal process 
of stiffening. The hiretta is a foreign degi*adation of the same sort, and I can not understand 
why, when we have our own tradition, we should go out of our way to adopt a foreign one. 
The Uretta is certainly not more comely than the English cap ; and if men must have a change 
it would be better to return to the old shape from which both have been derived. Some of our 
bishops have nearly done this, but they have gone back only to the time of James I. The cap 
was used in processions and in quire,^ but n$ver by any priest or clerk ministering at or 
approaching the altar. 

The amys was a fur hood with a cape, originally intended to keep the wearer warm. 
Later it became a badge of dignity, and distinctions were made in its material and form. 

The tippet was a scarf generally of black silk, sometimes lined with for. It has a cnrious 
later history. It was retained by dignitaries, who wore it, as they still do, in quire. Bishop 
Blomfield, of London, for some reason wished all his clergy to use it, and from them it spread to 
other dioceses. Then it came to be called a stole, and that soon led to its being made like one. 
Thus it comes that the stole is now generally used, though fifty years ago it was as obsolete as 
the chasuble was. 

The Amiok The Alb.* The Girdle. The Stole. The Panon. The Chasuble. 
These made up what was called a siugle vestment Every parish church was bound to possess 
one, and I think they generally did possess at least three, which were assigned according to 
their quality, and often with little regard to their colour, to festal, ferial and penitential tunes 
respectively. A full vestment included also 

The Dalmatio, The Tunio with amices, albs, girdles and &nons for the gospeller and 
epistoler, and a stole for the gospeller. Churches which could afford them were bound to have 
these also, and rich churches had many. A set or vestment often included other things besides 
these, as a cope or several copes, vestments and curtains for the altar, vestments for servers, a 
cloth for the lectern and sometimes other things. 

C0PB8. Copes were worn by the clergy in processions and for the censing of the altars at 
mattins and evensong on feasts. They did not wear them all through the office ; but the custom 
seems to have been to lay the cope upon the altar before the service and take it thence before 
the censing. Churches in which the ceremonial ruling of the choir was used had also copes for 
the two or sometimes four standers," who wore uiem at Mass, as well as at mattins and 
evensong. 

The Morse was an appendage to the cope which was, I think, seldom found in parish charches. 
It had originally been a real clasp by which the cope was closed in the front, but by the 
sixteenth century it had become a merely ornamental brooch of goldsmith's work, which was 
fastened to the front band. 

It may be well here to mention the Rationale which is included in some lists professing to 
be of the Edwardian ornaments. I do not know an English name for it, nor any evidence of 
its ever having been used in an English parish church. It was one of several ornaments affected 
by prelates in the twelfth century in imitation of the Aaronic high priests. But the fashion 
does not seem to have generally lasted long. 

Surplices. Sochets. Three surplices' and a rochet are included in the list of things to 
be provided by the parishioners, set forth by Archbishop Robert Winchelsea of Canterbur;p in 
1305. And Lynde weed's note on the rochet is ^'Rochetum . . • differt a superpellicio qttia 
superpeUidum hahet manicas pendtUas sed rochetum est sine manicis et ordinatur pro clerico 
ministraturo sacerdoU vel forsan ad opus ipsius sacerdoUs in hapUsando pueros ne per manicas 
ipsius hrachia tmpediantur,*' In quires, or at least in those of old foundation, clerks minister* 
ing at the altar used albs, but in parish churches the rochet was generally used. It 
was sleeved sometimes, but its sleeves were close and not hanging like those 01 a snrplice. 
There is a very curious representation of the procession in a small church, carved on some 
pew ends, at Trull in Somerset. Illustrations of them have been published by the Society of 



1 The costom of ooYerisg the head in ohuroh wai muoh commoner in ihe middle ages than it is now. Hie 
change was one of many which resulted from the stnigffle between the Ghnroh and the Puritans in the sersn- 
teenth century. The Puritans abused the liberty, so Ohurchmen set themselves against it, and in the end snooeeded 
in stopping it. 

s The alb was properly of linen, but the inyentories of great churches often include silk albs, and the way they 
are sometimes classed and aesoribed (as in the Westminster Abbey inventory taken at the suppression, printed in the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaologieal Society, Vol. IV., p. 335) diows that tiiey were really silk 
vestments, and not linen ones with ornaments of silk. 

s It appears from the following passage from a tract vrinted in London in 1634, witii the title Of the dde 
God and uie newe,*' and quoted in Arckaologiay Vol. XLv. p. 210, that silk surplices were a vanity oooasioDally 
indulged in by secular canons. Afterwards do come in our masters and lords ox the dose with gray amyoes ana 
havyng on a very white surples of most fyne raynes or sylke." 

4 Lyndewode, Provincials, Be : see : edi : e : Ut paroehiani. 
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Antiqnaries/ the Conncil of which has kindly allowed me to use the blocks here. The clerks are 
shown in very short rochets with close sleeves, and the work may be as late as the time of Qaeen 
Elizabeth. In great qoires servers nsed to be vested in tunicles, and sometimes in copes.' But 
I think they never were in parish churchea Such vestments described as " for children" are 
not uncommon in narish inventories. Sometimes it is said that they are for St Nicholas's 
bishop, and probably they all were so. That sport was very popular in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and ornaments sometimes of considerable value were given for it. 

I have now completed the list of ornaments so far as my knowledge goes. There are some 
amongst them which are now in abeyance, because the usages with which they were connected, 
are not provided for in our present formularies. Of these it m^ be said that the time of 
ministration " for which they were appointed never recnrs now. jSut the most in number, the 
most ancient, and the most important can be used as well with oar present services as they 
could with those of 1548 or 1549. And so let us use them, and not any novelties English or 
foreign instead of them. The introduction of foreign ornaments is mischievous fi^m the 
countenance which it ^ives to those who profess to see in Uie pi'esent revival within the Church 
of England only an imitation of the Church of Rome. And we do not want the things, our own 
are better. 



t See Archaologia, Vol. XLVHL, page 342, and Plate 26. 

s For example of both at York Minater see Fabric Boll$, pp. 228. 233 and 234. They had seta of four toniolet 
pro thuribulariu $t ehorittit in each of the four oolouzs white, red, blue, and green. 



S. DUNSTAN'S, STEPNEY. 

By G. H. birch, F.S.A,^ 



Many of yon, I dare say most of yon, hare read Walter Besant's ''All in a Garden Fair,*^ in 
which book one of the characters spei^ of this neighbourhood : — See, here is a map of great 
London, here are the great contignous cities, the beaatifal, the picturesque and unknown of 
Whitechape], Stepney, Bow, Stratford, Old Ford, Bethnal Green, Shadwell and Wapping. They 
are all of them cities of the JPeople. They are cities of the industrious poor ; they are cities of the 
ignorant. If their country is great they know nothing of her greatn^ because nobody teaches 
them. You English/' continues M. Philipon, are so proud in your greatness that you do not 
think it worth your while to teach your own people how great they are. If the country is rich 
and glorious they see nothing of the wealth ot the glory. If it is full of Art and treasures, they 
know nothing of Art, they are left to find out Art and everything else by themselves." I have 
quoted this as an introduction to the subject of this old church in which we meet, because there 
is a certain amount of aptness, a certain amount of truth, a certain amount of reproach. How 
far the two last may have been met and grappled with, or indeed had been even when those 
words were peoned, by the Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, Bethnal Green Museum, and hosts 
of other gooa and pious influences, is foreign to my subject. I allude to them because of the 
influence that they may in time exert to wipe away the reproach from among us that these 
thousands and thousands of our fellow-men have been left in their unlovely lives to toil on the 
same dull, unceasing round until death, and that we have never lightened that burden by so 
much as stretching forth a single finger. 

"Well, we are in the midst of these contiguous cities, in the very nucleus from which they 
sprang and covered regions to the north — and far east and south, to the great highway of nations 
— the river. Houses and streets in never-ending lines for miles and miles, hundreds of new 
churches and districts, whole parishes, now in their turn ancient, have emanated from this old 
and venerable building, the mother church, of Whitechapel, Bow, Spitalfields, Limehonse, 
Shadwell, Poplar, Weeping, Bethnal Green, Ratclifle, Mile End and Blackwall. That fact 
alone attests its antiquity, and yet, like many other old churches, we don't know to this day when 
it was founded; all that we know and what history tells us of it is that at certain ordinary 
starting-points it was here ; its dedication to S. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, points to 
its being pre-Norman. We know ^m the Domesday Survey, where it is called Stibenhede, 
and afterwards Stebenhythe and Stebunhethe, that this parish was a manor belonging to and 
attached to the Bishopric of London. I will not trouble you with the number of hides and 
camcates and virgates, nor with the ploughs or the villains who followed them as they turned 
up the soil for the many seed-times and harvests — the event of the lives of those rude forefathers 
of the hamlet who now sleep until that great harvest when the reapers shall be the angels, and 
they themselves are all garnered in on the golden floor. 

Whatever may have been the appearance, one point is clearly apparent in the survey, that 
it was extensively cultivated. The Bishop was not the only possessor — the chapter of S. Paul's 
held land here, which seems to have been very productive. Altogether they held 6^ hides. 
Possibly it was nearly all arable and meadow land, just those sort of meadows one sees in a flat 
country, for flat it always was, bounded by the river Lea and the Thames. Besides the pasture 
for kine, there was wood enough to give pannage for some seven or eight hundred swine, and 
there were four mills probably on the Lea. What a contrast now between those days when all 
round here the kine stood knee-deep in the flowery meads, or the billowy corn-fields waved 
beneath the gentle summer breeze, and the song of the lark was borne upon it ; alas, the enemy 
has sown the tares, and what a crop ! Man m^e the town and God made the country. 

Bural indeed was Stepney, and I dare say its comparative safety close to the walled city 
gave security to the peaceful inhabitants, except when the dreaded Dane came with his ships, 
and their swelling sails could be seen ascending the Lea or the Thames, and the smoke of the 
burning homesteads warned them to fly within the pent-up walls. 

S. Dunstan, to whom this church is dedicated, was a saint with many peculiarities ; indeed 
BO marked were they, that I think his canonization in these days would have been postponed. 
Separating all the legendary stories and accepting only historicfd facts as recorded, he seems to 



^ Read in the yestry of Stepney Church, June 15thy 1889. 
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baTe been of a tnrbnlent and meddlesome dispoeition. He may have had trying people to deal 
with, and probably was forced into the position of resisting the powers that were. His doable 
banishment, his connivance with the shamefo) ontraee on Qaeen Elgiva, whose face was bamt 
with hot irons to spoil her beauty, his behaviour to Athelstane and Eadwy certainly do not 
seem saintlike. He was, however, in those early times, an enlightened promoter of the arts, and 
8o has some sort of claim on our consideration ; but good or bad, he has gone to his account, and 
was buried in the year 987 beneath the sdtar at Canterbary. That he was soon held in high 
estimation, and that the evil was buried with his bones, and the good instead lived after him, 
is a proof, I think, that some of his misdeeds must have been exaggerated ; and S. Duustan was 
the saint to whom this church, and two others in London, were dedicated. 

The first general view of this spacious church would give one the idea that it was entirely 
a fifteenth century building, but on a nearer examination, you will find remains of at least three 
previous structures. The font, though modern, is Romanesque in form, and preserves the 
tradition of the ancient one which survived to the present century. The old one was destroyed 
when the church was restored. In the vestry is an old drawing, showing it to have been a plain 
moulded bowl, and with rather rude central aod angular shafts. 

In the chancel are remains of the Early English Sedilia ; again, in the north aisle the 
succeeding century left its mark in the windows, which are of the fourteenth century, 
showing that then the church was a spacious one, and possessed nave and aisles of much the 
same size as at present ; but, in about the middle of the next century, the whole church seems 
to have been rebuilt and remodelled, and we have a fine type of a fifteenth-century town 
church, which, like S. Margaret's, Westminster ; S. Giles', Cripplegate; S. Andrew Undershaft, 
and others, had no chancel arch ; but it by no means follows that the roof was continnous, for 
I am inclined to believe that the chancel roof was always lower, and that the distinction 
between the two was marked by a flat or slightly arched beam carrying the east wall of nave, 
and that the lower part was filled in by the screen, and the rood and its attendant figures might 
have been carried by this beam placed against the wall, or the space may have been occupied 
by a fresco of the Doom or Last Judgment. 

The screen was evidently carried right across nave and aisles, the aisles of the chancel 
forming chapels. The staircase and door to the roodloft remain. 

The removal of the plaster ceiling some years back brought to light the ancient roof, which 
is singularly good, and one of the best in London ; the carved rafters or ribs are set close 
together with a tie beam at the level of the collars with a carved boss at the intersection, similar 
to Bow, but finer. The old north and south porches have gone, the doors remain in the last 
bay but one westward; at the north door are the remains of a holy water stoup much mutilated. 
The piers are octagonal and the arches rather flat and poor, carrying a dwarfed clerestory of two 
lights, with an eastern window above the chancel roof. The tower seems to have suffered most, 
and contains a good peal of ten bells. 

In the north-east side of chancel is a hagioscope commanding the High Altar from the 
altar in the south chapel, and close by is the tomb of Sir Henry Colet, the father of our celebrated 
Dean of S. Paul's, an eminent mercer, and twice Lord Mayor of London. Sir Henry Colet lived 
in a large house close by called the " Great Place," and hither very often came the Dean. 
There are other fine monuments to Sir Thomas Spert, Jane Neville, Lady Dethick, the wife of 
Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King at Arms, Elizabeth Startute, and of her son-in-law and 
daughter. Xo brasses remain, but there used to be some very fine matrices of several. 

Several tombs are mentioned in Weever's Funeral Monuments^ which no longer exist. 
Among them was that of Henry Stuart, an infant son of Matthew, Earl of Lennox, and elder 
brother of the Earl of Darnley, who married Mary of Scots. Another was of John Eyte, 
bishop of Carlisle, with a long inscription, beginning : — 

'* Undyr this ston olosyde and marmorate 
Lyeth John Eitte, Londoner Natyffo." 

There was also the tomb of John Pace, the successor of Colet, in the deanery of S. Paul's, 
with a laudatory inscription : — 

Richardus jaoet hio yenerabilia Ule decanns 

Qui fuit etatis dootuB Apollo sue ; 
Eloquio, forma, ingenio, virtutibus, arte 

Nobilis, etemum yiyere dignuB erat. 
Gonsilio bonus, ingenio fuit utilis acri, 

Facnuda eloquii dexteritate poteDS. 
Non rigidus, non ore mlnax, anabilis omnl 

Tempore ; seu puero seu loquerero seni. 
NuIIi unquam nocuit, multos adjuvit, et omnes 

Officii studuit demeruisse bonos. 
TantuB hie et talis, ne non deleatur ademptue 

Flent muse, et laceris mesta Minerva comis. 
Obiit anno 1532, etat. circiter 
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Ifc is a popnlar tradition that all people bom at sea are parishioners of S. Danstan*B» 
Stepney. So large as this parish is, if we include that also, I think Stepn^ bids ftir to he the 
most extensiye parish nnder the sun, bat perhaps the see " was that of London, to which it 
belonged nntil Bishop Bidlev got rid of it in 1550. Braybroke resided here, and died at the 
Palace or Manor Hoase. But the old tradition seems to have inflnenced a ^reat nnmber 
of master mariners and seamen to be buried here, and some of the inscriptions are Tery 
qaaint and original. 

One of a Captain John Duneh I think is worth preserving, it is given in Hatton : — 

*' Tho' Boreas bluts and Neptune's waves 
Have tossed me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by Qod^a decree, 
I harbonr here below. 
Where I do now at anohor ride. 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I most set sail, 
Our Admural— Christ to meet/* 

Agamst the west wall is a stone brought from Carthage with these odd lines : — 

" Of Oarthage wall I was a stone, 
O mortals read with pity I 
Time consnmes aU, it spareth none, 
Man, mountain, town nor city. 
Therefore, O mortals I now bethink 
Ton wherennto yon must, 
Since now snch stately buildings 
Lie buried in the dust. 

Thomas Hughes, 1668.*' 



BOW CHURCH. 

By G. H. birch, F.8.A.^ 



Thb dedioation of this ohurch is to S. Mary. The place was known anciently as Stratford 
for the high road here crossed the Lea by an ordinary ford, until Queen Matilda built the 
bridge, and the collection of small houses which naturally sprung up at the bridge-head 
requiring a church, the parish was carved out of Stepney, and was Imown as Stratford-le-Bow 
or atte Bow. This term Bow means, as you know, a bridge or arch, and gave the same title to 
the more famous 8. Mary-le-Bow in Chepe. It seems almost incredible that a ford could have 
existed here from the depth and sluggishness of the stream, and its muddy bed, and judging 
from an inquisition as to who was liable for the repairs of the bridge taken in 1808, it is there 
distinctly stated that at the time when Matilda, the good queen, lived, the road crossed the 
stream at Old Ford, further up, where the Boman road crossed into Essex, and that even there 
the passage was dangerous, owing to frequent inundations, and so Matilda turned the road to 
where it now is, and caused a bridge to be built across between this village of Stratford and 
West Ham, but the hamlet was known as StraXford before, clearly pointing to some sort of ford. 
Queen Eleanor caused the bridge to be repaired. The foundation of the church or chapelry took 
place in 1811, and was granted by Bishop Baldock, and the cause of it is also set forth through 
the distance to the parish church of Stepney, and the difficultyin times of floods ; it is described 
as being built on a piece of ground which was part of the King's Highway. It continued a 
chapel of ease to Stepney until 1719, when it was made a distinct parish. 

The plan consists of nave and aisles, and there is this peculiarity in the plan, that the aisles 
are abnormally narrow, the position of the church in the King's Highway explains thia 
Although at the first glance one would say the church was entirely a fifbeenth-oentury building, 
if you examine the three eastermost arches of the nave arcade, there is a slightly earlier look 
about them, pointing to the fact that they are remains of the first church, which was afterwurds 
lengthened. There is no chancel arch, and the roof is similar to that of Stepney Church. 



1 Read in Bow Church, June 15th, 1889. 
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fflSTORICAL NOTES ON THE CITY OF ANGERS, 



ITS ECCLESIOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 



By GEORGE H. 



BIRCH, F.S.A. 



In one of the fairest districts of France, famous by its dose connection both with French 
history and also with that of onr own country, not far from the swiftly rollinc; current of the 
Loire, which on its conrse hither westward has flowed past many a castle and many a &moas 
town and city, each a chapter in the history of France, stands this city to which I wish to-night 
to draw yonr special attention. Familiar as I am with most of the cities in that Mr conn&y, 
the pictnresqne ones of Normandy, Picardy and Brittany, the splendid glories of those of 
Central France, and the more distant ones of the snnny sooth with all their wealth of Roman 
remains, yet this city of Angers somehow does intei'est, and always has interested me, more than 
any, and ib one in which I loye to linger, and note with sorrow from year to year how gradually 
its old landmarks are disappearing one by one, and how modern improyements are tearing out, 
page by page, whole chapters in its history. For this reason I now bring it before yonr notice, 
trusting that what I haye to tell about it may perhaps awaken a desire amonff some of my 
aadi^ce who haye not yet seen it, to yisit it before nearly eyerything is eliminated, and also that 
my paper may serye as a guide, although but a poor one, to the many objects of interest yet 
contained within its boundaries. 

I have alluded to its proximity to the Loire, the longest riyer in France, which, rising at 
the foot of the mountain Gerbier des Jones, far away in the south in the Ard^che, flows north- 
west, nntil it reaches Briare, and then westward, until it falls into the Bay of Biscay. But 
V Angers is not actually on the Loire, but on the Mayenne or Maine, which, after reoeiying the 
Sarthe and another stream called also the Loire, flows past Angers, and joins the main stream of 
the Loire some four miles below. It will be seen at a glance that a town placed in this manner 
mnst always haye seryed as a strategic point to protect these riyers, so its early settlement by the 
Andes, or Andegaves, a Gaulish trit^ is not to be wondered at; and tough customers to dispossess 
these Andegayes turned out to be when Caesar first attempted their subjugation. But dispossessed 
they were, the final struggle taking place at the Fonts de Ce, under Dumnacus, their leader, who 
was killed, and to whose memory the French Government haye lately erected a statue on the 
bridge, neyer neglecting an opportunity of commemorating in statuary fictitious representations 
of what they think these heroes who fought for La Patrie " ought to be like ; and no small 
blame to them if they rush to the opposite extreme to that of ours, who permit our starring 
heroes to sell their Victoria crosses for bread and refuse an obolus to Belisarius. 

This town of the Andes became, under Roman sway, the town of Juliomagus, and no mean 
dt^, judging from the Roman remains of the arena or amphitheatre, or rather the remains, which 
existed nntU the commencement of ihe present century. In size it occupied but a small portion 
of the present city, the portion being an irregular square, comprised between the castle at the 
south-west comer, and then south along the Boulevard, east along the Rue Toussaint to the Place 
B. Croix, just including the Cathedral and Bishop's Palace, then north along the Rue Baudribre 
to the Riyer, which formed its western boundary as far as the castle. The rlace du Ralliement, 
beyond to the north-east, is the cemetery, and close adjacent the PrsBtorium on the site of the 
Rue S. Julien. 

This city existed under the Romans for between four and fiye hundred years, but on the 
gradual decline of the Roman Empire, following the example of Armorica and the rest of Gaul, 
it threw off the yoke, and became once more known as Andegavium, or the city of the Andegayes. 
In A.D. 475, Childeric, the leader or king of the Franks, took it finally from the Romans, and a 
new chapter in its history commences. Christianity had been early established here. S. 
Florentus, the son of 8. Florianus, who had been martyred, is the first to whom the Andegari 
owed Christianity, seemingly about the end of the third century. He was a Bayarian soldier. 
80 many conyerts were made that a Christian Church and Bishopric were soon established, and 
seyeral of its bishops were canonized. Among the most famous were S. Aubinus and his 
successor, the eleyenth bishop of Angers, S. Eutropius, circa a.d. 529 ; and during his 
episcopate, S. Benedict, the founder of the monastic order bearing his name, sent two of his 
disciples, one of whom was S. Maur, or Maums, who, coming into Anjou, built a monastery at 
Glanfeuil, not far from Angers, on the opposite bank of the Loire, near S. Mathurin. This Abbey 
of S. Maur became afterwards famous as the centre from which emanated those reformations in 
the order of S. Ben^ict, about 1621, and which were distinguished by the name of the congre- 
gation of S. Maur. This rule of S. Benedict was in special fayour at Angers, as we find that 
the churches of S. Aubin, S. Serge and S. Nicholas, and le Ronceray all belonged to them. 
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Its temporal govemment from early times seems to have been by Comits, or, as we should call 
them, Earls, and the succession was hereditary, certainly from the time of Charles the Bald 
One of these, named Licinius, who was made constable by Chilperic I., and invested with the 
Conntship and government of the district of Anjou, throogh a love disappointment, took orders, 
and after his death was canonized, and became in the vernacular S. Lezin. Another was Bainfroy, 
who defended the rights of the last of the Merovingian race of kings, Chilperic, whose rights were 
contest^ by the famous Charles Martel, the son of Pepin, l^infroy, beiag defeated twice, 
submitted, and was afterwards reinvested by Charles Martel with the Earldom or Conntship. 
To him is attributed a portion of the building since used as the Bishop's Palace, but originally 
that of the Earls; and tradition further relates that to erect it he destroyed a portion of tfa^ 
Abbey of S. Maur, which caused that saint to reappear in person to complain of the profanation, 
although he had been dead and buried for nearly 200 years. 

The succession was granted by Charlemagne to Milon, Count of Le Mans, who had married 
Bertha, the Emperor's sister, and had been dowered by him with the conntship of Anion. 
Milon had four sons, all fsimous warriors, as befitted their relationship to Charlemagne. These 
were Thierry, Oeofrey, Baldwio, and the still more famous Roland, one of the mirrors of 
chivalry. But we are now approaching more troublous times in the history of Angers ; those 
dreadftil Norsemen, or Normans as we call them, first began their depredations under their leader 
Hastings, and after having sacked and burnt Nantes at the mouth of the Loire, sailed up (he 
Maine and arrived before Angers, which soon experienced the same fote. The aged Oonnt 
Thierry was made a prisoner and burnt alive ; this was in A.D. 854. Angers remained in their 
possession for some years, until they themselves were besieged by Charles the Bald, aided by 
Salomon, Duke of Brittany, and the latter tried again the same tactics which Cyrus used against 
Babylon, and our Alfred against the Danes ; he turned the course of the river on the west side 
of the city, and left their ships high and dry, which so frightened them, that they promised then 
and there to go, and never come back any more, a promise very soon broken. At last Charles the 
Simple, by assigning to them the district of Nenstria, since called Normandy, quieted them at 
the expense of his kingdom. I will not enumerate all these hereditary Counts. Foulqnes the 
Oood founded the abbey of Bonceray on the west side of the river, and the following aneodote 
is told of him : — It appears he was learned, a strange thing in those warlike times, when a 
man's hand seemed for ever on hfs sword-hilt; but Foulqnes was not ashamed to don a surplice 
and sing his part in the service at the &moas church of S. Martin, at Tours. One day, 
Louis lY., who was present, wondered who the singer was whose voice was so melodious and 
rose above the nasal chant of the canons. When told or recognizing the Earl of Anjon, he laired 
and chuckled with his attendant barons, who were all mightily tickled with the idea of a warrior 
like Foulqnes singinglike any minor canon. Foulqnes saw their smiles and whispers, and wrote 
a note hastily to the King, brief and pithy, to this effect, An unlettered prince is but a crowned 
aes." Louis, to his credit, took the rebuke in good part, and said it was perfectly tme and just. 
Another, Count Geofirey of the Orey Tunic, owned his peculiar nickname to a wonderful deed of 
arms. Otho, Emperor of Germany, was besieging Paris, and in his army there was a Dane of 
immense size and superhuman strength, who daily strutted out before the walls and defied the 
besieged, and told them to come out of it, and he would show them something, conduct^ of 
course, very annoying to the Parisians, who were not so tall by half. Geoffrey hearing of 
this siege, gathered all his liegemen and set out for Paris; but leaving them near Chartres, and 
taking only three men with him as an escort, he rode off for Paris, and arri?ing at S. Gtermain 
des Pr^ crossed the river in a boat belonging to a miller, and appeared before the mighty Dane^ 
who of course succumbed, and had his head cut ofT in the face of Otho's army, and also of the 
besieged Parisians, to the joy of the latter. Leaping on his horse, he cut through their opposing 
ranks and disappeared. On the first opportunity, when the Germans had retired, inquines were 
miade by the lung, and the miller who lent his boat was interviewed, but be did not know who 
this famons knight could be, but he was perfectly certain he should know him again if he eTer 
saw him. Soon after, a great meeting of the principal feudal nobility and vassals takdng jdace 
at the palace in the city, the miller was asked to be present and keep a sharp look-out, and soon 
recognized our hero, although he had only a grey tunic of some woollen stuff and no maris to 
show his exalted rank ; bnt the miller knew him, and called out There he is I that fellow theife 
in a grey jacket" ; and so he was called "Grey Jacket" to his death* This (Geoffrey was 
succeed by Foulqnes III., called ''Nerra" or the black, because he was dark of oomplezioD, 
and certainly was one of the most Ikmons of these Earls who governed the province fi^m 987 
to 1040. In his day, that marvellous wave of religious sentiment towards capti?e Jemsataany 
the Holy City, first began to be apparent, and his pilgrimage there was conspicnons by the 
fervent acts of piety he performed, even to the extent of being flogged through its streets, ftom 
which he got the name of the ^ Jerusalemite," but which in tiiese days wonld be less revmntly 
changed to ** Bethlehemite ** or Bedlamite." However, in spite of his penitential Psalms and 
his scourgings, be knew how to wield that huge two-handled sword of his and carve out victoiy 
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for himself in various plaoes, and bring his fcwo tnrbalent neighbours of Brittany and Blois 
into subjection. Like David of Scotland, he was a sore saint for the crown or coronet, and to 
him Angers owes some of its principal ecclesiastical foandaticms, such as the Abbey of 
S. Nicholas, in consequence of a vow made to that saint when he was nearly shipwrecked on his 
foreign travels, and & Mary de Bonceray ; he rebuilt the curious diurch of S. Martin at Angers, 
of which considerable portions exint, fonnded others at Langeais, Ghaumont, Montrlsor, 
Sainte Manre, Lenniac, Montrichard, Morebeau and half-a-dozen others. His chief work at 
Angers was to make a new wall all round enclosing that part of the city which had sprung 
op just beyond the Boman Walls, considerably enlarging the area of the city, and taking 
in a further portion on the left bank called the Dou^ or the " other side." The Bomans 
had previously fortified a small portion of this immediately opposite to the city, to protect 
the approach to their bridge. The succeeding Counts are not very interesting; one was 
nicknamed Peter Orieyous,'' who seemed very unfortunate in the matrimonial line, and in his 
time at Clermont^ Urban and Peter the Hermit first uttered the famous words God wills it 
which sent half Christendom off to Jerusalem. Foulqnes Y. married Melisenda, the daughter ot 
Baldwin of Jerusalem, and became titular king of that city. His son was the fiunous Gheoffrey 
the Handsome, or, as he is perhaps better known, Geoffrey Plantagenet, from the little sprig of 
that lowly plant he wore habitually in his hat ; and he, by a fortunate marriage with Mand or 
Matilda, the widow of the Emperor Henry Y. of Germany and last scion of the Norman Kings 
of England, besides uniting in her own person the old royal Saxon line of England by this 
marriage, the Earls of Anjon became the progenitors of our line of Plantagenet kings, whose 
direct descendant Yictoria still occupies the throne of her ancestors, and represents &aon, and 
Norman, and Plantagenet. Geoffrey and Maud's son, Henry the Second of England, became 
Earl also of Anjou, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, Poitou and Guienne, and added to his 
otiier numerous titles Lord of Ireland, after he had conquered and dispossessed the various 
little kinglets^ whose sole pastime for ages seemed to be cutting one another's throats. 

Heniy did much for Angers, and up to but a few years ago, one of his foundations, the 
hospital of S. John still carried on the same career of usefulness, and in the veiy same building 
Henry had erected ; the building stands, but the hospital has been transferred to a new 
one, much larger and on more modem principles, to which I shall again allnde. 

On Henry's death, which happened at Chinon in 1189, Bichard Coeur de Lion became 
King, bat Gleoffrey the second brother became Duke of Brittany, and predeceasing bis brother, 
left an onlj son Arthur, who was, of course, heir to his uncle Bichard, who was childless, 
Arthur's nghts were trampled on by his nncle, John Lackland ; who, on Bichard's death, 
usurped the Kingdom. Shakspeare in his Play of King John," introduces us to this City of 
Angers, before whose saucy walls " he places a considerable portion of the action. Although 
Shakspeare never saw Angers^ his fictitious descriptions are wonderfoUy accurate, with the 
exception of antedating the use of gunpowder and cannon by two full centuries ; King John in 
addressing the citizens of Angers thus speaks : — 

^The oaimons have their bowels foH of wrath, 
And ready mounted are they to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls : 
All preparation for a bloody siege, 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Oonfront yonr city's eyes, your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 
That as a waist do girdle you about, 
• • • * fpQjj^ i^qIj, fixed beds of Ihne 
Had been dishabited and wide haTOok made." 

And again Shakspeare speaks of it : — 

"Their battering cannon charged to the mouths; 
Till their soul-fearing alamours haTO brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city." 

One can well understand the caution of the citizens in refusing to open their gates to either 
King John or King Philip, being between the anvil and the hammer, and there is more than 
worldly wisdom in their reply— 

** He that proyes the king. 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world." 

The sequel is unfortunately too well known; poor Arthur was made away with, and 
although John retained England to his death he lost all his possessions in France, which were 
seized by Philip, and the E^Idom of Anjou became dissevered from the Grown of England, and 
transferred as a Boyal fief to that of France, and the Earldom was in abeyance ; but in the 
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meantime the City had largely increased and was again surrounded by fresh walls and gates, 
and the castle commenced. S. Louis created his brother Charles, Earl of Anjou and Maine. 
This Charles of Anjou led an expedition into Sicily against Manfred, and taking Naples cauaed 
himself to be crowned at Rome, King of Jerusalem, a former appanage, as I hare mentioned, 
of the Earldom; but disasters followed, and the notorious Sicilian Vespers terminated the 
lYench rule there in 1282. He was succeeded by his son Charles the Lame, who dying 
without issue (male), was succeeded by his son-in-law, Charles of Yalois, a yonneer son of Philip 
the Bold. Their son Philip succeeded to the throne of France, and his son John, in whom the 
Earldom was yested by that whirligig of time, was made prisoner by the English, and kept here in 
London at the Sayoy by the real Earl of Anjou, Edward the Third. The Dauphin Oharle«, 
howeyer. Regent during John's captivity, re-erected the fief into a Duchy, and inyeeted his 
brother Louis hereditary Duke of Anjou and Maine. He died during a campaign in Italy, in 
which he suffered considerable reyerses, at Bari, and his son Louis we Second, who was only 
eight years old, succeeded ; and his mother taking him into Proyence, got him crowned King of 
Naples at ATignon, by Pope Clement YII., 1890. He married Yolande of Arragon* who 
liv^ at the Castle and built the chapel which still stands within the precinct* Lonis died at 
Angers in 1417, and his young son, Louis who was thirteen, succeeded. 

France was then torn by internal dissension during the madness of Charies YI. The 
English were nearly masters everywhere, but had experienced a reverse at Yieil Bwigg, near 
Angers, where the Dauphin, aided by 7000 Scotch under the Earl of Buchan, defeated them. 
They were led by the Duke of Clarence, Henry Y.'s brother; it was but a temporary check, hut, 
according to the French account, a wonderftil victory. Clarence was slain by a Scotch knight, 
and there was a dreadfal carnage, and Angers was saved. Louis, the Duke of Anjou, like so 
many of his predecessors, attracted by the shadowy crown of Naples, went to Italy to defend his 
rights against Alphonso of Arragon, and there died childless; but his Duchy of Anjou passed 
to his brother Ren^ le bon Roi, for he was also called King of Naples, and never was there a 
more adventurous life than his ; a lover of the arts, and practising them with no little sncoeas, 
but having to fight continually for his existence, first with his King, in his strug[gle against the 
English; then against the Duse of Burgundy for his Duchy of Bar, and taken prisoner, released, 
off to Italy, fighting for the possession of Naples, but driven back into France ; he certainly 
does not appear to have been the weak imbecile which we are familiar with in the pages of 
Sir Walter Scott. His daughter, Margaret of Anjou, who certainly inherited some of his 
bravery and his misfortunes, was married to our Henry YL in 1444 Ren^ tried to revive the 
old spirit of chivaliy then moribund, but his learned leisure was again broken by war, and he 
assisted Charles YII. in that final struggle which eventually ended in -the expulsion of the 
English from France. 

His latter days were certainly not peaceful ones. Louis XL, his nephew, practised eyery 
piece of chicanery he could against him, and finally got possession of Angers, and poor Ben6 
retired to Aix, where he died in 1480, and Margaret of Anjou in 1482. Ren6 had one son, John, 
who died in hu father's lifetime, and also two ^ndsons who both died young at their grand&ther's 
little Court, at Aix. His other daughter, xolande, left a son named Ren^ by her marriage 
with the Comte de Yaudemont, of the race of Charlemagne, and through her became Duke of 
Lorraine, and inheritor of all of poor Rent's empty titles, and was the founder of the houses of 
Lorraine and Guise. This ended the line of hereaitary Earls and Dukes ; the title was reviyed 
continually by the French Kings as a younger son's title, and was held at various times by 
Henry III. of France ; Philippe de Bourbon, grandson of Louis XIY., afterwards called to the 
throne of Spain ; and again, 1 believe, by one of the grandchildren of Louis XY. I have rather 
dwelt upon this succession of the house of Anjoa, because a detailed account of the City of 
Angers would hardly be complete without it, and I now pass to the buildings within its 
precincts, and especially its ecclesiology. 

In the foremost place, of conrse, stands the Cathedral of Saint Maurice ; and although one 
does not find here the sculptured glories of Chartres, the airy magnificence of Amiens, or the 
stately grandeur of Rheims, yet as a building it possesses elements of interest which ^nite 
equal these, and stamp it certainly with a character entirely its own. 8. Maurice or Manridos, 
to whom it is dedicated, was the leader of that famous Theban legion of Roman soldiers who, 
in the reign of Diocletian, were called into Oaul under Maximianus. Christians themselves to a 
man, they refused, when called upon, to sacrifice to the gods before an anticipated battle. Beady 
to do and to die for the Emperor and for Rome, they could not do homage to deities they Imew 
to be false. Called out, they were twice decimated, and still proving true to their faith, wei^ 
all put to death. This massacre, while hastening the final triumph of Christianity, and caosing 
a universal feeling of horror even among its opponents, re-echoed through every land, and 
probably did more for the conversion of Constantino and the utter destruction of paganism 
than all the martyrdoms which had preceded it. SL Martin of Tours obtained some of the 
blood of S. Maunce, and gave it as a relic to the principal church at Tours, and Charles Martd 
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obtained his helmet and lance to arm himself with against the Saracens ; instances of the early 
adoration or veneration paid to the memory of S. Maurice. Tradition asserbs that there was 
an oratory or chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin from very early times, a.d. 475, on this 
site, and the actual date of the foundation of the Cathedral of S. Maurice is uncertaiu. Bat 
at the commeooement of the ninth century it was in existence, and under that invocation, for 
Hermengarde, the wi£B of Louis the Debonnaire, died at Angers, and was buried in the Cathedral 
the 30th of October, 819. Hubert de Yenddme, the f«»rty-first bishop, is said to have built 
the nave: he died m 1047. But this statement is at variance with the style of the present nave, 
which Yiollet-le-Dno places between the years 1145 and 1165. Ulgerius, the forty-sixth bishop, 
gave the magnificent series of stained glass windows, which still remain, and are scarcely excelled 
by any in France for gorgeous colouring, and are of a very early type. To those accustomed 
to the lofty vaulted and traceried catheckals of the north-east and central France, perhaps this 
cathedral may be a little disappointing, because it is so utterly unlike them both in plan and 
arrangement : a vast nave of three bays only, but such bays ! north and south transepts, and 
choir terminating in a semi-circular apse; no aisles or chapels, nor any of those adjuncts which 
give such an air of mysterious len^h and distance and intricacy of vista to the ordinary 
accepted idea of a French cathedral ; and vet we get here both magnificence and solemnity, 
combined with the greatest simplicity of plan. It is cruciform, and the cross is composed of 
seven eaual squares, three to tne nave, one to the crossing, one to each of the transepts, and 
one to the choir, beyond which is a half bay or square, and then the semi-circular apse. The 
western towers and spires stand on square solid masses of masonry containing staircases, and 
eadi sqnare is senarated by enormous arches spanning the whole width, which is 54 feet, and 
rising to the height of 80 feet. The side walls have one huge wall-arch, which starts from the 
floor without columns, and above this the wall is pierced by two round-headed windows, in 
front of which runs a ledge broad enough to walk on, and protected by a rail of wrought iron 
of seventeenth century work of rather pleasing and graceful design. The vaulting is marked 
widi a great singularitv : it rises considerably in the centre, giving a dome-like appearance to 
each compartment, and the ribs over the three westernmost bays are massive — veritable diagonal 
arches in themselves. As you proceed eastward, although the general outline is still preserved, 

KQ perceive at once a difference in detail : the vaulting ribs over the crossing transents and 
y of the choir are thinner and more rope-like, a peculiarity distinctly Angevine, and a rib 
starts from the apex of the transverse arch to the centre of each vault, accentuating the dome- 
like appearance. The transepts have also a central rib, making each bajr sexpartite instead of 

Siadripartite as in the other part of the church, and the apse is divided into nve bays in which 
e arch or wall-rib is considerably lower than the centre of vault, giving the same dome-like 
appearance. The windows in the apse are traceried of two lights with circular roses over each, 
and two small circular openings in each spandrel of plate tracery form. All these windows are 
fiUed with old glass, but of later character than those of the choir. The transepts and the 
prolongation eastward are of later date than the nave, Bishop William de Beaumont giving up 
a portion of the palace which still closely adjoins the north transept in order to build it, and it 
was called the aisle of the Bishops in conseciuence. The south transept was called that of the 
Enights. Both these transepts have magnificent rose windows of plate tracery, and are filled 
with old glass. 

A reference to the plan will show that evidently one altar only was contemplated in the 
chord of the eastern apse ; but in 1699 Bishop Michael Lepeltier brought forward the altar to 
the crossing, placine it under the choir arch, and at that time the stalls of the canohs and choir 
were destroyed, and they were placed behind the altar, and the old woodwork was replaced by 
very bad Grecian paneUing, which now disfigures this part of the church. In 1757 (Bishop 
John de Yangiranlt]) the curious baldachino was added. This is a stupendous structure, carried 
on six tall Corinthian columns, with a hemispherical entablature, surmounted by a sort of 
canopv of bronze eilt scrolls, carrying a little dome and enriched with gilt cherubim and angels, 
palm branches and festoons in the usual style of Louis Quinze ; the columns are monoliths of 
red Laval marble, and the alt%r beneath is of the usual stereotyped soup tureen style. I have 
never been behind the altar, but my impression is that it is double. At the west end of the 
cathedral is one of the largest organs in France, carried on bold caryatide figures of dark oak, 
and the case one mass of carving. It was first built by Jonsselin, 1511 to 1518, repaired and 
enlarged in 1521, and re-constructed in the reign of Ix)uis XIY. by Dainville. It is certamly 
most stupendous, and is colossal even in the colossal nave of Angers. 

Just in front of it now stands a curious benitier of verde antique, or green marble. It was 
given to the Cathedral by Ben6, and loob like a classic lavacrum ; it is supported on lions, and 
probably was brought from the south of France, from Aries or Nismes, by Uen^. 

Opening out from each side of the Cathedral from the first bay are two chapels, that 
on the Bonth occupying a similar position to 8. Gre^ry's Church next old S. Paul's Cathedral. 
It is evidently early, quite as early as the Cathedral, but forming bo part of it. It is called 
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" La Paroisse," and may probably be the old oratory of the Virgin spoken of before. It haft 
been considerably altered and mntilated, and contains the font. The chapel on the north side 
is a considerably later erection, probably of the time of King Ren6. It is in the flamboyant 
style, with traces of frescoes, and contains a very good renaissance altar and rotable, and at the 
other end is a hnge Calvary of Christ crucified l^tween S. Mary and S. John, scnlptnred by 
David of Angers, who also carved the white marble figure of S. Cecilia, which stands in the 
centre of the music desks and fiddle stands behind the high altar. 

There is a modem pulpit of oak of the most elaborate description, sormonoted by a 
tremendous canopy and double staircase, car?ed by the Abb^ Choyer, and presented to the 
Cathedral. It figured in one of the Paris exhibitions, and is a mass of carving, containing types 
and antitypes, and a host of patriarchs and prophets, evangelistB and apostles. Of tombs there 
are the remains of several, bnt the Bevolntion made a clean sweep of most^ and there are no 
traces of those of Queen Ermengarde or the earlier counts of Anjon. A slab, inscribed in 
memory of the RoyiJ House of Anjon, Sicily, and those who have been buried in the choir of 
this Cathedral :— 



Erected by the Society of Agricnltore; 
and here follow tiie names of 
the Bishop, the Prefect, and the President 
of the Society, and the date 
1850. 



There are one or two tombs of the more recent bishops, and a low altar tomb with an 
incised slab of a bishop, which looks modem, and some ancient chest or coffer-shaped small 
sarcophagi. One of the chief glories of Angers is the magnificent series of tapestries, with the 
exception of the Bayenx the earliest in France from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
I have only seen these once, and I am afhdd that they have been all carted off to the Udtel Cluny, 
where they have no room to display them. (I have since heard that they are still at Angers.) A 
curious vase of porphyry, with two antique heads of Greek workmanship, formerly belonged to 
the Cathedral, and can now be seen in the Museum. When in the Cathedral, it passed for one 
of the six waterpots on which Om* Lord performed his first miracle in Cana of Galilee. 

Externally, the Cathedral can only be seen on the west and on the east^ the north side bein^ 
occupied by the Bishop's Palace, and the south by low buildings, doing duty for a cloister, and 
probably erected on the site of the old. 

The west front, flanked bv its slender but lofty stone spires, is curious, for between these 
two towers and spires rises a third, surmounted by a stone cnpola of the time of the renaissance, 
increasing the apparent height, and takii^ off from what would be the exceeding slender 
appearance of the two towers and snires. The west window is a single broad, slightly pointed 
one, with several orders of recessed monldings, and flanked right and left with a lofty blank 
arcade of eight pointed arches. Above the window, occnpying the full width between the 
towers, is a senes of eight lofty tabernacled niches, containing warrior saints, probably 
S. Maurice and his companions ; but I am not certain. I seem to trace a coronet or crown on 
the heads of one or two of the figures.* 

Below the west window is a most beautifU portal, although it is sadly disfigured by a 
horrible alteration of the last century, to allow banners to enter the chnrch carried in procession. 
In style it reminds one of the western portals of Chartres, and is of the same oata The 
tympanum displajrs Our Lord in glory, with the book open in the left hand, and the right 
rais^ in benediction, surrounded by the four beasts of the Apocalypse* The four recessed 
arches contain very beautifully sculptured figures of the twenty-ronr elders, and angels bearing 
instruments of music and golden vials of perftmies— fifty in number altogether. Betow these 
are eight slightly larger figures, which, from their bare feet^ I should take to be some of the 
Apostles. The connecting link has been destroyed, and below are eight tall statues, of which 
I can only identify four— David and the Sibyl (Teste David cum Sibyllft), Aaron with his io<l, 
and Melchisedec, and perhaps Abraham. The whole of this pculptnre shows considerable 
traces of gilding and colour. The ancient ironwork of the hinges and handles still remains. 
The spires and the central tower have experienced frequent oonliagrationSy leading to several 
rebuildings, the last being as recent as 1831, when the electric fluid set fire to the central 
tower, and it spread to the interior of the flanking Irowers^ and the whole had to be re-built^ and 
was finally completed in 1843 



. * Over the heads of these samts one can ttill trace tho legend — Da paooin Domin<» in diebus nostra el diaaipa 
gentes qu» bella volunt. 



Louis 1 1884 

Mary of Brittany 1404 

Louis n. 1417 

Tolande of Arragon 1442 

Rend (caUed the Good) 1480 

Isabella of Lorraine 1453 

Margaret of Anjou \ , 

(Queen of England) 1 

Jeanne de Layal 1498 
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There was originally an open portal bnilt to protect the west door, which may possibly 
acconnt for the ve^ distinct traces of colonr decoration. The marks of this can still be seen; 
it was erected b^ Fonlones de Mathefelon in 1336, and destroyed in 1807. 

Close adjoming tne Cathedral, with which it commnnicates, is the Bishop's Palace. 
Modem restoration has in this case so completely eliminated e^ery trace of ontward antiquity, 
that nnless one was told it was ancient, 99 people ont of 100 wonld pass it. It is externally 
bnilt of strongly contrasted materials arranged in lozenges, bands and chevrons, the vonssoirs of 
the arches strongly brought ont also in coloured material. I am told that all this was fonnd 
when the decay^ external face was scraped ; but striking as the exterior ie, the interior has 
been moro fearfully treated, as it is made to lepresent what a modern French architect imagines 
a Byzantine interior ought to be like. It is enough to kill anyone who has to live in it, and 
yet, under all this harlequinade of blue, red, buff and green and gold, the old architecture is 
there. The grande salle or salle synodale is well worth seeing, and the private chapel has 
hitherto happily escaped. I do not think that it is the original chapel, it has the appearance 
to me of bemg a sort of guard-room or hall of knights. It is divided down the centre by a to^ 
of lofty cylindrical columns with capitals, somewhat roughly resembling Corinthian. There 
are, I think, four or five of these dividing it into two equfd portions or aisles, and the altar is 
placed on the east side, as the room runs north and south ; it is vaulted with a plain stone 
Koman vault without ribs, and lighted by round-headed windows on each side. 

Above this is the ''salle svnodale" communicating with the Cathedral direct by a wide 
staircase, and forms what we should call the chapter house ; above this, again, is a fine room 
with splendid fourteenth century chinmey-pieces, and is called the library. The staircase is 
worthy of notice, but how mnch of ancient work is left in that part inhabited by Monseignenr 
Froppel, Bishop of Angers and Deputy, it is impossible to say. My dismav at the mass of 
colonring everywhere rather prevented me using my eyes to detect antiquity ; but I hope, if I 
am spared, to make another caroful examination. The staircase I referred to was the work of 
Bishop Francis de Rohan, 1499. With rogard to the main structure thero is little doubt but 
that it dates from the eleventh century, and forms the ancient palace of the Counts before 
they moved to the castle in the thirteenth century, and gave this up as a palace for the Bishops, 
the present one being the eighty-third, and who has made considerable additions to the structure. 

S. Seroius. — The next building in point of size is the churoh of S. Sergius, formerly 
monastic, and was founded in the time of, if not by, Clovis II about a.d. 654 ; the tradition was 
that being cured of a dangerous illness by the prayers of S. Severinus, he founded this abbey 
then outside the walls, and made him first abbot, but firom its position it was frequently 
destroyed, and as often rebuilt. Towards the middle of the eleventh century it was refounded 
on a larger scale, under the abbacy of Ynlgrinns, and the choir necessarily enlarged to make 
room for the sixty monks instead of twelve ; but of this choir there is no trace, as the present 
exquisite structure dates from the end of the twelfth century. The central portion (for 
alwongh there are the usual four arches, there are no proper transepts), so far as the lower 
portion is concerned, is of very early date, probably as old as the foundation, as narrow courses 
of Roman tiks or bricks are used. The choir, which is square-ended, is in the purest Ange?ine 
style, and in plan and arrangement is unlike anything else in France ; the first impression 
reminds one of the choir of the Temple Chureh, but it is of course utterly unlike it. There is 
no clerestory, and the beautiful vaultmg is carried by single shafts of sreat height, nearly 82 feet 
high, and only about 12 or 18 inches in diameter. It has double aisles, and the eastern 
compartments of each are so arranged that an apsidal effect is gained by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the vaulting ribs. The nave was transformed in the fifteenth century, and is Flamboyant 
in charact^y with enormous piers and narrow aisles, and with a clerestory filled with fine old 
glass. The size of these piers makes me think that probably the old early nave exists as 
a core, and is only outwardly fifteenth century. The tower, which is very massive, stands on the 
north side, the upper part of the belfry and spire was destroyed in the war of La Yend^ 1798, 
when a stray shot demolished the upper part. 

Of the building there is nothing ancient left. The Benedictines nearly throughout France 
invariably altered and rebuilt their domestic buildings towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and replaced them by vast and drearv and factory-like structures with Mansard roofs. These 
structures remain, and are now turned into a seminary; in 1794 they were transformed into prisons, 
to contain the vast numbers of old men, women and children who had followed their sons, 
hnsbands, and fathere; and as at Mans, thev were taken out in batches and mowed down by 
grape shot in that glorious " revolution wnich modem France is so proud of. Ynlgrinns was 
afterwards transferred as Bishop of Le Mans, and to him is due a part of the present 
OEitbedral there. 

8. AUBIN. — One of the most striking objects in a view of the city of Angers is the ruined 
spire and belflry of the destroyed Abbey of S. Anbin, for unfortunately this fragment, and some 
others of the cloisters built in the modem Prefecturei are all that remains of this once famous 
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Abbey. The site of the Nave is marked by rows of trees. Its foandation is very early; the 
first record of it is in the fourth centnry, wheif S. Hilary of Poictiers oonstmcted on this site 
a small oratory, called Our Lady of the Orchard Ghilderic, the son of Gloyis, aboot AJO. 584, 
built an Abbey or Collegiate Clharch, which was consecrated by 8. Germain, of Paris, and 
dedicated it to S. Stephen ; bnt tbe regard that the eaily Angeyins had for their bishop, 8. Aubin, 
who died in 550, and was buried here, caused Eutropios, his successor in the see, to tdter the 
dedication in compliment to him. The foundation was certainly not at first monastic, for it 
was seryed by secular canons, but on account of irr^larities of their life, another bishop, 
Nevincius, with the aid of the Count Geofl&rey, Grey Jacket " and his wife, Adela, refonnded 
it for monks of the Benedictine Order, and it soon became wealthy; and one Jean de la FldclM^ 
a yery rich nobleman, left it all his property. This was about 1087. The church was a large 
cross one, with naye, aisles, transepts and choir with chapels. Some old yiews of Angers show 
it, because it was only commenced to be destroyed in 1805, and wholly remoyed in 1812. The 
belfry tower, which was distinct fix)m the church — a feature not uncommon, for the Abbey of 
S. Nicholas possessed one in a similar position — ^was built not so much to contain the belb of 
the monastery, but those of the Abbot, which as a temporal lord was the mark of his rank ; bnt 
the bells haye lon^ since hmi melted, and the beautiful spire and tower, shorn of its upper part, 
was only preserved because of its utility in casting shot, like that wonderftilly pictares<}ue tower 
near Waterloo Bridge. A new street, Bue des Lices, now passes between it and tiie site of the 
abbey. Tou must actually enter the court of the Prefecture if yon wish to see the remains of 
the cloisters and entrance into the Chapter-house, which are of the most extraordinarily rich 
Romanesque work. They bad been plastered up, and their existence almost forgotten, bnt were 
brought to light by some masons who were repauring the bulged plaster, and who soon uncoyered 
the two columns, whose shafts are one mass of carying. These are figured in De Ganmont's 
Ab6c^daire d' Architecture, and the then Prefect gaye orders to clear the whole wall. They had 
been eyidently bricked up by the Vandals of Benedictines in the seyenteenth century, when, aa 
I haye before remarked, they rebuilt in the modem style all their buildings; and these still form 
the modem Prefecture. Some of these arches are peculiar in haying a painted decoration, now 
coy^ed by plate glass to presenre them. In style they remind me of the Bayenx tapestry, 
which they yery mnch resemble. In costume and attitude one subject seems to refer to tiie 
famous combat of the Geoffirey "Grey Jacket," and the gigantic Dane, unless the more 
Scriptural interpretation may be put upon it of Dayid and Goliath. Bnt what strikes one most 
is the extraordinaiy richness of the figure carying and foliage in the arches and capitals, and the 
depth of the wall, for there are as many as fiye columns, one behind another, packed in a double 
row. I haye neyer seen anything like it elsewhere. During the fifteenth century the cloister 
seems to haye beien yaidted without much regard to this superb doorway and arcade, for they 
eyidently then blocked up an arch with masonry and cut away the rich mouldings to insert a 
stone, to be carved as a corbel, in the most rathless manner. 

Some of the canring seems to refer to the signs of the Zodiac, and the labours of the months 
# interspersed with the grimmest of monsters. From this fragment one can imagine the 
magnificence of the church, ex pede Eerculem. 

S. Nicholas. — Of the other large Benedictine Monastery, that of S. Nicholas, where 
several of the earlier Counts of Anjou were buried, and where Ben6 was married to Jeanne de 
Laval, 1455, not a stone remains, and the buildings altered in the seventeenth century are now 
utilized and annexed to the hnge charitable institution of the Good Shepherd. 

Close to the Abbey of S. Aubin, in All Saints Street, behind a wooden g^ate, which one would 
very readily pass unnoticed, little knowing the gem concealed behind it, stands the mined 
Church of All Saints, roofless and ivy grown, while trees and shrabs have grown everywhere over 
its area — one of the most beautiful sights of Angers. Gerardns, a canon of the cathedral, 
established here, on the site of a cemetery set aside for the poor, an oratory dedicated to AJl Saints. 
This first foundation was increased in 1047, and riven to the Monks of the Holy Trinity at 
Yenddme ; but under the episcopacy of Benardus de Martij^^, the Benedictines abandoned it to 
the Augustinians. Ruined and abandoned at the Revolution, its vaultiufi^ foil in 1815. It is a 
large cross church, without aisles or chapels, and square ended. During the seventeenth oentnir 
some alterations appear to have been made, the eastern rose window having been inserted. 
What makes the aspect of this ruin so curious, are the number of stone cofl^ md effigies 
placed here. Most of these come from the ancient Oallo-Roman cemetery that was discovered 
m altering the level of the Place du Ralliement; some of these are curious. Some other frag- 
ments of destroyed churches in the neighbourhood also find a resting-place here. The church 
has been very beautiful, the detail of the windows and vaulting sbaibs is very pure, and the 
. maimer in which these lisht and graceful shafts start from canopied niches in which mutilated 
statues still stand is worthy of notice. 

Within a short distance in the Rue Courte, opposite the Museum, stands the small twelfth 
. century chapel of S. Elo% now used as a Protestant place of worship^ aod to which has been 
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ij; tt added a new doorway with a biff sculptured open Bible in the tympanum. It is yauUed in stone, 
^ and was formerly the chapel belonging to the college founded by TJlgerius, the forty-sixth 
p. 5^. Bishop. Aboye it is built the school of design. 

ffi S. 8am9on is another small ruined chapel or church with yery pleasant surroundiuffs, for it 

^ eerves as a tool-house and potting shed in tne midst of the beautiful Botanic Gardens. It seems 
^ ^ quite cleared internally of any ecclesiastical remains, but externally it is eyidently of the date 
, fir 't of the last years of the twelfth century. 

^ S. Mabtin. — ^The church of S. Martin is also a ruined one, and was used as a store-house 

^ for firewood; but when I last saw it, it was promoted to being the yard of a wine merchant, 
rick and for the storage of his casks. 

is^ It is a very curious church, and some parts of it, especially the nay^ are yery ancient. I have 

sab alluded to Hermengarde and her illness and yow, and although she did not liye to complete it, 
. & Louis the Debonnaire, her husband, did ; and his work can be seen in the lower stages of the 
i^s central tower. The naye is also yery early, and in both the style of the building with narrow 
courses of tiles, reminds one of Boman work. The choir, which terminates in a polygonal apse, 
\-M is much later. The upper part of the tower was completed by Foulques Nerra; only in the 
rput tower and choir does the yaulting remain, the naye is roofless, and its arcades are built up and 
\m tamed into magazines or warehouses. In the vaulting of the choir can still be seen those 
i ^ extraordinary acoustic vases of earthenware, which, ftom the msnner in which they are placed, 
mi clearly point to the 6ot that the science of acoustics was not utterly forgotten even in the 
flic twelfth century. 

: Iff Passing by the castle, and crossing the river by the grand bridge, we arrive at La Doutre, 

m a synonym, for what we Londoners would call the other side of die water.'' We come next 
xff to La Trmitej after the Cathedral and S. Serge, the lart^est of the ancient churches, and one in 
<jU which the Angeyine style can be seen in all its purity. It closely adjoins the Abbey of S. Mary of 
a,i Bonceray, to which it owes its origin, being built as a parish church for the benefit of the 
fee population that had so much incr^sed on this side. 

,^ It is a very curious building, a vast nave, stone-vaulted, without aisles ; but on each side 

^ of the nave a series of semi-circular niches or chapels, one in each bay ; the nave is much wider 
9 than the choir and transepts, which open into these by three arches, the north and south being 
^ very narrow. There is a tower over the crossing carried on arches ; the choir is apidal, and is 
m flanged by two lower apsidal chapels. The interior has been very much restored, and is now 
it' painfully white and clean. The high altar is new, of gilt wood and metal in the Byzantine 
g:^ slyle, and stands in the chord of the apse. The yaulting of the nave is domical in section, 
^ rising very much to the centre, with massive transverse arches, risinff firom piers spanning the 
width, and dijiding it into four bays ; the enrichments are all very delicate, and the strings are 
idl carved into chevrons and lozenges. The lofty semi-circular niches or chapels are half-domed. 
Externally the building is lofty, and the buttresses, like those of the Oathedrcd, are immense square 
masses, with weathered slopes at the top, and die in just below the cornice. The central tower 
'J is pictnresaue ; it is carried up as a square lantern with two windows in each face, and this is 
sunnountea by a lofty octagon with parapet Four of its sides have windows, and the other four 
^ colossal statues in niches, and the octagonal is completed by a dome and small stone lantern, 
somewhat similar to the central tower of the Oathedral, but richer. The ground considerably 
doping to the east, the west door is placed rather high, and you descend into the church by 
steps ; close to the west door is a magnificent spiral staircase of oak, sculptured with all the 
exuberant richness and delicate finesse of the style of Fran9ois Premier, giving access to an 
organ loft; and adjacent to this you descend to a small underground crypt or chapel. I am 
afiraid this is but a very slender description of one of the most remarkable ecclesiastical buildings 
in Angers ; but time will not allow me to dwell fhrther on its striking peculiarities. 

Of the adjacent Abb^ of & Mary o/Roncerat/y I am ashamed to say I haye never yet been 
able to get into it. It has be^ turned into a school of arts and trades. The church remains, 
but wheneyer I have been at Angers it has always been vacation time, and I never could 
persuade the concierge that my curiosity was legitimate, and after many attempts I haye been 
obliged to put off my visit until I came to Angers again; and I quite decided that this October 
I would not leave Aiigers without seeing it, but a sudden attack of bronchitis frustrated my 
intention effectually. It still remains to be explored when I am there again. 

Near La Trinity is the church of S. Jacques, which has been almost entirely rebuilt by 
Mr. Bichon. The west end is untouched, and well worthy a visit. 

Several vast and uninteresting churches haye been built of late years, none of them 
particularly worthy of a visit : — S. Joseph, S. Laud, La Madeleine, and S. Th^rAse, which are 
only int^sting as showing how utterly modem French architects &il in their ecclesiastical 
architecture, however clever and origind they are in that of civil There is always such a want 
of interest about them. There is size, and that is all. 

I now pass toth ose buildings which are perhaps not strictly ecclesiastical, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the first. The Hospital of S. John the X)iYine deserves some notice. 

2 Y 
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This superb monument of the middle ages has come down to us ahnost nninjored, and, until a 
few years back, was still used according to the intention of the Boval founder. In 1158 Henry 11., 
assisted by his seneschal Stephen de Mathas, opened this asylum for the Ack and needy, the 
popular legend being that he did it in atonement for the atrocious murder of S. Thomas of 
Oanterbury. But that is impossible, as that event did not take place until eighteen years 
afterwarda 

The great hall is yaulted, and is divided into three equal aisles by slender cylindrical 
(K)1umDS, with carved caps ; there are fourteen of these. The vaulting carried bv these, which 
is in twenty-four compartments, is exceedingly light and elegant It is admirably lighted by 
round-headed windows. At one end is the chapel, which is also divided into bays by slender 
shafts, and contains some fine old glass. The chapel and hall form two sides of a doistered 
quadrangle, of which two sides are perfect, and another, which has been altered in the sixteenth 
century, nearly so. The cloisters have smaJl but deep semi-circular ardies, carried on coupled 
columns. Closely adjacent is the magnificent bam, which looks more like a church, for it is 
divided by arcades into nave and aisles, one aisle being wider than the other. The arches are 
fine, and the capitals of the columns richly carved. Both the cloister and bam retain their 
open roofs. The story in the roof over the great hall was used probably for stores and drugs s 
the carpentry of the roof is very fine. At present, since the hospital nas been transferred to 
some little distance, the buildings have be^ devoted to a museum of antiquities, and contain 
fragments from destroyed churches, and a host of other interesting things well worth careM 
study. Many of the fronts of the old houses have been deposited here, and a great quantity of 
Roman remains found at different times in various parts of the city. 

One of the most curious things to see are the underground cellars cut in the rock for the 
Istorage of provisions contemporary with the buildings. 

Perhaps the most striking building in Angers, occupying as it does such a commanding 

Eosition facing the river, is the Ohftteau, or Castle, one of the most extensive in France. 1 
ave before mentioned that the original palace was next to the Cathedral, and was the abode 
of the subsequent Counts until they abandoned it to the Bishops. 

Philip Augustus, when he took An^rs from King John of England, began the castle. 



the seventeen towers, with one exception, have been lowered down to the level of the walls, which 
are themselves very lofty, and the foundations are carried up from the solid rock which is scarped 
to fit the semi-circular projections of the towers. It still retains its moat, now dry, on the east 
and north sides, and so solid and strong does it look, that it seems to have only been built 
yesterday; the side towards the river is the most rnnious, for evidently, like Amboise and Blois, 
the best apartments were on this side ; one tower remains, but without its conical capping. In 
the enclosure formed by these massive walls and towers is a graceful building, flanked by turrets 
in which Ben6 was bora, and close to this is a fine chapel now used as an armoury and stand of 
arms. This was built by Yolonde of Aragon, and in the enclosure the foundations of an early 
church have been discovered, probably here before the castle was built After the death of 
Ben6, the castle was not tenanted by any of the Boyal Family, until Louisa of Savoy, the 
Duchess of Angouldme, after her son Francis became king, usually resided here. Undier the 
last of the Yalois, during the wars of religion, the possession of the castle was of importance to 
both, but Henry III. gave orders to dismantle it, and at this time the towers were taken down. 
Henry lY. occasionally came here, and Fouquet, the minister of finances under Louis XIY., was 
confined here, and they still show his prison. After the murder of her husband and son, poor 



The construction of the towers is peculiar from the banded appearance, white stone being 
used at intervals in that manner. Angers still retains many of its old wooden houses, although 
they are fast disappearing, and there are still one or two very fine houses : the Hdtel Baug6, 
now the Museum and Picture Oallery, dates from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
H6tel Pinc6, a beautiful specimen of French renaissance. 






THE ABBEY OF THE HOLY CROSS, 

AT WAITHAM, IN ESSEX. 

BY J. ARTHUR REEVE.* 



I hope I may be right in asamning that all the members of the & Paul's Ecclesiological 
Society, who are gathered here this afternoon to inspect this grand fragment of Norman 
architecture, are archsBologists in hct, as well as in name ; and therefore that I shall not be yoted 
a bore, if I enter into a somewhat leogthened discussion of the dates of the yarious portions of 
Waltham Abbey. 

This is of course the question of paramount interest in connection with this building ; and 
it is a question which has been discussed with a considerable amount of spirit ; and with unabated 
interest for oyer thirty years. 

Most of the leading archseologists of the last generation had something to say on the 
subject; but if I may be allowed to say so, they all seem to me to haye been too much influenced 
by preoonceiyed ideas to form a correct judgment, and eyen Mr. E. A. Freeman, with whose 
conclusions I entirely agree, although he based his arguments on actual obseryation, does not, 
in my opinion, eiye due weight to the whole of the data ; and unfortunately he entirely 
oyerlooked one of the most important facts. 

I firmly belieye, if he had linked this fact with all the strong arguments which he brings 
forward, deriyed partly from documentary evidence, and partly from the inspiration of a true 
historian, that it would haye settled this yexed question in an absolutely conclusiye manner ; and 
I cannot help regretting that it did not fall to his lot to make the discoyery which I shall presently 
describe, instead of to mine, because, had he made use of this yery strong piece of eyidence, it 
would haye receiyed far more attention than I can eyer hope to gain for it. 

Before entering upon the main discussion it may be well to obserye that Harold's foundation 
was for Secular Oanons of the order of S. Augustine, and that the foundation was altered by 
Henry II., in 1177, to an order of Regular Canons ; and it was then that the conyentual 
buildmgs were erected. They stood on the north side of the choir ; which, as far as I know, is 
a unique position for them, although the corresponding position on the south side of the choir 
existed at Rochester. A market garden now covers the whole space formerly occupied by the 
choir, cloister court and conventual buildings. 

One beautiful fragment of the buildings is extant ; it consists of a yaulted passage, which, 
apparently, gaye access to the cloister com*t at the north-east angle, immediately to the east of 
the Refectory, and the walls running west and south from this bmlding most clearly mark the 
north and east walls of the quadrangle. In the latter, indeed, a small amount of ancient 
stonework remains m situ; and it seems probable that, if a careful survey of all the other walls 
on this piece of ground were made, they would be found to stand upon old foandations. The 
wall which now runs from the east eod of the ohurdi, in an easterly direction, appears to haye 
been built upon the line of the choir arcade, and, as far as can be ascertained without taking 
measurements, I should judge that the modem wall, which bounds the garden on the west, 
rests upon the foundation of the west wall of the cloister garttu 

The only other distinct fragment which remains is a portion of the Abbey Gateway, 
which, as it stands, was probably erected late in the fourteenth century ; and a small stone 
bridge across a stream, to the north-east of the Abbey, probably dates from about the same 
period ; it is enriched with chamfered ribs underneath, and it is peculiar for the extreme 
flatness of the arch, which is elliptical. 

1 think there is some evidence to show that a small cloister, with some buildings attached, 
also existed, formerly in connection with Harold's Church, on the north side of the Nave, the 
bite of which is now marked by a peculiar sinking in the old yicarage garden. A strong 

1 Bead at the Meeting of the S. Paul's Ecdedological Society, at Waltham Abbey, June 2lBt, 1890. 
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foundation wall exists on the north side of this space; and I think the existence of the door at 
the western end of the north aisle, and the remains of another doorway, towards the eastern 
end of the same aisle, which was discoyered when the vestry door was inserted, most indicate 
that a cloister of some sort originally stood hera 

As far as I can recollect, the eastern of the two doorways must have been inserted in the 
fourteenth century, and the western one, as it stands, does not seem to be earlier than the time 
of Henry I., the mouldings of the inner arch being somewhat similar in character to those of 
an arch at the east end of the south aisle, of which I shall have to sfesk presently. But I 
think it is clear that this doorway has been rebuilt at some period ; and I should say that 
portions of it do belong to Harold's work, for its general design corresponds with that of the 
great south door ; that is to say, the head of the opening is formed by a shallow segmental 
arch underneath the semi-circnlar arches which form the inner and outer features of the 
doorway. 

A corbel exists outside this door, close to the present lerel of the ground, which must have 
been inserted late in the twelfth century ; presumably, it indicates that^ in later years, the 
corridor, which led away from the door, was raulted in stone. 

We will now proceed to the discussion of the Abbey Church itself. 

The point of the controyersy, in connection with Waltham Abbey, has always been as to 
whether any portion of the existing building was erected by HarolcC or not ; and, for some 
years past, it nas been my constant endeayour to diow that not only some fh^ents of his 
work remain, but, in fact, that the greater portion of the church, as we now see it, was 
executed by him ; and I cannot help thinking that I shall be able to put some facts before you, 
this afternoon, which will proye to yon that there is a great deal of eyidenoe in support of this 
theory. It is, moreover, evidence of the very best type, because it is derived, m the first 
instance, from the building itself, and it is upheld by all the documentary evidence which, as 
far as I am »ware, is in existence. 

It would take up too much time if I were to discuss this documentary evidence now. I 
will, therefore, only say that the chief positive point in it is that it establishes the fiict that 
Harold did build an abbey here, and that it was looked upon at the time of its erection as a 
building of extraordinary magnificence. It was probably consecrated in 1059 or 1060, and it 
was thus raised concurrently with Edward the Confessor's Abbey, at Westminster ; its dimensions, 
however, must have been considerably less, and, consequently, it took a much shorter time to 
build. But for Harold's Church to have been accounted a structure of gveat note, it is 
clear that it must have been at least as fine, as far as general treatment is concerned, as 
Westminster. 

In discussing this most interesting question it should be borne in mind that as both 
Harold and Edward had spent a considerable amount of time in the Norman Court, they must 
have been well acquainted with the style of architecture which was practised there ; and botli 
being men of culture, it is impossible for them not to have been much impressed with the 
grandeur of the Norman buildings. It may then be taken for granted that when these two 
men determined to erect abbeys of very large dimensions, they would gain their inspirafcioii 
directly from Normandy ; and hence there can be no arcba&ological absurdity in attribnting a 
building such as this to a period anterior to the Norman Conquest 

If we happened to come across a building similar in all respects to Waltham Abbey, in 
the neighbourhood of Bouen, and if tradition said that it was finished in the year 1060, 1 do 
not suppose that any of us would hesitate to accept the statement, even without the producti(ui 
of strong internal evidence proving that it must have been built about that time. 

Unfortunately, or perhaps I ought rather to say fortunately, we know hardly anything 
about the Confessor's church oeyond the fact mentioned in Dean Stanley's woi^ on the Abbey, 
that its dimensions would seem to have been nearly identical with those of the present 
building, and that the spacing of the arcade was similar: some of the remnants of the 
conventual buildings, however, very clearly prove that Norman detail was thoroughly under- 
stood by the men who were employed upon them. 

I ao not, therefore, attach an^ weight to the arguments which one hears brought forward 
very frequently as to the impossibility of work of this type having been done in England befbre 
the Conquest ; there can be nothing impossible in it when we take into consideration the two 
facts, first that it was being practis^ at this period in Normandy, and second, that the 
connection between the English and Norman courts was most mtimate. Edward the 
Confessor was even more Norman than English in his tastes, and he showed his strong 
predilection for the countrymen of his morther by granting lands in England to many Norman 
nobles, and it is a historical fact that these men raised castles upon the territories thus 
acquired. The English of the middle of the eleventh century were therefore distinotly in 
touch with Norman ideas ; and hence I argue that for a man like Harold to decide to bnud a 
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N<»nnan church in England was nothing more than might have been expected; it W&8 merely & 
bold stroke on the part of a bold man ; and it was certainly eminently snooessfal ; at all 
eyentSy it always seems to me that there is something in the proportions of Waltbam Abbey 
which raises it above most of onr Norman charchesy even in its present curtailed and 
mntilated state. 

The theory which, as I believe, accounts for all the phenomena which we find here, is 
simply this, that from the west wall, np to and including the second pier from the east end on 
both sides of the nave, we have Harold's work — ^perfect on the south side, and perfect on the 
north side up to the string course below the clerestory ; that the two eastern bays, together 
with the western arch of the original central tower and the remains of the south transept were 
erected by Henry 1. during the lifetime of his first wife, and that the clerestory in the western 
bays, on the north side of the church, was probably re-constructed by him after his second 
marriage. The fourteenth century alterations in the western bays are too palpable to require 
qiecial notice at present. 

Let us now consider in detail the evideoces which exist in support of this theory, and 
first allow me to point out to you some of the differences which obtam between the work to 
the west of the second pier from the east end, and the work to the east of the same, because 
it is clearly of importance to prove that a change of style actually does take place at this 
point. 

This ftct is entirely overlooked by Mr. Freeman, in his paper contributed to the 
Transactions of the Essex Archseological Society, his theory being that the whole of the 
Norman nave, excepting only the south-east comer of the south aisle, was built at the same 
time, and that the variations in the detail are due to the freedom allowed to the men who 
carried out the design. Now, althoujo^h I am very loth to criticize the conclusions of such a 
learned and careful antiquary as Mr. Freeman, I am convinced that herein he was in error, 
and that by not grasping the fact that in the two eastern bays we have the work of a second 
architect^ he missed one of the strongest arguments in favour of a portion of the church having 
been built by Harold. 

In the first place, the whole of the western work is executed with very fine joints, while 
the eastern bays are jointed throughout in a yery coarse manner. It was, I believe, Professor 
Willis who first chilled attention to the fact that the jointing of Norman work differed greatly 
at different periods, and he laid it down as a role that wide joints denote early work and fine 
joints late work. That such is the case at Canterbury, in connection with which, I belieye, he 
formulated this theory, I have no manner of doubt, but I am certain that those archssologists 
who have based arguments in connection with the sequence of dates at Waltham Abbey on 
this theory, have l^n led into error, owing to their not having given due attention to all the 
phenomena which exist here ; but of this more presently. 

Another difference is found in the section of the bases :--In the western bays the 
mouldings consist of a shallow hollow and a shallow roll, with a fillet between — ^the simplest 
form of all Norman bases ; in the eastern bays the mouldings are also shallow, and are of two 
kinds, those to the respond having a second fillet and a roll added above the hollow, and those 
to the circular pier haying t^o shallow hollows above the lower fillet and roll. The bases to the 
nook-shafts of the aisle windows in the two portions of the church also differ from each other 
in a corresponding manner. 

Next we come to the capitals of the nave piers. Throughout the western portion of the 
church these are composed of two courses, while in the eastern bays they are executed in a 
single course ; the abacus mouldings also differ, the western ones being simpler than the 
eastern;^ and here again corresponding variations occur in the aisle windows. 

The capitals to the responds at the eastern and western ends of the church present another 
point of difference ; in the latter, both the main cap which takes the soffit arch, ana the side 
caps are of ttie same depth, while in the former the main cap is about two inches deeper than 
tiie BubcRrdinate ones* 

Another change takes place in the manner of working the chevrons on the inner voussoirs 
of the nave arches. In all the western arches they are worked up and down on the face, 
and they show very slightly on the soffit, whereas in three of the eastern arches, they work up 
and down on a splay, and in and out on the soffit, and in the fourth they are very similar, 
working up and down on the face, and in and out on the soffit 

The chevron mouldings in the eastern bays are slightly richer in section than in the western 
bays, and the mouldings in the western arch of the original central tower are very similar, both 
in section and in working, to the eastern arches of the nave. 



1 The capital and base of the first pier from the east end on the north side ot th« n&^e are nmilar in all respeots 
to the work in the western portion of the church, bat it seems probable, UQ^grtheleaa, that this pier was reonilt 
when the eastern bays were reconstructed. ^ 
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The epace between the labek at the epringing of the eastern arches, is filled by a roughly 
carved head — ^no such ornament obtains at this point in the western bays. 

There is a marked difierence between the eastern and western triforium piers on plan, the 
former have three semi-columns to carry the arch, one towards the nave, one in the centre, 
which took the soffit arches now lost (for I cannot agree with Mr. Freeman that these never 
existed), and one towards the aisle ; the latter have only two, one towards the nave, and the 
other in the centre. 

The clerestory also differs greatly in the two parts of the church ; in the western bays the 
columns are built up in courses, and they consist on plan of a cluster of four shafts, between 
which the points of a star project, while in the eastern bays the columns are monoliths, and 
they are alternately polygonal and circular on plan, and they are iDterchanged on the two sides 
of the church. 

The sculpture, such as it is, indicates two different dates ; the heads, which form the 
terminations to the pseudo-vaulting shafts in the western portion of the church, are rounded in 
profile, while those in the eastern bays are square : they are all heads of men, but the former 
are represented as being quite smooth , whilst the latter have moustaches, and they are also 
embellished with leaves of early Norman character, the stalks of which start from the comers 
of the mouth and twist round, so that the leaf itself is made to cover the ear. 

Other minor differences exist, but I will not weary you by enumerating them alL I will 
merely call your attention to the structural evidence of a change of date, which is provided by 
the great irr^ularity which exists in the jointing above this second pier from the east end^ 
from the sill of the triforium to the ceiling. 

Now, all of these variations taken together, although many of them are slight in them- 
selves, do conclusively Drove that a change of date does take place at this second pier; 
the next point to be decicled therefore is, which is the earlier, and which is the later part of the 
churclu 

A casual observer would unquestionably be inclined to answer this question by saying 
that the greater roughness and coarseness of the two eastern bays prove that they must be 
older than the very refined work which we find throughout the western portion of the bnilding; 
and yet I can place evidence before yon which I believe yon will admit proves in the most 
incontrovertible manner that the western part of the church is the older, and that being so, it 
must almost without the shadow of a doubt be the very work which was executed by Harold 
830 years ago. 

I have already mentioned the extremely thick jointing of the eastern bays ; von will see 
that this continues right upthe jambs of the western arch of the original central tower, and 
through the arch itsel£ We may therefore safely assume that this archway is of the same 
date as the eastern bays ; but this is merely indirectly interesting : what is of Ear greater 
importance is that the jointing of the archway at the east end of the south aisle is of 
exactly the same character, and all the joints run through in level courses from the jamb of 
the tower arch, right round the respond of the nave arcade, to the jamb of the aisle arch. 
It is therefore impossible not to believe that the whole of this work was done at the same 
time. But strange to say, when we come to this arch across the east end of the aisle, we 
find an entirely new type of detail introduced, for the chevron ornament is altogether 
discarded, and very fully developed running mouldings of twelfth century character are 
substituted — mouldings which I think you will all admit cannot well have been executed 
before the year 1100. 

It is also extremely interesting to. observe that mouldings of precisely the same character 
exist on the inner arches of thi only two remaining windows belonging to this period, one of 
which is in the eastermost bay of the south aisle, and the other is in the west wall of the sonth 
transept. In other respects, the arches of these windows correspond with the western 
windows. 

We have it proved, therefore, very clearly that these two eastern bavs of the nave aroade 
are associated with well-developed running mouldings, which must belong to the twelfth 
century period, whereas throughout the western portion of the church no sign of any such 
running mouldings is found ; certainly, there is a very shallow b^ moulding on the edge of 
the triforium arches, but this is by no means capable of comparison with the monldinss jost 
described ; it is nothing more than might easily have been executed with an axe wielded by 
the hands of a skilftd man. As already mentioned, the doorway towards the western ead 
of the north aisle possesses running mouldings, but the jointing of the internal jambs of Uua 
door clearly shows that it has been rebuilt. 

The foregoing evidence is very strong, but there is even a stronger and a much more 
curious piece of evidence to be described. 

It will be observed that this second pier from the east end, to which allnsion has 
ahready been made, has been rebuilt ; this work was carried out under the late Mr. William 
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Bnrges^ A.B.A., in 1860, in which year he was called in to report upon the Abbey, and 
aftenrards to carry oat the works of restoration which were reqnirea. 

Now, when Mr. Burgee inspected the bnildincr, the first thing, naturally, which struck 
him was that this pier was in a most dilapidated condition. It had been grieyonsly out about 
abore the floor of the church, and owing to various interments which had taken place beneath 
ttie floor, it was found that the foundations of the pier had been almost entirely destroyed $ 
consequently, it was, of course, found necessary to reconstruct the pier, and this was done in 
the most careftil manner possible. 

The arches resting upon it were first strutted up according to adyice given by Mr. Burges* 
fiither, the well-known engineer, and when the whole of the weight had thus been properly 
supported, the pier itself was taken down, and it was rebuilt upon a strong new foundation. 
So perfectly was this work carried out, that not a stone of the superstructure was disturbed 
when the stmts were finally removed : therefore, although this fiev has been rebuilt, from the 
top of the abacus moulding upwards, we have the work in its original condition, witii the few 
exceptions which are apparent where new stones had to be inserted owing to the old ones being 
in too bad a state to be left. 

I have mentioned this act of rebuilding simply to meet any objection which might be 
raised to my argument on the score of the present state of the walls having been produced by 
the works which were carried out in 1860. 

Anyone who had studied these bays as carefully as I have done would know from internal 
evidenoe that the settlement which runs right up through the third bay from the east end 
mnst date from a period anterior to the reconstruction of the pier; but it might possibly occur 
to the mind of any archseologist who had not gone very minutely into the matter, that the 
settlement was of late development, and therefore I have thought it well to mention in the 
first instance that it did exist exactly as we now see it before 1860 ; of this there is not the 
shadow of a doubt 

It is upon this settlement that the argument in favour of the western portion of the 
Abbeybeing Harold's work is chiefiy based. 

When I came to measure these two bavs with a view to settling, if possible, the question 
as to the dates of the two portions of the Abbey (my drawings to a scale of half-an-inch to a 
foot are now in the Library of the Boyal Institute of British Architects), the first thing which 
I discovered was that the springing line on this second pier is nine inches lower than it is on 
the piers both to the west and to the east : this, therefore, proved at once that the pier in 
qnertion must have sunk bodily into the ground to that extent. Now, a settlement of this 
magnitude is almost certain to take place immediately after the erection of the building ; at all 
events, if we give it fifty years to develop itself, it is quite as much time as ought to be 
assigned to it. No doubt, if you carefully cut away the foundations of a pier during any 
portion of its existence, you can make it settle down ; but if this be done the settling down is 
extremely unlikely to be suddenly arrested, as was evidently the case here. Let the 
foundations of any of the piers of this church be sufficiently destroyed to cause the work to 
begin to move, and you will find most probably that it would take considerably less than 
fifty vears to bring that portion of the church to the ground. When, therefore, a settlement of 
tins description takes place bodily without the total collapse of the superstructure, you may be 
tolerably certain that it occurred shortly after the erection of the buildmg, and that the pier or 
wall went down until the foundation came to a hard bottom. 

Naturally, as soon as I discovered that this pier had sunk to this extent, I saw that it 
accounted for the settlement in the arches and wall above it, which is so apparent all through 
thia third bay ; it proves clearly that they were all resting upon the pier when it went dovn. 
But the extraordinary point is that none of the arches on the eastern side of this pier are 
similarly affected ; the joints of these arches are as true as they were when they were first made, 
and this notwithstanding the tact that they all spring from a lower level on tJfie west side than 
they do on the east 

Now this incontrovertible fact appears to me to be as conclusive evidence that the arches 
in the second bay were built after the pier went down, as the crippled condition of the arches 
in the third bay is that they were built before the pier went down. 

Further, the string-courses in the third bav and throughout the western portion of the 
church are jointed in stones of considerable length, and in this third bay the jomts are badly 
broken. This is quite apparent from the floor of the church ; but in the second bay these 
strin purses are jointed in peculiarly short lengths, and thej are brought gently down from 
the higher to the lower level without any break whatever. It is also a curious fact that the 
course of ashlaring below the stringcourse between the clerestory and the triforium comes to a 
feather edge on the eastern side of the arch, not by the arch rismg to the string, but by the 
•tring coming down to the arch. 

The condition of the clerestory columns is also significant. Iix the second bay from the east 
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end they are both yertical, although the western one stands on a lower level than the eastern 
one. In the third bay, however, they are mnch ont of the perpendionlar, and the eastern one, 
as might have been expected, being more directly over the point of settlement, is considerably 
more crooked than the western one. 

To recapitulate, then, we have these facts to deal with : — first, that evident differences do 
exist between the architecture of the five western bays and the two eastern bays, the two latter 
are clearly associated with the western arch of the central tower, and with the distinctly 
advanced Norman mouldings at the east end of the south aisle ; these mnch later mouldings 
also occurring in the remains of two blocked-up windows, one of which stands in the eastmi 
bay of the south aisle and the other in the west wall of the south transept ; the association of 
all these features, namely, the two eastern hays of the nave, the western arch of the great 
crossing, the arch at the end of the south aisle, and the two windows bein^ clearly provM by 
the particular type of coarse jointing which is found in all of them, by the joints of the sonth 
west pier of the central tower running through in unbroken courses to the jamb of the aroh at 
the east end of the south aisle, and by the profile of the mouldings of the capitals and bases. 
We also find that the second pier from the east end sank nine inches into the ground afl&r the 
bay to the west of it was erected, and hefoTB the bay to the east of it was bnilt in its present 
form ; and I am certain that if you give due consideration to all these facts you will be brought 
to this conclusion, namely, either that the fiye western bays of this church, as we now see them, 
were erected by Harold, or else that Harold's church was entirely destroyed, and afterwards 
rebuilt by William the Conqueror or by his son, William Bnfns, before the greuat woils onder- 
taken by Henry I., or more properly speaking, perhaps, by his two queens, were put in hand. 

But I can hardly suppose that anyone can consider the latter of these two altematives 
more probable than the former; for myself, at all events, I am bound to say that the 
evidence is as conclnsive as could be wished, that the western part of the church was built 
by Harold. 

In the first place we know that he was well acquainted with Norman ideas, also that 
he built a magnificent Abbey on this spot, and that, in all probability, he was buried here. 
We also gather from history that William the Conqueror did all in his power to stamp out 
the memory of his nredecessor on the English throne ; and it is on record that he treated 
the Canons of Harold's foundation with considerable harshness, robbing them of the chief 



which was more associated with Harold than any other, and in which early tradition says his 
body was laid. He could not have done so without rendering marked honour to his hated 
rivsJ, and this seems the veir last thing he would have been likely to do. 

William Bufus, being tne man he was, is even less likely than his father to have erected 
such a building as Waltham Abbey; moreover, he also is specially mentioned as having 
inflicted wrongs upon the society ; it seems impossible, therefore, not to agree with Mr. Freeman 
when he says that no one can attribute the rebuilding to their times," that is, either to 
William the Conqueror, or to his son BufifB. 

Thus, then, I am forced to the conclusion that a large portion of Harold's church does 
stand, and that the eastern bays of the existing building were re-erected by Heniy I., in 
conjunction with the great works which would seem to nave been undertaken by him in 
connection with the choir. 

Doubtless, it is a curious fact that while dealing with the nave Henry I. should have 
assimilated his work to that of the older portion of the church ; but at the same time several 
other cases where the same thing was done can be cited ; and that it was done here, and 
done, moreover, in the most intentional manner, is clearly proyed by the existence of the 
moulded arch at the east end of the south aisle, and no doubt the whole of the choir and 
transepts as &r as they may have been bnilt by Henry I. were carried out in the same adyanoed 
style. 

The western portion of the north clerestory furnishes another very marked example of an 
earlier type of work, having been executed by a man who would naturally have employed a later 
style, for the distinct purpose of making his new work assimilate with the older surroundings ; 
but whether it was done by Henry I., Stephen, or H^iry 11., is perhaps doubtful ; it was, 
however, certainly not done at the same time as tlie rebuildiing of the eastern ba^ of ttie nave ; 
and it seems to me rather more probable that the east end of the nave was rebmlt during the 
life of Henry L's first wife, and that the north clerestory was reconstructed during the life of 
his second wife; for we know that Waltham Abbey became the property, first of Maud, and 
afterwards of Adeliza, and that they both took great interest in its well-being. 

From the very perfect condition, even now, of the south clerestory in Harold]s portion of 
the nave, it seems probable that the north clerestory must have met with some accident to have 
rendered its reconstruction necessary at so early a date ; it may very well have been struck 
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lightning ; at idl eyents, it is olear that something must have happened which affected it 
vithont damaging the work below. 

As to the choir of Harold's church we know practically nothing, but presumably it was 
Tery short : I should be inclined to think there was a transept, with possibly one bay to the 
east of it, and very likely the church terminated in a semicircular apse* An argament against 
the church having been built by Harold, as we now see it, is sometimes found in the fact that 
the western portion has been preserved, because people say that Harold woald have begun at 
Uie east end, and that he would probably not have completed his church westwards before his 
death; but this assumption is based upon the supposition that Harold's choir was very long, of 
which, however, we have no evidence, and it is more reasonable to suppose that it was short ; 
and if so, the whole church might easily have been finished by the fonnder. 

Foundations of a large choir do unquestionably exist, but these must have belonged to the 
-work of Henry I. and Henry II., and possibly also to a thirteenth century extension : for it is 
recorded that a dedication of the chnrch took place in the year 1242. This probably indicates 
that the choir was lengthened at this period, and that in consequence the high altar was moved 
eastwards, thereby rendering a re-dedication desirable : possibly even it might be spoken of as 
a consecration of the new presbytery. It appears from the foundations which have been 
discovered that the eastern portion of the Abbey Church was quite as long as, if not longer 
than the existing nave. 

The design of the west end of Harold's church is almost as uncertain as the form and 
extent of the choir, but perhaps it is reasonable to suppose from the treatment of the western- 
most bay on both sides of the church, both internally and externally, that the aisles were 
intended to stop against western towers of small dimensions ; for the first piers from the west 
end arie considerably larger than any of the others, and the aisle walls in these western bays are 
thickened out in jast such a manner as might be expected, if they were intended to form the. 
bottom story of western towers, such as Harold would have been likely to build. Added to 
which clerestory windows never existed in these bays. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether these towers were ever erected, and certainly if they 
were, they have left strangely slig:ht iodications behind them. 

Mr* Parker, who did not believe that aoy portion of the architectural features of the 
building belonged to Harold's design, used to point out two pieces of walling, which he 
considered could alone have been executed by the last of our Saxon kings. One of these is 
fonnd in the centre of the south aisle wall, below the stringcourse which runs along underneath 
the aisle windows. For several yards at this point the ashlar facing ceases, and a peculiar type 
of rubble work exists in its place. I account for this by assuming that the asblaring has either 
been purposely removed, or else that it fell down, and that the gap thus formed was roughly 
repaired by unskilful or .careless workmen. 

The other piece of walling exists on the pastern side of the wall, forming the present east 
end of the Lady Chapel ; bnt when it is considered that this originally formed the inner face of 
one of Henry I.'s transept walls, which was clearly prepared for plaster, I think it will be seen 
that no very strong argument can be based upon its peculiarities : however, it certainly does 
bear some traces of the herring-bone work which is generally believed to be characteristic of 
Saxon walling ; and I am quite willing to admit that this particular piece of wall may have 
been built by Harold, or even by Tovi, who first erected a church on this site, and that it proves 
diat the church was orif2:inally transeptal in form. 

That it was so is in every way probable ; the particular dedication of this church, and 
the romantic story connected with its great relic would naturally have suggested the 
appropriateness of a transeptal church ; added to which it is likely that so large a nave as we 
find here would have been associated with transepts. I think, too, the peculiar shortness of 
the arms of the cross, as built by Henry I., suggests the idea that he was building on the old 
foundations ; and if so, how probable it is that some portion of the old walling should be 
retained t 

The roof of Harold's nave was of wood, the pseudo-vaulting shafts went up and ended in 
a capital above the top of the clerestory arches, and the necking of one of these capitals is 
visible below the present flat ceiling. No doubt, heavy beams spanned the church at each pier 
above these capitals ; but whether the ceiling above these beams was fiat or barrel-shaped, 
there is, as far as I am aware, no evidence to show. 

The present ceiling was designed by Mr. Burges, and it was executed at the same time as 
• the new east end. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to believe that the aisles of Harold's church were vaulted in stone, 
imt certdnly a very definite leaning towards such a treatment did exist, for there can be no 
question that the vaulting shafts at the back of the piers of the nave arcade are original, and 
the marks of the corresponding piers against the walls are also plainly visible. Evidently, 
therefore, transverse ribs of heavy form must have been thrown across the aisles, and 
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if any eyidence could be foand to snggesfc that an ordinary Roman vanlt formerly existed 
between them, 1 shonld not myself hesitate to accept it as part of Harold's designJ Bat 
perhaps it is more probable that the space between these transverse arches was covert with a 
flat wooden ceiling, the back of which wonld have formed the floor of the Triforiom. 
Mr. Freeman seems to think the aisles were always open np to the triforinm roof, bat herein 
I can hardly agree with him. Bat whatever form of ceiling may have existed here wonld seem 
to have been removed, together with the transverse arches, in the fourteenth centaiy, when the 
large alterations to the charch were commenced, which fortnnately did not extend mrther than 
to the second bay from the west end. 

The man who devised this alteration mnst have been a very poor sort of architect Hii 
intention was to have thrown the nave arcade and the triforinm into one composition, bat what 
he hoped to gain by this treatment it is difficult to imagine. It was certainly not a complete 
renewal of the design which he contemplated, for he retained the piers of the arcades intact^ 
and by inserting a pointed segmental arch, in place of the original triforinm arch, he 
introduced the ugliest feature which Gothic architecture ever gave rise to. The most 
charitable view to take of this work is to suppose that it was undertaken by a madman. 

Some people think that this work was done by the same man who designed the original 
fourteenth century west end. For my own part, I can scarcely believe that the man who 
conceived the grand composition of the latter conld possibly have perpetrated snch an 
abomination as the former; but undoubtedly the two works were nearly oontemporaneoos. 
Unquestionably the fourteenth century west end must have been very fine ; the sonth-waii 
and north-west buttresses, terminating in massive octagonal pinnacles, being specially worthy 
of note. 

It is probably needless to mention that the existing tower was began in the reign ct 
Queen Maiy, and clearly it was built out of fragments of the mined monastery. Old prints 
are in existence showing the tower with a battlemented parapet, which presumably proves that 
Queen Mary's Tower was properly finished originally ; but the upper part haringfallen into a 
state of decay, it was refaced, if not entirely rebuilt, about eighty vears ago. This woric, as 
far as the bei&y stage is concerned, was done entirely in clunoh, and it is now again in a most 
dilapidated condition. 

The Lady Chapel is an extremely interesting piece of later fourteenth century work. 
Mr. Burges once suggested that perhaps it was designed by the man who executed the 
fourteenth century work at the west end during the latter years of his life; and this seems not 
at all improbable. The chapel was very carefully restored about fifteen years ago bj 
Mr. Burges, and the wooden screen across the arch between the chapel and the south aisle of 
the church was executed from my own designs, after his death, as a memorial to the late 
vicar. The composition in the centre represents the arms of the Abbey. 

Originally, the tracery and arches of the windows in this chapel were executed in dnnch, 
and they had all fallen into a state of decay long before the restoration was taken in hand. Of 
the side windows no fragments even of the tracery remained, but enough of the large sqoare- 
headed window at the west end was left to make an exact reproduction of the design possible ; 
and the inner plane of tracery in this window is entirely ancient. The external mdng of ibe 
chapel is worth looking at; it is a very good piece of fourteenth centary omamentatioiiy 
produced by means of altemating bands of stone, squared flints and bricks. 

I ought, perhaps, to have called your attention to the fact that the springing of the 
original windows belonging to the fourteenth century west end of the nave, is marked by 
two capitals, high up in the west wall above the gallery. It may also be of interest to point 
ont that all the gutters of the western part of the charch were reached by a system of stair 
turrets and passages in the west wall, the thickness of which is great The stair turret whidi 
projects ia such a peculiar manner at the end of the north aisle, gave access direotly to the 
gutter on the north side of the nave; from it a pa<«Bage branches to the north, high up in the 
west wall of the aisle, and by means of a bhort circular staircase in the top of the north- 
western battress the north-aisle gutter was reached ; another passage, also, originally psflocd 
across the church in front of the west windows, and from this rose a circular staircase at the 
south-west comer of the nave ; and exactly the same treatment was repeated across the eod 
of the south aisle and in the south-west pinnacle, as has been described in oonneotion wteh 
the north aisle. The circular windows which occur close under the raking parapets of the 
aisles on the west front seem to have been originally intended chiefly to light these passages^ 
since they could only have been partly visible from the floor of the charch, even at the ees( 
end of the building. 



1 I find, on further invoBtigation, that distinct signs of arches do exist over the aisle wmdows m the wiwlmi 
portion of tne church, and over the great south door; it seems, therefore, neo388ar7 to admit tiiat the niton were 
vaulted^ 
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At some period in the thirteenth century, a violent quarrel took place between the monks 
and the townspeople, which resulted in the complete separation of the choir and transepts from 
the nave, by tne erection of a solid stone wall across the lower portion of the western arch of 
the lantern; and, I presume, corresponding walls were continued across the archways at the 
eastern ends of the aisles. The original work remains across the east end of the nave, below 
the new end put in by Mr. Boi^es ; and the two blocked-up doorways on each side of the altar 
may be seen on the ontside. I believe I am right in stfiting, that this wall was the practical 
resnlt of an understanding, which was arrived at between the contending parties, to the effect, 
that, from the period of ite erection, the portion of the church to the west of the barrier should 
belong to the parish, while the eastern part should appertain exclusively to the monastery. 

This division of the church may possibly account for the erection of the existing Lady 
Chapel in the somewhat peculiar position in which it stands. No doubt there existed an altar, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, in the eastern portion of the church, from which after the 
division of the building, the parishioners would have been cut ofP ; hence they would naturally 
desire to have a Lady Chapel of their own ; and, presumably, the site chosen was the most 
conveni^t position for the noble building which they were anxious to erect. 

It is tolerably certain that this chapel always had a flat ceiling ; at all events, we know that 
the original pitch of the enter roof was very low, because the slope is still plainly marked on 
the eastern face of the square parapet wall above the west window. As it is rather an early 
example of such a low-pitched roof, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that, although the 
parishioners obtained leave to block up the lower window in the west wall of the transept, they 
were not allowed to interfere with the clerestory window ; hence, in order to obtain a sufficiently 
imposing and lofty building, they adopted a practically flat roof. The existiog high-pitched 
roof over this chapel probably dates from the time of Queen Mary. 

In conclusion, please let me ask you to consider carefully that the theory which I have 
propounded to you this afternoon as to the dates of the earlier portions of this Church, 
is not merely the vain imagining of an archaeologist, desirous of proving, even against 
a|^)earanoes, that this building was erected before the Conquest ; it is not even a plausible 
attempt to reconcile the existing architecture with the documentary evidence relating to the 
Abbey, although this point has naturally been touched upon in the course of the argument ; 
what it is, is simply an attempt on the part of an architect to read the history of a building 
as it has been written on the builaing itself by the hand of time and by the men who 
raised it. The leading points in the argument are all based upon absolute facts, and I 
maintain that, unless these facts themselves can be disproved, it is impossible to escape from 
the conclusions to which my argument brings us. I tooK the matter up, in the first instance, 
with an entirely open mind as to the date of the building, although I shared with other people 
tiie idea that such work as this was unlikely to have been designed and carried out by Harold; 
but, as I proceeded with my study of the church, it gradually came to be forced upon me by 
the logic of facts, that the whole of the evidence was in favour of the opposite theory, namely, 
that Harold, and Harold alone, could have erected the five western bays of the building ; and I 
have endeavoured to give you, as concisely as possible, a sketch of the process of reasoning by 
which I arrived at this conclusion. 
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THE TWO CHAPELS IN THE TOWER OF LONDON, 



BY 



G. H. BIECH, 



I. Thb Chapel Royal of S. John the Evangelist within the White Towbb. 

This Tery interesting portion of the Keep, in which we meet to-day for the second time 
since our inauguration as a society, has already been described by me ; but so many years have 
elapsed^ and so many new members have joined oar ranks, that it was thought advisable to come 
here again and see this the earliest existing ecclesiastical building in London, because the 
Confessor's work at Westminster now can only be seen in the cloisters of the Abbey, and forms no 
part of the Church proper. The ground that I shall take to-day is entirely new, for I have 
learnt much since my formw paper was written. With this necessary preamble, and b^re 
passing to the architectural description, I propose saying a few words as to the history of this 
particiSar portion of the Tower. To attempt to read a paper on its history as a fortress would be 
too large a subject, nor does it properly come under the head of ecclesiology with which we 
have more particularly to deal ; but here, in this grand and solemn portion, we are in our own 
province, and may be pardoned if we dwell however lightly on its historic associations. 

It seems passing strange that a man who was a monk, and by the favour of his soverei^ 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, a man supposed to be of peace, should in this place and in 
others be found to be associated with a building certainly not erected for peaceful purposes. 
Gundulph, formerly an inmate of the Abbey of Bee in Normandy, followed William, the first 
Norman King, to England; and from his superior skill in that mode of architecture practised in 
Normandy was extensively employed by William, and was ordered to erect this Keep of the White 
Tower after a fashion then prevalent in Normandy and France, of huge square enclosnreSy with 
walls of enormous thickness and of great height, with smaller towers and walls at their base, acoess 
to these central masses being only by one smsJl door, and at a good height from the ground, so 
that in the case of the outer works being taken, the garrison could retire to this as a strong- 
hold. These Keeps were generally kept well stored with provisions, and possessed a well within 
their own walls. London, Dover, Norwich, Bochester and Newcastle, soon possessed Keeps 
which for strength and size could rival those at Loches, Arques, Chauvigoy Boche, Ouyon, and 
Etampes. Ounduiph, although he is credited with the erection of Bochester Keep, was not 
really the builder of it. It was later ; but here in London he certainly was employed. Can we, 
then, attribute the size and importance given to this Chapel to the fact that his feelings as a 
churchman triumphed over those of the military architect, and that we find here a feature which 
we do not find anywhere else to anything like the same extent ? 

London having at once submitted to William, and having been peacefully confirmed in its 
rights and privileges by a special charter, offered no possible resistance; but the size and 
importance of the city made William reflect, that although he experienced no resistance tb&i 
to his authority, it mipht develop at some future period, and that a stronger residence than the 
old palace at Westminster, which bad contentea the weak and feeble Edward, would be a 
fitting place for a monarch who might have to enforce his authority on subjects who had 
peacefally received him as the appointed successor of Edward, but who knew very little about hinu 
He decided at once to build some sort of strong fortification, and probably added to tiie thoQ 
existing Arx Palatina, which was of Boman origin, and defended the city and commanded the River 
to the East These works were most likely deep ditches and palisades, for it was not until twelve or 
fourteen years later that this Keep was commenced, and was so lar^ and massive and so enormouslr 
strong that it received the name of the Tower, and has retained it ever since. Gundulph lived 
to the age of eighty-four, and did not die until the year 1 108, the ninth of Henry I., and a little more 
than thirty yeara after his death we find him mentioned in the Textus Boffensis, " GnndnUiis ex 
prascepto regis Wilhelmi Magni prseesset operi magnse turris Londonis." This Tower th^ 



1 Read in the Tower, May 17, 1890. 
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and a few bnildings at its base, sarroanded by walls and towers, and a ditch enclosing the 
dwelling of the so-called Conqueror, was the first nncleas aroond which, in the reigns of 
snoceedmg monarchs of Norman and Plantagenet stocky spmng np other Towers, wider walls, 
and the present ditch. William Bufns, his son and saccessor, increased the strength and added 
to the fortifications, and it became a matter of discontent to the citizens, when they saw, little 
by little, the Tower and its defences assnmiog proportions that looked like a standing menace 
to them, which instead of defending them was likely to threaten and overawe them. 

This enclosure of the White Tower is, ronghly speaking, a square, shorter from north to 
sonth than from east to west, its dimensions are 107 feet from north to south; and 118 from 
east to west. ^ The ground it stands upon slopes towards the south or river side, the ground on 
the north being 25 feet higher, so that the basement, which is level on the higher side, is 
considerably alx>ve the ground on the other. Its western angles are square, the south eastern 
projects in a semi-circulfur bow which forms the apse of the chapl 42 feet in diameter. It 
never seems to have possessed a lower building, as at Dover, Norwich and Newcastle, to protect 
the entrance and staircase ; nor is it now perfectly certain, with the great changes which have 
taken place on the exterior, by modern facings, &c., where this original entrance was. 

The height to the battlements is 90 feet, and the staircases at the angles are carried up as 
turrets, 16 feet higher. The principal staircase, which is at the north east comer, communicates 
with the principal floors, and descends to the basement. Internally this area is divided by a 
wall from north to south, the whole height, 10 feet thick, but in unequal proportions, the 
western being the widest. The eastern division is again subdivided by a transverse wall from east 
to west, so that every floor is divided into three chambers of unequal size. The exterior walls 
are 15 feet thick. The basement, which, as I have said, is some 25 feet above the ground on the 
south, and level on the north, consists of three chambers, the smallest of which, over where we 
are standing, is called the Little Ease," and forms really the sub-crypt of the chapel, 15 feet 
wide by 47 feet ; the east end is semi-circular, and very little light ever entered. It is vaulted 
with a rongh barrel vault ; the lai^r chamber on the west is 91 feet by 35 feet, and was used 
as a storehouse, and also the other chamber 67 feet by 28 feet. These last two have been 
subsequently vaulted in brick. The next floor, which we will call the ground floor, although 
considerably above that level, is divided in the same manner, but the dimensions are a little 
larger, in consequence of the external walls being only 13 feet thick. Under the chapel is the 
cr^ proper, 89 feet long, circular ended and 13 feet 6 inches wide; it is traditionally called 
Raleigh's prison. Ont of this, at the north-east angle, is a ceU lObf^t by 8 feet, only entered 
by a low door, and with no external light.] These gloomy vaults have all been used for prisons, 
and on the sides of the door leadini; to this cell are carved iffscriptioiis. The windows of the 
orypt and the other windows have all been altered from the original narrow loops to wider 
modem openings, and the two larger rooms have been converted into armouries and wains- 
coted, so that all external marks of antiquity have been obliterated. The crypt is vaulted, but 
the other apartments have double rows of oak posts supporting the beams of the ceiling. The 
first fioor in the proper division, really the third — the one we are now on — is similarly 
divided as those below ; but here the chapel of 8. John is subdivided into a centre and aisles, 
the an^e is supported by twelve cylindrical piers and two responds, six of which form the apse, 
the aisles being vaulted with a plain groined vault, the arches are plain without any mouldings 
and rest on singularly massive caps, which are not all similar. The abacus is simply moulded, 
and so are the bases, which rest on square plinths, with a plain chamfered sub-base. The 
windows have been modernized. Above the arcade is a triforium gallery, the arches of which 
correspond to the arches below, and are absolutely without any enrichment. The whole is 
covert with a barrel vault, the triforium stage being level with the uppermost floor, and 
communicating with it This gallery is also barrel-vaulted, and lighted by windows on the 
southern and eastern sided. We now arrive at the floor over this^ which has two large rooms — 
one called the council chamber — ^and it was this floor that was occupied by the monarch, and the 
smaller apartment probably subdivided. The king attended the services in the chapel in this 
triforium; the floor below was occupied by his retainers and household. The whole building of 
this chapel is excessively plain, and it is not until the reign of Henry III. that we hear of 
decoration, when he had it painted and stained-glass was inserted. Its severity has given rise 
to a widespread opinion that these early Norman bnildings were, at first, utterly devoid of all 
ornament ; but the nave at Waltham Abbey, earlier than this, and portions of the Confessor's 
original church, discovered at Westminster, prove that no analogy can be drawn between what 
was really a domestic chapel, built in a central keep of a strong castle, and built also in haste, 
and the architecture of wealthy foundations such as Waltham and Westminster, where time and 
money were of no object. In the upper floor the thickness of the walls is lightened by mural 
galleries for convenience of access to different parts, but the same arrangement of posts 
supporting the beams of what now becomes the roof existed and still exists. 

I should mention that over the vaulting of the chapel, ^^nd^ under the leads, is an 
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apartment, the whole length of the chapel, and about seven feet high, and lighted by windows 
There seems to be only one fire-place, which is in the eastern side of the eastern room, 
oommnnicating with the ground floor of the chapel, and which might have been the Sing's 

{presence chamber.^ There are three garde-robes on this floor. The coldness of this royal 
odging, in winter, must have been intolerable, and no amount of hangings and charcoal 
brasiers could have surmounted it ; therefpre, it is not surprising that Henry II L considerably 
enlarged and extended the palace at the south side, and that these apartments were abandoned 
for more genial quarters below, but the chapel and council chamber were still frequently used. 
In 1240, Henry gave particular directions that the chapel shonld be repaired and ornamented, 
and amone other decorations, he ordered that three stained glass windows were to be made, 
one towards the north, with a little Mary holding her child, and two others towards the sonth, 
representing the most Holy Trinity and S. John the Apostle and E?angeli8t. The Cross and 
the Rood were also to be painted well, and in good colours, and there were likewise to be made 
and painted, where they could be best seen ^nd most properly done, two fair images, one of 
them of S. Edward holding a ring and presenting it to S. John the Evangelist, in accordance 
with the well-known legend. We also hear in his reign, horribile dictui of a thing which we 
always thought belonged to the age of churchwardens only : he orders that the whole of the 
chapel of S. John should be Whitewashed I There are frequent allusions to the outside 
walls of the Keep being whitewashed, and it was to this circumstance it probably owed its 
name of the White Tower. 

The chapel was dismantled in 1550, by an order in Council, Aug. 22nd, directing all such 
crosses, images, and plate of gold as remained, to be melted down. In 1553, the bootless 
recantation of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, took place in this chapel, on the day 
before his execution. 

At the foot of the staircase leading to the passage into the South aisle, in Charles II.'s 
reign, were discovered the supposed bones of the two princes, Edward V., and Uie Duke of 
York, who were traditionally believed to have been murdered in the Bloody Tower, or Oardeo 
Tower, and secretly buried.* These remains were removed to the East end of the North aide 
of Henry VII.'s Chapel, at Westminster. 

I ask you before leaving this historic spot to look around, and try to realise the ancient 
splendour of this Royal Chapel within this grim fortress, and to remember that from yonder 
gallery looked down the rntnless William and his coosin-wife Matilda of Flanders ; William 
the Red and his brother ; the learned Henry and his Saxon bride, the heiress of the Saxon 
line, Maude ; her daughter Maude, the Empress ; Stephen ; Henry IL and his richly dowereNd, 
but unloved and unloving wife, Eleanor of Onienne ; Richard of the Lion Heart and Beren- 
garia; the weak and corpulent John ; the art-loving Henry III. ; Edward and his devoted 
wife, Eleanor of Castille, and their royal successors ; and here on the floor where we are 
assembled, the doughty Earls and Barons, who gained for us Magna Charta; and here in 
silent watch and prayer, feebly illumined by the twinkling altar tapers, knelt the km'Rhts of 
the Bath, previous to their installation ; and here knelt Brakenbnry at his prayers when be was 
bidden to go and murder the innocent ; the meek and pious Henry YI., sighing as he turns 
his book of hours, and wondering how long it will be before he is again whirled alons in 
tumult to a palace instead of a prison ; and here laid out in pallid death, and surrounded bj 
the glow of tapers in gorgeous state, Elizabeth of York, while prelates pray, and chaplains 
chant Dirige and Placebo. Shadows, all shadows, who have flitted across the floor of this 
Chapel Royal, and who have played their part in history, and have faded and died away like 
the echo of their own voices beneath this vaulted roof. 



II. S. Pbtbr "ad Vincula" apud Turrim. 

Although there may be nothing to particularly distinguish the architecture of this ohnrcb, 
presenting as it does the appearance of an ordinary City church, such as existed before the 
great fire, it possesses a claim to our interest and attention far beyond any other, because it is 
a living page in our national history — ^a page also smeared with blood, much of it innocent, 
and dimmed also with tears of the captive. 

Its exterior walls were the last thing on earth that their sorrowful eyes looked npon, and* 
into its sacred precincts were borne their headless bodies, when tyranny had done its worst. 
At the western extremity of the City stands that noble fane, with its high embowered roof and 
storied windows richly dight, where in all the pride of heraldry and pomp of power, the mighty 
of this world sleep their last sleep, amid heroes and kings, and the pealing anthem Bwells .the 
note of praise above their mouldering dubt ; but here shut in within the walls of a gloomy 

1 Another has Biace been difooYered. 
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fortress, discrowned, dishonoured, in nameless and nnmarked graves, lay the bodies of royal and 
noble victims of tyranny, bigotry, and hate, sleeping their last sleep alike nntil judge, accuser, 
prisoner, and victim await a verdict from the Great Judge of all. Surely, in no church 
throughout the length and breadth of England can there be possibly attached more significance 
or meaning to that beautiful sufirage in the Litany, That it may please Thee ... to show 
Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives," than in this place and within these walls. 

It is difficult to assign a date to its first foundation, it may not be quite so old as the royal 
chapel of S. John within the Norman Keep, but we know that it existed in King John's time, 
and was in all probability first erected by Henry I., when he considerably enlarged the area of 
the Tower, audit was deemed necessary for the convenience of a numerous garrison of men-at- 
anns, who could not well have been accommodated within the chapel of S. John, which, as we 
have seen, was in close commnnicadon with the royal apartments. If it had been parochial 
we might have perhaps learnt the date of its foundation, but at its first erection it was not 
parochial, and a serious contention about this lasted for several centurie& 

I have alluded to its probable foundation by Henry I. His brother and predecessor, 
William Rufns, had increased the fortifications of the Tower, and Henry, soon after his 
accession, still fhrther added to them, to the great discontent of the citizens, and finding the 
White Tower but a cold and cheerless place to live in, had begun the buildings to the south 
and east, afterwards enlarged and extended by his successors, and added also this chapel. It had 
been in existence for some time before Henry III.*s reign,^ for in 1241 we find him giving 
directions for the decoration of both the chapels, and his instructions about S. Peter's were very 
minute. He orders the stalls in the chancel to be repaired, ornamented, and painted for the 
use of himself and Queen, and that the little Mary, with her tabernacle or shrine, and the 
figures of SS. Peter, Nicholas, and Katherine should be newly coloured, all with the best 
colours, the beam beyond the altar of & Peter, and the little cross and images to be refreshed 
with good colours, another statue of the Blessed Virgin to be made beyond the altar of 
8. Peter on the north side, and a statue of 8. Peter in a solemn archiepiscopal vesture on the 
south, all in the best manner ; and there was also to be made and painted m the said church, 
when it could be better and more decently done, an image of S. Christopher holding and 
carrving Jesus. Two fair tables or pictures of the best colours, containing the legends of 
88. Nicnolas and Katherine were likewise to be painted before the two altars, and two fair 
cherubim, " with cheerful and pleasant countenances " (duos scherumbinos cum hyllari vultu et 
jocose) were to be placed on the right hand and on the left of the great cross. A marble font 
was to be made with marble columns well and decently carved. The Latin original of these 
instructions is very quaint in its wording and spelling ; and is important for the reason that it 
clearly establishes the existence of a church very similar in plan to the present one, sA it speaks 
of the cancellum Beatas Mariae in ecclesia Sancti Petri et cancellum Beatri Petri in c^em 
ecclesia," showing the existence of the two chancels. A few years afterwards we find him 
ordering two belk for it, and in 1272, the year of his decease, a chaplain was appointed for 
Mtv shillings a year to pray for his soul. 

In Edward I.'s reign, considerable alterations and reparations were again made, and it 
is reported that remains of this building are to be seen in the crypt, which extends beneath the 
north aisle. From the words of the original addressed to Ralph de Sandwich, Constable of our 
Tower of London, it seems to have been an entire rebuilding, because the said Ralph is to be 
reimbursed for the various sums expended in the construction of our chapel within the Tower. 
From these varions docnments still preserved, you can judge that the chapel in the White 
Tower was not the only one honourea by the royal presence, and that the King and Queen 
worshipped among the garrison and men at arms in the chapel of 8. Peter, quite as often, if 
not more so, than in that beautiful Norman chapel we have lately visited. 

During the succeeding reigns, yarions schemes were starts, but never carried into 
execution, by various monarchs, notably by Edward III. and Edward IV., to make this church 
collegiate as in the other palaces of Westminster and Windsor, and endow it for a dean and 
canons; and the last monarch actually instituted a dean and three canons, but his death 
occurring before the grant could be completed, it once more fell through. Early in the reign of 
Henry YIII., in 1512, we hear of a fire which did much damage to it, so that in 1532 the same 
king ordered a general repair, and it is to tJiis period we assign the present appearance of the 
chapel royal of 8. Peter ad Yincnla, which now consists of a nave and chancel under one 
continuous roof, the nave of three bavs and the chancel of one bay, with a sanctuary beyond, 
and a north aisle. The arcade is well proportioned, but the arches rather depressed, the east 
window a plain mullioned window of five lights, with cnsped heads. The east; window of the 
aisle is similar, but of four lights, and the remainder of the church is lighted by three-light 



1 In 1210, Oamund, a knight, bound for Poictou, reoeiTed a grant from Klt^,. tobA in the eleventh year of his 
reign, ten marks and one hundred shillings, to bay a horse. The grant waa f»i^_ «tomthe ohnrch of S. Peter at 
the Tower of London. veix 
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windows. There is a small turret for the bells at the west end, the roofis now replaced with 
modem work were originally of very low pitch, almost flat with moulded centre ridge and 
principals and wall plate. The rafters before the restoration " were concealed by a plastered 
ceiling. There is a hagioscope between the chancel of S. Mary and the chancel of S. Peter, 
now partly concealed by the Blount Monument, and a piscina. 

About 1862, the first attempts were made towards improying the interior, the plaster 
ceiling was removed, the old moulded beams were exposed, a modem porch on the souui side 
was removed, and the original west door which had been concealed by plaster and bricked up 
was opened, and the fragments of the west window which had been used for this purpose were 
reinstated in their former position, and the west window restored.* In 1876, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty decided that the whole interior should be reseated and repaved, and the 
gallery removed which had been inserted in George II.'s reign for the accommodation 
of the garrison, and completely blocked the north aisle and west end Although the drawings 
for the restoration were shown to Salvin,. the repairs were executed by the OflSce of Works, who 
under Mr. Taylor have since executed all the restorations within the Tower. In consequence 
of the many interments of residents in the neighbourhood, the paving and floor were in a 
very sunken and insanitary condition, for many were within two feet of the surface. It was 
therefore decided to repave the whole, and remove the coffins into the crypt. Eventudly the 
chancel was ordered to be repaved, and as it was known that the more illustrious victims of 
Tudor and Stuart tyranny were interred beneath, a very careful examination took place, and 
various bones and skeletons, some of them terribly misplaced and scattered bv sub»pquent 
interments, were collected and placed in small square leaden coffers, and external coverings of 
oak, and then reinterred. A very careful medical examination established the identity of these 
beyond dispute. The large admixture of lime among the earth around some of them proved that 
means bad been taken to destroy the bodies after death, and the bones of Queen Catherme Howard 
had nearly all perished. The bodies were generally interred without coffins. Queen Anne 
Boleyn was thrast into an old chest in which arrows had been kept, so that no coffin plates 
which would have further identified the remains were anywhere discovered. 

A register was kept of burials, and the locality is generally mentioned as in the chapel ; 
and Stow, Weever, and Machyn give more minute accounts. The first-mentioned says, Here 
lieth, before the high altar, in S. Peter's Church, two Dukes between two Queens" ; so that 
there has never been any doubt as to their position. The so-called rebel lords — Simon Eraser, 
Lord LoTat, Lord Balmerino, and the Earl of Eilmamock, and the Marquis of Tullibardinei 
were all interred in the chapel: the three first at the west end under the gallery, but it is not 
known where the last was buried, except that it was in the chapel. Baron Wem, otherwise 
Loid Chancellor Jefferies, was first buried here, but afterwards removed to S. Maiy's, 
Aldermanbury. Philip, Earl of Amndel, whose unmerited suffering and long captivity will 
ever be accounted one of Elizabeth's greatest crimes, was, by permission of James I., removed 
to Amndel Church. Sir Thomas More was buried under the belfry, near to Fisher, 
Bishop of Bochester ; and here, also, after a long imprisonment, were buried the two poor 
brothers — ^Arthur and Edmund Pole, nephews of Cardinal Pole, and grandsons of Margaret^ 
Countess of Salisbury, and great grandsons of George, Duke of Clarence. 

Of all these that I have mentioned there is, of course, no memorial whatever ; their name 
was supposed to perish with them when their bodies were here buried in peace. But there are 
monuments here to others, perhaps, more fortunate in being the keepers and custodians of the 
Tower, than the poor wretches whose lives and liberties were committed to them. In the 
north-east comer of the aisle stands a very beautiful panelled altar-tomb, surmounted by two 
effigies of Sir Richard Cholmondeley and the Lady Elizabeth, his wife. It has twice been 
moved. It stood, originally, in the centre of the nave in front of the chancel ; it was then 
moved to the west end of the north aisle, and again to where von see it The effigies are in 
alabaster, and are in a fair state of preservation, and have oeen originally coloured and gilt. 
Sir Richard is in plate armour. Over a coat of mail his head rests on a helmet, and his feet on 
a lion. His hands are joined in prayer; around his neck he wears the colliur of SS., wiUi a 
pendent rose ; the hair is worn long, and cut straight across the forehead, no beard ; on the 
right side he wears a short dagger; the gauntlets are laid on the tomb, by the side of the right 
leg. His wife is on his left hand : she wears a sort of pointed coif on her head, and a long 
kirtle ; her head rests on a cnshion, and round the edge of the tomb runs a Latin inscription, 
in black letters : Here lie the bodies of Richard Cholmondeley, knight, and of the L^y 
Elizabeth, his consort (date left blank), on whose souls may God have mercy. Amen." He was 
lieutenant in Henry Yll.'-s reign, and probably erect<^ this tomb in his own life-time; 
he served under the Earl of Surrey at Flodden, and died about 1544, leaving no legitimate 
offspring, but he had a natural son, who became afterwards Sir Roger Cholmondeley, Lord Chief 

1 This window, as can be readily seen, dates from the restorations nuuie by Edward I. 
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JoBtice of England. When this tomb was taken down, in 1876, to moTo it where it now 
stands, fragments of the old font were fonad packed inside it. 

The monnment on the north side of the chancel commemorates Sir Richard Blount and 
Sir Michael, his son, both lientenants of the Tower during the worst period of oppression. 
The monument really consists of two, Sir Michaers bein^ of a similar design, and placed 
immediately next to it, so that the design represents four arched recesses divided by Corinthian 
columns carrying an entablature. The easternmost represent Sir Richard in one compartment, 
kneeling, with two sods behind him ; and his wife in the other with two daughters. Sir 
Michael is in the next compartment with three sons, and his wife, and one daughter ; the whole 
has been richly coloured and gilt. 

On the south side of the chancel is a black marble tablet to Sir Allan Apsley (Lieutenant 
of the Tower), died May 24, 1630; next to this is a monument to George Taylor (Master 
Snnreyor of the Ordnance) and Lady Maria Carey, his wife, and to their children. On the 
north wall is a tablet to Valentine Pine (Master Ounner), and others commemorating 
lieutenants. The brass tablet on the east wall of the chancel commemorates that grand old hero- 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne, who lies burled beneath ; and the other tablet, Lord de Ros, the last 
of the Deputy Lieutenants of the Tower, the office now being abolished. During his lieutenancy 
the first attempts were made at treating the Tower more as an historic monument than as a 
building to be backed and hewed about at anyone's will. Lord de Ros wrote the best of all the 
works on the Totter extant ; and this book with Bayley's Tower, and my friend the late Doyne 
BelPs book on S. Peter's, gire a complete history of the Tower ; all three of which I ha?e 
largely consulted in compiling this short notice. 
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PLAN OF INTERMENTS IN THE CHANCEL. 

Prom Doyne Bell's Chajfel of Si. Peter ad Vincuh, 1877, p. 52. 
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Acland, Bev. C. L., on **The most remote 
Church in the British Isles/' xxi., 69 ; 
on the Cathedral Church of 8t. Magnus, 
Kirkwall," xxxiii., 178 

Addington, Surrey, visit to, xxxvii. ; Monu- 
ments in church of, ib. 

Advent colours, 235 

Agnus Dei, 161 

Alexandrian Liturgies, 299 

All Hallows, Barking, visit to, xi. ; on the 
Wall, 18 ; Staining, 15 

All Saints' Day, colours for, 255 

All Saints, Fulham, visit to, xlvii. ; Margaret 
Street, 80 ; Netting Hill, 81 

Alms Basins, 818 

Altar candlesticks, 120, 816; cards, 8l6; 
cloths, 816; cross, ti^. ; cushions, 116; 
desks, 116, 816 ; flowers on, 120 ; 
f rentals, 118 ; lights, 120 ; ornaments, 
816; shelf, 119, 818, 814; screen in Si 
Paul's cathedral, 167 ; without gradin, 
117, 118, 120-123 ; table at the Charter- 
house, xxiv. 

Ambo, 125 . 

Amiens Cathedral, 176 

Amys, 324 

Anaphora, 808 

Angers, history of, 829 ; cathedral, 882 ; St. 

Serge, 835; St Aubin, 335; St. Nicholas, 

336 ; AU Saints, 836 ; St Martin, 337 ; 

La Trinity, 387 ; Hospital of St. John, 

887 ; Castle, 338 
Annual Meetings, sixth, xiv. ; seventh, xxl. ; 

eighth, xxix. ; ninth, xxxiv. ; tenth, 

xlv. ; eleventh, liii. 
Anthems, 153, 276 
Antiphons, 276 
Apostles, colours for, 252 
Apses, English and Continental compared, 171 
Ash colour, 284, 236 

Assjrrian Church, the Archbishop's mission 

to, xxxii. 
Aveley Church, 105 ; visit to, I. 
Avila, reja at, 190 

Bam at Harmonds worth, xl. 
Bedfont Church, 105 



Bellett, Bev. J. C, on **The Holy Eastern 
Church," xxxi. 

Bells, Church, Mr. Stahlschmidt on, xiii. 

Bidding Prayer, 125, 157 

Birch, Mr. G. H., on the Church of St. 
Catherine Cree, x. ; on St. Sepulchre's, 
Snow Hill, xvii. ; on the Ecclesiology 
of Paris, xix. ; on West Ham Church, 
xxvi. ; on " Bound Churches, with 
special reference to those of the 
Templars," ib. ; on Harefield, xlL ; on 
"Bound Churches," xlvii.; on St Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, 107 f on St. 
Dunstan's, Stepney, 826 ; on Bow Church, 
828 ; Historical Notes on the City of 
Angers," 829 ; on the Two Chapels in the 
Tower of London, 848 

Birch, Mr. W. de Gray, on Seals, chiefly 
with reference to those of some Bishops 
of London,'' ix. 

Biretta, 127, 324 

Bishop's Stortford, visit to, xxxiii. 

Bolton, Mr. W., on Merton Church, xriii. ; 
on Morden Church, xix. ; on the Marsh- 
land churches of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire, xliv. ; on Chaldon 
Church, 47; on "Some little-known 
Churches round London," 101 ; on "Eng- 
lish and Foreign Cathedrals, contrasted 
and compared," xxxv., 169 

Bomholm, Churches of. Major Heales on, 225 

Borromeo, Card. Frederic, letter of, 281, 294 

Bow Church, visit to, 1. ; described, 826 

Brasses, Monumental, xliv. : Flemish, ]. ; 
at Cowfold, xliv. ; at All Saints, New- 
castle, li. 

Breviary of the Humiliati, Dr. Legg on, 278 ; 

bibliography of, 282 ; calendar of, 287 ; 

rubricarium of, 289 
Brewer, Mr. H. W., on Galleries in Churches, 

ix. 

Brock, Mr. E. P. Loftus, "Notes on the 
Ancient Churches of London," 9 ; on 
"The Churches of €h*eat Britain com- 
pared, in respect of their Orientation with 
those of Italy and the East," xxxvi., 
214 
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Browne, Mr. 0., on ''The Eodesiology of the 
Boman Catacombs/' xvi., 59; on ''The 
Knights Templars/' xxL, xxiii., 130; 
on "The Knights Hospitallers," xxxvi., 
192 ; on '' The Knights of the Teutonic 
Order," Iv. 

Broxbonme, visit to, zxxiii. 

Buchanan, Bev. J. B., on Heme Ohurch, 
Kent, zliiu 

Bumpus, Mr. T. F., on Some London 
Churches erected since the Beformation," 
xiii., 24 

Burials in the Tower, 252, 253 



Calendar of the Humiliati, 287 

Candles and Candlesticks, 120, 316 

Canopy, of the altar, 314 ; of the pyx, 315 ; 

for processions, 322 
Canterbury, grille at, 190 ; colours, 267 
Care doth, 321 
Carlisle colours, 268 

Carpenter, Mr. B H., Plan of the Charter- 
house, xxiii. ; on St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, Iv. 

Cassocks, 127 

Catacombs, Boman, Mr. C. Browne on, 59 
Cathedrals, English and foreign, contrasted 

and compared, Mr. W. Bolton on, 169 
Censer, 317 
Central towers, 173 

Chaldon Church, visit to, xx. ; wall painting 

at, ib. : Mr. W. Bolton on, 47 
Chalices and Patens, Medieval English, Mr. 

W. H. St. J. Hope on, 81 
Chalices, illustrations of, at Berwick St. 

James, 82; Ooathland, 84; Hamstall 

Bidware, 83 ; Hornby, 85 ; Jurby, 86 ; 

Wylye, 87 ; York Minster, 100 (Plate I); 

tjrpes of, 82 
Chantry chapels, 174 

Charterhouse, London, visit to, xxiii. ; plan 

of, xxiv. ; Coventry, Ivi. 
Chartres Cathedral, 176 
Chelsea Church, visit to, xix. ; Hospital, 

visit to, XX. ; St. Luke's, ib. 
Chichester, visit to, xx. 
Chipstead Church, 102 
Chiswick Church, visit to, xlniL 
Choirs, architectural, 174 
Chrismatory, 320 
Christchurdi, Newgate Street, 17 
Cfaiysom cloth, 320 

Church bells, Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt on, 
xiii. 

City Companies, Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt on, 
162 

Clarke, Mr. Somers, on " Some Churches of 
North Germany," xvi. ; "A Bambling 
Discourse on Churches," xxix. ; on 
<*The Cathedral of Las Palmas, Grand 
Canary," xxxiv. 

Cloisters, 177 

Cobham, Kent, visit to, xxxiii. 



Coins, Christian Art on, xlvii. 
Collects for the Church and Queen, 126 
Colours, English liturgical, Mr. W. H. St. J. 

Hope on, xliii., 233 ; table of, 272 
Commanders, 140 

Communion Service, ritual of, Mr. J. T. 

Micklethwaite on, 150 
Companies, City, 162 

Comparative table of English colour sequences, 
272 

Confessors, colours for, 252 

ConJUeor in Breviary of Humiliati, 280 

Cookham Church, visit to, xx. 

Copes, 324 

Corporas, 158,317 

Corpus Christi colour, 247 

Costers, 315 

Cotidian colours, 248 

Cotte, 127 

Coventry, visit to, Ivi. 
Covers to fonts, 127, 320 
Cowfold, brass at, xliv. 
Craft guilds, 162 ' 
Cressets, 323 
Crewets, 317 

Cross, altar, 316 ; for funerals, 321 ; pro- 
cessional, 317 
Croydon Palace, 41 
Culdees, 36 
Cushions on altar, 116 

Czar, the, elected Grand Master of the Hos- 
pitallers, 200 

Decorated period, glass of, 45 
Dedications of London churches, 11 
Denmark, ecclesiology of, Major Heales on, 
liv. 

Deu8 laudum, viii., 274 

Development of English liturgy, Bev. H. H. 

Kelly's paper on, 296 
Dewick, Bev. K S., on a supposed anker-hold 

at Ongar, Essex, 112; on "Christian 

Art on Coins from the time of Constan- 

tine the Great," xlviL 
Diocesan colour sequences, 257 
Donunican priory, Haverstock Hill, visit to, x. 
Double feasts, colours for, 254 
Dryden, Sir H., plan of Church of St. Magnus, 

Orkney, 184 
Durham colours, 268 



Early English glass, 44 
East Bamet Church, visit to, xii. 
Easter Even colour, 246 
Eastertide colour, 246 

Ecclesiology of Gottland, Major Heales on, 
204 ; of Boman catacombs, Mr. C. Browne 
on, 59 ; symbolism in, 49 

Edessan liturgies, 299 

Ely, visit to, xxviii. 

Ely Cathedral, grille at, 190 

Ely colours, 268 
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Emery, Ven. Archdeacon, on Ely Cathedral, 
xxviii. 

English liturgical colours, Mr. Hope's paper 
on, xliil, 233 ; table of, 272 

English liturgy, development of, 296 

Ephesine liturgies, 299 

Epistolers, 123 

Evangelists, colours for, 252 

Exeter colour sequence, 264 

Exhibition of objects of ecclesiologioal in- 
terest, lii. 



Farm Street Church, 27 
Ferial colours, 248 

Ferrey, Mr. B. E., on "Symbolism in Ecclesio- 

logy," xxxi., 49 
Fire Pans, 323 
Flamboyant style, 172 
Flashed glass, 43 
Flemish Brasses in England, 1. 
Fonts, covers to, 127, 320; in Bomholm, 

230 ; desecration of, by floral decora- 

tions, 127 
Foulques de Villaret, 199 
Fraction of the Host, 160, 305 
Frome Church, 57 
Frontals of altar, 118 
Frontlet of altar, 315 
Funends, colours for, 255 



Ganthem, Gottland, 208 
Gardner, Mr. J. S., on Metal Grilles, xxxvi., 
185 

Gamer, Mr. T., on " The New Altar Screen 
in St. Paul's Cathedral," 167 

Garratt, Mr. T., plan of the Charterhouse, and 
of Altar-table in the Chapel, xxiv. ; 
Lych Gate at West Wickham, Kent, 
xxxvil ; plan of Church of St. Magnus, 
Orkney, 184 ; plans of Churches of West 
Wickham, Addington, Harefield and 
Harmondsworth, xl. 

Gatton Church, 103 

Geldart, Bev. E., on Transepts, xlvii. 

Gerard Tum, 194 

Gloria in excelsia, 161 

Good Friday colour, 245 

Gospellers, 123 

Gottland, ecclesiology of. Major Heales on, 
204 

Gough, Mr. H. B., on ''Some Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities," xvi. ; on St. Cuthbert's, 
Philbeach Gardens, xlvii. ; on Hammer- 
smith Church, xlviii. ; on St. Alban's, 
xlix. ; on the Archiepiscopal Palace and 
Chapel, Croydon, 41 ; on ''An Archi- 
tect's views of Modem Church Building,*' 
xxL, 76 

Gradins, 119, 314 

Granada, reja at, 190 

Grantham Church, Altar-shelf at, 314 

Great Hallingbury, visit to, xxxiii. 



Greensted Church, visit to, xxvii. 
Gregorian Psalter, 273 

Grilles at Sant' Apollinare in Classe, 186 ; St. 

Mark's, Venice, 186 ; Le Puy, 187 ; 

Verona, 187 ; St. Aventin, 188 ; Eouen, 

188; Orvieto, 188 
Grimshire, Mr. J., "Some of the Cathedrals 

and Abbeys of England," xxix. ; ''A 

short account of the Ancient Cathedrals 

and Conventual Churches of Scotland," 

xliii 

Grottlingbo, Gottland, 208 
Gundulph, Bishop, 348 

Hammersmith Church, visit to, xlviii 

Harefield, visit to, xli. 

Harlington Church, 105 

Harmondsworth, visit to, xxxviii. ; church of, 

t6., 105; plan of church, xl.; bam, 

illustration of, ib, 
Hatfield, visit to, xxvi. 

Haverstock Hill, Dominican Priory at^ visit 
to, X. 

Heales, Major A., on "The Ecclesiolocy 
of Gottland," xxxiv., 204; on "The 
Churches of Bomholm," xxxvi., 225 ; on 
" The Ecclesiology of Denmark," liv. 

Hedsor Church, visit to, xx. 

Hereford colours, 267 

Heme Church, xliii. 

High Altar, 313 

Holy Trinity, Besboro* Gardens, 32 
Holy water stock, 321 

Hope, Mr. W. H. St. John, on English 
Mediaeval Chalices and Patens, xxi., 81 ; 
on the English Liturgical Colours, xliiL, 
233 

Hospitallers, 192 
Hour-glass stand, xxxiii. 
Houseling cloth, 318 

Humiliati, Breviary of. Dr. Legg on, 273; 

bibliography of, 282 ; calendar of, 287 
Hynms, 153 ; medieval, 280 ; Breviary of 

the Humiliati, 280 

Images, 313 
Incense, use of, 159 

Interments in St. Peter ad Vincula, 325 
Inventories, notice of, 235 ; list of, 270 
Invitatory, 276 

Ironwork in Gottland, 210. See Grilles 
Islip Boll, illustrations from, 122 

Jackson, Mr. F. Hamilton, on ''Mural Decora- 
tion in Churches," lii. 
Jerusalem, Orientation of churches in, 215 
Jesse windows, 44-46 

Eeble College Chapel, mosaics of, 57 

Kelly, Eev. H. H., " A Study of PrecedenU 

for the Development of the English 

Litui^," xlviii, 296 
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Eemsing Charch, visit to, zi. 

Kershaw, Bir. S. W., on Merton Priory, xvii. ; 
on The Leigh and other Monuments in 
Addington Church, Surrey," xxxvii. 

Kirkwall, Qiurch of St. Magnus, 178 

Knights Hospitallers, Mr. C. Browne on, 192 

Knights Templars, Mr. C. Browne on, xxiii., 
XXV., 130, UO 

Knudsker, 228 

A>n>, 125, 155 

Lady, our, colours for feasts of, 251 

Lady Ohapel at St. Bartholomew the Great, 

xxvi. ; at Waltham Abbey, 846, 847 
Lambeth Palace, visit to, xxxi. 
Lamps, sanctuiury, 816 
Langues of the Hospitallers, 197 
Las Palmas, Cathedral of, xxxiv. 
Lavatory, 818 
Le Puy, grille at, 187 
Lecterns, 819 
Legends, 276 

Legg, Dr. J. Wickham, on Some Liturgical 
Gustoms now falling into Disuse," 
xxxiii.y 118; on "The Divine Service 
in the Sixteenth Gentuiy, illustrated 
by the Beform of the Breviary of the 
Humiliati in 1548,'' L, 278 

Leigh family, monuments of, xxxvii. 

Lent vestments, materials of, 245 

Lenten colour, 286 

Lenten veil, 822 ; colour of, 244 

Lessons, 274 ; in Breviary of Humiliati, 279 

Liber consuetttdinariua of Westminster, extract 
from, 261 

Lichfield colour sequence, 262 

Lights on altar, number of, 120 

Lincoln, visit to, xl. ; cathedral, list of works 
on, %b, ; grille at, 188 ; colour sequence 
of, 266 

Linen covering of altar, 117 

Lingfield Church, 108 

Litany desk, 821 

Liturgical colours, xliii., 288 

Liturgical development, 296 

Localisms in architecture, 205 

liondon churches, Mr. £. P. Loftus Brock on, 
9 ; Mr. T. F. Bumpus on, 24 

London (St. Paul's), colour sequence, 259 

Lucius, King, 12 

Lych Gate at West Wickham, illustration of, 
xxxvii. 

Malta given to the Hospitallers, 200 

Marshland churches, xliv. 

Martyrs, colours for, 252 

Maughan, Mr. V. W., on ** Some Churches of 

the Nene Valley,** xxix. 
Maundy Thursday colour, 245 
Maydeston, Clement, his statement on colours, 

258 

Mayhew, Eev. S. M., on Tenby and St. David*s, 
18 



Meaning of the Ornaments Bubric, Mr. J. T. 

Micklethwaite on, 309 
Medi»val stained glass, Mr. A. Taylor on, 48 
Merstham Church, visit to, xx. 
Merton, visit to, xvii. ; church, xviii. ; priory, 

xvii. 

Metal grilles, Mr. J. S. Gai-dner on, 185 

Michaelmas colours, 255 

Micklethwaite, Mr. J. T., on " The Old Church 
and the Old Churches, with a word on 
Eestoration," xxiii., 36 ; " Suggestions 
for the Eitual of the Communion Ser- 
vice," XXXV., 150 ; "An Inquiry into the 
literal meaning of the Ornaments Bubric 
so far as it affects Parish Churches," 
liv., 809 

Misericords, 819 

Missa catechumenorum, 800 

Missa Fidelium, 114, 801 

Missa privata, 128 

Missa solemnis, 123 

Modem Church Building, Mr. H. B. Gough on, 
76 

Modem Ecclesiastical Art, Mr. J. D. Bedding 

on, xiii., 1 
Modem Boman practices, 129 
Monstrance, 818 
Monken Hadley, visit to, xii. 
Monumental Brasses, xliv., xlix. 
Morden Church, visit to, xviiL ; Mr. Bolton 

on, xix. 
Morse, 824 
Mosaic glass, 44 

Mural Decoration in Churches, Mr. F. H. 
Jackson on, lii. 

Nelond, Prior, brass of, xliv. 

Nene Valley, churches of, xxix. 

•* New View of London," 18 

Northfleet Church, visit to, Iv. 

Norwich, visit to, 1. ; colours of, 268 

Nottingham, Mr. Spenser, on The Common- 
sense Use of the Church's Plain-song," 
ix., XXL 

Nylarsker, 225, 226 

Oblation of the Bread and Wine, 115 
Oester Marie, 227 
Oesterlars, 229 
Offertory, 114 

Oliver, Mr. A., "Notes on Monumental 
Brasses and their Details," xliv. ; on 
Flemish Brasses in England, 1. ; mbbing 
of brass of Prior Nelond, xliv. ; of E. 
Thornton, lii. 

Olsker, 226 

Ongar Church, visit to, xxyii. ; anker-hold 
at, 112 

Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 202 
Ordincde et Statuta of Wells, extract from, 268 
Coster, 818 

Orientation of Q\xiir<^^®®> ^- ^' ^^^^^ 
Brock on, ^i^. 13, note 
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Orkney, ecoleBiastioal higioiy of, 179 
Orleansville, 223 

OmamentB mbrio, Bfr. J, T. Micklethwaite 

on, 309 
Orvieto, grille at, 188 
Otford, Bev. Dr. Hunt on, xii. ; visit to, xi. 

Pace, Dean, tomb and inscription of, 327 
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Pall, 158, 317 

Palm Sunday colour, 245 
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Patens, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope on, 86; 
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100 (plate n.) ; Trinity College, Oxford, 
91 ; Wahner, 90; Worcester Cathedral, 
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Paul m., brief of, 284 

Pax, 134, 308 

Pax orpaxbrede, 154, 318 

Perpendicular Period, glass of, 45 

Peterborough, visit to, xxi. 
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Poor-box, 320 
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Prayer of Humble Access, 308 
Precedents for Lituigical Development, 296 
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Preparation of the Chalice, 114, 158 
Principal Feaste, colours for, 253 
Proanaphora, 301 
Psalter, 273 

Psalter, distribution of, 274 ; in Breviary of 
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Pulpit, 320 

Pyx, 315, 321 ; over the Altar, 119, 315 ; 
cloth, 315 

Quignon's Breviary, 276 

Rationale, 324 

Bed Wine, use of, in the Eucharist, 115 
Beeve, Mr. J. A., on the Abbey of the Holy 

Cross, at Waltham, in Essex, 339 
Eefa at Granada^ 190 ; Avila, ib, 
B^aissanoe style, 7 

Beservation of Holy Sacrament, 119, note 
Beredos, 313 

Besponds, interruption of service by, 276 
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Bome, Orientation of Churches in, 216, 221 
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Bone, GK>ttland, 208 
Bood, 56, 319 

Bood lofi^ 319 ; altar in, xxxiii. 
Bose windows, 177 
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Buth'sker, 228 

St. Alban, Wood Street, 16 
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St. Blagnas, London Bridge, 16 
St. Margaret*8y Westminster, Mr. G. H. Birch 
on, 107 
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St. Martin, Lndgate, 17 
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St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 28 

St Michael, Oomhill, 17 

St Michael, Qaeenhithe, 16 
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St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dablin, Iv. 
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tion of, Mr. Stannus on, xiii ; new 
altar screen in, 167 

St. Paul Cray, visit to, xxviii. 

St Peter ad Vincula, 850 

St. Peter, Paul's Wharf, 17 

St. Peter's, Cwnhill, 12 

St. Saviour's, Hoxton, 88 

St Sepulchre, Snow Hill, visit to, xvii ; 
Toms' view of, 16 

St. Stephen's, Ooleman Street, 15 

St Stephen's, Westminster, 28 

St. Stephen, Walbrook, 15 

St. Thomas of Canterbuiy, effigy of, xliv. 

St. Vedast, x., 15 

Sakering Bell, 160, 817 

Saladin, 124 

Salisbury, visit to, xxxiii. 
Sanf Apollinare in Classe, grille at, 186 
Sarum colour sequence, 257 
Seal Church, visit to, xi. 
Bedding, Mr. J. D., on Modem Ecclesiastical 
Art," xiii. 

Seddon, Mr. J. P., ''A Series of Architectural 

Monuments,'' xxiii. 
SediUa, 819 

Servers without cassocks, 126, 127 
Sheet-glass, 48 
Shriving pew, 821 

Simpson, Eev. Dr. Sparrow, on St. Vedast, x. 

South Ockendon Church, 105 

Square east-ends, 87, 128 

Stahlschmidt, Mr. J. C. L., on Church Bells. 

xiii. ; on The City Companies," 

xxxiv., 162 



Stained glass, history of, Mr. A. Taylor on, 
48 ; at St Margaret's, Westminster, 108 ; 
at West Wickham, Kent, xxxviL 

Stanga, Oottland, 209 

Stannus, Mr. H., on ^' The Decoration of St. 

Paul's," xiii. ; on " Storiation," xxix. 
Stepney, visit to, 1. ; Church, 826 
Stone Church, visit to, Iv. 
*^ Storiation," Mr. Stannus on, xxiz. 
Sula Sgeir, 74 
Sunday colours, 247 
Super altar, 119, 317 
Surplice, 824; without cassocks, 126 
Sweeting, Eev. W. D., xxi. 
Symbolism in Ecclesiology,'* by Mr. B. E. 
Ferrey, 49 

Table of English colour sequences, 272 
Tanner, Eev. J., on Ongar Church, zxvii. 
Taylor, Mr. A., on Mediaeval Stained Glass, 
48. 

Templars, Mr. C. Browne on, 180, 140 
Temple Church, Dedication of, 186 
Ten Commandments, recitation of, 125, 155 
Tenby and St. David's, Eev. S. M. Mayhew 
on, 18 

Teutonic Order, Knights of, Mr. C. Browne 
on, Iv. 

Thornton, Eoger, brass of, 11. 
Tiberias, battle of, 188 
Timber church at Greensted, xxiii. 
Tmgst^de, Gottland, 207 
Tippet, 824 
Torches, 159, 817 

Tower of London, visit to, Iv. ; the two 

chapels in, 848 
Transepts, xlvii. 
Trinity, representation of, 54 
Trinity Sunday colour, 247 
Turning to the Faithful, 124 



Uxbridge, visit to, xxxii. 

Venables, Eev. Precentor, on Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, xl. 

Venice, Orientation of churches in, 218 
Veriite, version of, used by the Humiliati, 279 
Verona, grille at, 187 
Vesica, 55 

Vesper lights, use of, condemned, 122 
Vicecomes, letter of, 285 
Virgins, colours for, 251 

Wall, Gottland, 207 ; aumbry at, 212 
Waller, Mr. J. G., on the wall-painting at 

Chaldon Church, xx. 
Waltham Abbey, Mr. J. A. Eeeve's paper on, 

. 889 ; visit to, hi. 
Webb, Mr. Aston, on St. Bartholomew the 

Great, xxv. 
Wells colour sequence, 263 
Welsh ChurcheB, Qrieuiation of, 219 
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Welsh, Eev. A., on St. Mary Cray, xxviii. 

Wennington, visit to, 1. 

West Drayton, visit to, xxxii. 

West Ham, visit to, xxvi. 

West Thurrock Churcli, 104 

West Wickliam, Kent, visit to, xxxvii. ; lych 

gate of, ih. ; plan of church, xl. ; 

stained glass at, xxxvii. 
Westminster Abbey, visit to, xxxvi. 
Westminster colour sequence, 2G1 
Whitby, Synod of, 37 

White, Mr. A. D., on West Drayton Church, 
xxxii. ; on Harmondsworth Church and 
bam xxxviii. 



White the English Lenten colour, 236-245 

White Tower, plan of, 349 

White wine, use of, in the Eucharist, 115 

Whitsuntide colour, 246 

Winchester Cathedral, visit to, xiii. ; grille at, 

187 ; colour sequence, 267 
Windsor, grille at, 190 
Wine for the Eucharist, 115 
Wisby, 205 

Wormley Church, \isit to, xxxiii. 
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